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HE New DininGtacn © was Renal as a re- 

gular book of practical and ſcientific phar- 

macy; compoſed of principles agreeable to 
thoſe, on which the colleges of London and Edin- 
burgh have proceeded, in the late reformation of their 
officinal pharmacopœias; containing full and clear 
directions, drawn from actual experience, for the pre- 
paration of the ſeveral megicines, particularly Where 
accompanied with any diffieulty or danger; and af- 
ſigning every where, as far as poſſible, their real 
virtues and uſes; intentions, which though of pri- 
mary importance in a work of this kind, do not ſeem 


to have been at all regarded, in the other pe 
tories that have hitherto appeared. 


The author has had the latisfaction of finding that 
his endeavours have not been in vain; that * gh 
the work fell very far ſhort of the perfection 3 
he wiſhed for, it was diſtinguiſhed with approbations 
even beyond his hopes; with approbations, Which 
have induced the compilers of the other diſpenſar 
tories to borrow very conſiderable parts of it in 1 
laſt editions; in one of which, beſides many para- 
graphs and entire pages here and there, the greateſt 
part of two hundred Pages ET rs, 


coping from this work. S191 19 zonal. 
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1550 AUTHOR's PREFACE. : 
In this edition, I have made many material 
corrections and additions; and retrenched ſundry 
exceptionable particulars, which, in compliance with 
common prejudices, had been admitted in the firſt. 
attempft. 

The firſt part contains the > OTE of Pharmacy, 
or What is commonly called Pharmaceutical Chemiſ- 
try. The general neglect of this intereſting and uſe- 
ful ſtudy, as applied to medicinal ſubjects, has en- 
gaged me to greatly enlarge this part, and to labour it 
with more care and preciſion. I have endeavoured to 
give a conciſe and ſyſtematic view of the general pro- 
perties and relations of vegetable, animal, and mi- 
neral bodies; the different medicinal principles they 
contain; the means of extracting and ſeparating their 
native component parts, without making any alte- 
ration in their qualities; and the different forms and 
powers which they aſſume, from different natural or 
artificial operations, or from the mixture and co- 
alition of one with another; avoiding every where 
all hypothetical reaſonings, and delivering only the 
direct reſult of experiment and 6bſervation. To 
this hiſtory is added a practical account of the in- 
ſtruments and operations of the art, which, it is 
hoped, will give the reader a full idea of them, 
without the tediouſneſs of minute details. 

The next part contains the Materia Medica, or 

Wedteinal fimples, which, for reaſons aſſigned 1 in the 
introduction to this part, are all ranged in alphabetic 
order. Rationales of the operations of medicines, 
Which are at beſt but con chard and unſatisfactory, 

Hays no place in this practical work but ſome ge 
neral obſervations, of the ſenfible effects of certain 
claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's manner, it has 
been thought expedient*tofretain, with ſome amend- 
ments from the former editions. 
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In treating of the ſeveral fimples themſelves, I have 
given, where neceſſary, a deſcription of the ſimple, 
with the marks of its genuineneſs and goodneſs; 


and pointed out the diſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch | 
as, from a reſemblance in external appearance, are 


liable to be confounded with others of different qua- 
lities. With regard to their virtues, particular care 


has been taken to reje& the fabulous ones, which 


are ſtill preſerved in other books of this kind ; and 
to give only thoſe, which have either been confirmed 


by repeated experience, or may be rationally i. 
ferred from the ſenſible qualities of the ſubjeR, or 


from its agreement in ſmell, taſte, &c. with others 
of known virtue. Under each ſimple are mention- 
ed all the preparations made from it, and all the 


_ compoſitions in which it is an ingredient, in the 
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London and Edinburgh pharmacopœias. Many rf 
the capital articles I have examined pharmaceuti- 


cally, and ſhewn in what ſeparable part of the mixt 


its virtue reſides, by what means the active prin- 


ciple is beſt extracted or preſerved, and in What 
form the ſubſtance itſelf or its preparations are moſt | 
commodiouſly and advantageouſly exhibited. At 


the end of this part, the directions for the collection 


and preſervation of medicinal ſubſtances are re-con- | 


idem; tant a errant 3 6 1 
The third and fourth parts contain the prepara- 
tions and compoſitions of the new London and Edin- 


I 
% 


burgh pharmacopeias ; with a few of the old ones, 4 


which I am informed are ſtill kept in ſome ſhops, 
and occaſionally called for; ſeveral of the. more 


celebrated medicines which have come into eſteem in 


France and Germany; many from our hoſpitals ; and 


ſome elegant extemporancous preſcriptions, ſuch ay 


are directed in practice. 
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3 the Py yn Py of theſe! tris” it has been 
found neceſſary to depart from the order hitherto 
received. In other diſpenſatories, and in a former 


edition of this, medicines are divided into two ge- 


neral heads, officinal and extemporaneous. This 
diviſion is apparently faulty: for many of thoſe 
called officinal are ſtrictly extemporaneous, being 
made only as they are wanted: and many of thoſe, 
which are called extemporaneous, are very well 
fitted for keeping: if we ſhould appropriate the term 
officinal to thoſe which have the ſanction of public 
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dlicines of as tedious preparation as any in the book, 
even Baume's extract of opium, which requires ſe- 
veral months continual boiling, would be extempo- 
raneous preparations. 

To avoid this impropriety, and that of repeating 
the ſame forms, and frequently almoſt the ſame - 
compoſitions, in different parts of the book; I have 
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ſition in one claſs, without regard to the ineſſential 
. circumſtances of their being uſed at London or at 
Edinburgh, at Paris or at Berlin, in the ſhops or in 
the hoſpitals ; and have endeavoured to diſpoſe them 
in ſuch a manner, as to form, ſo far as could be 
done with ſuch materials, one regular whole, a 
connected ſyſtem of practical pharmacy. That ws 
medicines of the London and Edinburgh colleges. 
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their titles are printed in a larger character. The 


poſitions, the former of which make the third part, 

and the latter the fourth, is not perhaps Atogether 
unexceptionable, conſidering the great multiplicity 
N eng of the e many of which par- 
| 7 take 
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ni AUTHOR's PREFACE __ 


colleges, then this abſurdity would follow, that me- 


ranged medicines of ſimilar preparation or compo- _ 


may be the more readily known from the others, 


diſtinction, indeed, between preparations and · com- 


% 


AUT. ORs | P REP AGE E. n 1 
take * 155 nature of both, though ſome more of 
one, and others of the other; but this does not at 

all affect the plan, or produce any diſorder in the 
ſyſtem, which continues the ſame whether this dif- 
tinction is retained; or dropt. . 

The Edinburgh medicines are taken from the laſt 
edition of the Pharmacopeia Edinburgenſis, publiſhed 
in the year 17 56, a complete tranſlation of which. has 
not before appeared. | 

In tranſlating . the ſeveral preſcriptions, N | 
the a HE appeared too. conciſe or , obſcure, the 
liberty has been taken of expreſſing the directions 
in a more full and clear manner, with care not to 
vary the ſenſe. The ingredients i in the ſeveral com- 
kh f are, for the greater diſtinctneſs (a point 
which throughout the Whole has been particularly 
aimed at) ranged in different lines, as in the ori- 
ginals. For want of ſome method of this kind, 
there are inſtances of ingredients being confounded, | 
and two articles miſtaken for one. 

To the ſeveral medicines is na where it 
ſeemed requiſite, an account of the principles on 
which they are built; together with their virtues, 
uſe, and doſe; and the cautions neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in the exhibition of them. To the more 


difficult or dangerous operations is added a full de- 


ſcription of the method of performing them with 
advantage and ſafety; and to ſuch medicines, as are 
liable to ſophiſtication, the means of diſtinguiſhing 
the genuine from the adulterated. In theſe prac- 


tical remarks on the particular preparations, and 3 


on the general claſſes of them at the beginning of 
the reſpective chapters and ſections, the author has 
laboured with diligence. If he has fucceeded in 
executing his intentions, the directions are ſuch, as 
: RE A4 1 1 
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wag blo ge is bebe ak li 
duty to do, all his un medicines. : 5 


The tables, inſerted in a former es” | ale 


ſo well received, that the other difpenfäteries have 
copied them entire. One of theſe tables, however, 


that of ſpecific gravities, appears, on re-examining 
it, to be exceptionable : great part of it was drawn 


from Dr. Friend's experiments, in his Preleiones 
 chymice, in which the numbers, by ſome accident, 
have been ſo faultily ſet down, that no dependence 5 


can be had upon them; and few other hydroftatical 


valuable in it, reduced to a more uſeful form, in 
the table of the weights of certain meaſures of dif- 


ferent fluids. I have likewiſe added feveral new 


experiments have been made on medicinal ſub- 
ſtances or their preparations. I have therefore now 
thrown out Nt table, but preferved all that was 


ones, greatly enlarged the others, ſo as to render 


them of more utility in 
them in the different parts of the work to which 


they belong. The facts on Which they are built, 


where no authority is mentioned, are in all caſes 


| (except only in the above-mentiotied table of weights) 


from my own experience. 


The author is ſufficieftly fenüble, chat there are : 
ſtill many imperfections in 7 his performance ; but 
hopes it will appear, that he has every where con- 


ſulted the dignity of the art, the eaſe and N 


of the operator, and the health of Ute PREG 7 
ADVER- 


practice, and diſtributed 
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7. is now ſome years 5 Dr. Lewis himſelf obliged 
the public with an improved edition of this moſt ele- 

gant and uſeful work. Since that period great in- 
provement has been made in natural hiftory, by the 
attention and labour of learned and ingenious men; and © 
the Materia Medica conſiderably enriched with many va= 

| luable and uſeful articles. Therefore the editor {a new 
impreſſion being called for) has thought it neceſſary to 
make ſuch additions to the work as ſhould render the 
preſent edition complete and perfect. Beſides theſe 
additions, he has added to the vegetable articles of the 
Materia Medica the Linnæan names, where they verre 
found to differ from tbeſe of the other botudic tν n 

_ which Dr. Lewis choſe to uſe. He has likewiſe intro= 

| duced, in their proper places, the new articles 
which have been lately received into the catalogue of”. 
the Edinburgh college; and alſo corrected the for- 
mer compoſitions of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia by ' jj 
the * edition 27 that work ; ill retaining many comm Y 
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* ADVERTISEMENT. 
Poſitions, which it may, perhaps, gratify many readers to 


fee, though they are now | expunged of the * 
- 


E he .new articles are marked 8 an after iſh, that 
. they may be mort readily diftin guiſhed. — as there is 
no other material alteration in the original, the editor 
_ hopes theſe additions, to a work ſo untverſally eftabliſhed, 
and approved for its uſeful . „will not have 
been made i in vain. 


% Jn the „ of edition of the Edinburgh: Phadrheapiels ( rin i the 
year p 783) all the medicines, liquids and ſolids, are woes by OP wx; 
only. 
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| which made a diſtinct part in a former edition, are here diſtri⸗ | 
buted in the two foregoing parts, all the medicines of fimilar | 
forms being now, for the convenience * the reader, placed to- 


gether. 
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HARMACY is the art of preparing and compounding = 
natural and artificial ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes, in a 
manner ſuitable to their reſpective properties, and the inten- 

tions fen 8 717177. 
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Tus art has been commonly divided into two branches, O4 
LENICAL and CHEMICAL: but no rational principle of diſtindo'en 
between them has as yet been fixed on. If it be a chemical pro- 
ceſs to evaporate juice of plantane over a gentle fre till it becomes 
thick, it is ſurely not leſs chemical to evaporate the juice of fees 
in the fame manner; and yet the former only is ranked among ne 3 
chemical, and the latter among the galenical preparations. Fee, 3 
quently, alfo, dne and the fame preparation is in different pharma 
| Copceias referred to the different branches; thus diſtifled waters 
and diſtilled ſpirits, which make the firſt of the galenical articles im - 
one pharmacopœia, make the firſt of the chemical in another. 
It is agreed on both ſides, that eſſential oils, extracts, reſins, vow 8 
latile and fixt ſalts; the artificial neutral ſalts, metallic preparations, 
and other like produtions, belong to the chemical pharmacy; and- i 
pills, boluſes, troches, electaries, draughts,ointments, 'plaſters, 
poultices, &g. to the galenical 7 if the nnn „ 
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neither on the nature of the operation, nor of the materials, nor of 
the effect produced, but merely on the form in which the medicine 
+ is intended to be taken or applied. Thus, the diſſolution of mercury _ 
in aquafortis is ranked among the chemical preparations ; while the 
very ſame proceſs, with the additional circumſtance of uniting an 
unctuous material, which renders it, if any thing, till more che- 
| mical, is nevertheleſs reckoned a galenical one, becauſe the pra- 
duct is uſed as an ointment. It cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed, that this: 
is a juſt diviſion ; or that the ſame proceſs or preparation can be- 
come chemical or not chemical, according to the intention to which 
it is applied, or to the form in which the product is uſed. _ 
If vitriol of iron (that is, iron united with a certain acid) and 
any volatile alkaline ſalt, as that of hartſhorn or ſal ammoniac, be 
put as erf into water, in due proportions, the pungent ſmell of 
the volatile ſalt will be immediately ſuppreſſed; this ſalt uniting 
with the acid of the vitriol into a new compound, while the iron 
is ſeparated and thrown out. This is undoubtedly a chemical 
effect; and this effect will happen, wherever thoſe two ingredients 
| meet together in a moiſt ſtate, whatever the form of the medicine 
be. It is obvious, therefore, that the galenical forms are by ne 
means independent of chemiſtry; and that this ſcience extends to 
mixtures of the moſt ſimple kind, | 433 | 
The London college has very judiciouſly rejected this diviſion; 
'F Aa diviſion apparently Give from prejudice and ſuperficial know-- . 
ledge, and which has been continued only in compliance with 
cuſtom. Pharmacy, in its full extent, is no other than a branch of 
chemiſtry, and the moſt ſimple pharmaceutical preparations are ſo 
far chemical, as they have any dependence upon the properties ot 
relations of the materials. „ 5 as 
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PRARMAcr, according to our definition, may be divided inte 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. Theoretical Pharmacy teaches 
the 1 the medicinal ſubſtances themſelves, their various 

properties, qualities, and relations to one another, and their general 
effects on the human body: Practical pharmacy, the ſkilful per- 
formance of the ſeveral proceſſes, or operations, by which they are 
adapted to particular uſes. , _ | 1 
What is here called theory is not to be underſtood as conſiſting of 
ſpeculative truths, or philoſophical inveſtigations, calculated for 
' explaining the phenomena, or teaching the rationale of the effects 
produced. The theory of pharmacy is the direct reſult of experts 
ment and obſervation, or rather a general and comprehenſive view 
of experiments and facts themſelves; it may be termed sCIENTIFIC 
PHARMACY, in diſtinction from mere manual labour. | 
Scientific pharmacy includes all thoſe facts which relate to—the 
reduction of medicinal ſubſtances into different forms, and the 
p 5 93 i 5 NN | e . forms 
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forms in which particular ſubſtances are m6ft commodiouſly or ad 


 vantageouſly uſed—their relations to one another in regard to mi- 
cibility, and the means by which thoſe, that of themſelves are not 
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miſcible, may be made to unite—the ſeparation of the medicinal 


from the inactive matter, and of. different kinds of medicinal mar- 
ter from one another when combined together in the ſame ſubject, 


on the principle of one being difſoluble in liquors which will not 


_ 


difſolve the other, of one being exhalable by heat while the other 
remains fixt, &c.—the alterations which the medicinal parts them- 


. ſelves undergo, in different: circumſtances, and by different me- 


thods of treatment the production of new properties and medi- 
cinal powers from the coalition of diſſimilar things with many 


4 


other particulars analogous to theſe. i 

It is obvious, that a petfect acquaintance with pharmacy, con- 
ſidered in this light, is eſſentially neceſſary 
of the art of phyſick. Without it, the preſeriber muſt often er 


# 


to the due exerciſe 


= 


in the choice of materials for the different forms of preparation . 


or compoſition, or in adapting a manner of preparation to given 


materials; and often be deceived alſo in the medicinal effects, 


which the known powers of the ingredients, ſeparately, gave. 


room to expect 


It would be inconſiſtent with the nature of 8 diſpenſatory, to A 
wholly detach the ſcientific part of pharmacy from that which is * 


more directly practical; for the ſcience gradually reſults in the 
courſe of the practical details. In this firſt part of the work it 


has been thought expedient to p emiſe a ſummary view of the ge- 
neral elements of the art, both practical and ſcientific, that the 
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reader may be the better prepared for the particular ſubjects and » 4 


proceſſes, which follow in the ſecond and third parts. 
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K7EGETABLES are organized bodies, containing, in ber- 
2 tain veſſels, different kinds of-ſubſtances, in which their me- 
dicinal virtues conſiſt, and which are found to differ greatly, not 
WH only in their quantity, but likewiſe in their quality, according 
dt the age of the plant, the ſeaſon of the year, and the foil in 
Wich it is produce. „ PR: "oe STO 
WY Thus ſome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odoriferdus 
matter; of which others yield little or none till they have attained - 
WE  _ to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature flate, 
contain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation is changed into 
a ſweet: others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, ave 
afterwards, by degrees, become filled with a ftrong acid. The. 
common 8 and ſundry other ſeeds, when beginning to vege- 
tate, are in taſte remarkably ſweet ; yet the kernels of certain 
fruits prove, at the fame period, extremely acrid. The roots of 
ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during ſummer, 
thin and watery, if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic 
Juices, which expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into ſolid 
ummy-refins, ſuperior to many of thoſe brought from abroad, 
In open expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aromatic 
plants prove ſtronger and more fragrant, and fetid ones weaker in 
ſmell, than in the oppoſite circumſtances. To theſe particulars 
therefore due regard ought to be had in the collecting of plants 
for medicinal uſes. 5 „ 
It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one 
plant are often very different in quality from one another. Thus 
the bitter herb wormwood riſes from an aromatic root; and the 


*. 


1 narcotic poppy-head includes ſeeds which have no narcotic power, 
4 Theſe differences, though very obvious in the common culinary 
Wil: plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently obſerved, or attended 
14 to, in the medicinal ones. 9 | - 81 
WI The medicinal juices of vegetables, and the active parts with 
wich they are impregnated, may, generally, be extracted and ſepa- 
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called TARTAR, 0 
Jour, according to that of the wine. The colour is adventitious | 
to the. ſalt, for the tartar may be purified from it by ſolution in 


Chap-:2. O_o 

rated, by ſimple operations, without any alteration being made in 
their native qualities. They may, likewiſe,” be: variouſly altered 
and transformed, by operations not leſs ſimple. By fermentation - 


and the power of fire, vegetables, and all the ſubſtances that exiſt 


in them (the pure watery part excepted) totally change their na- 


ture, and are converted or reſolved into products of another order. 


It will be proper to take A view of theſe productions firſt ; ſome of 


them being ſubſervient to the ſeparatibn of the native principles, 


and to the 


7 * 


tter underſtanding of their properties. 4 
1. Productions from vegetables by fermuntatin. 
Tus ſweet, and n of fruits, infuſions of malted 
rain, and almoſt all vegetable juices or infuſions that are either 
fouls ſweet or of a ſweetneſs mixed with acidity, on being kept 
in a place of temperate warmth, in a veſſel not cloſely ſtopt, fer- 
ment, grow turbid, throw off a large quantity of groſs matter, and 
are converted by degrees into. a VINQUS LIQUOR z from which” 


may be ſeparated, by proceſſes hereafter deſcribed, a pute INFLAM= 
MABLE fit; t aero oro RS 

It is needleſs. to obſerye, how different theſe productions are, in 
their medicinal as well as their more obvious properties, from the 
liquors that. afforded them. The native juices of fruits. attenuate 


the animal fluids, and relax the ſolids, ſo as to prove in for 


caſes uſeful aperient medicines, and to occaſion, when imprudently 
taken, dangerous fluxes ; whereas the vinous and ſpiritugus li- 
quors, pro from them by fermentation, have the oppolite 
9135 conſtringing the ſolids, and thickkning or coagulating the 
In vinous liquors there are great diverſiti eee of 
their being more or leſs watery ; for ſome of the native qualities 
of vegetable juices and infuſions, - as colour, flavour, viſcidity, &c. 
often remain in the wine, not being totally ſubduable by that degree 
of fermentation by which the liquor is rendered vinous: but of 
theſe diverſities the ſpirit is never found to partake : this, ſeparated 
from the wine and properly purified, is always one and the ſame 
thing, from whatever kind of vegetable liquor it was produced. 
Beſides the groſs matter thrown -off 'during the fermentation, 
there ſeparates from ſundry wines, after the fermentation is com- 
pleted,” another kind of ſubſtance. The ſides and bottom of 
the caſk become g radually incruſtated with a ſaline conerete, 
2 an acid taſte, and of a reddiſh or white co. 


water : when thus purified, the tartar of all wines is found to be 
the aue. 
NN as W B 3 
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H There is ſeparated alſo, in fermentation, a ſubſtance of a much _ 


more active nature than any of the preceding. When the fermen⸗ 
tation is at its height, a ſubtile, pungent, elaſtic, incoercible va- 
Pour is diſcharged; which, when copiouſly accumulated in cloſe 
rooms, extinguiſhes fire, and / inſtantaneouſly ſuffocates animals, 
without producing any apparent diſeaſe, 'or any injury that can be 
perceived upon diſſection. Boerhaave ſays he does not remember 
that ſo immediate, mortal, and ſubtile a poiſon has been hitherto 
diſcovered: that if a large veſſel, full of the juice of grapes in high 
fermentation, ſhould diſcharge its accumulated vapour through a 
ſmall orifice, and a ſtrong healthy man ſhould. draw in the vapour 
' at his noſtrils, he would inſtantly fall down dead; or if he re- 
_ ceived but little thereof, become apoplectic; or, if till lefs, 
would remain an ideot during life, or become paralytic: and that 
theſe accidents befal thoſe who imprudently remain long in cloſe 
vaults where large quantities are fermenting. It may be obſerved 
that this vapour, when not collected in ſuch a quantity as to ex- 
. tinguiſh a ſmall flame, as that of a candle, is generally not danger» 
ous, or at leaſt not mortal to animals. | 5 | 


" 


There are ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
Fermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into it by the 
admixture of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along with a 
proper quantity of water, a portion of the yeaſt or head thrown up 
to the ſurface of fermenting liquors. To this expedient re 
is ſometimes had for unlocking the texture of certain compact 
vegetable matters, in order to enable them to give out more rea». 
dily ſome of their medicinal principles. In theſe caſes, the fer- 
mentation muſt be continued but fora little time ; leſt the reſolution 
of the ſubje& ſhould proceed beyond the intended limits, and the 
principles, expected from it, be converted into other produds. _ 
The fermentable juices of fruits, boiled till they become thick, 
are found to be indiſpoſed to ferment, and this not only in their 
thick ſtate, but when diluted again with water; though there ap- 
! pours to 'be ſcarcely any other alteration produced in them by the. 
boiling. Hence liquids, prone to fermentation, may thus be pre- 
ſerved, How far this diminution of their fermentability may affect 
their medical virtues, is not as yet clear. | e 


* 7 


Tut degree or the ſpecies of fermentation, by which wines and 
inflammable ſpirits are produced, is called vinous fermentation. If 
the proceſs be further protracted, more groſs matter is thrown off 
and new changes ſucceed, but in a flower and leſs tumultuary mans 
ner than before. The heating inebriating wine becomes by de- 
grees a cooling acid VINEGAR, which ſeems to counteract the 
effects of the other: the more the wine abounded with inflam⸗ 
mable ſpirit, the more does the vinegar abound with uninflammable 
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them to particular medicinal uſes. 


animal ſubſtances. * 
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There are, however, certain qualities of vegetables, which are 
not completely ſubdued even by this ſecond. ſtage of fermentation; 
ſome vinegars being apparently more coloured, and containing 
more of an oily and yiſcid matter than others. By adding te the 

fermentable liquor ſubjects of other kinds, the qualities both of 
wines and vinegars may be ſtill further diverſified, ſo. as to adapt 


« 


ns 4 PW WER 
It is obſervable, that though the acetous fermentation will alwa 8 2 
ſucceed the vinous, unleſs induſtriouſly prevented, yet it is not al» 
ways preceded thereby; for many, perhaps all, fermentable liquors _ 
may be made to paſs to the acetous ſtate, without any intermediate 
period of true vinolity, - * FTW 


Y 
- 8 * 
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Ix the proceſs be ſtill further continued, further changes take 
place. The matter putrehes ; and at length, what little ligu rg 
remains unevaporated, is found to be mere water, and the ſolid _ 
ſubſtance ts” bottom; e bee ee 
This is reckoned by the chemiſts one of the ſtages of fermenta-" 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the putrefactive Page. It 
is far more general in its object than the other two; every vegetable 
matter being ſuſceptible of putrefaction, but ſome particular kinds 


3 


only being adapted to vinous or acetous fermentation... 
Putrefaction diſcovers one difference in vegetables, which, | 
though not taken notice of, ſo far as I know, by any writer, ſeems 
worthy of being remarked. The generality of vegetables rot and 
turn to mould, without yielding any very offenſive ſmell from the 
beginning to the end of the reſolution ;; but there are ſome which 
emit, throughout the whole proceſs, a ſtrong fetor, very nearly. 2 
of the ſame kind with that which accompanies the putrefaction'of 
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: Fixx, the other grand agent in the reſolution of bodies, produces 
in vegetables decompoſitions of a different kind. Its general effects - 
are the following. ff.. ĩͤ 
VEGETABLE ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reduced 
partly into ASHEs, and partly into FLAME and 8MOKE 3 willelt - 
laſt, condenſed in long canals or otherwiſe, forms a nauſeous 
bitter black s00T. In the burning of moſt vegetables, atwacid 


Vapour accompanies the ſmoke z but: the ſoot is never found e 
| Partake of it. „ e - oe os 


Vegetables urged with a red heat in eloſe veſſels (the vellel con- 
taining the ſubject being made to communicate with another placed” 
beyond the action of the _ receiving the W 8 
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% Akan if Plibmay. Panel 
buy che heat) give oper a WATERY "LIQUOR called phlegm ; an 
Act ticpox called fpirit; an elaſtic inegereible vapour, hien 
appears to be AIR; and to which an exit muſt be occaſionally al- 
lowed, Jeſt it burſt the veſſels or blow off the receiver; a thin oy 
and, at length, a very thick dark-coloured oil, both which are of an 
- acrimonious taſte; und a burnt fetid ſmell, whence they are called 
4115 reumatic oils. There remains behind a black COAL,” not 8 
difloluble' in any kind of liquors, not fuſceptible of putrefaction, 
not alterable by the moſt vehement degree of flre, ſo long as the 
Air is excluded, but which, on admitting air to it, burns, without 
flaming, and with little or no ſmoke, and leaves a very ſmall 
quantity of white aſhes. Ph ON OB 91915 300 Or 
The white aſhes of vegetables, infuſed or boiled in water, im- 
part to it a pungent faline ſubſtance, called FIXT ALKALINE 
Ar, which may be feparated in a folid form by evaporating the 
Inter. The remaining part of the aſhes, which is by far the 
argeſt in quantity, is a pure EAR T, differing from that which 
is the reſult of putrefaction, in being readily diſſoluble by every 
acid liquor, while the other is not acted upon by an acid. 
© Such is-the general analyfis of vegetables by fire. But there are 
ſome vegetables, which, as they ſeem to ſhew, during putrefac- 
tion, ſome analogy in their matter with that which conſtitutes 
animal bodies, diſcover alſo a like analogy in the preſent reſolus | 
tion, yielding little or no acid; and, inſtead of a fixt alkaline falt- 
which remains in the aſhes, affording a voLATILE ALKALINE 
SALT Which ariſes along with the aqueous and vily principles. 


1 


ALKALINE ſalts, and acid or ſour ſubſtances, are looked upon as. 
being oppoſite in their nature to one another. Moſt of the bodies, 
which are diſſoluble in alkaline liquors, are precipitated or thrown 

out from the ſolution on the addition of an acid; and moſt of 
thoſe, which are diſſoluble in acids, are in like manner precipitated 
by alkalies. If an acid and an alkali be directly mixed together, 

there generally enſues an efferveſcence or tumultuary diſcharge of 

_ air-bubbles; though alkalies, both fixt and volatile, may be ſo prex 
pared as to make no efferveſcence with acids, and in this caſe'they ' 
are far more pungent than in their common ſtate. _ gs 
In all cafes, the alkali and acid, uniting together, compoſe a new 

body, called a NEUTRAL $ALT, which has neither the  ſournels 
of ho one ingredient, nor the peculiar pungency of the other, and 

Which will not diffolve thoſe ſubſtances which either the acid of 

- She alkali ſeparately would difivlye..-.;. Tr 


To theſe characters, it may be added, that alkaline ſalts change 


- — 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that to change blue flowers to a 
green, is not univerfall a. mark of alkalies, for ſome ſolutions of 
earthy bodies in acids haye the {ame effect: theſe laſt may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from alkalies, by adding to them a known alkali, which kk, 
will immediately precipitate the earth, and form a neutral com- 
pound with the acid, J; WR „„ 


Fixx alkaline falts, perfectly purified, appear to be one and the. | 
ſame, from whatever kind of vegetable they were produced; theſs 
of ſome marine 3 excepted, of which hereafter. In volatile | 


alkalies, and in the pure earthy part of the aſhes, there appears/tq  _ 
be, reſpeRively, the like identity. e „ N EE 


fetidneſs, and the acid ſpirits differ in degree of ſtrength, or in the © 
quantity of water with which they are diluted ; how far they max 
differ in any other reſpects, is little known, theſe preparations have _ 
19 25 rarely uſed or eram ine... 
It may be obſerved, that the alkaline ſalts, both of the fut and 
of the volatile kind, are entirely creatures of the fire, being never 'Y 
found to exiſt naturally in any vegetable: the oil, doubtleſs, pres 

exiſted in the ſubjeq, but owes its acrimony and fetidnefs to the 
fire; for the moſt mild and inſipid oils receive the ſame qualities 
on being urged with the ſame degree of heat: the acid, which s; 
8 likewiſe naturally contained in vegetable ſubjects, proves always = 
tainted, in the preſent proceſs, with the ill ſmell and taſte of 2 — 
oil that accompanies it; but whether the acid itſelf ſuffers any 


Empyreumatic oils differ ſomewhat in the degree of acrimony ane 


change in its nature, is unknown. | 33 
When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience 
and to examine the component parts and internal conftitution 


—_—_— 


bodies, it was imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fe, 
diſcovering to us all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed .- 
with one another, would afford the ſureſt means of judging of hein 
medicinal 8 But, on proſecuting theſe experiments, it was 
ſoon found that they were inſufficient for that end : that the ana» 
lyſes of poiſonous and efculent plants agreed often as nearly with ©. 
one another as the analyſes of one plant: that by the action of a - 
burning heat, two principles of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, - 
but altered, tranſpoſed, 'and combined into new forms; inſomuch 
that it was impoſſible to know in what ſorm they exifted, and with 4 
what qualities they were endowed, before theſe changes and tranſ= i 
poſitions happened. If, for example, thirty-two ounces of a cer 
tain vegetable ſubſtance be found to yield ten ounces and a half k i 
acid liquor, above one ounce and five drams of oil, and three drams _ 
and a half of fixt alkaline ſalt; what idea can this akalyſis give of 


the medicinal qualities of gum Arabic ? _ 
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" without alteration. of their native qualities. 


3. Subfances naturally contained in vegetables, and ſeparable by art 
%% 1 
_ *--Þ N 5 N NW R „ 
Gs oss oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in cer- 
HE tain ſeeds; from which they are commonly extracted by expreſ- + 

tion, and hence are, diſtinguiſhed. by the name of expreſſed soils, 
They are contained alſo in all the parts of all vegetables that have 
been examined, and may be forced out by vehemence of fire; but 
here their qualities are greatly altered in the proceſs by which they 
are. extracted. or diſcovered, as we have ſeen under the foregoing 
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Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in 
- Vinous ſpirits or in water, though, by means of certain intermedia, 
they may be united both with the one and the other. Thus a ſkil> 
ful interpoſition of ſugar renders them miſcible with water inte 
What are called Johochs- and oily draughts : by the intervention of 
gum or mucilage they unite with water into a milky fluid: by alka- 
ine ſalts they are changed into a ſoap, which is miſcible both with, 
watery and ſpirituous liquors, and is perfectly diſſolved by the latter 
iy to an uniform tranſparent fluid. The addition of any acid to the 
ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline ſalt; and the oil, which of courſe 
ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, that 
it now diſſolves without any intermedium, in pure ſpirit of wine... 
- Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe: greatly their fluidity: 
ſome of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent 
'maſs. Kept for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and 
highly rancid : their ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality 1s 
Changed into a ſharp acrimonious one: and in this tate, inſtead of: 
allaying, they occaſion irritation ; inſtead of obtunding corrolive 
humours, they corrode and inflame. Theſe oils are liable to the 
fame noxious alteration while contained in the original ſubje&x 
hence the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds 
and thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are ſo liable to contract in keeping. 
Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe ſeeds or kernels with water, the 
oil, by the intervention of the other matter of the ſubje&, unites: 
with the water into an emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead 
of growing rancid, turns ſour on ſtanding. oF bogs 
In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as mucl 
exceeding this as the heat of boiling water does that of the human 
body, theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a'greater 
heat, they emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and 
when ſuffered to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired 
a greater degree of conſiſtence than they had before, together with 
an acrid taſte, In a heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, wn e 
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greateſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a b 
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From the kernels of ſome fruits; as! that of the chocblate nu 


we obtain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of butyracsdus con- 


ſiſtence; and from othets, as the nutmeg,”a ſolid matter as firm as' 
tallow. Theſe coneretes are ioſt commodioully extracted by boil-- 


parates"and ariſes to the ſurface, and reſumes its p 
conſiſtence as the liquor coolas. 


i k ; . 


The ſubſtances of this claſs have che ſame general | properties | 


4 A 
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bes wy ec in water; the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by se 


with expreſſed oils, but are leſs di ſpoſed to become rancid in keeping 


than moſt of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, 


that their thick conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an 
acid principle : for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour 
more ſenſibly acid than the fluid oils; and fluid oils, bythe sms 
ture of concentrated acids, are reduced to a thick or ſolid maſs. 
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ESSENTIAL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or pa 


principle, in which the odour, and oftentimes the wärmth, puns 
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of vegetables, that are conſiderably odorous. They are the dire 
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gency, and other active powers of the ſubject, reſide; Whenees 
N Wo e 2 , RY. 


their name of eſſences or eſſential oils. 


Eſſential oils unite with rectified ſpirit of wine; and compoſe = 


with it one homogene tranſparent fluid; though ſome of them ve 
quire for this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than 


others. Water alſo, though it does not diſſolye their Whole ub 


ſtance, may be made to imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile 


matter, ſo as to become conſiderably impregnated with their flavour: 


by the admixture of ſugar, gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline _ 


falts, they are made totally diſſoluble in water, Digeſted with vo- 
latile alkalies, they undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of 
the leſs odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of fragrancè; whilſt 
fixt alkalies univerſally impair, their odour, hb | 


* 


In the heat of boiling water, theſe oils totally exhale 3 ado 5 
this principle they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that con 


tain them; for no 


from which greateſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of 


theſe oils ariſe with a much leſs heat, a heat little greater than that 


in which water begins viſibly to evaporate. - In their reſolution by 
a burning heat, they differ little from expreſſed. oils. * 


Eſſential oils, expoſed fe ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an | 
alteration very different from that which the expreſ 
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d undergo. 


: > other fluid, that naturally exiſts in vegetables, 
1s exhalable by that degree of heat, except the aqueous moiſture, 
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| Thflead-of growing thing: 8 ob vi OY wer „ a 
become thick, and at length harden into a ſolid. brittle concrete? 
with a remarkable diminution! of their volatility, fragrancy, pun- 
geney, and warm ſtimulating quality. In this. ftate, they are found 
* gonſiſt of two kinds of matter ; a fluid gil, velatile in the heat 
of boiling water, and nearly of the ſame. quality with the ip 5 
oil; and of a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not exhalabla | 
25 — a burning heat, or ſuch à ons as changes its nzture, An 
lyes it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black co. 
The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in efr 
ſential oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. 
_ ding; theſe kinds of commixtures, the operator ought to de on 
his guard: for When a ſtrong acid, partieularly that of nitre (H 
Which hereafter) is poured haſtily. into an eſſential oil, a great heat 
and ebullition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the mix: 
I ture burſts into flame. The union of rale A. _ n 4s: 
| bo, e wich _; leſs c NAIR, | elt bia rata 
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: Some MOTO IE as roſes und elecampane roots, inſtead" 9. 
1 fuid eſſential oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame genergl-pro- 
13 perties, but of a thick gr ſebacepus conſiſtence. This ſubſtance apy 
pears to be of as great volatility, and ſubtility of parts, as the, fluig 
oils: it qquaaliy exhales in the heat of boiling water, and coperetes 
upon th urface of the collected vapour. The total echalation of 
this -mattes,; and its conereting again into its original conſiſtent 
ſtate, without any - ſeparation of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, 
diſtinguiſhes it from eſſential oils that cat beep. OY ap, My 
A 1 Nu or . __ a 5 "3 450 
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| . eg 8 ü 4 {St 1 5 i 
1Canmmos is a folid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody 
ts of certain Indian trees. It is volatile like-efſential oils, and 
ſoluble both in oils and inflammable ſpirits: it unites freely with 
water by the intervention of gum, but very ſparingly and imper- 
fectly by the other intermedia that render oils miſcible with watery 
liquors. It differs from the ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſential oils, 
in ſuffering no ſenſible alteration from long keeping; in being totally 
exhalable; not only by the heat of boiling water, but in a warm 
air, without any change or ſeparation of its parts, the laſt particle 
that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the ſame nature with the 
original camphor; in its receiving no empyreumatic impreſſion, and 
ſluffering no reſolution, from any Sow of fire to Which it can be 
ce expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though = whe ee in the open air; 
Air being diflolved by concentrated as into à liquid form; and in 


l other properties which it is neevteſs to ach in this Rebe 
Se 6. eln. 
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water, till its more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential öil that re- 


mained in it, has exhaled, the groſs maktef, left behind, is like - 


of this diſſolvent, that they ate extracted from the ſubje 
they are contained. They fled and 
eſſential; and may be united with watery liquors by means of the 


a heat leſs than that of boilitig water, og. melt into an oily fluid, 
and in this ſtate they may be incorporated one with another. In 


and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 
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mable : for though it may. be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, 
it never yields any flame. It differs remarkably alſo in the propor- 
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tity of empyreuggatic oil being far leſs, and that of acid far greater. 
In the heat of boiling water, it ſuffers no diflipation ; nor does it 
increaſed as to ſcoreh or turn it to a coal. 


% 


| a fluid, which proves more or leſs glutinous, according to the pro» 


| by theſe means, become ſoluble in watery liquors, along with the 
gum; and are thus excellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes 
This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which 
has been kept a ſecret in few hands, appears to have been known 
bo Dr. Grew, © I took (ſays he) oil of a 
oF, perfect milk-white balſam or butter; by which means the oil 
became mingleable with any vinous or watery liquor eaſily and 
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| F55ewTtar oils, indupated by age or acids, are exlled'refing, 


diſſolve alſo in oils both expreſſed and 


ſame intermedia which render the fluid oils miſcible with Water, Th 


their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a manifeſt acid, 


| Gon differs from the foregoing ſubſtances, in being uninflam- 
tion of the principles into which it is reſolved by fire; the quan- 


liquefy like reſins; but continues unchanged, till the heat is To far 


By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adbe 
ſive maſs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it is diſſolved inte 


portion of gum. It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in an : b 
kind of oil: nevertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mueilage, 
it is eaſily miſcible both with the fluid oils and with refins, which, 
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Grew, | oil ef anniſeeds, and-pouritig x 
, upon another body, J ſo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into 


, inſtantaneouſly diſſolving therein, in the form of A milk. An! 
note, this is done without the leaſt alteration of the ſmell, taste, 
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of nature or operation of the ſaid oil. By ſomewhat the like means 
any other ſtillatitious oil may be transformed into a milk-white 
butter, and in like manner be mingled with water or any other 
liquor; which is of various uſe in medicine, and what I find 
oftentimes very convenient and advantageous to be done. 
(Grew, of mixture, chap. v. inſt, i. $7.) This enquiry has lately 
been further proſecuted, in the firſt volume of the Medical Obfer» ' 
vations. publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London; where a 
variety of experiments. is related, of rendering oils both effential : 
and expreſſed, and different unctuous and reſinous bodies, ſoluble 
in water by 3h mediation of gum, | 3 „ 
As oily an 


1 
. "A - 
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reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the 
means of gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit o 
Wine by the intervention of reſins and effential oils ; though the 
- bp does not take up near ſo much of the gum, as water does of 
the oil or reſin. , 26 WS V „ 
Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils or render them con- 
ſiſtent, do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended - 
with gum. Alkaline ſalts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, 
though they render pure oils diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſo- 
lution of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil, If any pure gum 
be diſſolved in water, the addition of any alkali will occaſion the 
gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a conſiſtent form: if 
any oily or reſinous body was previouſly blended with the gum, this 
alfo ſeparates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the top, 

ning % oe. 

| 8. Gum, 

Bx gum⸗ reſin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many 
vegetables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component 
parts are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of 
ſome other matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, 
may be conſidered as a diſtinct kind of principle; the whole mals 
diflolving almoſt equally in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors; 

and the ſolutions being not turbid or milky, like thoſe of the groſſer 
mixtures of gum and reſin, but perfectly tranſparent. Such is the 
aſtringent matter of biſtort root, and the bitter matter of gentian. 
It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome particular name for this 
kind of matter; as the term gum- reſin is appropriated to the groſſet 
mixtures, in which. the gummy and reſinous parts are but looſely 
joined, and eaſily ſeparable from one another.. 1 
F ig . 
Or the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different 


. 


ent kinds, which 
have hitherto been but little examined: the ſweet and acid ones 
are the moſt plentiful, and thoſe which are the moſt known. 7k fe 


* 
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| Theſe. juices, expoſed to a heat equal to that of boiling water, 


xt 
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watery moiſture; the ſaline matter remaining behind, along wing 
ſuch of the other not volatile parts as were blended with 73 3 
the juice. From many, after the exhalation of, great part of the 
water, the faline matter gradually ſeparates in keeping, and n- 
cretes into little ſolid xa oh leaving the other ſubſtances diflolved = 3 
or in a moiſt ſtate: from others, no means have yet been found of © _ 2 
obtaining a pure concrete ſalt. | ag 
Theſe falts diſſolve not only in water like other ſaline bodies, but 
many of them, particularly the ſweet, in rectified ſpirit alſo,” The 
groſs oily, and gummy matter, with which they are almoſt alway! 
accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them in 
water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such hetero- 
geneous matters, as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely e 
tained by it, while the ſalt concretes; but of thoſe, which: water 
takes up, a conliderable part always adheres to the falt, Hence 
eſſential ſalts, as they are called, prepared in the common manner 


* 


from the watery juices of vegetables, are always found to partake 
largely of the other ſoluble principles of the ſubje& ; whilſt thoſe _= 
extracted by ſpirit of wine prove far more pure. By means of e. 
tified ſpirit, ſome productions of this kind may be excellently freed f 
from their impurities z and perfect ſaccharine concretions obtained = 
from many of our indigenous ſweets. _ „ 
There is another kind of ſaline matter, obtained from ſame re- 
ſinous bodies, particularly from benzoine, of a different nature 
from the foregoing, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a | 
part of the eſſential oil of the refin, coagulated by an acid, with 
the acid more predominant, or more diſengaged, than in the other 
kinds of coagulated or indurated oils. Theſe concretes dillolve - 8 
both in water and in vinous ſpirits, though difficultly and ſparingly 3 
in both: they ſhew ſome marks of acidity, have a conliderable* 19 
ſhare of ſmell like that of the reſin from which they are obtained, 
exhale in a heat equal to that of boiling water or a little greater, i 
| and prove inflammable in the fir... 


% 


General obſervations on the foregoing principle. 

I. Es888TIAL oils, as already. obſerved, are obtainable nix 
from a few vegetables, and camphor from a much ſmaller number:; 

| but groſs oil, reſin, gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be common, 3 
in greater or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding more with 
one, and others with another. F 
2. The ſeveral principles are in man 


4a 


caſes intimately combined; © 


ſo as to be extracted together from the ſubject, by thoſe diſſolvents, 
in which ſome of them, ſeparately, could not be diſſolved. Hence 
| watery infuſions; and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant contain, re- 

ſpectiyely, more than water or ſpirit is the proper dillolyent * 93 
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* 3. After a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that 
| ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as conſiſting 
E Wholly of ſuch matter as directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. 
And oontrariwiſe, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water ex 


tracts afterwards may be looked u 95 — as conſiſting only of that 
5 1 23-341 Ys 75 >" WT” 


matter of which water is the direct diſſolyven rt. 
4 . If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have 
been ſpeaking of, be boiled in water, the eſſential oil „Whether 
Auic or concrete, and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will 
=_— —  — gradually exhale with the ſteam of the water; oe be collected 
1 ee e ar in proper veſſels placed beyond the action of 
; 


| the heat. The other principles not being volatile in this degree 

| of heat, remain behind: the groſs oil and ſebaceous matter float 

8 on the top; the gummy and ſaline fubſtance, and a part of the 

= reſin, are diſſolved by the water, and may be obtained in a folid 

4 form by ſtraining the liquor, and N it to a gentle heat rill 

= the water has exhaled. The reſt of the reſin, ſtill retained by the 
FM ſubject, may be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its E 
proper form, by exhaling the ſpirit. On theſe foundations, moſt | 
F ofthe ſubſtances contained in vegetables may be extracted, and f 
ll obtained in a pure ſtate, however they may be compounded toge- [ 
= - therinthefubject. © „„ 3 
1 5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally r 
1 diſengaged from the others, lying in diſtinct receptacles within the Wn " 
1 ſubject, or extravaſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in t] 
1 the dried roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſ⸗ by 
= Cover veins of refin. In the flower-cups of hypericum, and the 
leaves of the orange tree, tranſparent points are diſtinguiſhed by the 

1 i - naked eye, which, on the firſt view, ſeem to Whole but, on a 
dloſer examination, are found to be little veſicles filled with efſ-ntial 

WW oil. In the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome other trees, the ol 

WS - receptacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſly ſupplied with 

WW the oily and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, eſpecially in 
i the warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great quantities, 4 


The acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among ours 
ſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of N: 
-aſh is ſecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only 

kind of ſugar with which the ancients were acquainted, appears to 
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have been a natural exudation from the cane, © © © 2h 
6. The foregoing principles are, ſo far as is known, all that 


naturally exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from 
them, Without ſuch operations as change their nature, and de lat 
| Rroy their original qualities. In one or more af theſe principles (P® 
the colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal virtues of the ſübject, a8 
und concemrateq,” ooo nl 
J. In ſome yepetables, the whole medicinal activity refides'm dt; 
one principle. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicina) 1 
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ciple is e oil. 3 in S Wos an ebential pF in a” 

lap root, à reſin; in anne. roots a Een; 5 in the leaves of _ 

ſorrel, a ſaline acid ſubſtance. Mn 
8. Others have one kind of virtue reſi iding in one tincinle, 5 =_ 

another in another. Thus Peruvian bark has an aftringent reſin,” 

and a bitter gum 3; wormwood, a ſtrong favoured efſectial oil,” and 


a bitter gum-reſin n. 3 
9. The groſs infipidy 1 dll ſebaceous aum the finpleiplfig 
and acid ſaline fubſtances, 'appear to nearly. 


| gums, and the ſweet 5 

agree, reſpectively, among themſelves, in their medicigal qualities 1 * 

as well as in their pharmaceatic properties. PI a 
10. But eſſential oils, ven, * a Lag oe differ preatl f * 


they er in this e 
F from which ** are dio Refins 
75 ofthe differences | e- . 25 


| Thus from rn Ne a reſin may be N N 8 not * 4 
the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the whole bitterneſs of the 
herb; from which laſt quality the oil is entirely free? The bitter, 
aſtringent, purgative and emetic virtues of vegetables rehde gens 
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y rally in different ſorts of refinous mattery either pute, ar blended . _ , Þ 
with gummy and ſaline parts; of which kind of combinliighes * 
n rhere are many fo intimate, that the component parts can ſcarcely - 

1 be ſeparated from one another, the whole corfipoung Ana Oct als”. . 

hs oft equally in aqueous and ſpirituous menſtrua, ol 
he 11. There are ſome ſubſtancesalſo, Which, from Fake --.. 
2 otally diſſoluble in water, and not At all in ſpirit, 51 + 
140 to be mere gums; but which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs Nea . 3 

fly o be found in the ſimple gums. Such are the: aftringent gum ealled =." 
th acacia, and the purgatiye gum extracted from aloes. 1 
1 12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain | certain ſubMe ſhingle. „„ 
POE r preſidin 3 different in different, plants, of too great tenuft xx 
. o be collected in their pure ſtate, and N otls, gums, andre Þþ 
of ns are only the matrices or vehicles. This enquiry is foreign t 
nly be purpoſes of pharmacy, which is concerned only about groſſer 


nd more fenfible' objetts. When ze obtain from an oderiferous 
lant an eſſential oil, containing i in 4 ſmall: gompaſs the whole „„ 


chat ance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our intentions are equa ily. „ 
* aſwered, whethef the ſübſtance of the oil be the Hire odorous 4 
de- latter, or whether it have diffuſed through” it fragrant principle q 
ple ore ſubtile than itſelf. And, when this oil, in long keeping, laſes 


5 odour, and becomes a refirs; it 
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; ;. refemblance, in their general properties, 
able kingdom, be e 
Animal Gifs 


of themſelves, diſſaluble either in water or vinous ſpirits; but'they 


© from caſtor an actual eſſential. oil has been obtained, in a very ſmall 
quantity, but of an exceedingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. ©: 0A 


* ters, and, when. corrupted, prove more offenſive, | 
11 . : > wn 1 > 2 4 
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N animal bodies we find certain mad which. have a great 
to thoſe of the veget - 


and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not, 
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may be united with water by the intervention of gum or mucilage; 
and moſt of them may be changed into ſoap, and thus rendered 
miſcible. with ſpirit, as well as water, by fixt alkaline: ſalts, 
\ The. odorous matter F ſome odoriferous animal ſubſtances, as 
at 


muſk, civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, ſoluble in ſpirit of wo 
and volatile in the heat of boiling water. Cartheuſer relates, th 


The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry 
animal ſubſtances, in which their peculiar taſtes reſide, arediſſolved 


by reQihed ſpirit, and feem to have ſome analogy with reſins and 
" gummy refins. 1 * : | „ 


The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables; 
diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils: like gums alſo, it 


_ renders oils and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. | +. 


Some inſects, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid 
juice, which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 
There are however ſundry animal juices, which differ greatly, 


even in theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding 


ones of vegetables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears analogous 


to vegetable gummy Jul, has this remarkable difference, that 


duce this dangerous or mortal cons 
: but the heat requiſite for this ef- 


fe&is greater than theHuman body appears capable of ſuſtaining; 


being nearly about the middle point between 


n 11 greateſt human 
Tax ſoſt and Quid parts of agimals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run 
into putrefraction: they autre 


much ſooner than vegetable mat- 
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| animals ; as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by _.: 
an pbſtruction of the natural emunRories, from throwing off their 


of the vifcera,, or 


This ona takes hee, i. in 1 3 by. 1 ** oy 2 1 4] 


© volatile and corruptible parts. 
The doctrine of e both 1 in 6 Joing andin dead animals, "322 


82 


unventi ated S, thus corrup 
countries, ee cauſes; 3 
climates, in moiſt ſizüations, from a want of e "© C 

During putrefatin;. a.quantity of air is er all the hu - 
mours become gradually thinner, and the brows parts more ax and 2 
tender. Hence ny, which ſucceeds the ads 19 of any. 
mprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries byaftrin- 
gents ; and the wake: is and laxity of the veſſels obſervable in 
ſcurvies, &c. 

The craſfamentus of human blood chibgrs & F 0 
into a dark rid-eichred liquor ; a few drops of Whieh tigge the - 
ſerum of a tawny hye 3 like that of th ichor of ſores aid en- ES | q 
teric fluxes, and of the white of the eye, the-ſaliva, *t Sram of 1 
blood drawn from u vein, and tfät w lich oozes from a bliſter, in 
deep ſcurvies, and the advanced ſtate of malignant fevers. 

The putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity 8 
urind to a flame-coloured. water, 15 common in fevers and in the 
ſcurvy,” This mixture, after ſtading an hour or two, güthers a 
cloud, reſembling what.is ſeen in che crude water off acute em- 
pers; with ſome oily matter on the "wo like ny "Me _ 
floats on ſcorbutic rin | SO 


air ma 
d in a leſs pon 
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ſcmblin well digeſted pus, and a to a fai ö e green. 4 2 4 
ſerum, utrefied as to become geen, is perhaps never to be 
ſeen i in 1 1 of. living animals: but in dead bodies this ferum © 7 
is to be diſtinguiſhed by tha green colour: which the Yeſh Acquires, .. - 
in corr upting. In falted meats,{this is commonl aſeribed to th 
brine, but erroneoully ; for tha has no. ower of giving ** * 3 
| lour, but only of qualifying the taſte, al in wo | 
effects of corrſted aliments,* In fob. ulcers, n ot 
where the ſerum is left to e the maſter 3 
found of this colour, and js then always acrinipnious. 1 

„The W of Inimal We is Si tative or rea by - 


all ſali 0 . 


the ſalts ts that have been ee of, ſea : Wi ſeems to bed putfe- 5 
faction the leaſt: in ſmall: quantities, 3 it eveniaccelerates the * | 

he vege ble. bitters, as chamomile flowers, are much Rags 
antiſeptics, not only preſerving fleſh long uncorrupted, bur es 
wiſe ſomewhat correcting it when putrid: the mineral acids have 

this laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vinous ſpirits, A0 
matic and warm ſubſtances, moſt of the diaphoretic drugsy ang. 
the acrid plants falſely called alkaleſcent, as ſcuryygraſs and horſer 
. Fadifh, are alſo 2 55 to reſiſt putrefaction nd ſome of the 9 
Lorgent earths,” as chalk, to promote it. 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding, the firong tendency. * 
animal matters to putrefaction, yet broths, made from them ih. 
beadmixture of vegetables, inſtead of puti efying, turn ſour. Dr. 
rin 1 that when animal fleſh in e is beaten up with 

des pp or other farinaceous vegetables, and. ; proper quantity of 
| water, into the co of a pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept. 

in a heat equal to f the human body, grows in a littletime 
ſour; while the vegetable matters, without the" fleſh, ſuffer no” 


ths change. (See the a its to Dr. . 8 wee * 
en of the ary: N 


I 
« od . 
4 


1 ſubſtances, "WED in 1 open 1 E. l like ves. 
- getables, into ſoot _ aſhes, but, wit 55 difference, that. no-fixt 
alkalingſatean be obtain from the aſhes and that no acid vag 
pour accompanies the ſmoke, They emit, | Ting the burning 
- a fetid ſmell, of a peculiar kind, by which. animal ſubſtances maß 
| be diſtinguiſhed at once from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom. In 


. cloſe Veſſels, they give over, after the watery moiſture, a volatile 
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alkaline. ſalt, which either concgetes into a ſolid form, or diſſolſes 
in the water, and thus compoſes What is called ſpirit; together 
wich an empyreumatic oil, of a more fetid kind than the oils of 
. er : without the Jeaſt footſtep of acid throughout the whole 


"mp ck coal remains, which, n the open. air burns 
= into e gg void of laline matter. Fn * 7 
It was Witerved 3 in the precaling ſection, that ſome few vegetables, 


in this reſolution of them byMre, diſcover ſome agreement, in theif 
matter, with bodies of the animal kingdom; yielding a volatile 

Alkaline falt in confiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the 
acid or fixt alkali, which the geiſſerality of vegetables afford. In 
animal ſubſtances alſo there are ſome exceptions, to the general 
analyſis : from/apimal fats, inſtead of a volatile allali,.an acid li 


obtain, and their empyreumatie 8 7 Fn. the peculin 
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N the intel kingdom is found 3 0 eile 8 =_ 
P ae n the ſurface of waters, or ifuing from 13 
clefts of rocks, particularly in the eaſtern. countries, of a fron 
ſmell, very! ichen from that of vegetable or animal po Es: =. 
a as water, highly inflammable, not ſoluble i in ſpirit. of wine, 
and more averſe to unioꝶ with water than any other oils... * 
There are different Torts of theſe: mineral oils, more & Lc $ 

tinged; and of a more or leſs" agreeable, and a ſtronger or weaker, - 
ſmell. By the admxture of concentrated acids, which raiſe. no 
great heat or gonflic with them, they: begome thick, and at length 1 
conſiſtent; and, int zeſe ſtages, are called bitumen. 
Theſe thickened Þr concreted oils, like the correſp pondigg rc > 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom, are generally Coluble in i rit of 
wine, but much more difficultly, more 5 and for t e molt 
part only partially": they liquefy by heat, but require the 
be conſiderabl ſtrong er. In a proper degree of heat, they; vive 
out a fluid os . e reſembling the native petrolea; Tmal . 
quantity of a ulack coaly matter renfaining behind. Their ſr mells 
| are various; but all of them, either in 6: natural ſtate, or hen 
melted, or ſet on fire, TR a. peculiar 1 55 FF rong fg 7 ” + 

Arte r I - 
ay treating of e and ahimals, we Soho bog tai ** 2of > 
their earthy matters, that the diſtinguiſhing characters "of: the: ſen 7 
veral claſſes of earthy bodies might be the more eaſily apprehended, = 
by having them placed here in one ſyngptical vie y: the little my 3 
propriety of joining the Vegetable and animal carths to the. Wee 1 
muſt be overlooked for the ſake of that advantage Under. xh — 
mineral earths are included ſtones, thei being ro other than cart ;' —_— 
in an indurated ſtate.— The different kinds c | theſe 50 
taken notice of, are "tho following: „ 6 ig. 
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1. Earths kia in < the nitrous, 3 7214 vegetable with; hut) 2 4 1 

at all or exceedi ly ſparingly in the vitrial a #6 then previak ws, 

diſſolved in other acids, they are precipitated by tha Adi 5 
| laſt, which thus unites tvith them into infipid, ar 1252 25 pid con. ING 

 Cretes, not diſſoluble in any liguor. Of this kind are 8 is "i 


| 7. The mineral calearecus g : diftinguiſhed by. its; being ry 
vertible, in @ Arong fire withaut "addition, into an acrimoniaus — 
called quichlime. This __ occurs in a — of forms in a 
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„% Eee, of Pharmacy. . Part 1 

.  neral kingdom. The fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the 
hard marbles, the tranſparent frars> the earthy matter containgq in 

waters, and which, ſeparating from them, + incruſtates the ſides of 

caverns, or hangs in icicles from the top, receiving from its dif- 

ferent appearances different appellations; how ſtrongly ſoever ſome. 

of theſe bodies have been recommended for particular medicinal - 

purpoſes, are at bottom no other than different forms of this cal 

careous. earth, ſimple hich hey by + wn of the ſuper- 


= ficial characters by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs“ 
Mett of them contain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome 
of the indifloluble kinds of earth; which, however, affects their 
maetlicinal qualities no otherwiſe, than by the addition which it 
makes to their bulk. Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt, and 
is therefore in general preferred. They all burn into a ſtrong 
þ hag wa ein this Rate, a part of them diſſolves in water, which 
us becomes impregnated with the aſtringent and lithontriptie ' 
powers that have been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome of the earths in 
their natural flate. % e 
2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into guicklime, like the 
mineral. Of this kind are oyſter ſhells, and all the marine ſhells 
that have been examined ; though with ſome variation in the 
ſtrengch of the quicklime produced from them. 4 
3 The earth of bones and horns : not at all burning into quick» 
| lime. This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids thal 
either of the preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubjects with a 
quantity of gelatinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long 
| boiling in water, and more perfectly by burning in the. open air? 
the earth may be extracted alſo from the bone or horn, though 
difficultly, by means of acids; whereas vegetables, and the ſoft 
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parts of animals, yield their pure earth by burning only. 


— 
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II. Earths ſeluble with eaſe in the uitriolię as well as other acidt; 
and yielding, in all their combinations therewith, ſaline contretes 
1. Magneſia alba: compſing w1th the vitriolic acid a bitter pure, 
 gative liguor. This earth has not yet been found naturally in 4 
pure ſtate. It is obtained from the purging mineral waters and their 
Ales from the bitter liquor e, remains after the cryſtallization 
of ſea ſalt from ſea water, and from the fluid which remains un- 
cryſtallized in the putrefaction of ſome ſorts of rough nitre. The 
aſhes of vegetables appear to be nearly the ſame kind of earth, 
2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolic acid à very 
eftringent liquor. This earth alſo has not been found naturally 
Pure, It is obtained from alum, hich is no other than a combi» 
nation of it with the-vitriolic acid: it may likewiſe be extracted, 
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III. Earths which by digeſtion in acids, either 
derate warmth, uri not at all aifſatved. © 


92 
* 4 


1 A eee bard, or acquitirig an additional _| 
hardneſs in the fire. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral va. 
rieties, differing in ſome particular properties: as the puret clays, + 
which, when moiſtened with water, form a very viſcous maſs, dm. 
cultly diffuſible through a larger quantity of the fluid, and flowly <. - 
ſubſiding from it: Set, leſs viſcous, more readily miſcible W 
water, and more readily ſubſiding: and ochres, which have little 
or nothing of the viſcoſity of the two foregoing, and are com- 
monly impregnated with a yellow or red ferruginedus cal. 
2. Cryſtalline earth: ' naturally: bard, fo dt to firike ſparks with © 
feel: becoming Friable in 4 ſtrong fire. Of this kind are flints, 
cryſtals, &c. which, appear to conſiſt of one and the F 8 earth; 
differing in the purity, hardnels and tranſparency of the mas. 
3. E earth: reducible by a gentle heat into a ſoft powder, ' © 
which unites with water into a. maſs, ſomewhat viſcous and tenacious 
while moiſt, but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat 
deprives the 28 of this property, without occaſioning any ober 
alteration, Such are the tranſparent ſelenitæ; the fibrous ten 
maſſes improperly called Engliſh tale; and the granulated Opfa or . 3 
plaſter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe bodies, however, have been 
commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a diſtin& kind from the 
reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthetical expert: 
ments, to be no other than combinations. of the mineral calcareous © 
earth with vitriolic acid. (See the characters of the earths of he 
firſt claſs): 25 7 ed chro RE TO CP 
4. Talky earth: ſcarcely. alterable by a vehement fire. The 
maſſes of this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy textures; = 
more or leſs pellucid, bright or glittering ; ſmooth'and unctucuhs 
to the touch; too flexible and elaſtic to be eaſily pulverized; Toft, 3 
ſo as to be cut with a knife. In theſe reſpects ſome of the gyp= F 
ſeous earths greatly reſemble them, but the difference is readily © 
diſcovered by fire; a weak heat reducing the gypſeous to de, 
| while the ſtrongeſt makes no other alteration in Nee 1 
what diminiſhing their flexibility, brightneſs, and unQuolity. + 
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Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt ob« *. * 
vious characters are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, © Þ 
and great weight; the lighteſt of them is fix, and t ic heavieſt up- - 
wards of nineteen times — — an equal bulk of water. „ 

They all melt in the fire; exgept platina, a metallic body, Which 
bas not been applied to any medical uſe, and which is therefore 
excluded from this | general yiew of medicinal fubjects : f os * & | 
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Cold and Gly how long ſoever they are continued * ben 
remain n undiminiſhed. be other. metals, if air be 


admitted to them, are gradually converted, with different degrees 


of facility, into à powdery or friable fubſtance, called calx, deſtitute 
of the metallic aſpect, and much lighter in proportion to its bulk, 


than the metal itielf. T his change in their obvious properties is 


generally accompanied with a notable alteration in their medicinal 


_ virtues: thus quickſilver, which taken into the body in its crude. 


ſtate and undivided, ſeems inactive, when calcined by fire, proves, 
_ even in ſmall doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and, in ſmaller 
nes, a powerful alterative in chronical diſorders; while regulus 
of antimony, on the contrary, is changed, by the een 
. a high degree of vieulence to a ſtate of inactivity. 

Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat beide ignition 1 
thoſe of lead and biſmutb, in a red or low white heat, run into a 
tranſparent glaſs; the others are not at all vitreſcible; or -not 
without extreme vehemence of fire. Both the calces and glaſſes 
recover their metallic form an qualities again, by the eilfal ad- 
dition of any kind of inflamriable ſubſtance that Foes. not cont 
2 mineral acid. 2 

All metallic Ponte Aiffolve in acids; lot only 3 in \ partielis 
" Hs: as ſilver and lead inthe nitrous; > ſome only in compoſitions 
of acids, as gold in a mixture of the nitrous and marine; and 


others, as iron, and zinc, in all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in- 


alkaline liquors, as copper; and others, as lead, in expreſſed oils, 
Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur, and fixt alkaline falt, they 
are all, except zinc, made ſoluble in water. +» 

All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline lens 0 2 powerful 
effects in the human body, wa. + many of them appear in their 
pure ſtate to be inactive. Their activity is generally in proportion 
to the quantity of acid combined with them: Thus lead, which in 
ts erude form has no ſenſible effect, when united with a ſmall por- 
tion of vegetable acid into ceruſe, diſcovers a low degree of the 


0: yptic and malignant quality, which it ſo ſtrongly exerts when 
lended, with a larger quantity of the ſame acid, into what is call- 
ed ſaccharum ſaturn and thus mercury, with a certain quantity? 
of the marine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, which by 
diminiſhing the proportion of A. becomes the mild medicine cal⸗ 
led mercuriur dultis. . 5 
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. r acids a are diſtinguiſhed. by the names — the: con- 
cretes from which they have been principally extracted; the vis 
the nitruus from nitre or faltpetre, and the 

marine from common ſea ſalt, They are all highly corroſive, in- 
nue '2s as not. 55 be ſafely ee "unleſs largely diluted with 
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obtund or ſuppreſs their 


water, or united with ſ ſubſtances. as. 
acidity. Mixed baſtily. with nous 
ebullition and heat, accompanied ay 
noxious fumes: à part of the 1 PIES 
ſpirit into a new. compound, ya; of ac 


x 3 86 
r * 2 


ny a 


$ intimately with the vinous 


leſs, many of the compound -ſalts reſulting from the combination 


- 


either of an acid or alkaline quality. ; Oo ſũ 

The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
liquor, the acid part being blended with a large proportion of water, 
without which it would be diffuſed into. an incoercible vapour: 


raline ſalts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, abſorb from the acid 
liquors only the pure acid part; ſo that the water may now be 
evaporated by heat, and the compound ſalt left in a dry form, 

volatile alkali of animals, and the fixt alkali of vegetables. In the 


reſpects from the vegetable, is found ſometimes in a detached ate, 


and metallic bodies, reſult a variety of ſaline compounds, the prin- 


| Thevitriolic acid, in its concentrated Jiquid ſtate, is much more 


he nitrous yellowiſh red, and the marine white vapours. If bottles, 


bſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitiſh one by the marine. 


Of the affinities of badies. ._ 


L 

— © 
* 

. 


louſly diſſolved in any other acid. It is obvious, that, on the 


likewiſe 


Ll 


pirits, they raiſe_a violent 


It is obſervable, that the marine acid id much leſs diſpoſed to this 
anion with ſpirit of wine, than either of the other two; neverthe- 


mineral kingdom, another ſpecies of fixt alkali, different in ſeveral 


but more plentifully in combination with the marine acid, with 
Which it compoſes ſea ſalt. From the coalition of the different 
acids with theſe three alkalies, and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths 


Ir is already laid down as à character of one of the claſſes of 
arths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates. them when they ate ue ; 


* 


* 


of earthy and metallic bodies with. this acid, ate, ſoluble in that 
ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. All-theſe acids 
efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixt and volatile, and _ 
form with them neutral ſalts, that is, ſuch as diſcover. no marks 


We have already taken notice of two ſorts of alkaline falt, the Y 


ipal of which will be particularized in the ſequeſ of this work,, 


ponderous than the other two, emits no viſible vapours in the heat 
df the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture therefrom, and igereaſes in 
ts weight: the nitrous and marine emit copious cortoſive fume, 


ontaining the three acids, be ſtopt with cork, the cork is found in 
little time tinged black by the vitriolie, corroded into a yellow 


11nciple, this particular acid may be diſtinguiſhed: from all others. 
his character ſerves not only for the acid in its pure fate, but 


the vitriolic ſtands in need of 10, much lefs water fox its condenſa- 
tion as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence (whence it is called 
oil of vitriol), and, in ſome circumſtances, even à ſolid one. Al- 
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xe wiſe for all its combinations that are ſoluble in water. If à fos 


. itſelf to the chalk, forming therewith a compound, which, being no 
longer diſſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole milky, for a time, 
and, then, gradually ſubſides, [> 7." 6-000 


another criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked. If any ſalt containiſg 
it be mixed with powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed, in 
a cloſe veſſel, to a moderate ſtrong fire, the acid will unite directiy 
with the inflammable part of the charcoal, and compoſe therewith 
tion of the vitriolic acid with a ſmall. proportion of inflammable 
matter. With any kind of inflammable matter that is not volatile in 
. Cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or of bitumengs, 


The nitrous acid alſo, with whatever kind of body it be com- 
bined, is both diſtinguiſhed, and extricated therefrom, by means of 


ſubject be mixed with a little powdered charcoal, and made red- 


thus conſumed or diſſipated together, there remains only the ſub- 
ſtance that was before combined with the acid, and the ſmall quan 
28. the aſhes afforded by the coal. CVVT 9 


buy any degree of heat: on the addition of the vitriolic acid, thi 


_ Eipitate the earth: and a fixt alkali will diſlodge the volatile; whit 
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Jution of any compound ſalt, whoſe acid is the vitriolic, be added 
to a ſolution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part 
from the ſubſtance with which it was before combined, and join 


This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound ſalts, by 


/ 


a genuine ſulphur. Common brimſtone is no other than a combina- 


this acid compoſes always the ſame identical ſulphur. 


any inflammable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition: if the 


hot, a deflagration or fulmination enſues, that is, a bright flame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, and the inflammable matter and the acid bein 


FRY 9 wn ebc ad as ac... 


his property of the nitrous acid, of deflagrating with inflamma- 
ble ſubſtances, and that of the vitriolic, of forming ſulphur with 
them, ſerve not only as criteria of the reſpectivè acids in*the 
various forms and diſguiſes, but likewiſe for diſcovering inflamm- 
ble matter in bodies, when its quantity is too ſmall to be ſenſible 9 
other trials. 8 F  ave.0 of 
If a fixt alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of 
vinegar, into a neutral ſalt; on adding to this compound . fome 
marine acid, the acetous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale 
totally in a moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the 
alkali: the addition of the nitrous will, in like manner, diſpolleſ 
the marine, which now ariſes in its proper white fumes, though 
without ſuch an addition, it could not be extricated from the alkall 


nitrous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaviny 
only the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. © © 

Again, if any metallic body. be diſſolved in an acid, the addi: 
tion of any earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will prec 
pitate the metal: a volatile alkaline ſalt will, in like manner, pre 


| lat 


2 


| 1aſt being readily exbalable by heat, the remaining ſalt will be the 
| ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been joined together at firſt,  _ 
without the intervention of any of the other bodies. „ 
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Tux power in bodies, on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and 
combinations depend, is called by the chemiſts ArFINMT Y; a term, 
like the Newtonian attraction, deſigned to expreſs, not the cauſe, 
but the effect. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite © 
with an alkali, they ſay it has greater affinity to the alkali than to 
the metal: and when, converſively, they ſay it has a greater affinity 
to fixt alkalies than to thoſe of the volatile kind, they mean only 
that it will unite with the fixt in preference to the volatile, and 
that, if previouſly united with a volatile alkali, it will. forſake this 
| for A xt one. e . 5 n . 485 AY $I 22 - 4 
The doctrine of the affinities of botlies is of very extenſive uſe 


in the chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, are founded'on it : ſeveral of the preparations 
turn out very different from what would be expected by a perſon 
unacquainted with theſe properties of bodies; and ſeveral of them, 


he if, from an error in the proceſs, or other cauſes, they prove_unfit 
d- WY for the uſe intended, may be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, . - 
me 


by ſuch tranſpoſitions of their component parts as are pointed out 
by the knowledge of their affinities” ar 
I ſhall here, therefore, ſubjoin a table of the principal: affinities _ 
obſerved in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefſy on that of _ 
Mr. Geoffroy (which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French 
academy for the year 1718), with ſuch corrections and additions as 
F have furniſhed. 1 F 

The table is thus to be underſtood. The ſubſtance printed in 
capitals, on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity witingn 
e bi chat immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo n 
to the end of the ſeries; that is, if any of the remote bodies have = 
deen combined with the top one, the addition of any of the inter- 
ſome ediate bodies will diſunite them; the intermediate body uniting 
with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throwing out the re- 
f the ote one. Thus, in the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water, a fixt 
ole! Kali being placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is 
Wo be concluded, that, wherever water and ſpirit be mixed together, 
11kalt he addition of any fixt alkaline falt will abſorb the water, ane 
„ ccaſion the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſubſtances 


ry 
«& » 


avine re expreſſed in one ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any one of 
ooſe bodies, which are neareſt to the uppermoſt, will in like man- 
add er diſengage from it any one of thoſe which are more remote. 
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N Elements 'of Pharmacy. . P 
j EY ka 7 | h 1 8 5 | Y ; 2 7 
f Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. = T 
:* - FINE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus con- i 
| fiſts in contrivances for containing and applying fire, and i 
; for directing and regulating its power. Of theſe -contrivances, . 
Kaalled furnaces, there are different kinds, according to the conve- Wi 
nience of the place, and the particular purpoſes they are intended 
to anſwer. I ſhall here endeavour to give a general idea of the X 
ſtructure of thoſe which are employed in pharmaceutical opera- , 
tions, and of the principles on which they are built. 1 
” HRT „ SSR F urnaces. N 
THz moſt fimple furnace is the common ſtove, otherwiſe called 5 
? the furnace for OPEN FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, WW - 
tive or fix inches deep: with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs i 
bottom, for ſupporting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo uM. 
to be moveable from place to place; or is fixt in brickwork. In 
this latter caſe, a cavity is left under the grate, for receiving the 1 
aſhes that drop through it; and an aperture or door, in the fore b. 
of this aſh-pit, ſeryes both for allowing the aſhes to be occaſionally: 
raked out, and for admitting air to paſs up through the fuel. Th, 
furnace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require only a modefatt 
heat; as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids. The n 
ſe], containing the ſubject, is ſupported over the fire by a trevet, Le 
A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening x 


upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with 
ſuch materials as are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire; with a gr 
and aſh- pit beneath, as in the preceding; and communicating il 
the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chimney z makes a winl 
FURNACE. | 7 35 35 = 
The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greats 
will be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more il 
. tenſely will the fire burn; provided the width of the chimney i 
- ſufficient to allow a free paſſage to all the air that the furnace cl 
receive through the grate : for which purpoſe, the area of the apt! 
ture of the chimney ſhould be nearly equal to the area of then 
terſtices of the grate. 1 Dk” 2 
lence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made 
Ft upon one another at the ends, ſo that the length can be occ 
fionally increaſed or diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will 9 
increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, 
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In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be : 
procured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends 3 
wholly upon the quantity of e through and 2 
animating the burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt ve ement 
fire may be ſuppreſſed or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more or leſsclofing 
either the aſh-pit door by which the air is admitted, or the chim- 
ney by which it paſſes off; and that the fire may be more or leſs 
raiſed again, by more or Jeſs opening thoſe paſlages. A moveable. 
| plate, or REGISTER, in any convenient part of the chimney, af. 
fords commodious means of varying the width of the pallage, and 
| conſequently. of regulating the hee. 


THeRE are two, general kinds of theſe wind furnaces ;z* one, 
with the chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace ; | 
the other with the chimney on one ſide, and the mouth clear, 
In the former, either the upper part of the furnace is. contracted 
to ſuch an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is co- 
vered with an arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aper- 
ture in the middle, As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the in- 
ſide of the furnace cannot be come at from above; a door is made 
in the fide, a little above the grate, for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting 


the matter in the fire, c. * „ 1 
For performing FUSIONS in this furnace, the crucible, or melt= = 
ing veſſel, is placed immediately among the fuel; with a flip of 4 
brick, or ſome other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to 
keep the cold air, which enters underneath, from ſtriking on its 
bottom. e „ e , 


When deſigned as a RREVERBERATORV, that is, for diſtillation 
in long necks or coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed 
acroſs, above the fire, for ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes 
out at an aperture made for that purpoſe in the ſide. This aperture 
ſhould be made in the fide oppoſite to that in which is the door 
above-mentioned, or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that the receiver, 
tted on the neck of the diſtilling veſſel without the furnace, may 

ot lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir the fire, or _ 
hrow in freſh fuel. | VVV Re 
The other kind of wind furnace communicates, by an aperture 
n its back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, _ 
Pr with the chimney of the room; in which latter caſe, all other 
haſſages into the chimney muſt be cloſed up. Here the mouth of 
he furnace. ſerves for a door, which may be occaſionally covered 
ith 2 plate or tile. Of this kind is the furnace moſt commonly 


ed for fuſion in a crucible. , . | | oe £ 
Tais laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace 
pear, affords the conyenience of letting into it a boiling or evapo-" | 
RUNg pan, a copper Mill, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an « 
, 
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iron ſand pot, or other like veſſels, of ſuch a ſize, that they may 
be ſupported on the furnace by their.rims. The mouth being-thas 
occupied by the veſſels, a door muſt be made in the fide for ſu j- 


”  - plying and ftirring the fuel. | 


- — 


5 When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a sanD ATH 
+ - I is moſt commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate 
furnished with a ledge of freeſtone or brickwork at each fide. 
| The mouth of the furnace is to be cloſely covered by one end of 
this plate; and the canal, by which the furnace communicates 
with its chimney, is to be lengthened and carried along under the 

plate; the plate forming the upper fide of the canal. In this kind 

of ſand-bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees of heat, 
may be carried on at once; for the heat decreaſes gradually from 
the end over the furnace to the other. „„ 
When large veſſels, as 8TILLs,' and iron pots for diſtilling 
hartſhorn. and aqua-fortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable 
part of the bottom of the veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon 

ff 44; + es) © 7-8 
I be large ſtill, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to its 

height, and whoſe weight when charged with liquor requires great 
part Pit to be thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the 

Action of the fire underneath, To make up for. this diſadvantages, 

the heat, which riſes at the further end of a long narrow grate, 
ts conveyed all round the ſides of the veſſel, by a ſpiral, canal, 
which communicates at top with a common chimney. "= 
The pots for diſtilling hattſhorn and aqua-fortis in thelarge w 
have part of their great weight. borne up by three ſtrong ping Ur 
trunnions, at equal diſtances round the pot towards the middlg, 
teaching into a brickwork ; ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſlary] 
underneath, a greater ſurface of the wide bottom lies expoſed 80 
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the immediate action of the fire. 


Ir a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral candl, 
as in the ſand. furnace above-mentioned, be carried to a conſiders 
able height above the part where this canal enters it; and it be 
filled with fuel to the top, and cloſely covered; the fuel will burn 
no higher than up to the upper fide of the canal through which the 
air-paſles off, and, in proportion as this lower part of the fuel cons 
fumes, it will be ſupplied by that above, which falls down in it 
place. Hence in this furnace, called an ATHANOR, a confſtank 
wy FE may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time, withouk 
attendance. , 8 | | ER 5 8 1 7 | EL Nh 4 N 
The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, 
is commonly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals maj 
fall the more freely; but nvt ſo much as that the part on fire # 
ttom may be too ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is on 
8 ä e 
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oppoſite to the canal or flew; ot a number of openings according to 
the ſize of the furnace and the degree of heat required, for ſupply- 
ing air, which is more conveniently admitted in this manner ban 
through the grate, 4s the ititerſtices of the grate are in time choaked 
up by CC * 
js + 


is furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. 
Its. cahal or 8 as in the ſand furnace already. deſeribed, paſſes 
under 4 ſand-bath or water-bath'; at the further end of which, it 
| riſes perpendiculatly to ſuch a height, as may occalion a ſufficient 
| draught of air through tbe fre + 
The flew may be ſo wide, as to correſpond to the whole height 
of the fire-place. A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between the. 
flew and the furnace, enables us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, 
and conſequently the 4 of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace be- 


| neath the flew be inclo ed to the ground, the heat in this ty will _ 
S confiderableenough to be applicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes. 


Wir regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixt ones are built 
of bricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. Any kind 
of loam or clayey compolition that is of a proper degree of tenacity, 
which, when made into a paſte with water and well worked, does 
not ſtick to the fingers, and which, when thoroughly dried, neither 
E cracks nor melts in a vehement fire, is fit for this uſe : the purer 
and more tenacious clays. require to have their tenacity. lefſenediby 
an admixture of ſand, or rather of the ſame kind of clay burnt 


and groſsly powered... 
Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or. copper plates, 
lined to the thickneſs, of an inch or more with the ſame kind of 
layey compoſition : which, for this uſe, may be beaten with ſome 
Worſe-dung, chopt ſtraw, or cut hair or tor... 
Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate 
extent, may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common black- 
ead melting pots; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot for 
he aſh- pit, another above this for the fire: place, and introdueing 


wo doors, [A particular account of the method: of preparing theſe 
urnaces for different uſes may be ſeen in the firſt part of the Com- 


nercium Philoſophico-technicum. ] 5 


N | Baths. thy. 5 raetcin® 
Tunes en Aa and oo ee CO 
| Wurrt a firong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of. 

hetals, &c, the veſſel containing the ſ ubject-matter is placed among 
he burning fuel, of immediately over it: this is called operati | 


ployed is either of glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of earthen 
are, the ſand - bath or water-bath 5 uſed, to defend the veſſel * 
„ 7 N — 
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circular iron grate, of ſuch a ſize, that it may reſt between th 


a naked fire. Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the well ® "+ 
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the immediate action of the fire, and to render the heat leſs flug 


7 


A 


3 Both theſe baths have their particular advantages and-inconvent 
WM ences. In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid; 
whereas in ſand,” it varies in different parts of one perpendicular 
line, decreaſing. from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be 
made to receive or to tranſmit to veſſels immerſed in it, above a 
certain degree of beat, viz. that which is ſufficient to make it boil, 

and hence it ſecures effectually againſt any danger of an excefs of 
heat in thoſe operations wherein the product would be injured by 

a heat greater than that of boiling water: but this advantage renders 
1 uſclets for proceſſes which require a greater heat, U 2 which 
fand or other like ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There 
is this convenience alſo in the ſand- bath, that the heat may be reg. 

dily diminiſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raiſing 
it Ahe out of the fand, or ſinking it deeper; that different ſuh- 
jects may be expoſed to different degrees of heat from one fire; and 
that it keeps the. veſſels ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould 
be a large coarfe-grained kind, ſeparated from the finer parts byþ 
waſhing, and from little ſtones by the fieve. 7 
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| 1 1 8 Coating of glaſſes, and Lutes. 
: Sonax proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels int 
naked fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glal 
mould be choſen ; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, mui 
better than thoſe which are thicker and in appearance ſtronger.” 
All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, mull 
be cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by flow degrees: and when tl 
proceſs is finiſhed, they ſhould be as lowly cooled, unleſs when 
the veſſel is to be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſont 
_ Ffublimations : in this caſe it is more adviſeable to expoſe the hd 
glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which will ſoon: occaſion it to exit 
than to endanger throwing down the ſublimed matter among ll 
As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent. 
contact of cold air on ſupplying-freſh fuel, &c. the glafs is tol 
coated over, to the thickneſs of about half a crown, with Win 
| ſor loam, ſoftened with water into a proper conſiſtence, and beat 
up with ſome horſe-dung, or with the other clayey compoſitial 
already mentioned. 0 


Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring, the junctus 
of the vellels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits 
animals; for the diftillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be mall 
tened with a ſolution. of fixt alkaline ſalt inſtead of water. © 
moſt other rer of wet bladder, or a paſte of flout 
"water, or of linſeed meal (that is, the cake left after che exprelſ 
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of oil of linſeed) are ſufficient lutes. The few ſimple lutes, here 
deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the purpoſes of the more 1 
| operoſe compoſitions recommended for theſe intentions by the che- 
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oe the- ounce into twenty. pennyweights; and the penny weight into 


"I Pan meaſures employes ith us in pharmacy are the commol 
4+. - wine meal! ures. 


5 Th, Boot im wal HET) Weights. 1 e . 
Pat different kinds of weights are made uſe T7 in this 3 ; 
one in the merchandize of gold and ſilver; the other for almoſt all 
goods beſides, The firſt we call Troy, me latter Averdupois! 
weight. | m 
"he goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces; 10 


twenty-four g grains. The Averdupois pound is divided into fixteen 
| & 5: and the ounce into eight parts, called dam. | 
2 The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories ( which Pc 
is the only one made uſe of in this FE is that of the gold oh 


| divided in ade following manner ES e 1 
| | 2 pound... | 3 ITY 1 eon 
22 a 1 8 
O he 1. % Jeight Drams. . eo 
oe The Dram 775 three Scruples. 
| 2 1 N Ser uple 14 twenty Grains. 5 Ip 
= 1 5 The grain is equal to Fa goldſmiths' grain. 1 10 


Tie u Welten or Troy pound i is leſs than the Averdupois, but the 
ounce and the dram greater. The Troy pound contains 5670 Pie 
grains; the Averdupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contain; 

480 grains ; the Averdupois only 4371. The Troy dram 60; the 
Averdupois dram ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven drama Avet- 
dupois are equal to five drams Troy ; twelve ounces Averdupois to 
bee eleven ounces Troy; and nineteen pounds Averdupois to 
omewhat more than twenty-three pounds Troy. 1 

"Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confulidh 
in the practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſell by 
the Averdupois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept ano 

weights adjuſted to the Ivy pound greater than two drams, uſungro 

for all above Averdupois. y this means it is apparent, that inall 
compoſitions, where the ingredients are preſeribed ſome by pounds 
and others by ounces, they are taken in a wrong proportion to each 
other; and the ſame happens when they are directed in leſſer deno- | 
minations than the ounce, as theſe ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothe- ur 

_earies, are made to a different ounce. The mercurial plaſter of thei 
late Pharmacopoeia, and the mercurial cerate of the preſent, if ar 
compounded by the Averdupois weight, contain about one-{1xth 
tels quickfilyer than if made, as they ought to be, by the Tech, 
This error prevailed ſo far as to be received in ſome former editions 
of the London Pharmacopceia itſelf; but! is now ee emen 
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| A'Gallon ),  ceight Pints (libre.) 
The Pint {© contains 4 ſixteen Ounces. 1 
The Qunce ) ( eight Dram. 
By a ſpoonful is underſtood, in the London diſpenſatory, the 
meaſure of half an ounce; in the Edinburgh, half an ounce weight 
in ſyrups, and three drams in diſtilled waters. : 2 
Though the pint is called by Latin writers /ibra or pound, there 
is not any known liquor of which a pint meaſure anſwers to that 
weight. A pint of the higheſt. rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds a : 
pound by above half an ounce; a pint of water exceeds it by up- 
wards of three ounces ;. and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more 
than two pounds and a quarter. EE 
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A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids may 
on many occaſions be uſeful, both for aſſiſting the operator in re- 
gulating their proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhewing the com- 
parative gravities of the fluids themſelves. I have therefore drawn 
p ſuch a table for a pint, an ounce, and a dram meaſure, of thoſe. 
iquids, whoſe gravity has been determined by experiments that can 
de relied on. The wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, whence 
he pint contains 287; the ounce 1127; and the dram 414 of a cu- 


dic inch, 


a 
* 


Table of the weights of different fluids. * 


3 N Ounce 
Pint weighs [meafur 
7, Es: eighs 
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INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS, © 
Ethereal Spirit of Wine 
ighly-rectified Spirit of Wine 
ommon- rectified Spirit of Wine 
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cdunces 
. 


roof Spirit | 
Dulcifhed Spirit of Salt 
Dulcitied Spirit of Nitre = 


„ 
ureundy g 
| 2 B . 
EEx RESSED Oils. 
Ole IEF os. 
inſeed Oil . 
1 | N32 | * 8. 13 
„ EssxN IAT Oils. 

il of Futpentige 
of Orange Peel . © on 
of Juniper Berries 
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| P , } Ounce | Dram 
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Pint wg "meaſure | meaſure }: 
weighs weighs 
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der of Roſemary 


of Origanum 
of Cataway Seeds 
0 f Nutmegs | 
of Savin „ 
of Reer, - . 
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af Mint , — 

of Pennyroyall 
of Dill Seed je 
of Fennel Seed 

of Cloves 
of Cinnamon 
2 of Saſſafras 5 
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ALKALINE 1 LIQUORS. 
Lixivium ſaponarium, Pharm. Lond, 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac 0 
Strong Soapboilers' lex 
Lixivium tartari 8 | 
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And LIQUOR. | r 
Wine Vinegar 8 3 | | 5g ( 
Beer Vinegar = . 
Glauber's Spirit of Salt 
Glauber's Spirit of Nie 
Strong oil of Vitriol _ 
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| B | ANIMAL FLUIDS, 
. Vrine 9 2 
Cos milk 

Aſſesꝰ milk 
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OLuT1ON is an intimate commixture of folid bodies with fluids 
into one ſeemingly homogene liquor. The diffolving fluid is 
called a MENSTRUUM or SOLYENT, r 
The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy, are, water, 
vinous ſpirits, oils, acid, and alkaline liquor. . 
WATER is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and 
of animal gellies. Of falts, it diſſolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, though of one kind of ſalt more than another; and being 
thus SATURATED, leaves any additional quantity of the fame ſalt 
untouched, „„ us + © Eo ap fe Ren 
Experiments have been made for determining the quantities of 
water which different ſalts require for the diſſolution, Mr. Eller 
has given a large ſet in the Memoirs of the royal academy of 
ſciences of Berlin for the year 1750, from which the following 
table is extracted. kl. OE ET 


\ . 


RICO Os. 8 
Table of the ſolubility of fluids. e 5 
Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved 


Of Refined: Sugar - +. 1:04: 184 605+ 
Green Vitriol 30 
Blue Vitriol : 
White Vitriol - - 
Epſom Salt 
Purified Nitre x 
Soluble Tartar = 
Common Salt - 
Sal gemmæ . 25 
Sal catharticus Glauberi 
Seignette's Salt 
Alum | N 5 wy 
Sal ammoniac _ — 
Vitriolated Tartar 
Salt of Hartſhorn _ 
Sugar of Lead 
Cream of Tartar 
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Though great care appears to have be * in making theſe 
experiments, it is not to be expected, that the proportions of the 
ſeveral ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be 
found exactly the ſame with thofe juſt ſet down. Salts differ in 
their ſolubility, according to the degree of their purity, perfec- 
tion, and dryneſs : the vitriols, and the artificial compound ſalts 
in general, differ remarkably in this refpe&, zi they are 
more or leſs impregnated with the acid ingredient. Thus vitrio- 
lated tartar, perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of ſolu- 
tion. The matter which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of 
nitre (See Part III. Chap. viii. Sect. 6.) is no other than a vi- 
triolated tartar, and it diſſolves ſo difficultly, that the operator is 
obliged to break the retort in order to get it out; but on adding 
more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves with eaſe. Hence many 
have been tempted to uſe an over- proportion of acid in this prepa- 
ration, and we frequently find in the ſhops, under the name of 
vitriolated tartar, this acid ſoluble ſalt. The degree of heat oc- 
Caſions alſo a notable difference in the quantity of ſalt taken up; 
in very cold weather, eight ounces of water will diſſolve only about 
one ounce of nitre ; whereas, in warm weather, the ſame quan- 
tity will take up three ounces or more. To theſe circumſtances 
are probably owing, in great part, the remarkable differences in 
the proportional ſolubilities of ſalts, as determined by different au- 
thors. It is obſervable, that common ſalt is leſs affected in its ſo- 
lubility, by a variation of heat, than any other ſalt; for water in a 
temperate ſtate will diſſolve nearly as much of it as very hot wa⸗ 
ter; and accordingly this is the ſalt in which the different experi- 
ments agree the beſt, 'In the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, 
and Petit, the proportion of this ſalt, on a reduction of the num- 
bers comes out exactly the ſame, viz. three ounces of the ſalt to 
eight of water. Dr. Browiinge makes the quantity of ſalt a little 
more; Dr. Grew, a dram and a ſcruple more; and Eller, as ap- 
- pears in the above table, four drams more. So, in the trials of ix 
different perſons, made probably in different circumſtances, the 
greateſt difference is only one<fixth of the whole quantity of ſalt; 
Whereas in ſome other ſalts there are differences of twice or thrice 
tze quantity of the ſalt.” In the experiments, from which the 
table is drawn, the water was of the temperature of between 40 
and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; or above freezing 
by about qpe-ſeventh of the interval between freezing and the 
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.  Somefalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined. The firſt is taken 
from Dr. Grew, and the other four from Neumann. 
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Of fixt alkaline galt I 1 og „ above 8 
Sal diureticasss . OO 3 CE RE 
Sugar-Candy, both brown and white 

Sugar of Mk “ 
Effential Salt of Sorfel” ll 
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Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of 
ſalt, yet, when ſaturated with one, it will ftill diffolve ſome por- 
tion of another; and, when it can bear no more of either of theſe, 
it will ſtill take up a third, without letting go any of the former. 
The principal experiments of this kind, that have been made, re- 
lative to pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhibited in the following 
table, of which the two firſt articles are from Grew, and the others 
from Eller. Any | ee e Ef 

| Water, 32 parts by weight, W 
Nitre ee wee „ 


| Sal ammoniac 20} ©. 196 fo at 
Common Salt = | Nitre 10 Salammoniac 2 
Nitre — - | Fixt Alkali 7 Common Salt 22 
Common Salt —Nitre, near 2 Fixt Alkali 214 
Volatile alkali __ - | Nitre — 4 Sugar * 2 85 
Sal ammoniaa — | Common Salt 227ꝛxꝛ 
Soluble Tartar - [ Nitre 2 . 2 
Vitriolated Tartar - Fixt Alkali 2 22: 92 
Glauber's Salt Nitre =" 1 Sugar 1 
Epſom Salt LEE e err 6: 
Borax Fixt Alkali 2 cd ee 
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In regard to the other claſs of bodies for which water is a men- 
truum, viz. thoſe of the gummy and gelatinous kind, there is no 
eterminate point of ſaturation: the water unites readily with an? 
roportions of them, forming with different quantities, liquors of 
ifferent conſiſtences. This fluid takes up likewiſe, when'aſfifted” 
y trituration, the vegetable gummy reſins, as ammoniacum and 
yrrh ; the ſolutions of which, though TMPERFECT,' that is, not” 
anſparent, but turbid, and of a milky hue, are nevertheleſs ap- 
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Irits, with acid and alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes 
me of the more ſubtile parts of eſſential oils, ſo as to become 
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pregnated with their ſmell and taſte. 


Rectified spin ir oF wINE is the menſtruum of the elſential oils, 
lins and camphor of vegetables; of the pure diſtilled oils; and 
+ 1 DE „ ſeveral 
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licable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It mingles wich vinous 
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ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals; of ſome 


acid, as the ſal diureticus, or of volatile alkali and the nitrous 


cularly lead. The expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, 
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mineral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, 
though it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixt alkaline. 
ſalt, of which ſoap is compoſed ; whence, if ſoap contain any ſu- 


} perfluous quantity of either the oil or ſalt, it may, by means of 


. 


this menſtruum, be excellently purified therefrom. It diſſolves, 
by the aſſiſtance of heat, volatile alkaline ſalts; and, more readily, 
the neutral ones, compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous 


acid, as alſo the ſalt of amber, &c. It mingles with water and 
with acids; not with alkaline lixivia. | 6 

Ous diffolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, animal fats, m. 
neral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, parti- 


more powerful menſtrua than thoſe obtained by diſtillation; as 
the former are more capable of ſuſtaining, without injury, a ſtron 


heat, which is, in moſt caſes, neceſſary to enable them to act. It 
is ſaid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diſſolve in three ounces of | 
. expreſſed oil, particularly that of linſeed, but requires ſix ounces 
of eſſential oil, as that of turpentine, e 5 6 
All Acros diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic : 
ſubſtances. The different acids differ greatly in their ation upon ; 
| pony laſt; one diſſolving only ſome particular metals; and another, 6 
others. ; * 5 . 1 
The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zine, ö 
iron, copper, lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the me- MF 
tallic part of antimony, as to become powerfully emetic : they ; 
diſſolve lead more 3 if the metal be previouſly-calcined by c 
fire, than in its metallic ſtate. | | 
The marine acid diſſolves zinc, iron and copper; and though t 
iĩt ſcarce acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way 5 
of making ſolutions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined witl "a 
them all except gold; the corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial caul- te 
tie of the ſhops, are combinations of it with mercury and the . d. 
tallic part of antimony, effected by applying the acid, in the form 
of . fume; tothe ſubjects, at the ſame time alſo ſtrongly heated. fe 
The nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic fub- oy 
ſtances, except gold and the metallic part of antimony ; of Whſeh .. 
two, the proper ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marint 
acids, called agus regis. 3 
The vitriolie acid, diluted with water, eaſily diſſolves zinc and 
icon: in its concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, = 
may de: made to corrode, or imperfectly diſſolve, moſt of the otheſſ *- 
metals, 0 8 0 e 26 4 5 | 5 
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ALKALINE lixiuia diſſolve ils, reſinous ſubſtances, and ſulphur. 
Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of :quick-lime e in- 
ſtances of which occur in the preparation of ſoap, and in ĩhe com 
mon cauſtic, Thus acuated,: they reduce the ſleſh, bones, and 
other ſolid parts of animals, inte à gelatinous matter 1 
Solutions made in water, and in ſpirit of wine, poſſeſs the vi- 
tues of the body diſſolved; While oils generally theathe its ace-bom 
tivity ; and acids and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and 
ſpirituous liquors are the proper menſtrua of the native virtues of 


vegetable and animalmatters. gs on Barnet 
Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions. are eaſily effected, by pouring | 
the menſtruum on the body to be diſſalved, and ſuffering them to: 
ſtand together, for ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmtu. - . © 
: ſtrong heat is generally requiſite: to enable oils and alkaline liquors - } 
to perform their office; nor will acids act on ſome metallic bodies 
without its aſſiſtanee. The action of watery and ſpirituons men- 
ftrua is likewiſe expedited: by a moderate heat ; 1 the quan- 
tity, which they afterwards keep diſſolved, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
by this means increaſed ; all that heat occaſions theſe to take-up, 
more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, whes = 
the heat ceaſes, ſubſide again: this at leaſt is moſt commonly the 1 
8 caſe, though there may be ſome inſtances of the contrar. IF 
ie The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is gene- 
on rally accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſ- 
charge of fumes, - The fumes which ariſe during the diffolution _ 
of ſome metals in the vitriolic acid, prove inflammable: hence 
in the preparation of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the 
operator ought to be careful, eſpecially where the ſolution is made 
in a narrow-mouthed veſſel, leſt, by the imprudent approach of 4 
candle, the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. f 
There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture: of 
the air is the menſtruum. Fixt alkaline ſalts and thoſe of the 
neutral kind, compoſed of alkaline ſalts, and the vegetable acids, 
or of ſoluble earths and any acid except the vitriolie; and ſome me- 
tallic ſalts, on being expoſed for ſome time to à moiſt air, gra- 
dually attract its humidity, and at length become liquid. Some _ 
ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of water in its groſſer 
form, as the butter of antimony. are eaſily liquefied by this flow - 
action of the aereal moiſture. | This proceſs is termed DELIQUIA® 
| TION, i TERED, OATS © OCD OT} 8 LET E Naa WT PAY 
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PHE iguam which dffle'ectain fabtancesly/ther pure - 
ſtate, ſerve likewiſe to extra them from admixtures of other 
matter. Thus rectified ſpirit of wine, the menſtruum of eſſential 
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4 Elements of Pharmacy. Part I. 


oils and reſins, takes up the virtues of the reſinous and oily vege- 
tables ; as water does thoſe of the mucilaginous and ſaline; the 
inactive earthy parts remaining untouched by both. Water ex- 
tracts likewiſe from many plants, fubſtances, upon which by them 
ſelves it has little'effe& ; even eſſential oils being, as we have for- 
merly obſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid, oy the admixture of 
_ gummy and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables participate in a 
greater or leſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and moſt 
of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. * 
Extraction is performed by MACERATING- Or sTEE PING the 
ſubject in its. appropriated menſtruum, in the cold; or DIGESTING 
or CIRCULATING: them, in a moderate warmth ; or INFUSING the 
plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand in a covered 
veſſel till grown cold; or actually BoILING them together for ſome 
as, . (B. api. 155039 F 
Ihe term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration, and, in this 
eaſe, the procels is directed to be performed without heat : where this 
_ circumſtance is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of 
beat. Circulation differs from digeſtion: only in this; that the 
ſteam, into which a part of the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, 
by means of a proper diſpoſition of the veſſels, condenſed and con- 
. eyed back upon the ſubject. Digeſtion is uſually performed in 
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which may be converted into a circulatory veſſel, by inverting ano» 
ther into the mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece of wet 
bladder. A ſingle matraſs, if its neck be very long and narrow, 
will anſwer the purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and con- 
1 denſing before it can riſe to the top. In a veſſel of this kind, even 
Wn ſptrit of wine, one of the moſt volatile liquors we know, may be 
1 boiled without any conſiderable Toſs. The uſe of this inſtrument 
is likewiſe free from any inconvenience, which may, in ſome caſes, 
attend the other, of the uppermoſt veſſel being burſt or thrown off. 
As the long-necked matraſſes here recommended are difficultly 


filled or emptied, and likewiſe very dear, a long glaſs pipe may. 


be occaſionally luted to the ſhorter ones. "3 064 OHA 
Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by theſe means proves 38 
injurious to ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take 
up their groſſer and more ungtateful parts; as it is neceſſary for ent» 
abling it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum or logs 
wood impart little to aqueous liquors, without a boiling heat, 
whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth proves greatly prejudicial tg 
the fine bitter of carduus benedictus. This plant, which, infuſed in 
. boiling, or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives a nauſeous taſte, ſo 
offenſive to the ſtomach as. to promote vomiting ;, yields; to the 
cold element a grateful balſamic bitter, the. moſt elegant ſtomachie 
12 the ſhops, 15125 22 5 ESTES ATE: BY 41 
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a matraſs (or bolthead), Florence flaſk, or the like; either of 
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| As heat promotes the diffolving power of liquids 5 ſo cold, on 
the other hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures, or extractions 

made by a conſiderable heat, depoſit in cold weather a part of 
their contents, and thus become proportionably weaker: a circum- 
ſtance which deſerves particular regard;** OY NO 
„„ r ©. NS # SEATS. 208 hn, ee Ag 33a 
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by a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall ohe 


ſcummed fl. „ nee by: ert ed ee 
Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely 
to the bottom, nor. ſo light as to ariſs readily to the ſurface; they 
may be ſeparated in great meaſure hy COLATURE through ſtrainers 
of linen, woollen, or other cloth; and more perfettly by FINA. 
[TON through a ſoft bibulous kind f paper made for this uſe. -. 
| The grey paper, which covers. pill-boxes as ;they,,come. from 
abroad, is one of the beſt for this purpoſe; it does not eaſily 4 —4 
when wetted, or tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which | 
the reddiſh fort, called laſſm paper, frequently does. The paper 
is ſupported by a funnel, or piece of canvas fixed in a frame, When 
the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to put ſome ſtraws or. ſmall 
ſticks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent the weight of the 
liquor from preſſing the paper ſo. cloſe to it, as not to allow room 
or this fluid to tranſude. In ſome; caſes a funnel made af wire is 
put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is alſo a Kind of - 
aſs funnel, with ridges down its ides, made on purpoſe.for this 
Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eafily paſs through 
he pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are CLARIFIED, by beating them up 
ich the whites of eggs, which, ,concreting or growing hard when 
deated, and entangling the impure, matter, ariſe with it to the 
urface : the mixture is to be gently boiled, till the ſcum begins 
o break, when the veſſel is ö from the fire, the ctuſt 
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ken off, and the liquor paſſed through a flannel bag. 
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Decant Pune and filtration, are applicable Naa of 
the medicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpumas 
tion and clarification very rarely have place; ſince. theſe, alen 
with, the impurities of . the.liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicins 
parts. Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making diacg- 
dium, be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarihed (as ſome have been ac» 
cuſtomed to do) the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the poppies 
communicated, and inſtead of a mild opiate, turn out little other 
than a plain ſyrup of ſugar.  _ „ I 
It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering 
paper are apt to communicate à diſagreeable flavour: and, hence, 
in filtering fine bitters, or other liquors, whoſe gratefulneſs is of 
ptimary conſeguence, the part, which paſſes through firſt, ouglit to 
de kept apart for inferior purpoſe. 
e ee e eee > $1000 
TINEA Gd ff Lid ob SS ef I pL. bn og 4. ; | 1 n 
S ee I 1 
Ee i nn ee, N THAT 
FAT ER, aflifted' by heat, diffolves a larger proportion of 
"VV faline ſubſtances than it can retain when grown cold; 
Hence, on the abatement of the heat, a part of the falt ſeparatts| 
from the menſtruum, and concretes at the ſides and bottom of the 
veſſel.” The concretions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden 
cooling of the liquor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, 
or other like cauſes, prove tranſparent, and of regular figures, fe- 
ſembling in appearance the natural fptig-cxysTALs. _ 
EEE. diſſolved in a large quantity of water, may, in like man. 
nauer, be recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling dow 
the ſolution, till fo much of the fluid has exhaled, as that the re: 
mainder will be too little to keep the falt diſſolved when grown per: 
fectly cold. It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation, till the 
falt ſhews a difpoſition to concrete even from the hot water, 
forming a pellicle on that part which is leaſt hot, viz. on the ſur- 
face. If large, beautiful and perfectly-figured cryſtals are Te 
_ _ quired, this point of time is ſomewhat too late: for if the falt thu 
begin to coaleſce whilſt conſiderably hot, on being removed inte 
| cold place, its particles will fun too haſtily and irregularly top 
ther ; the pellicle at the fame time falling down through the 
quor, and thus proving a further diſturbance to the regularity 
the cryſtallization, Fg DUTT PIO 116 2 OMe A DIk 2 em 
In order" to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporatid 
_ muſk be gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops 
the liquor, let fall on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline Wi 
ments. When this mark of fufficientexhalation appears, the ef 
is to be immediately removed from the fire into a lefs warm, bl 
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lies never aſſuming a cryſtalline form z.and the volatile ones, gl 
caping before the menſtruum exhales. Some even of the neutral 
kind, particularly thoſe, of which certain metallic bodies are the 
baſis, are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not to ex- 
hibit any appearance of cryſtallization, unleſs ſome other ſubſtane 


of affinity ſhews, that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of Wine 4. If the 
prudent addition of which, theſe, kinds. of ſalts ſeparate. freely 


The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpirit.; 
. Zagat 


leſt, inſtead of à gradual and regular cryftallization, the baks of 
the ſalt be haſtily precipitated in a-powdery form. One twentieth 


and in ſome too large a quantity. gt... 
Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them 
diſſolved: and, hence, if a mixture of two or more be diflolvedin 
| this fluid, they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtallize. at different 
periods of the bg pn Upon this foundation, ſalts. are freed, 
not only from ſuch impurities, as, water is not capable of diſſolvi | 
and carrying through the pores of a filter, but likewiſe. from ad 
mixtures ol one another ; that Which requires moſt 1 
ſolve it, ſhooting firſt into cryſtals, 7 — 9 
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means of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with whic 


than they have with one another. 


before diſſolved to be'thrown down: the other, in which it unites 
with the diſſolved body, and falls along with it tothe. bottoms Of 
he firſt we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from 
alkaline lixivia, by the means. of acids; of the cond, in th 


The ſubjects of this'operation, as well thoſe Which are cap 


appear from inſpection of the table of ainity. 
orming it is ſo imple, as not to Rand in-need of any particular di- 
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be added, with which the water has a greater affinity... The table 


 rections; 


cold place, and covered with a. cloth, to prevent the acceſs of | 


All the alkaline falts are excluded from this operation 3 fixt alka= 


from the menſtruum, and form large and beautiful cryſtals, ſcarce | 


part of the weight of the liquor will in moſt caſes be a ſufficient, * 


either the menſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater affinity 


Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds ; one, where the ſub- _ 
ſtance ſuperadded unites with the, menſtruum, .and.occaſions-abet 


1 $7 > n WY ond, in the pre- ; 
ipitetion of mercury from aqua- fortis by ſea ſalt, or. its ged. 


df being precipitated as thoſe which e them, will re <1; 6 
of atinity, The manner of per- 
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Y this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, by AY 
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degrees, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation. When 

"the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well eEDULCOR ATEN, 
| {ye i 8 waſhed ip ſeveral freſh parcels of water, and afterwards dried 

Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purification 

of martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, they 
"ought to be perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or grealy matter; 
otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, difolve. and confequentl) 
"the precipitation will not ſucceed ; for the ſubſtance to be precipi- 
"a6 ſeparates only by the additional one's diſſolving and taking its 
place. The ſeparated powder, often, inſtead of falling to the Pat. 
tom, lodges upon the precipitant, from which it muſt be occaſionally 
ſhaken of for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 155 n 
Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally 
the part required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may fre uently be 
made of the liquor remaining after the precipitation. "Thus'wheh 
fixt alkaline ſalt is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur diſſolved in this 
Iixivium ; the addition of acids ſeparates and throws down the ſul- 
phur, only by virtue of the acid's uniting with, and neutralizing 
the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diſſolved: conſequently, 


— 


if the precipitation be made with the vitriolic acid, and the acid | 


radually dropt in till the alkali be completely ſatiated, that is, ſo 
long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation or turbidneſs, the 
liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and cryſtallization, a neutral 
| falt, compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixt alkali, that is, vitriolated 

tartar. In like manner, if the precipitation be made with the ni- 
trous acid, a true nitre may be recavered from the liquor; if with 
the marine, the ſalt called ſpiritus ſalis marini coagulatus ; and if 


with the acid of vinegar, the ſal diureticus. 
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D Evaporation. | | * 
* th is a third method of e, ſolid bodies from thet 
Iſolutions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporating 
the fluid part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which 
was diſſolved therein is left behind in its ſolid form. 


This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtances 
which are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not en. 
'bale by the heat requiſite for the eysporation of the fluid; as thi 
ſolutions of fixt alkaline falt ; of the gummy, gelatinous, and othe! 


LY 


inodorous parts of vegetables and animals. in water; and of mat 
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Tit from vinous liquors ; and of ſuch of the active parts of yeget= 


and at the ſame time ariſing along with their ſteam, 
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Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs, 
almoſt as perfectly as rectified ſpirit of wine: but the aqueous in- 
fuſions: are far from being equally ſuited to this froceſs, with thoſe 
made in ſpirit; water carrying off the whole odaur and flavour af 


- the ſubject, which that lighter liquor leaves entire behind it. 


Thus a watery. infuſion of mint loſes in evaporation the ſmell, f 
taſte, and virtues of the herb; while a tincture draom with pure 
ſpirit, yields, on the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic liquid, oeorr 
ſolid gummy reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities: of the 

mint. * TE ee 40 SIT enn 1 een * 

In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular, care muſt be 

had, towards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle; 
otherwiſe the matter, as it grows thick, will burn to the veſſel, and 


contract a diſagreeable ſmell and. taſte : this burnt flavour: is:called 


an empyreuma. The liquor ought to be kept ſtirring during the 
evaporation; otherwiſe a part of the matter concretes on the ſub- 
face expoſed to the air, and forms a pellicle which impedes tlie 
further evaporation. (More particular directions, for performing 
this operation to the greateſt advantage, will be given hereafter in 
the ſecond part.) - OT wn 13S ov Yan obo aemoge v0 T6 
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N the foregoing operation fluids are rarefied by heat into fleam 
or vapour, which is ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which the 
buſineſs of diſtillation is to colle& and preſerve. For this purpoſe 
the ſteam is received in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the : 
ſubje& is contained; and being there cooled, condenſes into a fluid =} 
There are two kinds of diſtillation : by the one, the more ſub- © 
tile and volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by 
the other, liquids, incorporated with ſolid bodies, are forced out 
from them by vehemence of e.. _ 


" . 


To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpi- 


r. 
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ables as are capable of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, 


* 


As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the eſſęntial oils of veget- 
ables, while blended with the Sher principles of the ſubje&, with- 
out ſaturation, but imbibes only a determinate, and that a' ſmall 
proportion of them in their pure ſtate ; as theſe oils are the only 
ſubſtances. contained in common vegetables, which proye totally 
volatile in that degree of heat; and as it is in them that the vir- 
tues of aromatics, and the peculiar odour and flavour of all plants, | 
reſide; it is evident; that water =? be impregnated, by diſtillation, 
5 * | with 
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( 
with the more valuable parts of man vegetables: that this impreg- 
nation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts y 

of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without limi- 8 
tation (hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled c 
aqueous liquor, and, according to its greater or leſs gravity, either 
ſinks to the bottom or ſwims on the ſurface) : and that, conſe- L 
quently, infuſions and diſtilled waters are greatly different from . 
one another; that the firſt may be rendered ſtronger and ſtronger " 
by pouring the liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubjeck ; but that the 1 
latter cannot be in like manner improved by cohobating, or re- diſtil- tl 
ling them from freſh ingredients. See Part II. Chap. v. Sect. 2. . 

. As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leſs s 
heat than that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is " 
not ſuſceptible of this degree of heat; and as this inenſtruum to- 5 
tally diſſolves theſe oils in their pure ſtate, it follows, that ſpirit 8 
elevates far leſs from moſt vegetables than water; but that never- WF 
theleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it does elevate per- th 
fectly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong of the ſubject 5 


The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters, and oils, 
conſiſt of a Hill, or copper. veſle], for containing the ſubject, on Wi 
which is luted a large head. with a ſwan neck. The vapour ariſing 42 
into the head, is hence conveyed through a worm, or long ſpiral 
pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold water called a refrigeratory ; and 
being there condenſed, runs down into a receiver. fn the ſecond 
part of this work, we ſhall give ſome improvements in this appt 
ratus for particular purpoſes ; with directions for performing the 
ſeveral proceſſes to the greateſt advantage. _ 

It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in eva- / 
poration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the for 
diſtillation, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame tre 
extracts as thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſub; sor 
ject made on purpoſe for that uſe; the one of theſe operations col- sub 

lecting only the volatile parts, and the other the more fixt ; ſo that 1% 
here one ſubje& contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may 

thus be obtained diſtinct, without one's being injured by the pros 
ceſs which collects the other.. „ 


* 


* 


be 


The ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oils 
of vegetables and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic 
fluid quickfilver; which, as they require a much ſtronger degree of 
heat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they 
likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from the action of the fire. 
The diſtillation of theſe is performed in low glaſs veſſels, called, Wi 
from their necks being bent to one fide, retorts? to the further end 
of the neck a rece/ver is luted, which ſtanding without the fur ei 
3 | 8 ee 
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nace, the \ vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without the uſe of a refri- 
geratory: nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome. are accuſ- 
tomed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occa- 
ſionally applying wet cloths to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in 
a veſſel of Sd Nr et 0 HK 2 
The vapours. of ſome ſubſtances are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly re- 
tained by a fixt matter, as ſcarce to ariſe even over the low neck of 
the retort. Theſe are moſt commodiouſly diſtilled in ſtraight. 4 
necked earthen veſſels, called Jongnecks, laid on their ſides, ſo that 3 
the vapour paſſes off laterally with little or no aſcent: a receiver | 
is luted to the end of the neck without the furnace : in this man- 
ner, the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled. The matter which re- 
mains in the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgart 
called caput mortuu m. ff.... os ooo 
In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently ge- 
nerated ; which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, blows oF or burſts 
the receiver. The danger of this may, in good meaſure, be pre- 
vented, by ſlowly raiſing the fire; but more effeQtually, by leav- 
ing a ſmall hole in the luting, to be occaſionally opened or ſtopt 
with a wooden plug; or inſerting at the junQture ah upright pipe _ 
of ſuch a height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling liquor may not bg 
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able to riſe to the topp. 
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S all fluids are volatile by heat, and, conſequently, capable of 
being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by:the 
foregoing proceſs; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a ſimilar 
treatment. Fluids are faid to di, and ſolids to ſublime; though 
ſometimes both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. If tt 


ſubliming matter concrete into a mals, it is commonly called a ſub-. 


+ * ? 


limate ; if into a powdery form, flowers. _ | Sag 
The principal ſubje&s of this operation are, volatile alkaline - 
ſalts; neutral ſalts compoſed- of volatile alkalis and acids, as ſal 
ammoniac ; the ſalt of amber, and flowers of benzoine ; mercu- - 
rial preparations; and ſulphur. Bodies, of themſelves not volatile, 
are frequently made to ſublime. by the mixture of volatile ones':. 
hus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the preparation of the 
lores martiales. Fe. Mt ee CCTV 
The fumes of ſolid bodies, in cloſe veſſels, riſe but a little way, 
and adhere to that part of the veſſel where they concrete. Hence 4 
receiver or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding 
operation ;z a ſingle veſſel, as a _— or tall vial, or the like, ; 
deing frequently ſufficient, - 8 ſt commodious. n 
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52 Flements of Pharmacy. Part 


the ſub] imation of particular ſubſtances, and the moſt advantageous 
method of conducting the ſeveral proceſſes, will be delivered in the 
„% ener £076 e 
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hey Expreſſion. 548 
E preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juices of 


5 i ſucculent herbs and fruits; and the inſipid oils of the une 
Gs ſheds aud Kernols. ĩ a ĩ ; nl 
_ The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be. previouſly well 


— 
. | 4 
- 1 


7 7 ground ; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed, 
The ſubject is then included in a hair bag, and preſſed betwint 
wooden plates, in the common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice 
runs from it. See Part III. Chap. ii. „ 


The expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the ſame manne 
as that of juices ; only, here, iron plates are ſubſtituted for the 
wooden ones there made uſe of. The ſubject is well pounded, and 
included in aftrong canvaſs bag, betwixt which and the plates df 
the preſs a hair-cloth is interpoſed. © ... i. 2 
The infipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, unit 
jured, by this operation, if performed without the uſe of heat; 
which though it greatly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the 
ſame time impreſſes an ungrateful flavour, and incteaſes its diſpo- 
fition to grow rancid. e ä 
. . The oils expreſſed from aromatic fubſtances generally carry witl 
THe a portion of their eſſential oil: hence the ſmell and flayour 
of the expreſſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rare 


found impregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſubjec 


oil of muſtard- ſeed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimoꝶ 
as that of almonds, the pungency of the muſtard remaining entin 
he cake Teft after the np eng.... 
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HERE are two 'general methods of exficcating or dryii 
1 moiſt bodies: in the one, their humid parts are exhaled bj 
heat; in the other, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubſtance 
whoſe ſoft and ſpongy texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies in 
timately combined with, or diſſolved in, a fluid, as recent vegetabla 

and their juices, require the firſt: ſuch as are only ſuperficial 


184 


91 * 


water, are commodiouſly ſeparated from it by the ſecond. 
W444 . ; =, oy £ Vegetabla 


mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluble powders are ground witly 
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Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiccated by thin natural, 


nevertheleſs, in general, be not only ſafely, but advantageouſly 
had recourſe to. By a moderate fire, even the more tender flowery 
may be dried, in a little time, without any conſiderable loſs, either. 
of their odour or lively colour; which would, hoth, be greatly in- 
jured or deſtroyed by a more flow exficcation in the air. ome 
plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, as horſe-radiſh,, 
ſcurvy-graſs, and arum, loſe their virtues by this proceſs, haweyer. 
carefully performed: but far the greater number retain them un- 
impaired, and often improve. | * 


The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the he at of 
or an oven moderately warm. The thinner juices may: be gently: 


this proceſs, termed 1NSPISSATION: or EVAPORATION, has been 


ing for ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the bottom ; 


11d cucumber, to be ſpoken of in its place, is the only one which. 
practice now: retails: hol rhe eld Po RS 
Indiſſoluble bodies mixed with water into a thick conſiſtence, 
may be eaſily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them 


on a chall-ſtone, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth maſs, 
hich readily imbibes their humidity. Where the e 


parated by decantation or filtration, 
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2 | Comminution. 3 4 


Ire various, according to the texture of the ſubje&; © 1780 
Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and n6t very hard, and 


ED in a mortar. 


us texture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with 
little ſweet oil, or a few drops of oil to be occaſionally added: 
thers from cohering under the peſtle, Camphor is moſt com 
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warmth of the air: the affiſtance of a gentle artificial heat may, - 


the ſun ; or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water- bath, 
boiled till they begin to thicken, and then treated as the foregoing. . 


ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome plants, as arum root, 
briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſeparate, upon ſtand- 


and a thin aqueous one, which ſwims: above it: this latter is tobe 
poured off, and the firſt exſiecated by a gentle warmth: prepara- 
tions of this kind have been ufually called racura;.that of the 


tuid is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may be ſe». 
4 TKTS Xt, RR 


YOMMINUTION is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies 
into ſmall particles or powder. The methods of effecting this 


nixtures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, arc'caſily pULVERI- - 


For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of a tenaci- 


his prevents the finer powder of the firſt from flying off „ and the | 
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modiouſly powdered, by rubbing it with a little rectißed ſpirit of 


V ö 7 . 
Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemons, 
Kc. are moſt conveniently raſped; and ſoft oily bodies, as 'nutmegs, 
paſſed through a grat er. ä 
The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, 
Aint, &c. is greatly facilitated by EXTINCTION; that is, by lk 
ing them red-hot, and quenching them in water: by repeating this 
proceſs a few times, moſt of the hard ſtones become eaſily pulver- 
Able. This proceſs, however, is not to be applied to any of the 
Alkaline or calcareous ſtones ; leſt, inſtead of an infipid powder, we 
produce an actimonious calx or lime. + P 
© Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural 
Nate, prove extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to beeafily 
divided into ſmall particles by dextrous agitation. Hence the of 
floinal method of pulverizing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant 
of its beginning to return into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhakingit 
in a wooden box. The comminution of metals, in this manner, 
is termed by the metallurgiſts 6cRANULATION, _ LY 
On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced 
into powder in large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, 
ſetting the ſolution over a moderate fire, and keeping, the Fatt con- 
fantly ftirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles 
disjoined by the fluid, from re-uniting together into larger males, 
4 der are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by TRI TU. 
RATING, or rubbing them, for a length af time, in a mortar, Such 
as are not diſſoluble in water, or injured by the admixture of that 
fluid, are moiſtened with it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and 18s 
VIGATED, or ground, on a flat ſmooth marble or iron plate; of 
where. a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, in mills -madg 
for that uſe, | . x 
Comminution, though ane of the moſt ſimple operations of phat 
macy, has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effects. The refinous 
purgatives, when finely triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the 
animal fluids, and conſequently prove more cathartic, and leſs its 
ritating, than in their groſſer ſtate, Crude antimony, which, 
when reduced to a tolerable fine powder, diſcovers little medicing 
virtue, if levigated to a great degree of ſubtility, proves a power 
ful alterative · in many chronical diſorders. 1 


By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float inf 


. 


the lighteſt fluid“, for a longer or ſhorter time, according {0 
we : . 1 3 1 | - 8 1 2 | their 
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Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity 9 
the body; and, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certall 
medicines, particularly mercury, to be in great meaſure -owing to ” 
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their greater or leſs degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed 
with an excellent criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and 
a method of ſeparating the more ſubtile parts from the groſſer, ; > 
tinguiſhed by the name of ELUTRIATION, or waſhing over. See 

Part III. Chap. i. e e e 
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IuslON is the reduction of folid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity 
by fire. Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths and 
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4 . 
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che solid parts of animals and vegetables excepted; melt in proper 
y WY degrees of fire; ſome in a very gentle heat, while others require 
„its utmoſt violence, ee LET os nt 
it Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, LiQuery in a 
it WT ecntle warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, 
r, require a heat too great for the hand to ſupport; fixt alkaline ſalts, 
common ſalt, nitre, require a red, or almoſt white heat to MELT 
them; and glaſs, a full white heat, og] e 1904640 
r, Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and lead, flow long 
before ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red- 
bot, but not before the veſſel is conſiderably ſo : the regulus of an- 
s WT tinony demands a much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a fed 
1-8 beat ; gold and filver require a low white heat; copper a bright 
ch WT white heat; and iron, an extreme white heat. 2 ᷑̃— tbe 
hat One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a men- 


ſtruum for another, not fuſible of- itſelf in the ſame degree of fite. 
Thus red-hot filver melts, upon being thrown into melted lead leſs 
ade WT Bot than itſelf ; and thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out 

of the furnace, and applied to a rol} of ſulphur, the ſulphur in- 
ate ttantly liquefying, occaſions. the ſteel to melt with it; hence the 
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ous WY <balybs cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This concrete, nevertheleſs, E f 


the remarkably impedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead, which, 

ir- when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur, is ſcarce: to be 

ich, — — 3 . ; of — — | | es: 

ing gravity. If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mer- 

Fee corial preparations, by oy finely comminuted, would loſe propor- 
O1 


1 1 


* 
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onably their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance, has 
t in been ſuppoſed to do. But experience ſhews, that this is far from being 
g he caſe; and that comminution by no means leſſens, but rather in- 
meu creaſes its power: when reduced to a great degree of ſubtility, it paſſes 


readily into the habit, and operates. according to its quantity, as an al- 
terative or a ſialogogue; while, in a groſſer form, it is apt to irritate; the, 
ſtomach and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being con- 
eyed inch rhe f 0 en nt TS 
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Elements of Pharmacy. 


$56 
erfealy melted by a very ſtrong fire : hence the method, deſerib Iro 
in its place, of purifying zinc, a metal upon which ſulphur has f 


effect from the lead fo frequently mixed with it. 1 
Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fy« 
| fon with metals. Earthy, ſaline, and other matters, even the 
calces and glaſſes prepared from metals themſelves, float difting 
upon the ſurface, and form what is called 8coRIA or droſs. Where 
the quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, it is molt 
commodiouſly feparated by pouring the whole into a conical mould: 
the pure metal or REGULUS, though ſmall in quantity, occupiesa 
conſiderable height in the lower natrow part of the cone, and 'wheh 
congealed, may be eaſily freed from the ſcoriæ by a hammer. The 
mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, or rather ſmoked, to make the 
metal come freely out; and thoroughly dried and heated, to pres 
vent the exploſion which ſometimes happens from the ſudden cons 
tact of melted metals with moiſt bodies. > oh, ag a 


r Caleination. Ro 


DV calcination is underſtood, the reduction of ſolid bodies, by 
the means of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, accom» 
panied with a change of their quality; in which laſt reſpect, this 
proceſs differs from comminutiooun. ns 
Too this head belong, the burning of vegetable and animal 
matters, otherwiſe called UsTION, INCINERATION,' or CONCREs 
MATION ; and the change of metals into a powder, which w 
the fire either does not melt, or vITRIFIEs, that is, runs ind 


| in 
A e 3; BNR : Sy 
The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keeping Hy 
them in fufion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air is efſentiall . 


neceſſary to the ſucceſs of this operation; and hence, when i 
furface of the metal appears covered with calx, this muſt be takel 
off, or raked. to one fide; otherwiſe the remainder, excluded from 
the air, will not undergo the change intended. If any coal, d 
7 inflammable matter that does not contain a mineral acid, d 
ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect expected from this operation 
will not be produced, and part of what is already calcined, will be 
e or REDUCED; that is, it will return into its metallic form 
—_— TE 15077 5.07 $ HD i 
Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt them, calcine 
with a much leſs heat than is ſufficient 'to make them flow: 
Hence the burning or scokFIcATfOoN of ſuch iron or coppe 
veſſels, as are long expoſed to a conſiderable fire without om 
— 0 


19 
8 ö 


hap. 1. \* 1 


pf fire. | | „„ | 8 

115 calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes; nevertheleſs, the 

veight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. 
he antimonial regulus gains about one eleventh part of its weight; 

zinc, ſometimes one tenth; tin, above one ſixth; and lead, in its 

onverſion into minium, often one fourth. e 7 
The calcination of metallic bodies (gold, filver, and mereury 


— DÞ ee THE 


RATION or DETONA TION, Be RY 8 N 
All the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are revived into this metallie 


hemſelves; and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth 
he ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced in the common furnaces. 
The additions, called fluxes, employed for promoting the fuſton, 
onſiſt chiefly of fixt alkaline ſalts : a mixture of alkaline ſalt with 
flammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a reducing flux, 


o revive it into metal. Such a mixture is commonly prepared 


2d-hot iron, then covering the veſſel, and ſuffering them to de- 
agrate or burn, till they are changed into a black alkaline coal 


d a proper fire, in a cloſe covered crucible, melt, and reſume 
eight in the calcination, the revived metal is always found to 


hade, 
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xcepted) is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt, expoſed to the 
fre in conjunction with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates 
heir inflammable matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompa- 
nied with a hiſſing noiſe : this proceſs is uſually termed DEFLA- 


ate, by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. 
They are all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals 


xcepted, can be made to melt at all, without ſome addition, in 


s contributing at the ſame time to bring the calx into fuſion, and 
om one part of nitre, and two parts of tartar; by grindin them 
ell together, ſetting the powders on fire with a bit of coal, or a 


als, This is the common reducing flux of the chemiſts, and 
alled from its colour the black flux. Metallic calces, or ſcoris, 
ingled with twice their weight of this compound, and expoſed - 
eir metallic form; but, though they received an increaſe of 


eich conſiderably leſs than the quantity from which the calx was 
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From the air. Gold and ſilver are not calcinable by any degree 


of 


Fans.” 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


RITERS on the materia medica have taken great pains 
in arranging the various articles, of which it is com- A 
poſed, into different diviſions and ſubdiviſions, according 

to their real or reputed medicinal powers, 1 

It has been imagined, that the whole materia medica is re- 

«© ducible under the three diſtinctions of alteratives, evatuants, and 
reſtoratives: the firſt comprehending all that has any power to 

alter the conſtitution, without ſenſibly increaſing or diminiſh- 

© ing any of the natural evacuations ; the ſecond, whatever viſt» 
© bly promotes thoſe diſcharges ; and the third, all that contri- 

© butes to leſſen them, and make the increaſe greater than the 3 

© waſte,” Theſe diviſions being too general, they are broke into - | 

ubdiviſions; and theſe again are further divided into different 


1 


laſſes, under more reſtrained denominations, as cardiac, carmi- Y 
Wative, hyſteric, ſtomachic, &. | : . I 
Specious as this plan may appear to be, I am afraid that the ex- 3 
cution of it, to any ee Pray would require a far more ex- J 
enſive knowledge of the nature and operation of medicines than 1 
has yet been attained to. A juſt and uſeful method of ſimples is Y 
carcely to be expected, while thoſe properties, on which the me- 4 
bod el 1 are imperfectly known, and in many articles only ' fx 
onjectural. 8 „ A I 
In all the arrangements that have been hitherto contrived upon 2 


his plan, there appears a ſtriking incongruity among the ſeveral 
rticles of whicheven the ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed; ſub- 
ances extremely diſſimilar being clafſed together, as cantharides 
nd tea, tobacco and bran, hemlock and cowſlips, ſcurvygraſs and 
aifins, arum root and liquorice, wormwood and parſneps, cinna= 7? 
on and nettles, raſberries and chalk, 'artichokes and alum, cloFcB es 
nd coffee, muſtard feed and black cherries, &c, Nor. are theſe E 
icongruities to be laid always to the charge of the authors; the 


nature 
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60 We Materia. Medica. Part II; 
nature of the ſyſtem itſelf renders them often unavoidable : for the 
particular effect, which entitles a medicine to a particular claſs, 
may be produced by ſubſtances very diffimilar, and even oppoſite 
their general powers: thus the alvine excretions are reſtrained by 
arch, wax, tormentil root, opium: among the capital diuretic 
are cantharides, nitre, fixt alkaline ſalts, ſquills. It ſhould ſeem, 
that the method of arrangement cannot be a juſt one, which . 
uires ſubſtances ſo diſcordant to be ranked together ; and which 
rther requires each of theſe ſubſtances to be ranked over again, 
in other claſſes, along with other ſubſtances to which they are 
_ equally diſcordant. 2 3 1 in Dl 
There is alſo a material imperfection in this ſcheme, even in 
the primary diviſions, Steel and its preparations' act, in different 
circumftances, both as evacuants and reſtoratives. Mercury and 
antimony afford, in their different preparations, both, evacuants and 
alteratives; and there are many other drugs which are ſometime 
uſed as alteratives, and ſometimes as evacuants: indeed, all eve 
cuants, in diminiſhed doſes, feem to act merely as alteratives. I 
ſhould ſeem therefore that the divifion of the whole materia me- 
. gica into alteratives, evacuants, and reſtoratives, is a diviſion 
not founded in nature, even if there were no objection to the vagus 
meaning of the appellations themſelves. e 1001 eg 
Cartheuſer has divided the materia medica on a plan which ap 
pears more rational. Inſtead of the operations of medicines in the 
human body, which are precarious, complicated, and greatly divets 
fifred, according to the doſe, the preparation, and the circumſtance 
of the patient, he takes for the baſis of his arrangement, then 
more fimple, obvious, and conſtant properties, as bitterneſs, ſweets 
nefs, aftringency, acidity, &c. Having conſidered the nature 
bitterneſs, for inſtance, in general, he examines what effects mts 
dicines poſſeſſed of this property are capable of producing in the 
body, and in what circumſtances they may be expected to be ler: 
viceable, and then proceeds to an account of the particular bitte 
This method is of real uſe, but its uſe is limited to a ſmall pait 
of the materia medica. There are many of the medicinal ſimple 
in which we can diſtinguiſh no prevailing qualities of this kind; 
there are many, in which different qualities are blended together; 
and many, which though fimilar in theſe kinds of qualities, 
very diflimilar in their operations in the human body. Thus thougl 
gentian and aloes agree in having a bitter taſte, and ſugar and maniii 
in being ſweet, their medicinal virtues are reſpectively very different 
Accordingly the author is obliged in ſome caſes to depart from 
general plan, and found the diviſion on the medicinal effects; 
makes one claſs of purgatives and emetics, and another of vapourot 
inebriants and narcotics : this laſt claſs conſiſts of tobacco,” elue 
flowers, ſaffron, opium, and poppy feeds; ſubſtances certainly wal 
| diſcord ant in all their qualities that relate to medical intentions 
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the ſimples, Which I app 
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ome amendments. 


native; as 


laſs 1. Vegetable fruits. 


9 


artär. 


8 3 l falt. 
HE medical effects of acids, 
| duly diluted and given in 
droper doſes, are; to cool, quench 
hirſt, correct a tendency to putre- 
action, and aHay inordinate mo- 
ions of the blood. By theſe qua- 
ities, in hot bilious temperaments 
ind inflammatory diforders, they 
requently reſtrain immoderate hz- 
norrhages, and promote the na- 
ural ſecretions; in ſome kinds of 
evers, they excite a copious dia- 

phoreſis, where the warm medi- 
Wines, called alexipharmic, tend 
ather to prevent this ſalutary difſ- 
harge. TON Feet 
Vegetable acids, particularly the 
ative juices of certain plants and 
uits, have ſome degree of a ſa- 
onaceous quality; by means of 
hich they attenuate or diſſolve 
iſcid phlegm, and deterge the yel- 
ls; and thus prove ſerviceable in 
undry chronical diforders. Inve- 
krate ſcurvies have ſometimes 
elded to their continued uſe, ef- 

crally when given in conjunction 
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In this work, inſtead of attempting a medieinal diſtribution -f 
prehend not to be practicable, to any, goad 
zurpoſe, and which, as hitherto executed, ſeems more likely to' 
miſlead the reader than to promote true knowledge, I "ThalF take: 
hem in the order of the alphabet; and even in this order we ſhall 
ſeldom perhaps find ſubſtances more diſſimilar come together, than 
hoſe which have been joined in one claſs by ſome of the ſyſtematic 
riters. It may be proper, however, to-premiſe ſome general ob- 
Wcrvations on ceftaih claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's manner, 
and thus to preſerve. the leſs exceptionable parts of his plan, with 
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forrel, wood-ſorrel, juice f,. 
oranges, barberries, and other 
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with medicines of the acrid r 
ungent kind. Experience has 
ſhewn, that the acrid antiſcorbu- 
tics have much better effects when 
thus managed, than when exhi-⸗ 
bited by themſelves ; hence in che 
facci ſcorbutici of dur diſpenſatory, 
Seville orange juice is, uſefully _ 
joined to that of the cochlearia and 
OO GG» / 
The mineral acids inſtantly coa- - _ 
* blood: the N dilute - 
t, even when inſpiſſated or thick- 
ened by heat; in Which Rate, wa⸗ 
tery Jiquors will not mingle with 


S es 2-3 * 
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e Hence, in ſome fevers, Where 


water runs off by the kidneys al- 
moſt as pale and inſipid as . it 
was drunk, vegetable acids render 
che urine of the due colour and 
17 The mineral acids (the 
pirit of nitre in particular) com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits, have a 
Heel „ 
Acids are prejudicial in cold, 
| pales phlegmatic habits, where the 2 
eſſels are lax, the circulation lan 
rr 


guid, bile deficient, and the p 


ſtomach, from mil 
getable food, which „While it con- 


Ixsiyip EARTHS capable of ABSORBING AciDs, 


© | Oyſter ſhells, 


Crabs claws, and eyes ſo called, 


Coral, red and white, 
3 
\ Bezoar, 


\HE virtues of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are, to abſorb or de- 
ſtroy acidities in the firſt paſſages, 
and conſequently remove ſuch 
diforders as proceed from that 
cauſe. The cordial; 'alexipharmic, 
antifebrile, and other like virtues, 
attributed to theſe medicines, ap- 
pear to have little foundation ; or, 
at beſt, are only ſecondary ones. 
When united with the acid, they 
form a neutral. ſaline compound, 
poſſeſſing fome degree of an ap 
rient and detergent quality, though 
too We to be in general 
regarded. ky | 
The abſorbent earths were all 
ſtrangers to medicine in the earlier 


times; and their uſe does not ſeem 


to have been eſtabliſhed before the 
laſt century; when ſome prac- 


titioners, from an opinion that moſt 


kinds of diſeaſes. proceeded from a 
preternatural acid, introduced a 
zreat variety of antiacid bodies, 
Bod of the earthy and ſaline kind; 
and very liberally exhibited them 
on almoſt every occaſion, 625 
It is certain that in children, and 
adults of a weak conſtitution, and 
| whoſe food is chiefly of the veget- 
able aceſcent kind, ſundry diſ- 
orders are occaſioned by acidities; 
theſe readily diſcover themſelves by 


ſour eructations, the pale colour of 


the face, and in children by the 
ſour ſmell and green colour of the 


N 
| Is. > 
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it, an power tinues in the firſt paſſages, occahi 
of digeſtion weak. In theſe caſes, uneaſineſs about the fomach? fat. 
an acid is often generated in the lencies, ſometimes griping pains'gf 
and moiſt ve- the bowels, and vomitings. 


ly, the uſe of abſorbent earths ull 


of any acid) of paſſing the latte 


— 


| Chalk, | 
Some marles, / 
Limeſtones, 10 
Spars. * p 


alvine fzces, which are ſometime 
ſo manifeſtly acid as to raiſe 4 
ſtrong efferveſcence with alkaline 
ſalts. In theſe caſes, and theſe an- 


indicated. , 
If there be really no acid juices 
in the ventricle, theſe earths ar 
apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there, nt 
hard indiſſoluble maſſes 3 which 
have ſometimes been thrown upd 
vomit, or found in the ftomach.up 
on diſſection- Hence indigeſtion 
loſs of appetite, nauſem, yomiting 
obſtructions of the bowels, and othe! 
diſorders. Sometimes the ſtoma 
and inteſtines have been found 
lined with a cruſt, as it were, 
theſe earthy bodies, which muſt ud 
only have prevented the ſeparatiod 
of the gaſtric liquor, but like 
cloſed the orifices of the lacteal vel 
ſels, ſo as to obſtruct the paſſage 
the chyle into the maſs 5 blood. 
Some ſuppoſe the earthy powded 
capable (without the concurrenc 


along with the chyle; and 
ledge, in ſupport of this opinie 
that when triturated with wat 
they are in part taken up, and en 
ried with it through a filter of p6 
per; the. filtrated liquor leavin 
upon evaporation, à portion 
whitiſh 3 matter. 2 This el 
periment (allowing the conſequent 


o be juſtly drawn from it) is itſelf 
rroneous : the reſiduum proceeds 


: the water, not from that em- 
loyed in the experiment; for if pure 
iſtilled water be made uſe of, it 
ill leave no reſiduum, though long 


hoſe of the animal 
fides their purely alkaline earth, 
portion of glutinous matter. An 
pſtance of this we have in crabs 
ves. If theſe be macerated in the 
eaker acids, or the ſtronger ſuf- 
iently diluted with water; the 
rthy part will be diſſolved, and 
e animal glue remain in form of 
ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 
utinous ſubſtance increaſes their 
adency to concrete in the ſtomach z 
jd, hence, thoſe which contain 


ices 
are 
co 
into 
hich 
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e others. The mineral earths 
ntain the leaſt of this kind of 
atter, and ſome of them are very 
ſy of ſolution ; chalk for in- 
Ince 3 which may therefore be 


Oyſter ſhells 
4 Chalk 


4 


Pearl 5 
"8303" 7 Volatile Salts 
| Fixt Salts 


Crabs eyes 


Crabs claws 


4 


com the earth naturally contained 


iturated, or digeſted with the 
arch. V 
All theſe bodies, particularly 


d, contain, ö 


* 


aſt thereof ſnould be preferred to 


Some kinds of Limeſtones 9 - 


Shells of Garden Snailiss 
| Calcined Cray Fiſh _ 


Tooth of the Sea Hor 


Coral, red and white 
n 

„ 
| Matter of Pear! = Wo ; 
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given with greater ſafety than the 
animal ablorbents. Theſe ſub- 


ſtances, diveſted of their eongluti - 
nating matter by means of fire, are 


reduced into.acrimonious calces or. 


of a different claſs,  __ 5 
9 The teeth, bones, hoofs, and 
horns of animals, conſiſt of the ſame 


. 


3 with the animal abſor- 
nts above- mentioned, but com- 
bined in different proportions : the 


2 of 22 matter is ſo | 
e 


e, as to defend the earthy part 
from the action of weak acids; 
while the earth, in its turn, pro- 


tects the gluten from being eaſily 


diſſolved by watery liquors. Hence 
theſe bodies in their crude ſtate, 
though recommended as poſſeſſing 
ſingular virtues, are not found to 
have any virtue at all. | 
Experiments have been made for 
determining the degree of ſolubili- 
ty, or comparative ſtrength, of theſe 
earths; the principal of which are 
arranged in the two following ta- 
bles, one taken from Langius, and 
the other from Homberg. 


: 


able of the quantity of acid deirayed by different abſatbents. _ 
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deſtroyed the acidity of 
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limes, and thus become medicines 
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diflolved of - oral 


- *Fheſe n do not ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertain the point intended 
by them. In the firſt ſet, the quan- 
tity of acid is too vague and inde- 
termined : in the ſecond, we are not 
told whether the acid was perfectly 
ſaturated: and, in both, the acids 
made uſe of were ſo very different 
from any that can be ſuppoſed ever 


little can be concluded from them, 
with regard to the A effects of 


Oyſter mells 
Hartſhorn 


Oriental Bezoar 
Occidental Bezoar 


Quick Lime 
LSlacked Lime 


| 25 
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theſe abſorbents. Trial 9 
been made with the mild vegetul 


acids, as the juices of certain f 


ſour fermented liquors ; or ratl 
with ſour milk. Nevertheleſs, ti 
tables, though not ſo perfett 
could be ae uy have their uſe! 


the hands of ſuch. as can makep 


per allowances (See the Experint 
to exiſt in the human body, that 


tal Hiſtory of the materia medi 


page 557.) 


* Eanrns NOT DISSOLUBLE in acids, or other auen, | 
25 . \Theearchs of this kind may be ranged i in too claſſes : : 


Mas 1. Hard ire Poltivi earths: as the ru by, 8 
__ . ſapphire, N and other N flo 


_ cryſtal, flint, &c. 


H E 8 E kinds of ſubſtances 
were introduced into medi- 
dine, and many fabulous virtues 


%. 


cu to . by the be Ne 
tion of the earlier ages. Sol 
them are Rill preſerved in fot 


PEAS 


length, VE! juſtly expun ed fror 

Uh notar what ſome 
writers of repute ſpeak, of their me- 
Jical virtue. [Theſe indiſſoluble 
ard bodies are not capable-of pro- 
Jucing any other effect than, by 
heir rigid angular particles (which, 
ho' levigated with the utmoſt care, 

he microſcope ſtill . diſcovers. in 
hem), to offend or wound the inteſ- 
ines. In levigation they wear off 
o much from the hardeſt marble 


eed their own weight: from this 
tircumſtance we may account for 
eir having ſometimes appeared to 
& as ab/orbents. Some of theſe 
ones, expoſed to a vehement 
re, become in ſome meaſure fri- 
ble; but, nevertheleſs, remain in- 
iſſoluble. Moſt of the coloured 


The talcs and gypſa have rare- 
been uſed as medicines, Some 
the former, from their unctu- 
s ſoftpeſs and ſilver hue, ſtand 
commended externally as cof- 
etics; and ſome of the latter, 
| little better foundation, inter- 
ly, as aſtringents, But they have 
hg been deve rejected by 
e judicious practittoners. They 
IM to poſſes the ill qualities of 
alkaline earths ne 
th the mucus of the ſtomach, 
) without any of their good 
es. | 
everal of the clays, boles, and 
rz ſigillatæ, were highly cele- 
ted by the ancients as aſtringents 
L alexipharimacs, and ſome" of 
m ſtill continue in eſteem; 
ugh it is certain they have no 
at elaim to the virtues that have 
n attributed to them. Their 
effects are, to give à greater 
re of conſiſtency to the fluids: 
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pharmacopœias, but tey are, at 


nftruments, as will equal or ex- | 


ent: the 
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ones by this treatment loſe their 
colour; and, in this fate, prove 


"nearly of thy ee e 


common... cryſtal z ſuch are; the 
ſapphire, emerald, amethyſt, and 
cornelian. Others melt into. a 
blackiſn. vitreous, matter, from 
which a portion of iron is obtain» 
able by proper fluxes; as the hyas 
cinth and garnet. Geoffroy con- 
cludes. hence, that theſe ſtones 
really poſſeſs ſome medical vir- 
end) n their me. 
tallic part; but the quantity of 
metallic matter, ſufficient to give 
them a conſiderable tint, is ſo 
exceedingly ſmall, and ſo incloſ.. 
ed in a ſtony matter not at all 
ſoluble by any of the known men- 
ſtrua, and ſcarce. to admit of any 
poſſibility of its acting in the hu- - 
man body. 111 bw gs. aber 5 


”> £ 7 
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in the firſt paſſages, and in ſame _ 
meaſure Geffnd he ſolids from their- 
Acrumonye © do Ian. 
_ Moſt of theſe bodies contain, 
beſides the .tenacious/ indiffoluble. 
earth, which is their principal cha- 
racteriſtic, (1) a portion of an earth. 
ſoluble in acids, ümilar to thoſe of, 
the firſt ſection ; (2) of acid, ſes: 
parable by diſtillation. 1n,.a- ſtrong... 
fire: this acid is always of he 
ſame nature with that obtained: - 


from vitriol, ſulphur and alum; (3} 


The-colouted ones contain like» - 
wiſe ſmall quantities of iron, g 


ducible by inflatimable Hure, 


to its metallic form. In ene 
uence of the firſt of theſe fügte 
Gant theſe earths may be looked © © 
upon in ſome meaſure as ers? 
e acid appears "to be 
united with à part of the 'ablorb= 
ent earth, into a faline compound,” f 
approaching to an alluminous us - 
ence they have ſome de- 
n * 7 N | . gree' : 
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gree of aſtringency. Whether they 
receive any peculiar virtue from 
the iron, is greatly to be doubted; 
fince it is in a very crude ſtate, 
and in quantity extremely ſmall, 

- "Theſe earths unite with water 


into a turbid liquor, ſlippery and - 


ſmooth to the touch, and remain 
for ſome time ſuſpended ; the 
fand, grit, or other groffer matters 
which are often found naturally 
mingled with them, ſubſiding. 


They may be freed by means of 
acids. from their alkaline earth ; _ 


SGrurixous, vegetable, and animal ſubſtances. 


Pure gums, | 
Tragacanth, 
- © Senica, 5 
The gums of cherry, plum, 

ä and other European Trees. 
Uns and mucilages are glu- 
| 8 tinous vegetable productions, 
of no particular taſte ar ſmell, ſo- 
Juble in water, but not in vinous 
ſpirits, or in oils : ſee p. 13. They 
differ from one another, only in 
degree of tenacity: the more te- 
nacious are called gums; thoſe 
which are leſs fo, mucilages. The 
former naturally exude from certain 
trees and ſhrubs ; the latter are ex- 
trafted by art. Almoſt all veget- 
able ſubſtances contain ſome por- 


Sobre! wg 


Moser animal ſubliances (the fat 
excepted) contain a. viſcous matter, 
in many reſpects ſimilar to the fore- 
going, and capable of being ex- 
tracted by ſtrong coction in water. 
Animal glues and jellies have 
the general qualities of the veget- 
able gums. and mucilages; with 
this difference, that the former are 
more nutrimental, and apt to run 
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ſoluble as at firſt. 


_kaline ſalt and a feitid oil; 
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by coction in water, from their 
ſaline matter; and the colouredl 
rage from their iron, by digeſtion, 
in aqua regis ; the only menſtraun 
we are acquainted with that will} 
extract the ferrugineous matter of 
argillaceous and bolar earths. Th 
purified, they have all nearly the 
ſame appearance; and qualitie, 
Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe 
their ſoft glutinous quality, and 
are reduced into hard maſſes indi- 


— 
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| Vegetables abounding with d 

cunge : © 
. Orchis roots, Cc 
Althæa root, fu 
Quinee ſeeds, &c. in 


tion of theſe, which, after the w 
ſinous part has been extracted) 
ſpirit, may be ſeparated from tit 
remaining matter by means of ws 
ter. ae NT 

The general virtues Gf thel 
kinds of tubſtances, are to thick 
the fluids, and defend the fold 
from them, when n ſharp 
corroſive. Hence their uſe in 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the Juice 
and where the natural mucus 
inteſtines is abraded. 


Animal. 


into a putrid ſtate. Conſidered! 
the ſubjects of chemiſtry, the 
ference betwixt them is very 
thoſe of the animal kind. # 
changed by fire into a volatile! 


.% 
a : 


9 
F 


vegetable into an acid liquor, # 
a very ſmall portion of oily mt 
ter, conſiderably. leſs fetid than 
"former. —- . 


Claſs 2. | Animal Jas; 


Nctuous vegetables unite with 

water, by tritaration, into a 
milky liquor : and give out their. 
oil upon expreſſion.— Theſe kinds 
of oils, and animal fats, diſſolve 
not in any menſtruum except alka- 
line ones; which change their qua- 


diſſoluble in water, but more per- 
fectly in vinous ſpirits: from this 
compound, the oil may, by a fkil- 
ful addition of acids, be recovered 
in a purer ſtate than before, and 
e rendered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, 
in ſpirit. of wine: ſee p. 10. 
he medical virtues of theſe fib- 
ſtances are, to obtund acrimonious 
3 _—y to on and relax 


4 


iron, eſpecially thoſe. made in the 


ered black colour. 

he ON Aftringents yield help virtues 
gren by infuſion, both to water and vi- 
rd nous ſpirits,” generally in greateſt 
tile perfection to the former. Oils ex- 
|; rat nothing from them: nor do 
or, i pY give over any of their virtue in h 
K 1 : nevertheleſs, their 
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Claſs 1. fd vegetable eib and. Subſtanies ae 
with them, as almonds, and the kernels of moſt fruits} 
linſeed, and the wee ant of ſundry other "ſeet A 


lity, and reduce them into a ſoap, 


of the human 


vitriolic acid, of a dark purple or 
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"as ſpermaceti. 25701 
ra sb & 

i. ſolids: : Reher their inter- 

nally, in tickling coughsb Reat of 


urine, pains and inf — rj 
| and, externally, i in tenſion and rigi- 
dity of | 
ſolutions, commonly called emul- 


ticular parts. The mi 


fions, though much leſs emolli- 
ent than the oils themſelves or 
animal fats, have this 2 
that they may be given in ute 

inflammatory diſtempers, without 
danger of the ill -- conſequences 


which the others might- :ſometimes 


produce. Fats and oils; kept in a 
degree of heat no greater than that 
7 ſoon become 
rancid ande a acrimonious 32 * 
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| Galls, 8 85 e | Baluaſtnes, 8 * 972 ' 
Tormentil root, Terra Japonica, . Wein 
Biſtort root, Fa, 8 |" Acacia, Ke. 2945 3 2 2 5 

1 ub are 2 by er eva] porating decoctions of "them 4 
af by a rough auſtere to the * oe of an exttact ; 
L _ by changing ſolutions of and totally deſtroyed by long keep? 


as. 8 ©. 


in 
ne medical eſfedde of vs 


kinds of ſubſtances are, d Song 


ſtringe the fibres, a and incraſſate, 


or lightly: thicken 4 


Their more experienced uſe is 


diſorders. proceeding; ſrom:a Jobilir 


ty, or or flagcid Bete of che, ſolideʒ 


OF, « Tupture 


a thingeſs 
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Aiſebarg es of other bia * the 


ending matter has been duly cor- 
rected, or evacuated ; 
ternal relaxations. 


In ſome caſes, they produce the 


effects of | aperients; the veſſels, 
ei and ſtrengthened by 
em, being enabled to protrude 
e circulating 19 8595 with” 8 
for Ce. 5 1 
A good deal of cation is requi- 


FA uſe of . theſe medicines, ' 
pecially 


thoſe of the more power- - occaſions a gangrene of the parts, 
122 Faker bie. 3 „„ 
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r E em 1 are a 
1 very numerous tribe; al- 
moſt ev V plant that has been ex- 
d, diſcaovering in ſome of 
its parts, 23 ſaccharine juice, The 
bottoms of flowers, and moſt, kinds 
of ſeeds and grain, when they begin 
to vegetate, are remarkably ſweet, 


:: Vegetable ſweets are extracted 


both by Water and vinous ſpirits ; 
moſt readily by the former, but in 
jones perfection by the latter. 


lothing of their taſte ariſes in di- 


ſtillation with either of theſe li- 
quors : nevertheleſe, by long boil- 
ing with water the 


treated 
rectified 


much injured by being 
in the fame manner wi 
ſp irit. 


The 


watery liquors, and prevent the 
ſeparation” of the -butyraceous part 
frori milk: from this quality, 
they are ſuppoſed to unite the 
unctugus part of the food with the 
animal jcäces. Hence ſome have 
condluded; that they increafe fat: 


dhe "thus: they — 28 
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cuations, and in all kinds of fluxes 
and in ex- 


contraction of the veſſels; 


| the acrimonious matter, now con- 


retard the cireulation and cuticula 


able degree: common experiend 


ä become ſome- 
what lefs agreeable; but are not 


purer ſweets, as ſugar, . 
mote the union of diſtilled oils with 
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veterate- obſtructions, . critical evg. 


in general, before the morbikic 
matter has been expelled, -or where 
there is any ftrifture or ans 


tringents prove eminently bn 
Where critical dyſenteries or diar- 
rhœas are reſtrained by ſypticy 


fined in the inteſtines, corrodes 
or inflames them; and ſometimes 


effect, by role: ihe 1 
tion of the unctuous matter, which 
ſorms the fat, from the. blood! 
and others, that they render Me 
juices thicker and more fluggiſh | 


excretion, and thus bring on av, 
riety. of diſorders. But ſweel 
have not been found to produce: 
any of theſe effects, in any remark 


ſhews, - their moderate, an; i 


even liberal uſe, is at leaſt ine in 


cent; that they reconcile, nol 
only to the palate, but the ſtomach 
alſo, ſubſtances of themſelves di ve. 
and thus render 


ina to the body; bn Wh 0 
The unctuous and Aae 
ſweets, as the impure ſugars, It 
uorice, &c. have a contidergbl 
degree of emollierit and My 
ing virtue. Thoſe, accompanie 
with a, manifeſt acid, as in d 
juices of moſt ſweet Fruits are ne 
markably relaxing; and, if takel 


immoderately, occaſion "Ajarrhen mg 
and dyſenteries, which W FU 
have proved nal. e h t 


* Ae 
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Part II. 


ided into three n 


ielding their acrimony 


The 1 effeiſts of acrid me- 
icines are, to ſtimulate the veſſels, 
ad diſſolve tenacious juices. In. 


old leuco ophloy Habits, mas 
where 


ations of the fluids, and 
mee contractive power of the folids 
MS weak, they prove powerful ex- 
maß Corants, deobſtruents, diuretics, 


a emmenagogues ; and if the pa. 
ee nt be kept warm, ſudorifics. In. 
Weiß r bilious conſtitutions, ethoric 
ark bits, inflammatory diftempers, 
N. here there is already à degree of 
an 


ation, where the Juices are too 


nee in and acrimonious, or the. viſcera 

dai ſound ; theſe ſtimulating medi- 
vac es prove highly prejudicial, and 

die er fail to aggravate the diſeaſe. 
ner Certain acrid ſubſtances have 
ſe en recommended in dry convul- 
; e aſthmas : of the efficacy of the 


ul in particular, for the cure of 


anied 

"hi \ Romatics are Cl of a 
"6 warm pungent taſte, nd 
abe e or leſs fragrant ſmell; Some 


the ſpices are purely aromatic, 
cubebs, pepper, eloves; ſome 


the aromatic matter, as an 


aniſeed, fennel ſeed; 


— . 


9 1. In diflillation with watt 2s bort X 
_ " muſtard, ſcurvy-grafs, &C.. | 
2. By infuſion only: as the greater celandine, 
> . PY yrethrum, &c. 
3. Neither to infuſion onda ona as arum 
and dracunculus. 5 


Peel. 
itances have à {weetneſs mixed 
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A Crids are ſubſtances of 6 pene= rate data 1 they occaſion a gor, 


| trating pungeney. Applied . pious diſchargeof ſaliya:and ales 
o the ſkin, they inflame or exulce- up the noſe, provoke. erage: n 4 


Theſe ſubſtances, conlidered. as the ſubjects of pharmacy, may. be 4. 


nig 15.42 *. 


: is diſorder, 3 inftances Ce 
elated in the, Commercium tes 
ri6th If "Netliabet| for the 
1737 and 1739. Cartheuſer th inks, 
that not the hs KO, but a 775 
ticdlar effect fit, was removed by 
this. me eine e obſerves, that, 
in all a althmas, the free circulation | 
of the blood throug th. 7 7 N 
veſſels is  imped ted” and, hence, i . | 
ring every paroxyſm, tee Are 
in a kind . fare: that 
if this edema, becdiib "habitual, f 
remaln after the fit is Jes it is 
either perpetually occaſioning freſh 
ones, or gives rife to a _droply of 
the breaſt: that acrid medicines, by 
removing the oedema, remove what” 


Was Wien an effect of the aſth- | 


ma, an will be, in time, a acl, * 


its aggravation. 5 : 4 27 # 
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ſome an allriogency, as 1 3 


ſome a ſtrong mucilage, as caſia- 


lignea ; ſome a bitterneſs, as oran ge . 
The aromatic warrer itſelf, © 
contained in different ſubjects, dife . 
fers àlſo not a little in — 


ceutic properties. It is extracted = 
2 2 all ** rectited ä 1 
3 . 5 


3 . 5 


as pepper, is in part left behind, af- 


r 


tues of aromatics, they warm the 
ſtomach, and by degrees the whole 


wholly. with water, but ſcarcely at 
all with ſpirit ; while that of others, 


ter the diſtillation. of water itſelf 


— I 


from the ſpice, * 
With regard to the general vir- 


* 


ſalutary ſecretions. In hot billew 
temperaments, plethoric habits, 1s 


and ſtrictures of the fibres, they as 


N i * a. 044. —_— 
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Part 1 


habit, raiſe the pulſe, and quicke 
the. circulation, In cold fange 
caſes, phlegmatic habits, and aweak 
flaccid ſtate of the ſolids, they fups 
port the vis vitæ, and promote the 


flammatory indiſpoſitions, drynel 


„ 


generally hurtf ul. 


x 5 . - av. 
ine 8 „ N oY : | BiTTERS. b | 15 - oP the 
| Gentian root, 7 5 Leſſer centaury, 1 vic 
Hops © Carduus, S. Pre 


I liters for the moſt part yield 
their virtue both to watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua ; ſome more 


perfectly to one, and others to the 


other. None of the ſubſtances of 
this claſs” give over any thing con- 
ſiderable of their taſte in diſtillation, 


either to water or to ſpirit; their 
bitterneſs remaining entire, and fre- 


99 ro improved, in the extracts. 


uch as e e with fla- 
vour, as wormwood, may, by this 
proceſs, be reduced into ſimple fla- 
vourleſs bitters. . 
- Theſe ſubſtances participate of 
the virtues of aſtringents and aro- 


matics, Their general effects are, 


to conſtringe the fibres of the ſto- 


mach and inteſtines, to warm the 
habit, attenuate the bile and juices. 
in the firſt paſſages, and promote 


the natural evacuations, particular- 


ly of ſweat and urine. In weakneſs 


| _ of the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, in- 


enen OC res und 
„ ͤ e, 

UE ba . „ 

* 32 Pe / tha, 
THESE ſubſtances conſiſt of 
n reſinous part, in which the 
Purgative or emetic quality reſides; 


3 


: 


digeſtion, and the like Aiforden 
3 19 4 jay of 2 b 
ids, or co giſh indiſpokition 
the juices, tele kind of — . 
do good ſervice., Where the f 
are already too tenſe and. rigid 
where there is any immodetats hei 
or inflammation, bitters very E ane 
bly increaſe the diſtemper ; and the 
their uſe be continued, communi c.- 
cate it to the kidneys : hence dot 
urine becomes high coloured, {mu 
in quantity, and, at length, M a. 
preſſed ; a dropſy ſoon ſucceeding cin 
If the kidneys were before ſ nat 
as to remain now uninjured, bot 
other viſcera become gradually manu 
and more rigid, and a tabes 
length brought on. 
Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy uni 
and prevent putrefaction. Heal 
they are recommended as anti 
mintic ; and externally as an 


3 

a : Colocynth, +. * 

$6 Ra PU Scammonys: 1 
and a gummy ſaline one, wi 
acts chiefly as'a diuretic. The f 


;ff 
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Part II. 7 
inous ſpirits; the latter by water. 
Nothing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either. 5 2 
The acrid refins, exhibited by 
hemſelves, tenaciouſly adhere to 
he coats of the inteſtines, by their 
flimulating power irritate and in- 
flame them, and thus produce ſun- 
ry violent diſorders. Hoffman re- 
ates, that he has ſometimes obſerved. 
convulſions, and a paralyſis of both 
Jades, from their uſe. "uy 5 


. . - + 4 
Theſe inconveniences may be 


them with ſubſtances capable of di- 
viding their tenacious texture, and 


means, they become mild and ſafe, 
operate without, diſturbance, and, 


them. | | F908 

Some have. endeavoured to cor- 
rect the ill quality of the refinous 

purgatives, by the addition of acids 
and aromatic oils. Acids weaken 
their power, but have no other et- 
fet than what a diminution of the 
doſe would equally anſwer, The 
pungent eſſential oils may ſerve to 
warm the ſtomach, make the medi- 
cine fit eaſier, and thus prevent the 
nauſea, which ſometimes happens ; 
but as ſoon as the reſin begins to 
exert itſelf in the inteſtines, theſe 
oils, inſtead of correcting, increaſe 
its virulence ; being themſelves apt 
to occaſion the inconveniences which 
they are here intended to prevent, 


anſwer the purpoſes intended by 


ſeparately, | 
Ar ligaum ſummitates, a7 
bietis conts 


5 


downwards. 
avoided, by previouſly triturating 


preventing their adheſion; by theſe 


at the ſame time, more effetually ' 


an irritation and inflammation of 


Ju; ſum Jpeftantibus foe” * tenuiore folio fructu deer ſum per- 
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«i 
. 


the bowels. - Alkaline ſalts or ſoaps _ 
have a better effect; as they diſpoſe 


its 1 ne: | 
The medicines of this claſs ſeem 
to act by liquefying the juices, ang, 


7 
"4 


ſtimulating the coats of the ſtomach. _ 


and inteſtines. If the irritation be. 
ſtrong and ſudden, their action is 

uick and upwards: if flower, 
athartics, given in a 
liquid form, or in very ſenſible 


emetics, where mucus abounds, 
cathartic. They operate more vio- 
lently in robuſt conſtitutions” than 


in thoſe of a contrary temperament z. 


+: 


. * . 4 
* #5 


the reſin. to. ſolution, and promote 


liabits, often prove emetic; and. . 


the veſſels being in the former more 
tenſe and rigid, and conſequentiß 


gree of irritation. E 
The action of theſe medicines is 


leſs co of bearing an equal de- 


extended beyond the "prime viz. 


This appears evident from the in- 


creaſe: of the pulſe, which always 


accompanies their operation; and 
from the common obſervation of 


children's being purged by the 


milk, if the..nurſes, have taken a 


carthartic. Some of them, particu- 


larly helebore, are ſaid to purge, if 
only. applied externally in iſſues. 
Purgatives, even of the more power=. 
ful kind, exhibited in ſuitable ſmall 


doſes, in conjunction with the 


milder aperients, may be introduced 
into the habit, ſo as to prove nota 


* 


deobſtruents, diuretics, and dia- 


| * . 

The foregoing obſervations are inſerted; not with any view to a 
method of ſimples, but to give a general idea of the virtues of ſuch 
medicinal ſubſtances as are poſſeſſed of the qualities which make 
the objec of the reſpective articles. I ſhall dwell no longer o 
general reflections, but proceed toan account of each of theta 


pleas 
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tops, and cones. | 
Theſe are large ever-green trees, 
frequent in the northern climates. 
The firſt is ſaid to be found wild in 


= 
& 


ſome parts of England, and the ſe- 


> condon the hills of Scotland. From 


theſe trees, in different parts of Ger- 


many, the Straſpurgh turpentine is 
extracted, of which hereafter. The 


| N 0 and the fruit or cones, ga- 
® 


thered about the end of autumn, 


abound with refinous matter, and 
yield, in diſtillation with water, an 


eſſential oil, nor greatly different 


from that obtained by the ſame 


means from turpentine.—The wood 
and tops of the fir trees, on account 
of their reſinous juice, are ſometimes 
employed in decoctions and diet 
drinks, for promoting urine and 
ſweat, purifying the blood and 


juices, and cleanſing and healing 


internal ulcerations, particularly 
thoſe of the urinary paſſages. See 
the article 'TzzEBINTHINA. 


Abrotani maris anguſtifelii majoris 
C. B. Artemiſiæ abrotani Lin. Sou- 
thernwood ; the leaves [IF.] 
This is a ſhrubby plant, clothed 
with very finely divided leaves, of a 
greyiſh green colour: the flowers, 
which are very ſmall and yellowiſh, 
hang downwards, ſeveral together, 
from the middle of the branches to 
the top. It is a native of the warmer 
countries; in this it is cultivated in 


gerdens: the leaves fall off every. 
winter; the roots and ſtalks abide 


e 
Southernwood has a ſtrong, not 
very difagreeable ſmell ; and a nau- 


ſeous, pungent, hitter taſte ; which 


is totally extracted by refified ſpi- 
rit, leſs perfectly by watery liquors. 
It n an anthel- 
Mintic; and in chid leucophleg- 
v8" IR 2 N * dT 15 * 45 4 8 » 


n 2 


tante Tourn, Pini abietis Lin. The 


| | DES of matic habits, as a ſtimulant, deter. 
.» * » filver and the red fir; their wood, 


_ preſent practice has almoſt entirely 


- ABROTANI FEMINE fala: 


and July, and holds its leaves all 


For external 
cal difference betwixt them is not 


ABROTANI _ MARIS folia - 


other female complaints: it a 


ſegments, of a dull green colout 


n in ſeveral parts of Eng 
* 
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gent, aperient, and ſudorific. The 


confined its uſe to external applies. 
tions. The leaves are frequently 
employed in diſcutient and antaſep. 
tic fomentations; and have been 
recommended alſo in lotions and 
ey. $96 for cutaneous eruptions, 
and the falling off of the hair. 


Abrotani fone foliis teritibus C. 
B. Santolinæ chamæcypariſſi Lin. La. 
vendar- cotton; the leaves [E.] 
This plant is all over white and 
hoary : the leaves are. compoſed: 
of ſmall knobs ſet in rows along af 
middle rib ; the flowers ſtand up- 
right on the tops of the ſtalks, It 
is raiſed in gardens, flowers in June 
the winter. 5 br 
The abrotanum femina is ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs the ſame virtue! 
with the mas; but in a leſs degree. 
urpoſes, the medi- 


very great: hence, in fomentationy 
(which is the principal intention 
they are uſually applied to) the 
London College allows either i 
be taken inſtead of the other. 
The abrotanum famina is Tecolls 
mended by ſome in hyſteric and 


been cuſtomary among the comma | 
v . to uſe a decoction of uw 
milk againſt worms. 1 


 ABSINTHII VULG ARIS 
Abjenthii vulgaris majoris F. B. 4. 
temifie abſinthis Lin. Comme 
wormwood ;. the leaves [L. B.] 
The leaves of this ſort of worn 
wood are divided into round 


above, and whitiſh underneath 


7 pee ee 
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tities are cultivated for medicinal 


ee: it flowers in June and July ;- 
ac, after having ripened its feeds, 
: lies down to the ground, except 4 
y aft of the lower leaves, which ge- 
5 zerally abides the winter. wh 


Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter: 
and was formerly much uſed as 
ſuch, againſt weakneſs of the ſto- 
nach, and the like, in medicated 
ines and ales. At preſent it is 
rarely employed in theſe inten- 
ions, on account of the ill "reliſh 
and offenſive ſmell with which it is 
accompanied. From theſe it may 


ee in part freed by keeping, and 
A otally by long coction, the bitter 
„ enaining entire. An extract, 


made by boiling the leaves in a 
arge quantity of water, and eva- 
porating the liquor with a {ſtrong 
re, proves a bitter ſufficiently 
grateful, without any diſguſtful 
lavour.— An oil diſtilled from this 


up- | 

A plant [L. E.] and an extract [E.] 
e kept in the ſhops. . 
di · | | 


ABSINTHII MARITIMI /um- 
008 itates: Abfinthii marini albi Ger- 


tion WW cd. Artemiſiæ maritime Lias. 
the WWPca wormwood, commonly, but 
i lſely, called Roman wormwood ; 
2 e tops [I“. En 2, 

om · The leaves of ſea worm wood 
re much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
hom mon, and hoary on the upper 
ede, as well as the lower; the 


rows wild about our ſalt marſhes, 
nd in ſeveral parts near the ſea 
oaſts In taſte and ſmell, it is 
veaker and leſs unpleaſant than the 


f both are ſuppoſed to be of the 


ern me kind, and to differ only in de- 
„/ Fe 
olout The tops enter three of our diſ- 
led waters, and give name to a 
nerve [L.] They are an ingre- 
du e Sa IT. Sk Fon 
titel 8 We 


4 


talks alſo are hoary all over. It L 


ommon wormwood. The virtues. 


3 
dient alſo in the common fomenta- 
tion and yen oil 155 VF 
ABSINTHI ROMANIA: 


Abſinthii pontici tenuifolit incam WO. 
B. Artemiſia pontice Lin. Roman 2} 
wormwood ; the leaves and tops 


= 


nh ſpecies is very different in 
appearance from the two forego- 
ing: it is in all its parts ſmaller 
than either; the leaves are divided 


into fine filaments, and hoary on 


the lower fide ; the ſtalks, either 
entirely or in part, of a purpliſh - 


hue. It is a native of the warmer 


countries, and, at preſent, difficult- 


ly procurable in this, though as 


hardy and as eaſily raiſed as any of - 
the other ſorts. | J 
has long ſupplied its place in the 
markets, and been in general miſ- 


taken for it. | 2 


Roman wormwood is leſs. un- 
rateful than either of the others: 
its ſmell is tolerably pleaſant : the 


taſte, though manifeſtly bitter, 


ſcarce diſagreeable.. It appears 
to be the molt eligible the 


three as a ſtomachic; and is like- 
wiſe recommended. by- ſome in 


4 
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ACACIA 72 E.]: the zap ö 


ſated juice of the unripe fruit of a”. 
large prickly tree, called by Caſ- 
per Bauhine, Acacia foliis k prot 
dis leguminoſe. Mimoſa milatica 

in, | 


v 


Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt 
up in thin bladders. It is out-" 


wardly of a deep brown. colour, 


inclining to black; inwardly of a 
reddiſh or yellowiſh brown ; of a 
firm conſiſtence, but not*very.dry.. 
Ie ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, "and 
diſcovers a rough, not dilagreeable 
taſte, Which is followed by alweet- 
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Sea worm wood 


his juice is brought to us frog 


” | - | . -. 12 92 No L 
iſh reliſh, This; infpulated juice - 
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1 at 
„ entirely diffolves in watery liquors "= | | 
” - butis ſcarce ſenſibly ated on by ſords an uſeful and agreeable drink 


rectified ſpirit, in febrile or inflammatory. difor. 


leaves [F.] 
Sorrel grows 


Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dicine. The Egyptians give it 


in ſpitting of blood, in the quantity 


of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 
nient liquor; and repeat this doſe 
occaſionally : they likewiſe employ 
it in collyria for ſtrengthening the 
eyes, and in gargariſms for. quin- 


ſeys. Among us, it is little other- 


wiſe uſed than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca [L. ], and 


s rarely met with in the ſhops. 


What is uſually fold for the Egyp- 
tian acacia, is the infpiſſated juice 
of unripe ſloes: this is harder, 
heavier, of a darker colour, and 
ſomewhat ſharper taſte, than the 


ACANTHI Via: Acanthi ſati- 
vi vel mollis Virgilii C. B. Brank- 
urſine; the leaves. | | 

This is a beautiful plant, grow- 
ing naturally in Italy, and other 
warm climates: from its leaves, 
the ancients are ſaid to have taken 
the idea of their moſt beautiful or- 
der of architecture. All the parts 
of it have a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, and 


abound with a mucilaginous juice: 
its virtues do not ſeem to differ 


. 


ctlaginous plants. 


Ack ros vulgaris, five oxa- 
Blidis, folia & radix : Aceteſæ arwen- 


from thoſe of althæa and other mu; 


J. C. B. Oxalidis vulgaris folio tation. 
 Jongo J. B. Runmicis acetoſæ Lin. 


Common ſorrel; the roots and 


| wild in fields and 
meadows throughout England. 
The leaves have a reſtringent acid 
taſte, without any ſmell or parti- 
cular flavour,” Their medical ef- 
.Fefts are, to cool, quench thirſt, 


\ 


_ The Materia Medica, _ 
| ; a decoction of them in whey aff 
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ders: and is recommended hy 
Boerhaave to be uſed. in the ſpring 
as one of the moſt efficaciohs ape- 
rients and detergents. Some kind; 
of ſcurvies have ' yielded to the 
continued uſe of this medicine: 
the Greenlanders, who are very 
ſubject to this diſtemper, are ſaid 
to employ, with good ſucceſs, x 
mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
ſcurvygraſs. The only officinal 
preparation of this plant, is an e, 
ſential ſalt from the juice of the 
leaves [E.] RF Oy 9 
„The roots of ſorrel have a hit 
thriſh auſtere taſte, without any ack 


dity : they are ſaid to be deobltru-W 
ent and diuretic ; and have ſome-W 


times had a place in aperient apd- 
zems, to which they impart a red- 
diſh colour. . * 2 

The ' ſeeds of this* plant were 
formerly uſed in diarrhœas and 
dyſenteries, but have long been 
ſtrangers to the 2 N and are nov 
juſtly expunged both from the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh pharmacopet 
as: they have no remarkable ſmell, 
and ſcarcely any taſte. 8 


ACETOSELLA LE. ] vide Iu 


ACETUM IZ. E.] Vine 


an acid produced from ferment 

vinous liquors by a ſecond fermets 

e page 6. a 

Wine vinegar is conliderabl 
Durer than that prepared from mal 

liquors ; the latter, however al 


and fine, contains a large poi 


of a viſcous mucilaginous WW 
ſtance ; as is evident from: W 
ropyneſs and flimyneſs to wick 
this kind of vinegar is very i 
ſubje& ; the ſtronger and more! 
rituous the wine, the better al 
| e meet 


| 1 i 
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| ſtronger vinegar it yields. The excited à ſweat without inconveni- 
i French vinegars are ſaid by Geof- ence; and by perſiſting in the uſe * 
by | froy to ſaturate above one-thirty- of it, great relief was obtained in NG: 
N ſfch of their weight of fixt alkaline fixed rheumatic and arthritic pains, ® 
8 ſalt, and ſome of them no leſs ſcirrons' tumours, venereal nodes, 3 
* than one-twelfth ; the beſt of the anchyloſes, amaurolis, and other | 
G | German vinegars little more than ſimilar complaints. Other praQti- - 
he one-fortieth. 3 tioners have experienced the ſame j 
4 Vinegar is a medicine of excel- good effects in ſome degree, and "i 
tent uſe in all kinds of inflamma- the Edinburgh college has received > 
ud tory and putrid diſorders, either the extract as an officinal, © 
& internal or external: in ardent, _ | EE oe 
nd bilious fevers, peſtilential, and ACORUS, vide Carus 
nal other malignant diſtempers, it is AROMATICUS ff, 
0 recommended by Boerhaave as nne © DD 1 
the of the moſt certain ſudorifics. (See ADIANTHI VERT en capils 
; the ſection of acids, page 61.) Feneris 6 Adiant hi folio corei- 
m. Weakneſs, fainting, vomiting, andri C. B. True maidenhair ; 
BS hyſterical, and hypochondriacal, the leaves. 3 
** complaints, have been frequently This is a low evergreen heb, 
” relieved by vinegar applied to the and one of thoſe which, from the 
pre mouth and noſe, or received into flenderneſs of their ſtalk, are call- 4 
ed. the ſtomach. en ccd capillary. It is a native 4 
1 Italy, and the ſouthern partz k 
FR -ACONITUM [E.] Aconitum France; whence the leaves ars 
and | (Nape/lus) Lin. Blue Wolfſbane. ſometimes brought to us. "Theſe 3 
oe This is a perennial plant, having have an agreeable, but very weak. 
ang many ſtalks ariſing from one root, ſmell; and a mucilaginous ſome- 
alternate petiolated leaves divided what roughiſh taſte, which they — 2 
oy into five parts, each portion cut in- readily impart to boiling water. 
gel, to linear ſegments; and terminal Maidenhair has been greatly ce. 
5 bunches of irregular blue flowers lebrated in diſorders of the breaſt. 
: with five petals, many ſtamina, proceeding from a thinnels, and * 3 
Ly: and three piſtils, ſucceeded by three acrimony of the juices ; and like= 
capſules containing ſeeds, It is a wiſe for opening obſtrudtions k 
| native of various parts of Europe the*; viſcera, and promoting he 
ga | and Virginia. erxpectoration of tough ph egm. — 
* Blue wolfſbane when firſt ga- But modern practice pays little re- 
weg chered has a ſtrong ſmell, but no, gard to it; nor is it often to be met 
1 werf taſte; and has lon been with in the ſhops; the Tricho- 
7 x nown to be one of the moſt viru- Manes, or Englip maidenbair, 
1 1 lent of the vegetable poiſons. It 0 "2 


ING giddineſs, convulſions, 
violent purgings both upwards and 
debe de os nu , cold Tweats, 
| and even death itſelf, Dr. Sterck 


that the extract, given in doſes of 
ten, twenty, and even thirty grains, 


% 


4 


was the firſt who ventured to intro- 
duce it into medicine. He found 


which is of the ſame quality, gene- 
rally ſupplying its place. e 
AERUGO [L. E.] Verdegtis, 
This is a preparation of copper, 
made chiefly at Montpellier in 


France, by ſtratif) 8 copper places 
with grape ſtalks that have been 4 

| impregnated with a fermented ve. 
ä getable 7 


getable acid. In a few days, the 
. ' plates are found covered with a 
| pale green downy matter, which 
is ſcraped off from the copper, 
and the proceſs again repeated. 
Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 
generally mingled with ſtalks of 
the grape ; theſe may be ſeparated, 
in pulverization, by diſcontinuing 
the operation, as ſoon as what re- 


* 


* 


compoſed of them. | 
Verdegris is rarely or never uſed 
internally. Some writers greatly 
extol it as an emetic, and ſay, 
that a grain or two being taken, 
it acts as ſoon as received into the 
ſtomach ; but its uſe has been too 
often followed by dangerous con- 
ſequences. (See the article Cu- 
nun.) —Verdegris applied exter- 
nally, proves a gentle detergent 
and eſcharotic, and ſerves to take 
down fungous fleſh arifing in 
wounds. In theſe intentions, it 
is an ingredient in the me] ægyp- 
- Fiacum, unguentum bafilicum viride 


LL. ] and bal/amum viride [E.] 


 AGALLOCHUM /eu lignum 
 aloes. Aloes wood. 

There have been different eon- 
jectures concerning this wood, but 
no ſatis factory account of it has 
hitherto appeared. Authors diſ- 
tinguiſn ſeveral forts of agallo- 
cham, moft of which are ſtrangers 
to Europe. That which comes to 
us is in little hard ponderous 
jeces, of a yellowiſh-brown co- 


6. 


plih veins. It has a bitteriſh 
aromatic taſte : and a fragrant 


powder, or ſet on fire. Diſtilled 


rant eſſential oil, but in ſmall 
quantity * digeſted in rectified 


ture, which loſes nothing 


= 


luable 
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to be met with in the-ſhops. IF 


mains ſeems to be almoſt entirely 


ur, with ſeveral black or pur- 


ſmell, eſpecially if reduced to 


with water, it affords a very fra- 


pirit, it /yields an elegant tine- 


* 
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in being avaporated to the conhik 

ence of an extract. | 
Agallochum is at preſent of very 

little uſe in medicine, and rarely 


could be eafily procured, at leaf 
the better ſort of it bids fair ug 
be a very uſeful cordial, Hoffman 
greatly recommends, in this inten. 
tion, the diſtilled oil and ſpirituoys 
tincture; and eſteems a mixture of 
this latter with tincture of feel an 
excellent corroborant. _ | 


AGARICUS: Aparicus fue 
fungus laricis C. B. Agaric; a 
| _— growing on old larch trees 
This fungus is an irregular 

ſpongy ſubſtance, extremely light, 
and of an uniform ſnowy whitenels 
(except the cortical part, which | 
uſually taken off before the-agarie 
is brought into the ſhops). It cut 
freely with a knife, without diß 
covering any hardneſs or griunels, 
and readily crumbles betwixt the 
fingers into a powder. It has no 
remarkable ſmell ; its taſte is at 
| firſt ſweetiſh, but on chewing fora 
little while, proves acrid, bitter, 
and nauſeous, LS 
Agaric was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic, but the pre- 
ſent practice has almoſt entirely 
rejected its uſe. * It operates e, 
ceeding ſlowly, inſomuch that ſome 
have denied it to haye any purgie 
tive virtue at all. Given in fab 
ſtance, it almoſt always occaſion; 
a a nauſea, not unfrequently vomit- 
ing, and ſometimes exceſſive tot- 
mina of the bowels ;, theſe effect 
are attributed to its light farinacer 
ous matter adhering to the coals 
of the inteſtines, and producimg a 
conſtant irritation. The beitfpre- 
paration of agarie ſeems to be 
extract made with water, in which 


Gxt alkaline falt has been an 


Part II. be Ma 
ed; or with vinegar or wine; the 
6rſ is ſaid by Bouldue, and the 
other two by Neumann, to prove 
effectual and ſafe pur atives. Ne- 
vertheleſs, this is at beſt a precari 

dus medicine, of which we ſtand in 
Ino manner of need; hence the col- 
lege have juſtly rejected it from all 


(// d Eben! 


y had a place, except the mithridate 
and theriaca EL“ inn oh 


AGARICUS pedis equini facie 
Tourn. Boletus igniarius Lin. | Fes 
male agaric, or agaric of the oak, 
alled, from its being very eaſily 
nflammable, touchwood, or ſpunk, 

This fungus is frequently n 
vith, on different kinds. of trees, 
n e and is ſaid to have 


mY wy 


4 deen ſometimes brought into the 
5 ops mixt with the true agaric of 
1 he larch, From this it is eaſily di- 


tinguiſhable by its greater weight, 


Lullary part of this fungus, beaten 
een greatly celebrated as a "yp 
e, and ſaid to reſtrain not on 

enal but arterial hemorrhages, 
ithout the uſe of ligatures. It 


ny real ſtyptic power, or to act any 


ia herwiſe than dry lint, ſp onge, or 
ng 
ex · 


AGERATI folia et flores : Age- 
ati foliis ſerratis C. B. Patermice 
tee ſuaweolentis Tourn. Aebillæa 
ai Lin. Maudlin; the leaves 
d flowers. 


nit This is a ſlender plant, clothed 
15 | over with narrow ſerrated leaves. 
is a native of Italy and other 


arm countries; with us, it is raiſed 
1 flowers in July and 
uguſt. e 


gell; and a roughi, ſomewhat 


The Materia Medica. © 
warm and bitteriſh taſte, 


the compoſitions in which it former- to 


met 


luſky colour, and mucilaginous 
| 2 void of bitterneſs. The me- 


oft, and applied externally, has 
* 


oes not appear, however, to have 


Maudlin has a light agreeable 


corroborant; but it has long been 
a ſtranger to „ and is nos 7 
omitted both by the London ane 
Edinburgh college. | 


AGNI CASTI ms» 4. 
7 


oy 


This is a ſmall tree, or rather 


ſnrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in 


Italy, &c. and raiſed with us in 


ardens. Its fruit, which is about 


the fize of a pepper corn, contains 5 


four lopgiſni ſeeds, which are ſaid 
to be of an aromatic ſmell, and 
an acrid bitteriſh- taſte, but which 
are found on examination to be 
almoſt ĩnodorous and inſipid. Theſe 
ſeeds have been celebrated as agti- 
phrodiſiacs; but experience does 


not warrant their having any fuck . ' 


8 


AGRIMONLE folia : Eupate- 
rii weterum ſeu agrimani C. 3. 


Agrimony ; the leaves [I. 


This is a common plant in hedges, 
and the borders of fiekds. Theleaves 
have an herbaceous, ſomewhat acrid, 
roughiſh taſte, accompanied wit aa 
aromatic flavour. Agrimony is ad 


to be aperient, detergent; and to 
ſtrengthen the tone of the viſcera: 


hence it is recommended in ſcorbu- 
tic diſorders, in debility and laxity: 
of the- inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in 
whey, it affords an uſeful. diet- 
drink for the ſpring ſeaſon, not un- 


| ALCANNA, vide Auen - 


majoris C. B. Maluæ werbenater Gere 
Vervain mallow's che leaves 
This is eafily diſtinguiſhable 


from the common and | 
8 i 
2 
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cut in about the edges. It grows 
in hedges, and flowers greateſt part 
of the ſummer. Alcea agrees in 
quality with the ALTEA and 

_ MALVA VULGAR1S; but appears to 

be leſs mucilaginous than either. 


- ALCHIMILLZ iii Alcbi- 
mille vulgaris C. B. Ladies mantle; 
the leaves [E] 98 e 
This grows wild in many parts 
of England, but is rarely met with 
about London. The leaves ſeem as 
if plaited or folded together, ſo as 
to have given occaſion to the Engliſh 
name of the plant. The leaves of 
alchimilla diſcover to the taſte a 
moderate aſtringency, and were for- 
merly much eſteemed in ſome fe- 
male weakneſſes, and in fluxes of 

the belly. They are now rarely 

made uſe of; though both the 
leaves and roots might, doubtleſs, 
be of ſervice in — 5 where- mild 


aſtringents are required. 


ALCIS UNGULA :. Elks hoof. 
The elk is a large animal of the 

ſtag kind, met with in Muſcovy, 
and other cold countries. The 

- hoof of one of the hinder. feet has 
been celebrated againſt epilepſies, 
from a ridiculous opinion, that the 
elk is himfelf ſubje& to diſorders of 
this kind; and prevents or removes 
mo by ſcratching his ear with his 


.  ALKEKENGI ſeu halicacabi 
fructus: Solani weficarii C. B. Al- 
hekengi Phyſalis Lin. Winter cher- 
ry: the fruit [Z.] | 
This is a low, branched ſhrub, 
bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
made; with white flowers, which 
ſtand ſingle at the joints. The 
flower cup changes into a mem- 
branous cover, which at lenpth 
burſts and diſcovers a fruit of a fine 
S . | EIS 


* 


i eee e 
Wee Materia Medica. 
low, by its leaves being jagged or 
mon cherry. The fruit ripens i 
October, and continues frequently 
to the middle of December. Thi 


for expelling gravel : four, five; 


as a doſe, or an ounce of the 


Part 


red colour, about the ſize of a.comel 


dd - YMQ BK ——_ VA 


lant grows wild in ſome parts gf 
rance, Germany, &c. The beauty 
and lateneſs of its fruit have gained 
it a place in our gardens. -- + 
Winter cherries are ſaid by mol 
writers to be extremely bitter: bat, 
as Haller juſtly obſerves, the cher 
ry itſelf, if carefully freed from iq 
cover (which is very bitter and pun 
gent). has merely a ſubacid tag 
hey ſtand highly recommended a 
detergent, aperient, diuretic, and 


more of the cherries. are direQl 


reſſed juice. Mr. Ray tells us d 
a gouty perſon who was cured and 
kept free from returns of his diſa 
der, by taking eight of theſe che 
ries at each change of the mom ro 
theſe occaſioned a copious diſchã is 
of extremely fœtid urine. an 


ALLIARIZA folia : - Heſperidi 
allium redolentis Tourn. Tf 
liariæ Lin. Sauce alone, or i 
by the hedge; the leaves 15 
This is common in hedges di. 
ſhady waſle places, flowering 
May and June. The leaves havei 
bitteriſh acrid taſte, and, pro 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a ſiroj 
ſmell, approaching to that of gab 
lick. They are recommended i 
ternally as ſudorifcs and deoblin art 
ents, fomewhat of the nature om 
garlick, but much milder z and 
ternally as antiſeptics in gangrell 
and cancerous ulcers. — Hildani 
uſed to gather the herb for tt 
laſt purpoſes in the ſpring, ande 

e it for a day to the ation dl 
dry air in a ſhady place; being tit 
committed to the preſs, it yield n 
juice poſſeſling the ſmell and. f 2 
of the alliaria: this, he informs we c! 


— 


+ * -_ w- 


£ 


with a little oil on the ſurface, 
keeps in perfection for years; Where 
as the berb in ſubſtance ſoon loſes. 


its vitue in keeping. 


ALLIUM : radix. Allis. ſativi 
C. B. Garlick ; the roots [L. E.] 
Theſe roots are of the bulbous. 


* i 


rind, of an irregularly roundiſh 
i ſhape, with ſeveral. fibres at the 
bottom: each root is compoſed of 
ho: number of lefſer bulbs, called 


cloves of garlick, incloſed in one 


common membranous coat, and 
easily ſeparable from one another. 
au the parts of this plant, but 
more eſpecially the roots, have a 
Rel arong offenſive ſmell, and an a- 
crimonious almoſt cauſtic taſte. 


The root applied to the ſkin in- 
flames, and often exulcerates the 
part. Its ſmell is extremely pene- 
trating and diffuſive; when the 
root is applied to the feet, its. ſcent 
is ſoon diſcoverable in the breath; 
and when taken internally, its 
ſmell is communicated to the urine, 


ri or the matter of an iſſue, and 
i perſpires through the pores of the 
f = 5 | 

] This pungent root warms and 
s a8'.mulates the ſolids, and attenu- 
ig tes tenacious juices. - Hence, in 


old leucophlegmatic habits, it 
proves a powerful expectorant, diu- 
etic, and emmenagogue; and if 


oe patient be kept warm, a ſudori- 

ed 1 kc. In humogral aſthmas, and ca- 
ſWarrhous diſorders of the breaſt, in 
ure one ſcurvies, flatulent colics, hy- 
\nd e erical and other diſeaſes proceed- 


ng from laxity of the ſolids, and 
old ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the 
iuids, it has generally good ef- 


on e erviceable in ſome hydropic caſes. 
ng pydenham relates, that he has 
ield known the dropſy cured by. the uſe 
nd 4 garlick alone; he recommends. 
erm ny: chiefly as a warm ftrengthening 
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Ken in the beginning” Phe 


ects : it has likewiſe been found 


th by. I 
0 * 
/ 
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diſeaſee e ty. - 
The liberal uſe of garlick is apt 
to occaſion headachs,: flatulencies, 
thirſt, febrile heats, inflammatory 
diſtempers, and ſometimes diſcharges 
of blood from the hamorrhoidal 
veſſels.” In bot bilious confticutibns, 
where there is already a degree of 
irritation, where the juices are too 
thin and acrimonious, or the viſe - 
cera unſound; this ſtimulating me- 
dicine is manifeſtly improper, and 
never fails to aggravate the diſ- 
tem E | 52 x; 9 ; | 5 
Ihe moſt commodious form-for 
the taking of garlick, a medicine to 
molt people not a little unpleaſant, 
is that of a bolus or pill. Infuſions 
in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and water, 
although containing the whole of 
its virtues, are ſo acrimonious, as to 


be unfit for general uſe. A ſyrup 


2 oxymel of it are kept in the 
Garlick made into an unguent 
with oils, &c. and applied exter- 
nally, is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs 
cold tumours, and has been by 


| ſome greatly eſteemed in cutaneous 


diſeaſes. It has likewiſe ſometimes 
been employed as a revellent. Syd- 
enham aſſures us, that among all 
the ſubſtances which occafion a de- 
rivation or revulſion from the head, 
none operate mere powerfully than - 
arlick applied to the ſoles of the 
eet ; hence he was led to make 
uſe of it in the confluent ſmall 
pox: about the eighth day after 
the face began to ſwell ; the root 
cut in pieces, and tied in a'linen 
cloth, was applied to the ſoles, and 
renewed once a day till all danger 
was ovef, 1 7 WE REY 


_ ALNI VULGARIS hi & cor. 
tex e Alni rotundifoliee glutineſæ wvi- 
ridis C. B. Betula Alni Lin. Ihe 
leaves and bark of the alder tree. 
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Theſe have a bitter ayptie diſagree- 


The bark is recom- 
mended by ſome in intermittent fe- 


vers; and a decoction of it, in gar-- 


gariſms, for inflammations of the 
— DD 


_-ALNI NIGRE for frangule 


torten Alni nigra baceiferz J. B. 
 _ *Phe black or berry-bearing alder; 


its bark [ E.) 


This tree is common in moſt . 


woods in divers parts of England. 
The internal bark of the trunk 


or root of the tree, given to the 
quantity of a dram, purges vio- 


lently, occaſioning gripes, nauſeæ, 
and vomiting. Theſe may be, in 
meaſure, prevented by the ad- 
ition of aromatics; but, as we 
have plenty of ſafer and leſs preca- 
rious purgatives, practitioners have 


deſervedly rejected this. 


ALOE. Aloe is the inſpiſſated 
Juice of certain plants of the ſame 
name. The ancients diſtinguiſhed 
two ſorts of aloes; the one was pure 
and of a yellowiſh colour, inclining 
to a red, reſembling the colour of a 
liver, and, thence, named hepatic; 
the other was full of impurities, 


and, hence, ſuppoſed to be only the 
droſs of the better kind. At pre- 
_ (ent, various ſorts are met with in 


the ſhops ; which are diſtinguiſhed 


either from the places, from the 


ſpecies of the plants, or from ſome 
3 in the juices themſelves. 


Theſe may be all ranged in three 
Ft 


_ claſſes; | | 
40nd Aros SocoTORINA [L. E.] 


Socotorine aloes, brought from the 
iſland Socotora in the Indian ocean, 
wrapt in ſkins ;._ it is obtained from 
the aloe Succotorina anguſtifolia ſpi- 


_ - mnoſa, flore pur pures Breyn. Con- 


melin. Varietas albes perfoliatæ Lin. 
his fort is the pureſt of the 
1 Be | ES, : 5 
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three; it is of a gloſſy furt 
clear, and in ſome degree pellugid! 
in the lump, of a yelſoy 

lour, with a purple caſt; when 


(which is generally ſoft and clams 


the Socotorine; but its offenſh 


r 
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Part 
owiſh red © 
duced to powder, of a bright golden 
colour. It is hard and friable 
the winter, ſomewhat pliable in 
ſummer, and grows ſoft betwixt the 
fingers. Its taſte is bitter, acc6th» 
panied with an aromatic flavour, 

ut inſufficient to prevent its being 
diſagreeable ; the ſmell is not'vey 
unpleaſant, and ſomewhat reſets 
bles that of myrrh © 
(zz) Aroe uzrarica [E.] Be 
patic, Barbadoes, or common aloe 
the juice of the Aloe C. B. alos wan 
vulgaris Munting.—Hepatic aloe 
not ſo clear and bright as the fors 


going ſort: it is alſo of a-darkel 


colour, more compact texture, f 
for the moſt part drier. _ Its ſmell 


— 


is much ſtronger and more diſagree 


able: the taſte intenſely bitter and 
nauſeous, with little or nothing of 
the fine aromatic flavour of the 80 
cotorine, —The beſt hepatic aloe 
comes from Barbadoes, in la 

ourd ſhells; an inferior ſort of it 


my) is brought over in caſks, 


(3) ALos cARALLEIN A. Fed, 
caballine, or horſe aloes ; the p 
duce of the aloe Guineen/is cabal 
vulgari fimilis © ſed tota mati 
Commelin.— This ſort is eafily d 
ſtinguiſhed from both the foregoing 
by its ſtrong rank ſmell ; although, 
in other reſpeCts, it agrees prety 
much with the hepatic, and 18 ad 
unfrequently ſold in its ſtead. Som 
times the caballine aloes is prepared 
ſo pure and bright, as not to 
diſtinguiſhable by the eye even fro 


ſmell, of which it cannot be f 
veſted, readily betrays it, 


2 1 


2 


— >] 


= N 


All the forts, of aloes diſſolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 


e {picic diluted with half its weight 

or water; the impurities only be- flamir 
en ing left. They diſſolve alſo by the The 
uf tance of heat in water alone; 

bor, as the liquor grows cold, the 


remaining united with the Water. 


rne hepatic aloes is found to con- 
an more refin, and leſs um than 


the Socotorine, and this than the 
aballine. The reſins. of all the 
ſorts, purified by ſpirit- of Wie, 
have little ſmell; that obtained 
rom the Socotorine has ſcarce any 
perceptible taſte; that from the he- 
rep atic, a flight bitteriſh reliſh, and 
re reſin of the caballine, a little 
Ne nore of the aloetic flavour. The 
gummy extracts of all the ſorts are 
ſeſs diſagreeable than the crude 
aloes: the extract of Socotorine 


in taſte, not unpleaſant; that of the 


Se cmell, but is rather mort agreeable 
a taſte than the extract of the So- 
args otorine: . of the cabal- 
of ine retains a conſiderable ſhare of 
the peculiar rank ſmell of this fort 
df aloes, but its taſte is not much 
ore unpleaſant than that of the 
tracts made from the two other 
„4„%„hů TR CT © 
link Aloes is a ſtimulating cathartic 
bitter : if given in ſo large a doſe 
5 to purge effectually, it often oc- 
bing, aſions an irritation about the anus, 
06) 88S nd ſometimes a diſcharge of blood. 


s . Peated, not only cleanſe the prime 
Ome: N h 


ie, but likewiſe attenuate and 


parts, warm the; habit, quicken 
he circulation, and promote the - 
terine and hemorrhoidal fluxes. 
This medicine is particularly ſer- 
ceable to perſons of a phlegmatic 
emperament and ſedentary life, 
"0 here the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
Pe Tg f 
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bits, aloes prove injurious, immo- 


derately heating the blood, and in- 


flaming 5 desen. 
dice is likewiſe, on account 


of its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to Kill 


worms, either taken internally, or 


reſinous part ſubſides, the gummy applied in plaſter to the umbilical - 


region. It is alſo celebrated for e + 


ſtraining external hæmorrhages, and 


cleanſing and healing wounds and 


uicers” *: 


The ancients gave aloes in much 


> + 


larger doſes. than is cuſtomary at 
preſent, - Dioſcorides orders half a 


dram or a dram for gently looſening = Þ 


the belly; and three drams when 
intended to have the full effect of a 


cathartic. But modern practice 


rarely exceeds a ſcruple, and limits 
the greateſt doſe to two ſcruples. 


For the common purpoſes of this 


medicine, ten or twelve. grains ſuf- 


ree BE: loes has very little ſmell, and is fice: taken in theſe or leſs quanti- 
| | ties, it acts as a gentle ſtimulating 
hepatic has a ſomewhat ſtranger eccoprotic, capable of removing, if  - 
duly continued, very obſtinate ob- 


Some are of opinion, that the 


. 


purgative virtue of aloes reſides en- 
n; 


tirely in its reſi ut experience 
has ſhewn, that the pure reſin has 
little or no purgative quality; and 


that the gummy part ſeparated from . 


the reſinous, acts more powerfully 
than crude aloes. If the aloes, in- 
deed, be made to undergo long coc- 


tion in the preparation of the gum- 


my extract, its cathartic power will 


be conſiderably leſſened, not from 


ſeparation of their parts. 


Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 


ſerved, contains more gummy mat- 
is likewiſe found to purge” more, 
and with greater irritation. The 
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ter than the hepatic; and hence It. 


: 


dmall doſes of it frequently re- | the ſeparation of the reſin, but from . 

| an alteration made in the juice itſelf | 
by the heat. The ſtrongeſt vegetable 
pared: 0o1ve viſcid juices in the remoter cathartics become mild by «like 
to N rm the h _ quick treatment, without any remarkable 
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former ſort, therefore, is moſt pro- from them. But if any real hege 
per where a ſtimulus is required, b 2 0.0 from a//ine, it oughtt 

2 for promoting or exciting the be uſed liberally as food ;'thouph 

enſtrual flux; while thg latter is even then, its effects would not pet. 
better calculated to act as a common haps be ſaperior to thoſe of mare 
purge, It is ſuppoſed that the vul- approved culinary herbs. 

_ nerary and balſamic-virtues of this 8 

juice reſide chiefly in the reſin; and ALTHAZ falia, radix: Althes 
1 that the hepatic aloes, Which Diaſcoridis & Plinii C. B. Althas 
is moſt refinous, is molt ſerviceable officinalis Lin. Marſh-mallows zj the 

in external appilcation. _. _ leaves androot [L. F.] 

be Edinburgh college direfts © This plant grows wild in marſhes 

the hepatic aloes in the 5a//amum and. other moiſt places, in "ſeveral 
traumaticum and tinfura myrrhe et parts of England; though ' fre 
aloes, deſigned for external uſe; and quently cultivated for "medicinal 
the Socotorine in thoſe preparations ule in gardens, , All the parts of 
or compoſitions Which are to be have 'a flimy taſte, an "abound 
taken internally, as the fiactura, /a- .es foft mucilaginous ſubſtance; 
cra, elixir ſacrum, pulvis hieræ picræ, Which is readily extracted by water: 
pilulæ alaeticæ, pilulæ Rufi, pilule the mucilage of the roots appears 

- Nomachice, pilulæ coctiæ, &c. be the ſtrongeſt, and, hence, thi 
The London college uſes the So- wrd is generally made uſe of in pre 
cotorine only. In the vinum aloe- ence th the others.. 
ticum, tinctura ſacra, elixir aloess, This plant has the general wit 

30  balſamum traumaticum, Se aro- tues of an emollient medicine; and 

_  matice, and the other pills wherein proves ſerviceable in a thin acrime 

* aloes is an ingredient, the Socoto- nious ſtate of the juices, and when 

= . xine kind in ſubſtance is directed. the natural mucus of the inte 

.Y In the powder of hiera picra, only is abraded, It is chiefly recom-þ 
the pure gummy part of the Soca- mended in ſharp 'deffuxions up 
torine aloes is employed, the ſepa- the lungs, hoarſcheſſes, dyſentens| 
ration of which from the refinous and likewiſe in nephritic and cal: 

| 2 is given in a diſtinct pro- culous complaints 3 not, (as in 
F | have ſuppoſed, that this median 
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15 ALSINES folra: Alfnes vulgaris ing or ex elling e calculus; bol = 


N | TE % rymes/ Ine dle 
l ve morſus gallinæ J. B. Alfines me- as, by lubricating and relaxing rn 
. e Lin. Chickweed; the leaves veſſels, it procures.a more free: :. 


= .I. eeeaſy pallage. ' Althaiz root is Tus 
=_—  _. This plant was employed by the times employed externally for folk 
= ancients externally againſt eryſipe- ening and maturating hard tüm 
latous and other inflammatory diſ- chewed, it is ſaid to give ealeis 
44 _ orders. Later times have given it in- difficult dentition of children. tte 
; | ternally in hamoptoes, as areſtora- This root gives name to an oll 
| | , _tivein atrophies and conſumptions, cinal frup'[L. E.] and ointment] 
3508 — likewiſe as an antepileptic. and is hkewiſe an ingredient-in tt 
ö Some recommend for theſe purpoſes compound powder of gum age 
! 


| the expreſſed Juice, to be taken to [L. E.] and the e and plafter Wood 
[ the qpantty. of an ounce ; others mucilages [L.] though it 'dves Mes 
17 tze dried leaves, in the doſe of a appear to communicate any para ma 
eee « water died car views to theſe oro, is muſic 
* R e f e lag 
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aginous matter not being difſluble 
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ALUMEN LL. E.] Atom: | + 


x 


4 
11 


duced from certain minerals, by 
alcining and expoſing them to the 
ir; after which the alum is elixated 
by means of water. The largeſt 
quantities are prepared in England, 

ermany, and Ita. 
This falt is of a white or pale 
ed colour, of an auſtere ſtyptic 
ite, accompanied with a nauſeous 
weetiſhneſs. It diffolves in about 
elve times its Wight of water; 
nd concretes again, upon duly 


0; aporating the ſolution, into fe- 
itranſparent cryſtals of an ofta- 
$10 


onal figure, Expoſed to the fire, 
cafily melts, bubbles up in bliſ- 
ers, emits a copious phlegm, and 
en turns into a hight ſpongy White 
daſs, confiderably more acrid than 


ith a ſtronger fire, yields # {mall 


nee antity of acid ſpirit, fimilar to 
meat obtained by the fame means. 
Om: 


om vitriol; the part which re- 
lains, if the heat have been ſuffi- 
ently intenſe and long continued, 
an inſipid white earth, readily 
luble in every kind of acic. 
Solutions of alum coagulate milk, 
ange the blue colour of veget- 
le juices into a red or purple, and. 
rn an infuſion of galls turbid and 
bitiſh, Upon addipg fixt alkaline 
Its to theſe ſolutions, the earth of 
e alum is precipitated, its acid 
iting with the alkali into a neu- 
al ſaline conerete ſimilar to vitri- 
ated tartar. 5 
Alum is a powerful aftringent : 
is reckoned particularly ſervice- 


ood”; but lefs proper in inteſtinal 


Alum is à falt artificially pro- 


[L.] and pulvis fypricus [E.] * 
external applications, the aqua alu. 


de alum was at. firſt; this urged - 


maſſes, very light, of a 


le for reſtraining bæmotrhages, 
Id immoderate ſecretions from the 


es. In violent. hzmorrhages, 
may be given in doſes of fifteen 
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bleeding abates: in other caſcs, 
ſmaller doſes are more adviſeable ; - 
large ones being apt to nauſecate. 
the ftomach, and occaſion violent 
conſtipations of the bowels. It is 
uſed alſo externally, in aſtringent 
and repellent lotions and collyria. 

Its officinal prepartions are, for 


internal uſe, the /erum aluminaſu 


mino/a, coagulum aluminoſum,” 4 
alumen uftum [ E.] which laft is 0 
other than the alum dried by fire, - 
or freed from the watery moiſture, 


which, like other falts, ir aways 1 | 


retains in its cryſtalline form. 

this loſs. of its water it be” 044 
ſharper, ſo as to act as a ſlight ef- 
charotic. It is employed alſo as an 
ingredient in the E = 


Jus, and the agua witriehes (LJ 
AMARACUS, videMajonana. e 


AMBRAGRISEA IZ.) 

Ambergris is a bituminous' ſub» 
ſtance, of a. greyiſh. or aſh colour, 
intermingled with yellowiſh” and 


blackiſh: ſpecks or veins : it is Uu. 


ally met with in little opake rugged 
, of a looſe tex. 
ture, friable in à certain degree” 


like wax; they break , - 15 : 


uneven, and not unfrequently con. 


tain pieces of ſhells, bones of fiſhes, * | 
and other like matters. This con- 4 


crete is found floating on the für, 
face of the ſea, or thrown out upon 
the ſhores ; the greateſt quantities 

are met with in the Indian ocean; 
pieces have likewiſe been now and 
then diſcovered in our d] Ae 
other northern as. 
Pure ambergris ſoftens betwixt 


the fingers; melts in a ſmall degres + 


of heat into the appearance of oil, 
and in a ſtronger heat proves al- 


little, it emits a peculiar 
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burning amber. It diſſolves, though 


- _* 'difficultly, in ſpirit of wine, and eſ- 


Ee 


ſential oils; . 

" oils or in water. . 
Ambergris is in general the moſt 
agreeable of the perfumes, and 
rarely accompanied with the incon- 
veniencies which other ſubſtances 
df this claſs frequently occaſion. 

It is looked upon as an high cor: 
dial, and elteemed of great ſervice. 
in all diſorders of the head, and in 
nervous complaints. A ſolution of 
it in a ſpirit, diſtilled from roſes, 
ſtands recommended by Hoffman as 
one of the moſt efficacious corrobo- 
rants of the nervous ſyſtem. The 

Orientals entertain an high opinion 
of the aphrodiſiac virtues of this 
concrete; and likewiſe ſuppoſe that 
' the frequent uſe of it conduces to 


4 


long liſe. 


AMMEOS VERI enen: Am- 
neos odore origant F. B. Siſonis Am- 
mes Lin. The ſeeds of the true 
Ammi or biſnopſweed, brought from 
SRI TEES. 
Theſe are ſmall ſtriated ſeeds, 
oſ a reddiſh brown colour, a warm 
- - pungent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell 
approaching to that of origanum. 
They are recommended as ſtoma- 
chic, carminative, and diuretic; 
but have long been ſtrangers to the 
mops. Their place has been gene- 
rally ſupplied by the ſeeds of a plant 
common in our own country, though 


4 $ i | 


not a native of it, viz. 


_  AMMEOS VULGARIS*/emen - 
 Amimeos vulgaris majoris, latioribus 

- Foliis, ſemine ni nus odorato 7. B. 

Common biſhopſweed ſeeds L.] 

The ſeeds of common biſhopſ- 
weed are ſomewhat larger and pa- 

ler coloured than the foregoing: 
their ſmell and taſte is weaker, and 
- Without any thing of the origanum 


flavour of the true ammi. They 


5 
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ſmell; ſet on fires. it ſmells. like are ranked among the four le 


it not in expreſſed 


| 9 uſually found among the teat 
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hot ſeeds, but are ſcarce otherwik 
made uſe of than as an ingredient 
in the theriaca. The; Edmburgl 
college has dropped them, and n 


taineck only the foregoing ſort, 
_  AMMONIACUM. . GUM 


LL. E.] Ammoniacum is a cone 
ummy reſmous juice,  broupli 
Now. | h Eaſt-Indies, uſually ul 
large maſſes, compoſed of ith 
lumps or tears, of a milky coe 
but ſoon changing, upon being e 
poſed to the air, of a yellowilh hug 
We have no oa account of tht 
plant which affords this juice, Thy 


reſemble thoſe of the umbelliters 
clais, Such tears as are large, an, 
free from little ſtones, ſeeds, « 
other impurities, ſhould. be picks 
out and preferred for internal uk 
the coarſer kind is purified by fol 
tion and colature, and then cats 
fully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this 
artfully managed, the gum Will 
a conſiderable deal of its more 
latile parts. There is often vena 
in the ſhops, under the name 
ſtrained gum ammoniacum, a cow 

ſition of ingredients much ul 

erior in virtue, . 


wy Ammoniacum has a nauſea” - 
ſweet taſte, followed by a bil 
one; and a peculiar ſmell E 
what like that. of galbanum, W 
more grateful ; it ſoftens in ru 
mouth, and growg of a whiter 882": 
lour upon being chewed, Thr bra 
upon live coals, it burns away”? 
flame: it is in ſome meaſure la bro 
ble in water and in vinegar, Wl” 
which it aſſumes the appearance? ed 
milk; but the reſinous part, Ww<*< 
mounting to about one half, o: 
ſides, on landing. | ed, 

Ammoniacum is an uſeful d ee 
ſtruent ; and frequently preſens $70 
for opening obſtructions of the * 


dominal viſcera, ' and in Re 
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art I 
diſorders oecaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations,” It 
5s likewiſe ſuppoſed to deterge the 
pulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
confiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs re op- 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm; in this 
intention, a ſolution of gum ammo- 
niacum in vinegar of ſquills proves a 
medicine of great efficacy, though not 
a little unpleaſant. In lang and ob- 
ſtinate colics proceeding from viſeid 
matter lofiged in the inteſtines, this 
gummy reſin has produced happy 
effects, after purges and the common 
carminatives had Hen uſed in vain. 
Ammoniacum is malt commodiouſly 
taken in the form of pills: about a 
ſeruple may be given every night, 
or „ $a Externally it ſoftens and 
ripens hard tumors: a ſolution of 
it in vinegar ſtands recommended by 
ſome for reſolving even ſcirrhous 
welling g EY LOR OY >! 
In the-ſhops is prepared a ſolu- 
tion of it in pennyroyal water, call. 
ed, from its milky colour, lac ammo- 


in the pectoral oxymel and pills, in the 
deobſtruent and gum pills [E.] and in 
everal plaſtors [L. BJ 


* 


AMOMI VERT nen: . Amomi 


true amomum brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies [L. Boer, 

The true amomum is a round 
fruit, about the ſize of a middling 
grape; containing, under'a mem- 
branous cover, a number of ſmall - 
rough, angular ſeeds, of a blackiſh 
rown colour on the outfide, and 
Whitiſh within: the ſeeds are lodg- 
ed in three diſtin cells; thoſe in 
each cell are joined cloſely together, 


grow 2 in a cluſter, and ad- 
ere, without any pedicle, to a 
woody ſtalk about an inch long; 
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tion, ang, as the true amomum is 


niaci [L.] It is an ingredient alſo 


| Theſe are very different in their 1 


raceme C. B. The ſeeds of the NC 
form of 'umbels, and are joined 


vates the whole in diſtillation 3 fec- 4 
ſo that the fruik, upon being open- elevates very little: hence the wa- 
ed, appears to contain only three 


eds, Ten or twelve of theſe fruits : 
poſſeſſes. their flavour in great per- 


"> AS : 
5 5 wy 7 
unded' by. 


fix leaves, in form of a cup; and _ 7 
the part of the ſtalk yoid of fruit ii 
clothed with leafy ſeales. 

The Huſks, leaves, and -Rems,  _ 
have a light grateful ſmell, and a 4 
moderately warm aromatic taſte + 3 
the ſeeds freed from the huſks, are | 
in both reſpects much ftronger z 


their ſmell is quick and penetrating, 


their taſte pungent, approaching io 


amomum is an elegant aromatic, 
it has long been a ranger to he 
It is directed as an ingredient in 
the theriaca. The college of Edin- 
burgh has expunged that compoſi- 


* 


not at preſent to be procured in this 
country, they have dropt its name. 
That of London allows the Teeds of ©  Þ 
the following plant of our own 
growth to be ſubſtituted to thoſe of . 


„„ Ot, ok 2 1 
AMOMIT VULGARIS „nen: | 
Sijonis quod amomum officinis noftris ©, 
C. B. Sii aromatici I burn, The , + 
ſeeds of the common amomum, or 1 
| baſtard ſtone parſley [ L. FC.] 


appearance and manner of growth . ” _ 
from the foregoing :. they ſtand in 


two together without any common 
covering: they are ſmall,” ſtriated, 

of an oval figure and brown colour. 
Their taſte is warm and aromatic, - 
but conſiderably different from that 
of the amomum verum, and very 

r. Water extracts little 
of their flavour by infuſion, but ęle · 


tified ſpirit extracts the whole, but 


tery extract has no taſte or ſmell f 
the ſeeds; whilſt the ſpirituous 4 


fection. It is obſervable that the 
tincture drawn from them with Joes | 
. 25 print 


, 


N 8 


. 


2 
9 
* 
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ii bin vet a green 
s have been 


emmenagogue z but they are at 
reſent f ittle regarded 1 in . | 


 AMYGDALE AMARE et 
 DULCES. Sweet and bitter al- 


monds L. E. d Jo | | 
The almond is a flattiſh kernel, - 
WP a white colour, covered with a 


thin browniſh ſkin ; of a ſoft ſweet 
- taſtez ora diſagreeable bitter one. 


'The Kinds of both ſorts'are unplea- 


Jangt, and covered with an acrid 
powdery ſubſtance :> they are very 

apt to become rancid on keeping, 
and to be. preyed on by a kind of 


- inſe&, which eats out the internal 


part, leaving the almond to ap- 
arance entire. To theſe circum- 


nces..regard ought to be had in 


$7 | the choice of them, +» + | 
The fruit which affords theſe 


kerndts; i is the 


oduce of a tree 

at ly reſembling the peach, 
called by C. B. amygdalus ſati Va. 
The eye diſtinguiſhes no difference 


betwikt the trees which produce 


the ſweet and bitter, or betwixt 
the kernels themſelves It is faid 
that the ſame tree has, by a' dif- 


- ference 1 in culture, afforded both. 


Both ſorts of almonds yield, on 


| expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell or any particu- 


lar taſte. This oil ſeparates like - 
wiſe upon boiling the almonds in 
water, and is gradually collected 
on the ſurface: but, on ee. 


; the almonds with water, the oil an 


water "unite together, by the me- 
diation of the other marter of the 


kernel, and form an . r 
Swot nts are ofa oſs 


In food than as medicines; but they 
are reckoned to afford little nouriſh- 
ment, and, when eaten in ſubſtance, 


s 4 75 * 5 1 
* 
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Tok 


| ſos ch aperient, diuretic and 


from them, when made of a certain 


which heat but moderately, and 


The general virtues of theſe oils are, 


* ut eaſy w . e 2 mi XE 


Patt : 1 
The 
ſuppoſed, on account of thel 
unctuous quality, to abtund 
acrimonious juices in the prima 
viz : peeled ſweet almonds, eaten 
fix or sight at a time, ſometims 
give preſent volley in the dun 
burn. 

Bitter almonds have. been fowl 
| poiſonous to dogs, and ſundry & 
ther animals; and a water diſtilled} 


Cas 


degree of ftrength, has had like 
effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten 
they appear innocent to men, atid 
have been not et uſed a 
medicines. BoeMaave recommend 
them, in fubſtance, as diuretic 


which may therefore be ventured 
upon in acute diſeaſes. 

The oils obtained by expreſſin 
from both ſorts of almonds are u 
their ſenſible qualities the ſame 


to blunt acrimonious humours, and 
to ſoften and relax. the ſolids; 
hence their-uſe, internally, in ticks 
— coughs, heat of urine, pain 

inflammations: and, externak 
1 in tenſion and rigidity « of pats 
ticular parts. 

The milky ſolutions of almond 
in watery liquors, commonly called 
emulſions, contain the oil of tld 
ſubject, and participate in om 
degree of the emollient viii 
thereof; but have this advaut 
aboye the pure oil, that they maj 
be given in acute or inflammatory 
diſorders, without danger of thei 
effects which the oil might ſome: 
times produce; ſince emulſſons @ 
not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind, 
a little time, do. Several anctues 
and reſinous ſubſtances, of then 
ſelves not miſcible with water, mij 
by tritaration with almonds: be et 

d with Gem inte the ford 


bet hy 
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part 1 


eentiy fitted for medicinal uſe. In 
0 this form, eampher and the reſi- 
® nous purgatives may he- com modi- 
en ouſly taken“ The only officinal 
preparations of almonds are che ex- 


» 


6 preficd oil and emulſion. 


ul ANACARDIA.. Anacardium, 
o ar Malacca ben 


ing in Malabar and other parts of 
the Eaſt-Indies. It is of a ſhining 
black colour, of the ſhape of a heart 


ninating at one gnd in an obtuſe 
nds point, and adheril by the other to 
tic a wrinkled ſtalk; it contains with- 


in two ſhells a kernel of a ſweetiſn 

taſte : betwixt the ſhells is lodged 

a thick and acrid juicſe. 
The medicinal virtues of anacar- 


> in WWF dia have been greatly diſputed; 
me. many have attributed to them the 
are, faculty of comforting the brain and 


nerves, fortifying the memory, 
quickening the- intelleQ ; and, 
hence, a confection made from 


them has been dignified with the 
nal. title of confectio ſapientum others 


think it better deſerves the name 


inſtances of its continued uſe having 
rendered people maniacal. But the 
kernel of anacardium is not differ- 
ent in quality from that of almonds. 
The ill effects attributed to this 
fruit belong only to the juice con- 


acrimony is ſo great, that it is ſaid 


z Cauſtic. [This juice is 'recom- 
mended externally for tetters, frec- 


ties ; which it removes only by ex- 
ulcerating or excoriating the part, 
lo that anew ſkin comes underneath, 


 ANAGALLIDIS ks: Anagal- 
| an pheniceo flore C. B. er Anag 21 


4 
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y of an emulſian; and are thus encel- 


* 
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Pimpernel is a low plant, in 
3 reſembling. chick» 


The male and female pimpernels + 
differ no otherwiſe than in the co- 
lour of their flowers; they are bet 
This is the fruit of a tree grow- 
male or red-flowered ſort is more 
common. vs : 
flattened, about an inch long, ter- 


dinary virtues; have been attributed 


Michaeli, and others, are-alſoyery _ 
liberal in their praiſes ; one of theſe 


and melancholie deliria. 


of confectio ſtullorum, and mention 
A ſpirituous tincture of it contains 


tained betwixt the kernels, whoſe 


to be employed by the Indians as f ene,” 
- ANAGALLIS AQUATICA, ' 7 


les, and other cutaneous deformi- 
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ot eaſily diſtinguiſhable by is 
leaves being ſpotted underneath, 2M 
and joined immediately to the ſtalk. © 7 


found wild in the fields, but the 


Both the pimpernels have an 
herbaceous, roughiſh taſte, with : - 
little or no ſmell. "Many. extraor- ' 


to. them.  Geoffroy eſteems them 
cephalic, ſudoriſic, vulnerary, an- 
timaniacal, antiepileptic, and ale- } 
eterial. Tragus, Caſpar Hoffman. 


k 8 
wn numerous inſtances of the 
ſingular efficacy of a decoction and 
tincture of pimpernel, in maniacal 
yes - oe 
practitioners have not been ſo — 


Py as to meet with the like ſucgeſs. 55 


f 


Pimpernel is not unfrequęn tly taken 
as Rod it makes no unplealayt 2 
ſalad; and in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, is a common pot herb. 


nothing valuable : the only prepa- 
ration that promiſes any utility, is 
an extract made with water z or the 
expreſſed. juice depurated and in- 


vide Bc u. 


ANCHUS A radix : Bugleſſi ra- 
dici rubra Tourn. Anchuſe linderiæ 
Lin. Alkanetroot C77 
Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
much-reſembling the vipers bugloſs: 
its chief difference from the com- 
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Which is of a duſky red, and im- 
parts an elegant deep red to oils, 


wax," and all unctuous ſubſtances, 
but not to watery liquors. 


This 
plant is a native of the warmer 
arts of Europe: it is ſometimes 
cCultivated in our gardens; but the 
greateſt quantities are raiſed in 
Ser and France, particular - 
Iy about Montpelier, whence the 
dried roots are uſually imported 
to us. The alkanet root Wenge 
in England is much inferior in 
colour to that brought from abroad; 
the Engliſh being only lightly red- 
diſh, 4. others of a deep purpliſh 
red: this has induced ſome to ſuſ- 
pect that the foreign roots owe part 
of their colour to art, but we think 
without ſufficient foundation. 
Alkanet root has little or no 
ſmell: when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte, but, when 
dried, ſcarce any. As to its virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for colour- 
- Ing oils, unguents, and plaſters, 
As the eolour is confined to the cor- 
tical part, the ſmall roots are beſt, 
theſe having proportionably more 
bark than the large, — 8 TH 


ANETHI /emen + Anethi horten- 

— C. B. Anethi graweclentis Lin. 
ill ſeed [L. E.] e 
Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well for 
eulinary as medical uſe. The ſeeds 
are of a pale yellowiſh colour, in 
Mape nearly oval, convex on one 
ide, flat on the other. Their taſte 
is moderately warm and pungent; 
* their ſmell aromatic, but not of 
'the moſt agreeable kind. Theſe 
©" ſeeds ate recommended as a car- 
.  minative, in flatulent colics pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe or a 
Viſeidity of the jpices. The moſt 


efficacious preparations of them are 


N 


dhe diſtilled ail, and 4 tincture or 


) 


88, Nie Materia Medica. Part 
ol its roots; the cortical part of extract made with rectiſied Jping 


the lips and palate 


juice concretes into diſtinct mol 
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'The oil and ſimple water diſtilled 
from them are kept in the ſhops {LJ 
- ANGELICZ radix, folia, femin 
Angelice ſative C. B. imperatorig 
ative Tourn. Angelica Area 
lice Lin. Garden ' angelica 3: the 
roots, leaves, and eds {LOS A 
This is a large \umbelliferow 
plant, growing ſpontaneouſly” f 
the northern climates :' for the uk 
of the ſhops, it is cultivated 
gardens, in the different parts 
Europe. Bohemia and Spain ay 
ſaid to produce the beſt, The Low 
don college dirt the roots\brouphti 
-_ Spain to be alone made uſe q 
Angelica roots are apt to g 
mouldy, and be preyed upon by 
ſects, unleſs thoroughly dried, kept 
in a dry place, and frequently aired 
We apprehend that the roots which 
are ſubje&t to this -inconyenieng 
might | be. preſerved, - by dippuy 
them in boiling ſpirit, or expolint 
them to its ſteam, after they al 
dried. e, 58 
All the parts of angelica, eg 
cially the roots, have a fragte 
aromatic ſmell ; and a pleaſant b 
teriſh warm taſte, Noun upon 
or a long tin 
after they had been chewed. Tit 
flavour of the ſeeds and leaves 
very periſhable, particularly of Wl 
latter, which, on being barely d 


ed, loſe greateſt part of their tal / 
and ſmell. The roots are more fror 
nacious of their flavour, the tree 


even thoſe loſe part of it by kee 
ing. The freſh root, wounded ci 
in the ſpring, yields an odoro 
yellow juice, which, ſlowly exſiec 
ed, proves an elegant gummy 
fin, very rich in the virtues of W 
angelica. On drying the root, Un 


culz, which; on cutting it longits 
dinally, appear diſtributed in fi 
veins; in this ſtate, they 925 


©” 
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tracted by pure ſpirit, h but not by 
atery liquor. wu ST, 
Angelica is one of the moſt ele- 
Cant aromatics of European growth, 
though little regarded in thepreſent 
practice. The root, which is the 


with in preſcription, and does not 
enter any officinal compoſition. 
The leaves are ingredients in the 


L | 

chree alexeterial waters [L.]: the 
eceeds, in the compound aniſeed 
i ater [L. ], plague water, aqua mi- 
of abilis, and aromatic tincture [Z. 
a T bc talks make an agreeable ſweet- 
on meat. = 2 LR” 


ANGUILLA HEPAR, 

liver of the eel. | 
The liver and gall of 
extremely acrid. They have been 
held a ſpecific in difficult births; 
and enter the principal compoſitions 
for that intention in foreign phar- 
macopeias ; although it appears, 
that in moſt caſes of this kind, 


* 


no fiſh has a more acrid gall than 
the eel; and ſays, that with pills 
made of the gall of the eel and 


children with ſwelled bellies: the 
gall powerfully promoting urine, 
and occaſioning the belly to ſub- 
ſide. ; 5 : 3s * 


ANIME; [E.] a reſin exuding 
from the trunk of a large American 
tree, called by Piſo ſetaiba, by the 
ndians courbaril, * {IG 
This reſin is of a tranſparent 
amber colour, a light agreeable 


y- dolves entirely, but not vefy readily, 
of WP" rectifed ſpirit of wine; the im- 


in fumigations-for pains and aches 


— 


#4 4 f/ 


moſt efficacious. part, is rarely met E 


| wo 
the eel are 


acrid irritating medicines are really 
injurious, Boerhaave obſerves, that 


pike, he has cured pale rickety 


imell, and little or no taſte, It diſ - kt Ina ee 
ANSERINA, vide AzcznTIna. 
purities, which are often in large 


quantity, remaining behind. The 
Brazilians are ſaid to employ anime 


roceeding from 2 cold : cauſe 2 
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ANIS e Ah anif A 
Jemine ſuaveolente Tourn. Pinpinel- 
* Anifi Lin. Aniſe, the feed Il. 


Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous ' © 
plant, growing naturally in Crete, 


Syria, and other places of the Eaft. © | 


It is cultivated in ſome parts of 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 
may be raiſed alſo in England. The 

' ſeeds brought from Spain, which 

ferred, 
.  Aniſeeds have 


4 


an aromatic ſmell, 


and a pleaſant warm taſte, accomm 


nied with a degree of ſweetijęſs. 


flavour; re@ified ſpirit the whole. 
Theſe ſeeds are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds : their 
principal uſe is in cold” flatulent 
diſorders, where tenacious:phlegm - 
_ abounds, and in the | gripes | 
which young children are 
Frederick Hoffman ſtrongly recom- 
mends them in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, diarrheex,and for ſtrength- 
- ening the tone of the viſcera in ge- 
neral; and thinks they well deſerve 
the appellation given them by Hel- 
mont, inteftinorum ſolamen. 
The officinal preparations 
theſe ſeeds are ane/ential oil L. E.] 
and a ſpirituous compound. auater 
FL. E.] They are ingredients in 
mithridate and theriaca ; and the 
R oil in the paregoric elixir 
£. 2 * Fg. . ry th Ps $0 1 
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ANTIMONIUM [LE] ibi. . 
am. Antimon) _— 


Antimony is a pond | 
mineral, compoſed of long ſhinin 


Z " 
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uſe of for any medicinal purpose 


re ſmaller than the others, are pre- SY 


ater extracts very little of their 
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with à dark lead-coloured fabs 


_ © , ſtance; of no manifeſt taſte or 


ſmell. There are ſeveral mines 


of it in Germany; Hungary, and 


France : and ſome likewiſe in Eng- 
land: The Engliſh ſort ſeems to be, 


* of all the others, the leaſt proper 


_ vor medicinal uſe, as frequently 
containing a portion of lead. The 
ſubſtances found mixed with the fo- 
reign ſorts are generally of the un- 
fuſible tony kind, from which the 
antimony is melted out in veſſels, 


_ whoſe bottom is © perforated with 


* ſmall holes, and received in coni- 
cal moulds. In theſe, the lighter 


and more droſſy matter ariſes to 


the ſurface ; while the more pure 
and ponderous ſubſides to the bot- 
tom. Hence the upper broad part 
of the loaves is confiderably leſs 
pure than the lower. 


The goodneſs of Antimony is 


judged of from its weight; from 
the loaves not bein 
blebby; from the largeneſs of the 
ftriz; and from the antimony to- 

. -tally evaporating in a ſtrong fire. 
-  Antimony was employed by the 
-ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
-  mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eyebrows black. Its in- 
ternal uſe does not ſeem to have 
been eftabliſhed till towards the 


end of the fifteenth century; and, 
even at that time, it was by many 


looked upon as poiſonous. But ex- 
perience has now fully evinced, 
that pure antimony, in its crude 
Rate, has no noxious quality; that 


ſiome of the er eee of it are 


medicines of great efficacy; and 
that though many of them are moſt 

__ violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
even theſe; by a ſlight alteration or 
addition, loſe their virulence, and 
become mild in their operation. 
This mineral appears, from che- 


mical experiments, to conſiſt of a 


metal, united with common. ſul- 


| phutr, and ſeparable in its metallic 


form by the ſame. means 
other metallic 
from their ore. 


very minute doſe, with extremy 
tallic bodies, it becomes an mide 


 foliorum laciniis linearibus, 


g ſpongy. or and not at all bright or ſhamug 


root has been ſuppoſed  ulelil 


termine this point, is as yet wan 
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0 The pure metal operates, in 1 


vehemence, as a  purgative an 
emetic ; when combined with ſul 
phur, as in the crude mineral, i 

wer is reſtrained: diveſted ofthe 
inflammable principle which it u 
in common with all perfectly n 


lent calx. See the preparation 
antimony in the third part of thy 


KoF Sy 
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ANTHORRÆ feve antithore mu 
x Aconiti ſalutiferi C. B. Acai 


ej uſdem latitudinis Linnzi. Whale 
tome wolf's bane ; the roots. 
This plant may be diſtinguithel 
from the poiſonous aconites by ul 
leaves being more {finely divided 


it grows wild on the Alps. I 


againſt, poiſons; particularly th 
the bora (whence its name) 
Some nevertheleſs look upon tl 
retended antidote itſelf as una 
red. Hoffman ſays it is cathantig 
and has produced dangerous 
orders of the ſtomach, accomps 
nied with heat, thirſt, and anxiety 
On the other hand, Geoffroy 1 
lates, that he never has obſerve 
any . e quality in this noo 
or any ill conſequence from ite u 
that he has frequently erbihi 
it, and always with good 'ſuccel 
againſt worms and in malige 
fevers, eſpecially ſuch as wa 
occaſioned by viſcidities in 
ſtomach and inteſtines 3 the d 
from a ſcruple to a dram, A col 
petency of experiments to fully 


ing, the root never having come n 
to e Its taste 
acrid and bitter. „ 

nn 
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1 APES. Bees; their bodies, ho- 
ey. and wax [B. 5 baway 


Bees, dried and pulverized, are 
ſaid to cure the alopecia, and, 


ien internally, to promote urine; 
at they have been for a long time 
ul trangers to the ſhops. The honey 
in 


ind wax ſhall be treated of under 
he reſpective heads. 


alis caulinis cuneiformibus' Linnæi. 
zmallage, the roots [E.] 
This plant is larger than the gar- 
len apium (parſley), of a darker 
green colour, and of a ſtronger and 
pore unpleaſant flavour. The roots 
re in the number of the five called 
pening roots, and have been ſome - 
mes preſcribed as an ingredient 
n aperient - apozems and  diet- 
rinks ; but are at preſent diſre- 
arded. The ſeeds of the plant 
e moderately aromatic, and were 


1 „ 
ormerly uſed as carminatives; in 


fs, capable of doing ſervice, 
hough the other warm ſeeds, 
hich the ſhops are furniſhed with, 
nder theſe unneceſſary; and ac- 
ordingly the Edinburgh college, 
hich retains: the roots, has ex- 
nged the ſeedls. Cs 
APIUM HORTENSE, . vide 
ETROSELINUM.. e 8h 


|ARANEARUM TEL ILB. 
obwebs. | e 
Theſe are never met with in pre- 
r1ption 3. but are ſometimes ap- 


op the bleeding of flight wounds: 


is they ſeem to effect by adhering 
the part, ſo as to cloſe the oriſi- 


18. 
ARGENTINE, potentille, ans 
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ſerine,” fali > Pentap . 3 


hich intention they are, doubt- 


lied by the common people to 


s of the veſſels, and prevent the 
fuſion of their contents. 


AREST A BOVIS, vide Ono- 


ris ſupim, ſeu procumbentis, foliis ala- 
tis argenteis et ſerratis, flore lutes 
Mor. Hift. Ox; Silverweed, or wild 
tanſey ; the leaves [Z.] + 
This plant grows. wild about the 


ſides of rivulets and other moiſt 
places: it has no ſtalk, the leaves 
Ping flat on the ground. The wri> | 
| +4 4 ++ ters on the materia medica an gene- 
'APII %% eleoſelint radix ©: A | 


ral look upon argentina as a very 


ſtrong aſtringent; miſled probably - 


2 with tormentil, which is 
known to be a powerful ſtyptic. 
The ſenſible qualities of argentina 
promiſe no great virtue of this 
kind; for to the taſte it diſcovers 


only a ſlight roughiſhneſs, whence 


it may be preſumed to be entitled, 
to'a place only among the milder 
corroborants. As the aſtringeney 


of tormentil is confined chiefly to 


its root, it might be'thought/ that 

the argentina alſo has an aſtringent 
root: the root of this plant, how» 
ever, is found to have no other 
than a pleaſant . ſweetiſh taſte, like 


that of parſnips, but not ſo-ſtrong, 


ARGENTUM. Silver LL. E. 5 
+ Abundance of virtues have been 


attributed ta. crude filver/ by the 


Arabians, and byſome-alſo of later 


times, but on very- little founda- 


tion. This metal, taken in its 2555 


crude ſtate, has no effect in the 


body; combined with a ſmall quan- 


tity of the nitrous acid, it proves 


A werful, though not always 3 


ſafe, hydragogue; with a larger, 
a ſtrong cauſtic. The nitrous acid 
is the only one that perfectly dif- 
ſolves this metal: on adding to 
this ſolution a minute portion of 
marine acid, or ſabſtances contain- 
ing it, the liquor turns milky, and 
the ſilver falls to the bottom in form 
of a white calx: hence we are fur - 
niſhed with a method of diſcover- 
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by art from certain ores. 
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third part. N 


- ARGENTUM. VIVUM: - 


 drargyrus ; Mercurius. Mercury or 


qu: Kfilver [L. E.] 


Mercury is an opake filyer-co-' 
loured mineral fluid; appearing to 


the eye like tin or lead when melt- 


ed; it is heavier than any other 
Anuid, and than moſt of the mertal- 
lie bodies: it does not congeal in 
the greateſt degree of natural cold 


55 Hitherto known; in the fire it 


proves totally volatile. This mine- 
ral is either met with in its fluid 
form, in the earth; or extracted 
There 
are conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain; but the 
greateſt quantities come from the 
Eaſt - Indies. „ en 

The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little known 
before the fifteenth century. The 
ancients looked upon it as a cor- 
roſive poiſon, though, of itſelf, 


v4 


perfectly void of acrimony, taſte, 


and ſmell. There are examples of 


its having been lodged for years 
in cavities both of bones and fleſhy 


parts, without its having. injured 
or affected them, Taken into the 
body in its crude ſtate, and undi- 
_ vided, it paſſes through the inteſ- 
tines unchanged, and has not been 
Found to produce any conſiderable 
effect. It has indeed been recom- 


mended in aſthmas and diſorders of 
tte lungs; but the virtues attribu- 
ted to it in theſe caſes have not 


been warranted by experience. 


Notwithſtanding the mildneſs 


and inactivity of crude quickſilver 
undivided ; when re ſolved by fire 
into the form of fume, or otherwiſe 


divided into very minute particles, 


and prevented from re · uniting by 
the interpoſition of proper ſubſtan- 
ces, or combined with mineral 


acids, it has very powerful effects, 


affording the moſt violent poiſoas, 


The Materia. Medica. 
the preparations of ſilver in the and the moſt excellent  remiedia 


” 


*” ; 5 ' 
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Part 


- which we are acquainted,” 
The mercurial preparations, «Mf 
ther given internally or introduce 


into the habit by external applies . 
tion, ſeem to liquefy all the zue reg 
of the body, even thoſe in the W 
nuteſt and molt remote veſſels; and ( 
may be ſo managed as to promols [L 
excretion through all the emunci © . 
tories. Hence their commoꝶ e the 
in inveterate chronic diſorders nic 
re. from a thickneſs and ten 
giſnneſs of the humours, and gh, res 
nate obſtructions of the excreta in t 
glands; in ſcrophulous and out! 
neous diſeaſes; and in the u ini 
real lues. If their power be wlll 
reftrained by proper additions ( 
certain emunctories, they *tend E. 
chiefly to affect the mouth; and aþ E 
ter having fuſed the juices i Fon 
remoter parts, occaſion a plentifl ſhax 
evacuation of them from the ſally 
lands 47 ( 
Ide ſalutary effects of merci LL. 
als do not depend on the quanti Jong 
of ſenſible evacuation. This ing 
dicine may be gradually introduce 
into the habit, ſo as, without 0 1 
caſioning any remarkable diſcha Spa 
to be productive of very happy of f 
fects. To anſwer this purpole, ha 
ſhould be given in very wa doſe 8 and 
in conjunction with ſuch ſubſtan rep; 
as determine its action to the A pun 
neys or the pores of the ſkin. WY hott 
this method inveterate cutanem but, 
and venereal diſtempers have bean in t 
cured, without any other ſenhvn pur, 
excretion than a gentle increalea forts 
perſpiration or urine, Where tha diſc, 
are ulcers in any part, they Wl tine 
charge for ſome time a very long 
matter, the quantity of Which Wl othe: 
comes gradually leſs, and at le with 
the ulcer kindly heals. If the ma is n. 
cury ſhould at any. time, "a virtu 
cold or the like, affect the mona teny 
(which I, have rarely found to h the 
pen) it may be reſtrained, by g they 


ting a doſe, and by warmth 


Ar 


un 


rected for medicinal uſe: „ö AG and in cutaneous diſeaſes, 


F . 
1 


axrsrotoctits; DONS 


Three roots of this name are di- 


1) Anat lone“ 


IL. E.] Long birthwort. This is 
2 tuberous root, ſometimes about 
the ſize of the finger. ſometimes as 


thick as 2 man s arm, and a foot in 


length: it is nearly of an equul 
thickneſs all over, or a little thicker 
in the middle than at the ends: I 


outſide is of a browniſh FOO: * | 
inſide yellowiſh. RO 


(2) 1 ROTUNDA 
K J Round birthwort. This has 
carce any other viſible difference 


from the reg] dan its roundiſh | 


* n 

* -AR1STOLOCHIA, renbis 
10 ] Slender birthwort. This is a 
long and ſlender root, rarely exceed - 


ing the thickneſs of a gooſe quill. 


Theſe foots ate the produce of 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern 
of France. Their ſmell is 


and bi tteriſn. Authors in general 
repreſent them as extremely hot and 
pungent : ſome ſay they are the 
hottelt of all the aromatic plants; 
but, as they are uſually met with 


in the ſhops, they have no great 
and round 


pungency. The long 
forts, on being firſt chewed, ſcarce 
diſcover any taſte, but in a little 
time prove nauſeoully bitteriſhz the 
long ſomewhat the Jeaſt ſo, 
other ſort inſtantly fills. the. mouth 
with an aromatic bitterneſs, which 
15 not ungrateful. 
virtues are, to heat, Rimulate, at- 


tenuate viſcid phlegm, and promote 


the fluid ſecretions in general ; 
they are principally celebrated in 


7 he ines: oY 


ſaitable 3 e "ou 


perſpiration. xs The doſe 1 


and the mineral called coba 


The: 


Their medica] | 


TY 
ſuppreſſions of female evacuations. 
ſubſtance is from a 
. to two drams. The long 

rt is recommended externally for 
cleanfing and drying wounds and 


—The ariſtoloc his tenuis, is an in- 
gredient i in theriaca's. and in want 


of this ſpecies, the /onga is allowed 
to be ſubſtituted . it IO the OP 
* e 45 


ACA. vide bees dev. 


 ARSENICUM. . a Arſenic. * 0 
Arſenic is contained, in greater 
or leſs quantity, in moſt kinds 


oh 


I, 


articularly in thoſe of "rin. 


and „ in the White * 


; from 
which laſt, greateſt part of the arſe- 


nic brought to us is extracted by a 


kind of ublimation. The arſenic 


ariſes at firſt in the form of greyiſh 
meal, which, more carefully reſub- 


limed, concretes into jranſparent 


maſſes, the White, arſenic olf the 
rs tho 
ome- | 
what aromatic; their taſte. warm 


"a 
_ Arſe nic, {| IN; bee with, one * 


its weight of ſulphur, unites there- 
wet into a bright yellow maſs, in 


ſome * tranſparent; the com- 


mon yellbau arſenice. On doubling 
the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 


Poe proves more opake and com- 


of a deep red cblour, reſem- 


pa that of | cinnabar, but with 


this difference, that it loſes ſome of 


its beauty upon being reduced into 
powder, while that of cinnabar Is 
improved by theſe. means: this is 
the common red arſenic. By v 


ed of a great variety of ſhades of 


yellow and red. 
Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
* TONNE: the foregoing 


N 


Ph 


ing the proportions, of arſenic = : 
| ſulphur, ſublimates may be obtain» 


| » The Materia Medica. _ 
parations, are not unfrequently 
Lage hen in the earth. yon, 
red arſenic is the fardarathe of the 
Greeks, the realgar and rifigal of 
the Arabians. Boch the red and 
' | yellow; when of a ſmooth uniform 
texture, are named zarnichs; and 
when compoſed” of ſmall ſcales or 
leaves, auripigmenta, or orpiments : 
the laſt are the only fubſtances to 
which the Greeks gave the name 
| e zarnichs and 
nts really contain | arſenic 
"(contrary to the opinion of ſome 
Writers) is evident from ſundry ex- 
ithents, whe eby 
nic, and in notable. quantity, is 
obtainable from them. | 
lers of the preceding edition of 
e Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, there: 
fore, very juſtly gave /andaracha 
Gretorum as a ſynonymon to e 
* 1 and auripegmentum to the 


The pure or white arſenic has 
a penetrating corroſive taſte; and 
taken into the body proves a moſt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 
which it has in common with other 
corroſives, it remarkably attenuates 
the coats of the ſtomach, occaſions 
a ſwelling and ſphacelation of the 
whole body, and a ſudden putre- 
faction after death particularly, as 
is faid, of the genitals in men. 
Where the quantity is ſo very ſmall 
as not fo prove fatal, tremors, pal-- 
fes, and lingering heQics ſucceed. 
\ The remedies recommended againſt 
this poiſon are, milk and oily li- 
mediately and liberally 
Phe red and yellow arſenics, 
both native and factitious, have 
little taſte, and are much lefs vi- 
Fulent in their effects than the fore- 
going Sulphur, Which reſtrains 
the power of mercury and the an- 
timonial metal, remarkably abates 
the virulence of this 


iſonous mi- 


Such of theſe fu 


as participate more largely of ehe 
phur, ſeem to be almoſt inne pot 
the factitious red arſenic, and thlno! 
native orpiments, have been Irre! 
to dogs in confiderable quantity hege 
without being productive of 4 
apparent ill conlequences. 


{4 


ARTEMISLT folia - Artemi | 

vulgaris majoris C. B.  Mugwor ere 
This plant grows plentifully nM * 
fields, hedges, and. waſte places 
throughout England; and fowl 
in June. In appearance, it foms 
what reſembles the common Wort 
wood: the difference” molt obi 
to the eye is m the flowers, thok 
of wormwood hanging downwardg*"< 
while the flowers of mugwort a 7. 
The leaves of this plant haye 
light aromatic ſmell, and an ach 
baceous bitteriſh taſte, , They a8 eak! 
principally celebrated as dens 
and antihyſteric: an infuſion 
them is ſometimes drank, eit 
alone, or in conjunction with othet 
ſubſtances, in ſuppreſſion of 
menſtrual e This me 
dicine is certainly a very mild one 
and conſiderably leſs hot than mou 
others to which theſe virtues at 
attributed: in ſome parts of thi 


kingdom, mugwort is of comma thr 
ofe as a Ppot-herb. len 
ARI radix : Ari maculati mac **" 
zipris C. B. Wake-robin the 10 wo 
Fn. 5 
This plant grows wild unde" 
hedges, and by ths ſides of bank. ”* 


in moſt parts of England. It fend 
forth in March, three or four t 
gular leaves, which are followed 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a purplil 
piſtil incloſed in a long ſhea 


this is * ſucceeded in July, v | . 
bunch of reddiſh berries. In den it ar 


lants, the leaves are ſpotted wit 
black, in others with white, 2 


252 ſort is * to be the 
noſt efficacious, and hence. is ex- 
refsly directed by the” London'col- 
Al the parts of aum; partieu- 
arly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious taſte.” If tl 

dot be but lightly chewed; it con- 
inues to burn and vellitate the 
ongue for ſome hours, occaſionin 


birſt: 
iated by butter, milk, or oily 
Iquors., Dried and kept for ſome 
me, it loſes much of its aeri- 
zony, and becomes at length an 
Imoſt inſi pid _ farinaceous ſub- 
nee. 

The root is a powerful en 
id attenuant. It is reckoned a 
edicine of great efficacy in ſome 
achetic and chlorotic caſes, in 
eakneſs of the ſtomach occaſioned 
a load of viſcid phlegm, and in 
ch diſorders in general as proceed 
om a cold fluggiſh indiſpoſition 
the ſolids and lentor of the fluids, 
have experienced great benefit 
om it in rheumatic pains; parti- 
larly thoſe of the ft kind, and 
hich were ſeated deep. In theſe 
ſes I have given from ten grains 
a ſcruple of the freſh'roor twice 
thrice a day, made into a Bolus 
emulſion with unctuous and mu- 
aginous ſubſtances, which cover 
pungency, and prevent its mak- 
any painful impreffion on the 
ipue, It generally excited a 
ht tingling” OT throu - 
> whole habi and, when 
tient was kepd m | in bed, pro- 
ced a copious wet. 

he only officinal ' preparation, 
Which this root is an in redient, 
a compound power,” in which 
u, its virtues are very precari- 
Some recommend a tincture 


* 


t the ſame time a conſiderable a browniſh colour, and 


irre 


it drawn with wine; but neither 


[Z. E. I che conerete j juice of a lar 
ambelliferous Plant growing * 
Perf. | 

This juice exudes {from wounds | 
made in the root of the ant), 

uid, and white like milk: on 
bemg expoſed{ro the air, it turns of 
Sn 


theſe ſymptoms are alle- » acquires different degrees or” confi 


tency, It is brought to us in lar 75 
egular maſſes, compoſed of vari- 
ous little ſhining lumps or grains, 
which are partly of a whitiſh colour, 
rtly reddiſh, and partly of a ah. - 
we. Thoſe maſſes are accounted 
the beſt which are clear; of a pale 
reddiſh colour, and varieg with | 
4 great number of elegant w 
tears.” 12 
This dra bar froby fetld =1 
bnsWhat e that of garlick; an 
a bitter, acrid, biting taſte, Ie 
loſes by age ſome of its fmell and 
ſtrength, a' circumſtance to be 
ticularly regarded in its exhibition. 
It confiſts' of about ' one-third" part 
of pure reſin, and two-thirds "of 
ummy matter; the former ſolu- 
le in rectißed ſpirit, the latter in 


” 


water. Proof ipiric diſſotves * 5 


moſt the whole into a tutbid Liquor; 

the tincture in reftified” 2 ij 

Fr | 
Aſafetida is the ſtron 

felt ums, and of frequent aſe in 


hyſter c and different nds of ner- 


vqus complaints. It likewiſe of 
conſiderable efficacy'in flatulent co- 
ties; and for p 
fluid ſecretions in either 
ancients attributed to this Sockets 
many other virtues, Which are at 
preſent not expected from it. 
This gummy - reſin is an inpre« 
dient in the officinal gum mw 
* powder of myrrh, fetid 


tincture, 


EN 


> par- 


8 3 the 
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pg? Aſari Europei Lin. 
| don college 


tincture, tincture of ſoot; fetid vo- 
latile ſpirit [L.] and antihyſtetit 
A8 ARI alia, radix: Aſari C. B. 
Aſarabacca : 
the roots and leaves, — The Lon- 
diretts only the leaves; 
the Edinburgh both leaves and root. 
Aſarum is a very low evergreen 

| r naturally in France, 
Italy, and other warm countries: 


the dried roots have been generally 


brought from the Levant: thoſe of 
our own growth being ſuppoſed 
. weaker... 4 e 
Both the roots and leaves have a 
"nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 


— 


ttaſte; their ſmell is ſtrong and not 


very difagreeable. Given in ſu 

ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 
they evacuate powerfully both up- 

. wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
that tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 


and cathariic virtues of the plant: 


that the extract obtained by inſpiſ- 
ſating theſe tinctures, acts only by 
vomit, and with great mildneſs: 
that an infuſion in water proves ca- 
thartic, rarely emetic: and that 
aqueous decoctions made by long 
boiling, and the watery extract, 
haye no purgative or emetic qua- 


lity, but prove notable diapho- 


xetics, diuretics, and emmena- 
gues. e 
The principal uſe of this plant, 
among us, is as a ſternutatory. The 
root of aſarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted... Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a grain or two, it 
occaſions à large evacuation of 


mucus, and. raiſes a plentiful ſpit- 


ting. The leaves are conſiderably 
milder, and may be uſed, to the 
quantity. of three, four, or five 


1 


8 


— 
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night, he has frequently obſer 


tinue for three days together; aud 


one doſe. 


 nutatorius of the ſhops [L. F. I, 
AsclETAS, 


1 ( 1 4 * . N 
bute very little either to the 
8 a ern 1 

3 N * Ra * * * : 8 4 5 0 $i \ 


7 5 Geoffroy relates, that, af 
uffing up a doſe of this erh 


the diſcharge from the noſe to gh 


that he has known a .paralylis « 
the mouth and tongue. cured ly 
_ He. recommends. thi 
medicine in ſtubborn diſordeg 
the head, proceeding from ig 
tenacious matter, in palſies, andy 
ſoporiſie diſtempers. The lean 
are an ingredient in the pulexs fin 


vide Vina 
AsELLI, vide Mirtzrzüg 
AspALATHus, vide Ra 


TOXICUM. 


DIUM, | 


 ASPARAGI radix Abe 
tivi C. B. Aſparagi officinalis li 
Aſparagus ; the root [E.] 
This plant is cultivated in gd 
dens for culinary, uſe, The 
have a bitteriſh mucilaginous tal 
inclining to ſweetneſs, the fruity 
much the ſame kind of taſte; 
young ſheots are more Agreeal 
than either. Aſparagus pra 
appetite, but affords Perle nourili 
ment. It gives a ftrong utut 
to the urine in a little time 
eating it, and, for this neal 


chiefly, is ſuppoſed to be em 
it is likewiſe eſteemed ape ,: 
deobſtruent. The root is o 


five called opening roots, 
ſuppoſe the ſhoots to be malk ef 
cious; others tha root; and ol 
the bark of the root. Stahl 


opinion, that none of them exc 
any great ſhare of the virtues be 
ally aſcribed to them. Ape. 


appears from experience to gc 
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the increaſing of its diſcharge ; and, 
in caſes where aperient medicines 
© enerally do ſervice, this has little 


or no effect. 


ASPERULÆ flores * > Afperule 
ut aſpergulæ adoratæ neſtratis Lob. 
oodroof ; the flowers. 
This is a low umbelliferqus plant, 
growing wild in woods and copſes, 
nd flowering in May. It has an 
xceeding pleaſant ſmell, which is 
mproved by moderate exſiccation: 
he taſte is ſubſaline, and ſomewhat 
uſtere. It imparts its flavour to 
inous liquors. | Aſperula is ſup- 
ſed to attenuate viſcid humours, 
nd ſtrengthen the tone of the 
owels. It is recommended in ob- 
ructions of the liver and biliary 
ucts, and by ſome in epilepſies 
nd palſies. Modern practice has, 


Cl 


. 


oercheleſs, rejected it. 
5 Wil +. 55 | 
IJ APHALTUS, vide Birounx 


ASPLENIUM, vide Car EAAen. 


ATRIPLICIS OLIDA folia : 
riplices fetide C. B. Chenopodii 
tidi Tourn. Chenopodii Vuluariæ 
=. Stinking orach, or arach; the 
wes [L.] „ 
This is a low plant, ſprinkled all 
er with a kind of whitiſh clam- 
meal: it grows about dung- 
ls, and other waſte places. The 


iich the hand; by a light touch, 
comes ſo .impregnated ' with, as 
t to be eaſily freed from it. Its 
ell has gained it the character of 


em my excellent antihyſteric; and this 
cues che only uſe to which it is ap- 
e. Tournefort recommends a 


tituous tincture, others a decoc- 
D in water, and others a conſerve 
he leaves ,as of wonderful efficacy - 


Merine diſorders. 


i 


citing of urine when ſuppreſſed, or 75 


have likewiſe a kind of ſoft mu- 


fauces. . 


The of this, 2 ok, 
es have a tron 1 ſmell, with 


ter: the bitter matter is diſſolved, 


tract. The diſtilled water was for- 


5 Medies.  _ on 
_ ATRIPLEX SATIVA. Gar. 


either a_ pale greeniſh , Or pur- | b 


Pliſh red colour, and hence named 
atriplex alba and rubra) are chiefly 
employed for culinary purpoſes. 
They are cooling, and gently laxa- 
tive; a decoQtion of the leaves is 
recommended in coſtiveneſs, where 


the patient is of a hot bilious dif- 


.AVENA [EZ] Oats, _ © + 
This grain is an article rather of 
food than of medicine. It is ſuf- 
ficiently nutritive and eaſy of di- 
geſtion, The gruels made from it 


* 


cilaginous quality; by which they 
obtund acrimonious humours, and 
prove uſeful in inflammatory di- 
orders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, rough- 
neſs, and exulcerations of the 


. AURANTIORUM ' HISPA- 
LENSIUM futcus et corte; Fruce 
tis Mali aurantiæ  majoris C. B. 
Seville oranges ; the juice and yel- 
low rind [L. E.] The Edinburgh 
college uſes alſo the flowers of the 
tree 


The orange is a beautiful ever- 
pron tree, or rather ſhrub, bearing 

owers and fruits all the year: iu 
is a native of the warmer climates, 


and does not well bear the winters 


The flowers are highly odori- 
ferous, and have been, for ſome time 
paſt, of great eſteem as a perfume :. 
their taſte is ſomewhat warm, ac- 
companied with a degree of bit 
terneſs. They yield their flaygur 
by infuſion to reQtified ſpirit, and _ © 
in diſtillation both to ſpirit and wa- 


by water, and, on evaporating the 
decottion, remains entire in the ex- 


H wen 


98 0 
merly kept in the ſhops, but, on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of the Howers, m 


is now laid-afide: it is called by 
foreign writers aqua naphz. An 
oil diftilled from theſe flowers is 
brought from Italy under the name 
of oleum, or efſentia neroli. 


The outer yellow rind of the fruit | 


1s A grateful. aromatic bitter, and, 
in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, 
roves an excellent ſtomachic and 


rminative, promoting appetite, 
warming the habit, and ſtrengthen- 


ing the tone of the viſcera. Orange 
peel appears to be wy conſiderably 
warmer than that of lemons, va 
to abound more with eſſential oil : 
to this circumſtance therefore due 
regard ought to be had in the uſe 
off theſe medicines, The flavour 
of the former is likewiſe ſuppoſed 
to be lefs periſhable than . of 
the latter, hence the college em- 
ploy orange peel in the ſpirituous 
itter Sale which is deſigned 
for keeping, whilſt, in the bit- 
ter watery infuſion, lemon peel is 
283 A ſyrup and two di- 
led waters are for the ſame rea- 
ſon prepared from the rind of 
oranges in N to that of 
lemons. - 
The juice of oranges is a grate- 
f ful acid liquor, of conſiderable uſe 
in febrile or inflammatory diſtem- 
ers, for allaying heat, abating ex- 
rbitant commotions of the blood, 
uenching thirſt, and promoting 
falutary excretions : it is like- 
wie of AN uſe in ſcurvies, eſpe- 
_ Eially when given in conjunction 
with the cochlearia, naſiurtium, or 
bother acrid antiſcorbutics, as in the 
ſucti ſeorbutici of the ſhops. 


" AURANTIA CURASLAVEN-. 


SIA. Curafſao oranges [E. 
. Theſe are the mall y 
of the Seville: ig © dried. Erbeir 
| appearance 1 a public phar- 


macopceia * in that of din- 
wo "os 


iy ns, 


The. Materia 1 . 


7 5 very well adapted 


bitteriſh aromatics, of a Radar i 


Ing it, than complaiſance 10 


oung Ruit | 


bur * as, an ingredient i in 1 

ic tincture and elixir, "The 
to tha 
intention, being me erately wan 


Hy . „ 
 AURIPIGMENTUM... 


9 


ment; a mineral compoled of wi 

phur and arſenic. 8 Aan ba 

CUM. , 8 1 bat 

| > vip 

AURUM. Gold. ge 
This metal was 1 


medicine by the Arabians, wii 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cud 
Yo and comforters of the new 
105 them Europe receives 
hout any diminution of it cl 
racter. In foreign pharmacopal 
it is till NT” and even mix 
with the ingredients from whit 
ſimple waters are to be diät 
But no one, it is preſumed, at th 
time, expects any ſingular virtu 
from it, ſince it certainly is d 
terable in the human body, I 
Geoffroy, though unwilling to 
ject it from the cordial pe 
tions, honeſtly acknowledges, W 
he has no other reaſon for 


on 


Arabian ſchools. The chemi 
have endeavoured, by many ela 
rate proceſſes, to extract what ll 
call. a ſulphur or anima of gu 
but no method is as yet knowl 
ſeparating the component pant 
this metal: all the tinctuxes ® 
and aurum potabiles, which bl 
hicherto appeared, are real {oh 
tions of it in aqua regis, du 
with ſpirit of wine or o:her que 
and prove injurious to. N 
| HS. than 3 


2 great 23 * fats ven! 
troduced into medicine b dur 
bians, and Jarrow” ain 
ſing diſtinet n 


5 r 
+ * 8 
of * £ — 
* WS "rs I . * * 
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86 by Ye <4 og 9, 
of Wirtembergs in the edition of 
their diſpenſatory, 

1741; directs no leſs than twenty- 
eight different fats to be kept in 
the ſhops : ſome of, theſe, they in- 
form us, are attenuating and reſoly- 
ent; ſuch as thoſe of the heron, 
hare, fox, Alpine mauſe, | thi 
badger, boar, wolf, ſerpents, and 
vipers : others are heating, deter- 
gent and ſeptic ; thoſe of the cel, 


claſs is emollient; the fat of the 
ox, the deer, and the goat: and 
a fourth, emollient, digerent, - and 
lenient ; this laſt comprehends the 
ats of the duck, gooſe, dog, ca- 


man fat. Experience, however, 
does not countenance theſe differ- 
nt virtues aſcribed to different fats: 
hey have all one common emol- 
ent quality, relax the part to 
which they are applied, and pre- 
rent perſpiration ; theſe effects, 
With the conſequences of them, may 

de expected in a greater or leſs de- 
ee from fats of every kind. The 
ondon college has therefore re- 
mined only three fats, of differen; 
onſiſtences, for different mixtures, 
iz. viper's fat, hog's lard, and mut- 
on ſuet; to which the Edinburgh 
ollege adds goat's ſuet. Theſe are 
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ownl 
. he intentions for which ſubſtances 
dis kind are employed, _ 
; Wn PALAUSTIA :. Flores balauſftie 

ln” pleno majore C. B. Punicæ 


dil 


r Lia. Balauſtines: the flowers 
the balauſtine or double: flowered 


0 0 dmegranate tres [L. E.] . 
e. The flowers are all of an ele. 
ant red colour, in appearance re- 
mbling a dried red roſe. 5 
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ria Medica. 
77 publiſhed in 


the pike, and the umber: a wird 


pon, beaver, horſe, hen, and hu- 


ertainly ſufficient for anſwering all 


The balauftine is a low tree, or. 


« is ditteriſh and aſtringent. 


2 
. q 
"5 


» 


diarrheras, dyſenteries, and other 
caſes, where aſtringent medicines 


are proper. They are rarely di- 


reed in exterporiicods preſet: 
tion, and enter only one officinal 
compoſition, the gell, + ſutcins com 


BALSAMIT A © MARIS for 


cofti hortorum folia : Menthe borten- 


fs corymbipræ C. B. Tanach Ba. 


Janite Lin. Coſtmary ; the leaves, . 


This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and frequently 
[uſed both for culinary and medici- 


©. = 


| | 3 8 
Balauſtines are recommended in 


nal purpoſes ; but is at preſent ver, 


little regarded for either; thou 

it ſhould ſeem, from its ſenſible qua- 
lities, to be equal or ſuperior," as 4 
medicine, to ſome aromatic herbs, 
which practice has retained. f 
leaves have a bitteriſh,. warm, ar 


matic tafte ; and a very pleaſabt 
ſmell, approaching to that of mint, 
or a mixture of mint and maudlin. - 
Water elevates their flavour in di- 

ſtillation ; and rectifled fpirit ex- 


tracts it by infahon. ' 
BALSAMUM COPATBA 


LL. E.] Balſam of Copaiba: 4 li- 


quid reſinous juice, flowing from 
inciſions made in the trunk of 4 


large tree which grows in the pa- 


niſh Weſt-Indies. 
Copaifera officinalis. 


Called by Lis, 


This juice is clear and traufpu. 
rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh _ 


colour, an agreeable. ſmell, zud 4 


bitteriſh pungent taſte. It is uſually * 


about the confiſtence of i, or 4 
little thicker: Tong kept, it becomes 
nearly as thick as honey, retainin; 
its clearneſs; but has not bee 


obſerved. to grow dry or folid, 


moſt of rhe öther Nane jet 
We ſometimes meet with 4 


do. | t N 
thick ſort of- balſam' of Copaids 


which is not at all cranſparent, or 
: 3 1 


75 


The 3 


. 
# 4 
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much leſs ſo than the foregoing, : 
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and generally has a portion of tur- 
bid watery. liquor at the bottom. 
This ſort is probably either adul- 


terated by the mixture of other 


ſüubſtances, or has been extracted by 
coction from the bark and branches 


g 


% 


: 


of the tree; its ſmell and taſte are 


much leſs pleaſant than thoſe of the 
genuine balſam. 


* 


* 


Pure balſam of Copaiba diſſolves 


- entirely in rectiſied ſpirit, eſpecial- 


Jy | 
_ alkalized :; the ſolution 


if the menſtruum be previouſly 


fragrantſmell, Diſtilled with water, 
it yields a large quantity of a limpid 


eſſential oil; and, in a ſtrong heat, 
without addition, a blue oil. 


The balſam of Copaiba is an uſe- 


ful corroborating detergent medi- 


cine, accompanied with a degree of 
irritation, k 

ous ſyſtem, tends to 
in large doſes proves purgative, 


t ſtrengthens the nery- 
ſen the belly, 


promotes urine, and cleanſes and 


eals exulcerations in the urinary 


paſſage, which it is ſuppoſed to per- 


form more effectually than any of 


the other balſams, Fuller obſerves, 


that it gives the urine an intenſely 
bitter taſte, hut not a violet ſmell as 
the turpentines do. 


"*s 


This balſam has been princi- 


pally celebrated in. glcets and the 


fAuor albus, and, externally, as a 


vulnerary. The author above men- 
tioned recommends it likewiſe in 
dyſenteries, in ſcorbutic cachexies, 
in diſeaſes of the»breaft and lungs, 


and in an acrimonious or 
cent ſtate of the juices : he ſays, he 
has known very dangerous coughs, 
which manifeſtly threatened a con- 
ſumption, cured by the uſe of this 
- balſam alone; and that, notwith- 
Randing its being hot and bitter, 
it has good effects even in hectic 
„ „ OEENREE FO 
The doſe of this medicine rarely 
exceeds ones, Hairy thirty drops, 


though ſome direct fixty or more. 


treſ- 


f * 
65-4 Ce — 


as a very 


; 9 
N * : ; k * 
5 Ky + # 
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tw 
the form of an elzolaccharum 5a 


in that of an emulſion, into which! 


it may be reduced by triturating 
it with almonds, or. rather with a 
thick mucilage of gum arabic, will 
they are well incorporated; and they 


gradually adding a proper quantity! 


of water tes. al 
The only officinal preparation gf 

this balſam is an empyreumatie all, 

diſtilled with the addition of pun 


guaiacum [L.] The balſam Fel 


is an ingredient in the bali 
tincture, and tincture of canthajs 


des [E.] | -M 
BALSAMUM GILEADENSl, 


— 


vide OPOBALSAMUM. EY 


BALSAMUM PERUVIANUY 
[L. Z] Balſam of Perun. 
The common Peruvian bali 
is ſaid to be extracted by co 
in water, from an odoriferous hrub 
growing in Peru, and the wan 
parts of America. This ballan; 
as brought to us, is nearly oftls 
conſiſtence of thin honey, oy 
reddiſh brown colour, inclimngy 
black, an agreeable aromatic imell 
and a very hot biting taſte, Pill 
led with water, it yields a {mall 
quantity of a fragrant eſſentis 
of a reddiſn colour; and, in a 


- 


fire, without addition, a yell 


red oil. | „ 
Balſam of Peru is a very wall 
aromatic medicine, conſiderabl 
hotter, and more acrid than Cg 
ba. Its principal effects are, ti a 
the habit, to ſtrengthen the e 
vous ſyſtem, and attenuate” ie 
humours. Hence its uſe in lou 
kinds of aſthmas, gonorrhoras, 0 
ſenteries, ſuppreſſions of the uh 
rine heres, and other dias 
ders proceeding from à debulf 
of the ſolids, or a fluggilhneſs 
inactivity of the juices. It is 
employed externally; for cleanln 
© al 


LP 


—__ 


dart 1 | 
4 healing aids and ulcer 
nd 12 0 pac 00 


umatic ains. 
n Ä does not anite with- 
ater, milk, expreſſed oils, animal 
ats, or wax: it may be wingled is 
W. the cold with this laſt, as alſo 
ith the ſebaceons ſubſtance called 
epreſſed oil of mace ; but if the 
Mixture be afterwards liquefied by 
eat, the balſam ſeparates and 
alls to the bottom. It may be 
mixed with water into the form of 
n emulſion after the ſame manner 
the balſam of Copaiba. Alka- 

ine lixivia diffolve * part of it; 
nd rectified ſpirit the whole. 
This balſam is an ingredient i in” 


atice * ] tin&ura balſamica, elixir 
etorale, balſamum cep halicum, and 
alſamum Locatelli IK. 
There is another ſort of balſim 4 
f Peru, of a white colour, and 
onſiderably more fragrant than 
e former, This is very rarely 
We to us. It is ſaid to be the 
roduce of the ſame plant which 
fields the common or 6/ack balſam; 
nd to exude from incifions mile, 


1 h the trunk. 

nell 

"ſtil BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
mu. E.] Balſam of Tolu. 

08 This flows from a tree of the! 
i ine kind, growing in Tolu, in the 
US paniſh Weſt-Indies, called by Lin- 


zus Toluifera Balſamum ; whence 
he balſam is brought to us in lit- 
e gourd ſhells, It is of a yellow- 
Ih brown. colour, inclining to red; 


wal confitence thick and tenacious : 
DP) age it grows hard and brittle, 
wei ichout ſuffering any great Toſs of 
unn more valuable parts. The ſmell 


pf this balſam is extremely fra- 
rant, ſomewhat reſembling that 
an, its taſte warm and 
eetiſn, with little of the 


lin, which 9 the other 


— 


. A b ee: 


| — milder, 


he balſamum guaiacinum, pilulæ aro- 


to the 


= 
ency, and nothing of the nauſeous. 


101 

balfams. 11 * dhe ſame geberali 

virtues with the ings but is - 

and for ſome pur- 

pens, particularly as a corroborant 

ap - leets and ſeminal weakneſſes, 
ſuppoſed to be more efficacious. 

It is an ingredient in the ulinerary 

balſam Hf the bal/amic tinfure, 

and the peforal pills and"elixiy uh 

A ſyrup alfo is n wi 

it in the ſhops. ; 


BARDANZE MA JORIS. 9 : 
lnb majoris, radix et ſemen : Lappe : 
majors, areii Dioſcvridis C. B. Ar. 
ti Lappe Lin. FAQ, the roots 


This is a common plant 8 a 
way ſides, ſufficiently known from, 
its ſealy heads, or - burs, which 
ſtick to the clothes. — The ſeeds. 


and ſeeds LZ. 


have a bitteriſh . ſubacrid raſte.z.. 


they are recommended as very ef 
ficacious diuretics, given either in. 
the form of emulſion, or in powder, 

uantity of a dram.— Tbe 
roots taſte ſweetiſh, with a light f 
auſterity and bitteriſhneſs ; they are 


eſteemed aperient, . diuretic, and 


ſudorific ; and ſaid to act without 
irritation, fo as. to be ſaſely ven- 


. tured upon in acute diſorders. De- 


coctions of them have. of late been 


*. uſed in rheumatic, gouty, and other 


diſorders ; and preferred by ſome 
to thoſe of ſarſaparillaa. 


 BDELLIUM IE. E.] Bdellium. IT 

Bdellium is a [gummy-refinous © 
concrete juice brought from Arabia” 
and the Eaſt-Indies, in glebes of 
different figures and maghitudes. , 
It is of a dark reddiſtt brown co- 
lour, and in appearance ſomewhat 
reſembles myrrh: upon cutting a 
piece, it looks ſomewhat — Fa - 
rent, and as Geoffroy /juſtly ob- 
ſerves, like glue. It grows ſoit and 
tenacious in the mouth, ſticks to the : 
teeth, has a bitteriſh taſte: and not 
a diſagreeable ſmell.; Bdellium is: 
recommended as a ſudorific, diure- 
| H 3 tic, 


Se 


THF; 
2 ae ons for an 


tie, 2 uterine 3 and 5 in 7 
tumors, 

preſent prat 8 it is 
ſcarce. het Ta uſe of AD. 


as an ingrediegt 1 in the theriaca. 


ec en G. fen Ae 


| atice. fol: Veronica agudticæ 
E Jubrotundo Mori Ei Veronicæ 


ecabunge Lin, * ftocklime z the 
leaves [L. f. 

This is a . lant, common in 
Metle rivulets and ditches of ſtand- 
ing water: the leaves remain all the 
winter, but are in greateſt perfec- 
tion in the ſpring. Their prevail- 
ing taſte is an aceous one, ac- 
companied with a very light bit- 
xeniſhneſs, 

Becabunga his been ſuppoſed 
to have a ſaponaceous derergent | 


virtue, and to attenuate viſcid hu- 
mours without pungency or jirrita- 


tion: hence it has been directed 


in the ſpecies of ſcurvy called hot, 
where the © cochleariz, and other 


acrid antiſcorbutics, were ſuppoſed 
to be Jeſs proper. It is now uſed 
ny in compoſition, with thoſe 

lants, as in the ſucci ſcorbutici 

L. E.] but does not perhaps add 
much to their efficacy. If any vir- 
tue be expected from becabunga, it 
Would be uſed as ſood. 


BELLIDIS MAJORIS ane 2 
Bellidis majoris ſylveſtris caule folioſo 
C. B. Chry/anthemi Lucanthemi Lin. 

| * or ox- eye daiſy; the root- 
: This plant is frequent i in fields, 
and among corn, flowering in May 
and June. The leaves bave a mu- 
cilaginous, ſubſaline, roughiſh taſte.” 
They are ſaid. to be deter 1 re- 
ſolvent, aperient, and alſo mode- 
rately aſtringent, Geoffroy relates, 
that the herb, gathered before the 
flowers baye come forth, and boiled 
in water, 3 an acrid taſte, 


and ſubtile like pep- 
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ruth 


1 3 Py . 1 deco&ion i ay 
5 vulnerary and 25 7 
but this account ms t o belong 


more e 10 bk . 
Plant. 


rtl bis cn 
falide. minima folia t Bellidis a 
ris ſylueſtris C. B. llidis peremi 
15 Common e a the teas 

This is common alas every; 
where, and flowers early in the 
ſpring.— The leaves have aſubpl 
ſybacrid taſte, and are recommend: 
ed as vulneraries, and in aſthma 
and hectic fevers, and ſuch 
orders as are occaſioned by drink: 
ing cold liquors when. the body hy 
been much heated. Ludovic pit 
fers the bellis minor tothe. plant 


commonly uſed as antiſcorbuticy B 
and reſoſvents of coagulated. blo , 
in hy pochondriacal ys == 
T 

3 t. 2. Ben Wh 
Benzoine is a nstc * * 
Juice, obtained from à large WIH 
growing naturally in both, Weng 
Indies, and hard enough to ben KL, 
the winters of our own climatt vild 
The reſin is brought from the e! 
Indies only; in large. maſſe lan 
poſed of white and light brown T 
pieces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, breake an 
ing very eaſily betwixt the hands tri 


ſuch as is whiteſt, and free from 
impurities, is moſt eſteemed: - 

This reſin has very little tall 
impreſſing only a light ſweetvel 
on the tongue: its ſmell id e 
tremely fragrant and  agreeably 
eſpecially es heated. Commil 
ted to the fire in proper veſſel, 
yields a conſiderable quantity of 
white ſaline. concrete, called % 
ert, of an acidulous taſte and 775 
ful odour, ſoluble in reQified , 
rit, and by the ae e | 
water, ; 
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in perfumes, and as a coſmetic: , 
is rarely met with in extempora- 
eous preſcription, 'and enters in 
bſtance only one officinal com- 
ofition, the bal/amum traumati- 
um, deſigned chiefly for exter- 
2] uſe. It ſhould nevertheleſs. 
tem applicable to other purpoſes, . 
nd to have no bad title to the 
irtues of ſtorax and balſam of 


ree, The flowers are recom-. 
nended in diſorders of the breaſt ;_. 
nd in this intention they are made 
n ingredient in the paregorie elixir 
LJ, in the . elixir, eleary, 
nd pills, an in the. troches of ful- 
war ET To 


BERBERIS, /eu oxyacanthe Ga- 
Eni, coriex et fruttus 5 Berberis'du- 
etorum C. B. Berberis vulg. Lin. 
Barberry ; the bark and fruit. 


8 $ 1 > 
* 


ather a large buſh, covered with 
in aſh-coloured bark, under which 
s contained another of a deep 
ellow : the berries are of an ele- 
pant red colour, and contain each 
wo hard brown ſeeds. It grows 
vild on chalky hills in ſeveral parts 
pf England; and is frequently 
planted in hedges and in gardens. 
The outward bark of the 
branches, and the leaves, has an 
ſtringent, acid taſte; the inner 
ellow bark, a bitter one: this 
atter is ſaid to be ſerviceable in the 
aundice ; and by ſame, to be an 
leful purgative. 33 
The berries, which to the taſte 
Ire grateſully acid, and moderate - 
y reftringent, have been given 
ith good ſucceſs in bilious fluxes, 
and diſeaſes proceeding from heat, 
zerimony, or thinneſs of the jut- 
es. Among the Egyptians, 4 


2 Z 


berries are employed in fluxes, 


dating heat, quenching thirſt, 


\ 2 | m 


The principal” uſe of benzoine... 


about twelve 


Tolu, at leaſt in a ſubordinate de- 


1 
— 
- 


The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 


turne --rooted red beet, or beet⸗ 


ind in malignant fevers, for a- 


* 
1 


1 © F000; np WY „ 
raiſing the firetigth, and -prevent- . : 2 
ing putrefadtion :. the fruit is W. 
cerated for a day and night, in 

t twelve times its quantity of © . 
water, with the addition of a little” 
fennel ſeed, or the like, to" pre=. | 
vent offence. to the ſtomach';" the 
liquor ſtrained off, and ſweetened 
with ſugar, or ſyrup of citrons, 1s” 

iven the patient liberally to drink. 
Proſper Alpinus, (from whole thn. 
tiſe De medicina Z priorum this. 
account is carat informs vs, 
that he took this medicine himſelf, © - 
with happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilen-" 
tial fever, accompanied with an 
immoderate bilions diarrhœa, A. 
jelly of the fruit is ditested by ' 
the Edinburgh college as an of= 


ficinal. 
cinal. : 2 81 5 r 
el Pal. 6 


te 


22 
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BET folia, Betæ alls vel al 
leſcentis que ficula et cicla Minu 
; 5 „ PIPE eu 3 ts 
Mor. et. Betz rubra vulgaris C. B.. 
et Betz rubre radice rape G. 3. 
White and red beets; and the. 


Theſe plants are cultivated in 
zardens, Chiefly for culinary uſe. . 

he eye diſtinguiſhes little other 
difference betwixt them, than that 
expreſſed in their titles, Decoc- . 
tions of beets gently looſen the 
belly; hence they have been rank- - 
ed among the emollient herbs:. 
the plants remaining after the 
boiling are ſuppoſed. to have ra- 
ther a contrary effect. They af- 
ford little nburiſhment, and are” 
ſaid by ſome to be prejudicial to 
the ſtomach. The juice expreſſed 
from the roots, is a powerful 
ei ona. ain 


3 = 2 
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BE TONIC folia Bene 
purpurea C. B. Betonicæ officinalis - 


Lin. Common or wood-betony ; the 


Seel 


leaves [Z.] 
Betony is a low plant, 
in woods and ſhady places, in 
H 4 | * © ſeveral 


As — 
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. ſeveral parts of England; the 
flowers come forth in June and 
uly; they are of a purpliſh co- 


| Jour, and ſtand in ſpikes on the 
tops of the ſtalks. The leaves and 


flowers have an herbaceous, rough- 
iſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, ac- 
companied with a very weak aro- 


maric flavour. This herb has long 


been a favourite among writers on 
the materia medica, who have not 


been wanting to attribute to it 


abundance of good gn Expe- 

rience does not diſcover any other 
virtue in betony, than that of a mild 
corroborant; as ſuch, an infuſion 
or light decoction of it, may be 
tak 


ture in rectiſied ſpirit given in ſuit- 


able doſes, in laxity and debility of 
the viſcera, and diſorders proceed- 
ing from them. The powder of the 
eaves, ſnuffed up the noſe, pro- 
vokes ſneezing ; and hence betony 
is ſometimes made an ingredient in 
ſternutatory powders: this effect 
does not ſeem to be owing, as is 
enerally ſuppoſed, to any peculiar 
88 quality in the herb, but 
to the rough hairs with which the 
leaves are covered. The roots of 
this plant differ greatly in quality 
from the other parts: their taſte is 
bitter and very 
a ſmall doſe, they vomit and purge 


violently, and are ſuppoſed to have 


ſomewhat in common with the 
roots of hellebore. It is pretty fin- 
gular, if true, that betony affects 


thoſe who gather any conſiderable 
oantity of it, with a diſorder re- 
embling drunkennefs ; as affirmed. 


by Simon Paulli and Bartholinus. 
'BETONICA AQUATICA, 


vide SCROPHULARIA | AQUATICA 
MAJOR, | 8 _ 


ROMICA MAS. 


| Batulz C. B. Betulz albe Lin. The 
birch tree; the bark and lap [8] 


taſte : the thick brittle part is le 


as tea, or a ſaturated tinc- . 


tainty. „ 
Upon deeply wounding or bar 
ing the trunk of the tree in the 


is chiefly recoommended in ſcorby- 


auſeous : taken in 


BETONICA PAULI, vide Va- ſurface; on removing the out 


ot Ons NIE cha . bb 
2 * * — 5 * . i ; . 1 
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This tree grows wild in mat 
woods: its. bark conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of a browniſh el 
colour; and of ſeveral very thin, 
ſmooth, white, tranſparent weg 
branes. Theſe membranes as 
highly inflammable, and appear to 
abound with reſinous matter, thauph 
ſcarcely of any particular ſmell 


reſinous, and in taſte roughiſh; of 
the medical virtues of either, fü, 
or nothing is known with c 


beginning of ſpring, a feel 
Juice iſſues forth, ſometimes, as 
ſaid, in ſo large quantity, as t 
equal in weight the whole tree and 
root: one branch will bleed a pal: 
lon or more in a day. This juice 


tic diſorders, and other foulneſſs 
of the blood; its moſt ſenfible e 
fe& is to promote the urinary Ub 
charge. D 
BEZ O AR lapit. Bezoar flons 
The Bezoar ſtone is a calculou 
concretion found in the ſtomach at 
of certain animals which are {ad 
to be of the goat kind. It is Colts 
poſed of concentrical coats: ut 
rounding one another, with a Ma 
cavity in the middle, containingt 
bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, or the lik 
ſubſtances. " 
The ſhops diſtinguiſh two lot 
of bezoar, one brought from Peri 
and the Eaſt-Indies, the other row 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. Theor 
mer or better ſort 'called oriental 
bezoar, is of a ſhining dark ge 
or olive colour, and an even {moot 


coat, that which lies underneath it 


* 


. 


r 


part II. e 
ine. The occidental has a rough 

ſurface, and leſs of a green colour, 
than the foregoing : It is likewiſe 

much heavier, more brittle, and of 

4 looſer texture; the coats are 
thicker, and on breaking exhibit a 
number of ſtriæ curiouſly interwo- 

ven. The oriental is generally leſs. 
than a walnut; the occidental for 
the moſt part larger, and ſometimes. 
as big as a gooſe egg. The for- 
ner is univerſally more eſteemed, 
and is the only fort now retained by 
the London College: the Edin-. 
burgh, in a former edition of their 
pharmacopœia directed both; but. 
they now ſeem to allow them to be 
ſed promiſcuouſly, retaining in 
heir catalogue only the name be- 

bar lb.. ge > TE... 
Kempfer (in whoſe Amenitates 
xtice, a full account of the bezoar 
nimal may be" ſeen) informs us, 
at this ſtone is in high eſteem 
kmong the Perſi: ns, and even of a 
reater value than in Europe. This, 
Sith ſundry other circumſtances - 
eedleſs to relate here, has given 

ccaſion to many to ſuſpeR, that 
Re true bezoar is never brought to 
5. Some authors relate with great 
onfidence, that all the tones com- 

nonly ſold under this name are ar- 

ica] compoſitions. That ſome of 
em are ſo, is evident; hence the 


hich different perſons have given 


nined by Slare as oriental bezoar 
d not diſlolve in acids ; thoſe of 
bich Grew and Boyle made trial, 


In ſome experiments related in the 
ſench memoirs 1710) did not ſeem 
be afted on by rectified ſpirit. ; 
uſt ſome of thoſe examined by. 
umann at Berlin almoſt totally 
lolved, The common mark of 


waneſs of this one, is its ſtriking, 


— 


a 
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great differences in the accounts 


| their qualities; the ſtones: ex- 


d: thoſe employed by Geoffroy 
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a deep green colour on white paper 
that <4 been rubbed with chalk. FA 

: Bezoar was not known. to the 
ancient Greeks, and is. firſt taken 
Notice of by the Arabians, who ex- 


tol it in a great variety of diſor- 
ders, particularly againſt poiſons. 
Later writers. alſo beſtow extraor- 

dinary commendations on it as 2 


ſudorific and alexipharmac; virtues 
to which it certainly has no pre- 
tence. It is a morbid concretion, 


much of the ſame nature with the 


buman calculus, of no ſmell or 


taſte, not digeflible in the ſtomach. 


of the animal in which it 18 found, 
and ſcarce capable of being ate 
on by any of the juices of the bu - 
man body. It cannot be conſidered 


in any other light than as an ab- 
ſorbent; and is much the weakeſt 


of all the common ſubſtances of that 
claſs. It has been given to half a 
dram, and ſometimes a whole dram, 


without any ſenſible effect; though... 


the general doſe (on account of its 


great price) is only a few grains. 


BISMALVA, vide Atrhaa. 


BISMUTHUM.. Bima. 
_ . Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
meta, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 


but greatly differing from them in 


quality. It diſſolves with... vehe- 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 


mony ; and is ſcarce at all ſoluble 


in the marine acid Which acts 


recommended as ſimilar in virtue 
to certain antimonial preparations; 
but are at preſent of no other uſe 


only corrodes the regulus of anti- 


flowers of this ſemimetal have been 


* 


* 


than as a pigment or coſmetic. See 


Pars III. chap, is... 
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 ſnakeweed; che root [L. E.) 
wetter 1 rows wild in moiſt 
ron gory. 


* 
2 


a blackiſh brown colour on the out- 


ſide, and reddiſh within: it is writh- 
ed or bent vermicularly "(whence 


the name of the plant) with a joint 


at each bending; and full of buſhy 
fibres; the root of the ſpecies here 
meant has, for the moſt part, only 
or two bendings; others have 


one or twWe 
three or more. 


"Al the part of nnen ve: 
rough auſtere taſte; particularly the 


root, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 


of the vegetable aſtringents. It 
is employed in all kinds of immode- 
rate Ræmorrhages and other fluxes, 
both internally and externally, 


where aſtringency is the only indi- 
cation. It is certainly a very pow- 
erful ſtyptie, and is to be looked 
on imply as ſuch ; to the ſudorific, 
_ antipeſtilential, and other like vir- 
tues atributed to it, it has no other 
claim, than in conſequence of its 


aſtringency, and of ie antiſeptic 


power which it has in common with 
other vegetable ſtyptics. The lar- 
geſt doſe of the root in powder is 
one dram. It enters only one offi - 
cinal compoſition, the /pecies e ſcor- 
A 


BITUMEN JUDAICUM L.] 
Afſphaltus. Jews pitch 

This is a light, ſolid bitumen, 
of a duſty colour on the outſide, 
and a 38 black within; 
of very littſe 


* 


a ſtrong pitehy one. It is found 
plentifully in the earth, in ſeveral 
parts of Egypt, and on the ſurface 
of the Dead Sea; but is very rarely 


mops Employ other bituminous 


veral parts of Eng- 
land: but is ner bery common 
about London. Tut root is about 
the thickneſs of the fittle finger, of 


the touch, adhere. to the tongue, 


is one of the hardeſt and moſt com? 


e taſte, and ſcarcely any 
. ” - inell, unleſs heated, when it emits. 


brought to us. In its room, the 


IPECTS agree Drett 
much with e Lab 
Sometimes pitch itſelf, or the &. 
put mortuum temainihg after the 
diſtillation of amber, are ſubſlits 
ted. Abundance of virtues -is a 
tributed to this bitumen, as relal- 
vent, diſcutient, glutinant, ſudo 
rific, emollient, emmenagogue, &, 
but it has not for.a long time been 
any otherwiſe uſed than as an ingre- 
dient in theriaca, The Edinburgl 
college having now expunged the 
theriaca, have expünged alſo the 


bitumen Jadaicum, , 


BOLI. Boles are viſcid earthy 
leſs coherent, and more friable than 
clay, more readily uniting with was 
ter, and more freely ſubſiding from 
it. They are ſoft and unctigus 


and by degrees melt in the mouth, 
impreſſing a light ſenſe of aftrit 

ency. A great variety of thels 
Kinde of earths has been introduce 
into medicine; the principal | 
which are the following. 


(i) Borus AnmenA. Aren 
an bole, or bole armenie [E. 
Pure Armenian bole is of a brig 
red colour, with a tinge of yelloꝶ 


pact of the bodies of this clals, aud 
not ſmooth or gloſſy like the omen 
but generally of a rough duftylun 
face. It raiſes no efferveloe 
with acids. 
(2) Bor us Gatties, French 
bole [L. E.] The common Fre 

bole is of a pale red colour, Yay 
gated with irregular ſpecks ot vell 
of white and yellow. It is mail 
ſofter than the foregoing; ® 
ſlightly efferveſces with acids. 


(3 Bout 
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(4); Borus N Bole e Solo; * ee a 
125 This is a yellow bole, beiaea, and in dne _—_ = h 
oa 0 lighter than the former, for external uſe, Via, the Lapis me» - 
ad than moſt of che other yellow dicamento/us. No earth of | this 
arths OR JEET kind. is a Bn? of the come" 


un bole. This is of 'a N 3 


cc, with a caſt of red, == | . 
esa flaxy texture. hk is not ö - BONL mne; | foe _- 
c pn by acids, ee folia + be nate als 

: ee hb perennts 3 facie Moriy. . 

a (5) Tanna Landes: AY nopodii: Boni Henrici Lin. En n 
N carth. This is a pale red earth; herb mercury ; the leaves E. 

4 lightly even with 8 80 This herb is met wich by Hin 1 

a Ks dees, and in uncultivated places. 


* 


(66) TARA S$1t.#naca. Sile. It is ranked among the emollient 
jan earth, is of a browniſh yellow herbs, but rarely made uſe of in 
olour : acids have no ſenſible ef. practice. The leaves are applied: 
ect upon it. Theſe and other ah the common people- wes he 


ha WWarths, made into little maſſes, and + flight wounds, cleanſing old ulcers, — | 
eanped with certain roy prom "oy a PRs WY NIE | 
e called terre Aan. 


The boles of Armenia dah, 


7 
— nd the Lemnian earth, are won Y 
Wet with uine in the ſhops; 1 
e coarſer =_ or white clay co- 
Wei red with ochre, caput mortuum 
= vitriol, Kc.“ frequently ſupply 


heir place. The genuine may be 
iſtinguiſhed by theit ſubſiding uni- 


prnly from water, without any ſe- pes ep whicly./266 * 0 ark 1 
don of their parts; the genuine among thoſe called cordial flowers 3+ _ 
bee lo boles retain their colour, or but they appear to have very little 
e it deepended, in the fire; claim to any virtue of this kind, 
ec aid the counterfeit ſorts burn red. and ſeem to be CO wes 

— Lheſe earths have been recom- cant. KOT LT 


jended as aſtringent, ſodorific, and 

lexipharmac; in diarrhœas, dyſen- ' BORAX 6. BJ Aubin or 15 

tries, hzmorrhages, and in malig- rax 

ant and peſtilential diſtempers. "This. is a . ſaline ſabſtance, 

n inteſtinal fluxes,” and complaints brought from the Eaft-Indies im 

the firſt paſſages. from thin acri-. great maſſes, compoſed partly of 

3 bumours, they may, doubt- E e eryſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller 

s, be of ſome uſe; but the vir- * partly white and partly 

es aſcribed: to them in the other „joined together as it were 

22 os pear to have no foundation. | np greaſy yellow ſubſtance, inter 3 
tne London pharmacopeia mingled with. ſand, ſmall ftones 

In ingredient in the pubvis and other impurities,” The . _ 

| "Pp 
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| eryſtals, 0 ſed to the Hire, melt 
inte a kind of glaſs, which i us * 
vertheleſs diſſoluble in water.. 


This ſalt diflolved and e 
lized, forms {mall tranſparent 


wailes: the reſiners have a method pitata rubra C. B. tt Braſſica mul 
of ſhooting it into Jarger cryſtals; C. B. et Braſſica alba capite ob 


but theſe differ in ſeveral reſpects 
from the genuine ſalt, inſomuch 
that Cramer calls them not a puri- 
ned, but adulterated bora. The 

0 now of this ſalt is as yet unknown, a 
irs, compoſition. is known. only 


| 18 part. Thus much experiments rather for culinary than mediciall 


have clearly ſhewn, that it conſiſts 
of a fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame 
with the baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome: 
degree neutralized by a ſmaller. 
proportion of another ſaline ſub- 
tance, which has no where, that 1 
know of, been yet ere but 
in borax itſelf. | yy 
Nor have the medical virtues of 
borax been ſufficiently aſcertained 
by experience. It is ſuppoſed 'to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or two 
ſeruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, 


and a promoter of delivery; the 


only oficinal compoſition it is em- 


ployed in is the pulvis ad partum 


of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 
Mr. Biſſet, in an eſſay on the me- 


dical conſtitution of Great Britain, 
recommends a ſolution of this ſalt 
in water as the moſt powerful diſ- 


ſolvent yet known of aphthous 


cruſts in the mouth and fauces of 


children. There are ſtrong reaſons 
to believe, that the virtues of bo- 
rax are much greater than a to are 
in general ſuppoſed to be. 


BOTRYO Si cla 
* ne Folio ſinuato Tourn. 
triplicis odore feu Juaveolentis as 
Chenopadii Betryos Lin. MOURN 
oak ; the leaves [E.] 


This plant 1s cultivated. in gar- 


dens. It has a ftravg, not diſagree · 


able ſmell and a warm ſome what 


U taſte. It is recommended 


* 


wt Mater eria Medica „ 


any other ve etable; when 


ſoldanellæ didi Raii. Sea colewons, 
the leaves [E. 


the north of England. The tov 


juice. 


carminative - * 1 
th Pie way be runk as 8 


RASSHCA SATIVA — 
capitata alba C. B. et Bras 


long, 

non petitus clauſo C. B. S 

auda Ger: et:Park. ei Bra 

2 Hora C. B. White and red eah- 
, coleworts ONE HP 

N. 15 cauliflower [E.] 9 | 

\ Theſe are cultivated in n garden 


uſe. They are all ſuppoſed tobe 
hard of digeſtion, to afford lin 
nouriſhment, and to produce fate- 
lencies ; though probably od 
very ood foundation: They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, aud ray” 
into this ſtate ſooner than 


_— . ſmell is — the wol 
offenſive, y reſem that 
of e eee b A 
decoction of them is ſaid to in 
the belly, Of all theſe plants] 
cauliflower: is reckoned: the eaſieſ 
of digeſtion. The white is the 
moſt fetid ; and the red moſt 
lient or lates: a decoction ofthe 
latter is recommended for 2 
acrimonious humours in ſome a 
3 of the breaſt, en 1 
HEM 535 2M J 


BRASSTO A MARINE * oo 
danellz folia 3 | Conwvelvuli mum 


Scotch ſcurvygr fs, or ſoldanelia 
This is a aailing plant, growing 
on the ſea beach in many parts i 


leaves, and mou „ Field a milk 


Soldanella is a a irong catharti 

operating very  churliſhly, and 
hence deſervedly rejected rol _ 
practice. Thoſe who recommeli 
its uſe differ conſiderably" "wich 
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; dram, others N ! 
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BRYONIE ALBZ . 
5 oni aſperæ froe allæ Bacci⸗ ra 
bris C. B. White . or wild 
ine; the roots [ Z. 

| This is a rough gl plant, growing 
n dry banks under 
limbing upon the buſhes, . The 
oots are large, ſometimes as thick 
s aman's thigh ; their ſmell, when 
and diſagreeable ; 
eouſly bitter, acrid, 
ad biting : the juice is ſo. ſharp, 
in a little time 
ein: in drying, t 
art of their acrimony, and 
he whole of their ſcent. 
Bryony root is a ſtrong irritating 
athartic ; and as ſuch has ſome- 
mes, been ſucceſsfully exhibited 
n maniacal caſes, in {ome kinds of 
roplies, and in ſeveral chronical 
orders, | where a quick ſolution 
f viſcid juices, and a ſudden ſti- 
ulus on the ſolids, were required. 
in extract prepared by water, acts 
bore mildly, and with 
ety than the root in ſub ance; 
ven from half a dram to a dram, 
is ſaid to prove a gentle purga- 
ve, and likewiſe to d operate . 
fully by urine. 

Bryony root, applied externally, 
laid to be a powerful 1 0 - 
aerters a cataplaſm for that inten- 
r in the W . 


hedges, an 


reſh, is ſtron 
he taſte nauſeo 


excoriate Tt . 


© je . 


e Klee, and 4. Sein 
acrid liquor,  ſuppaſed to be che 
urine, which it throws out, when 
irritated, toa-confiderable;diftance. 
It was. Arſt introduced. into medi- 
cine upon occalion. of. a — er- 
formed on a Prone perſon, to 
whom powdere toads were _ 
in order to diſpatch. him, but who 
voided a large quantity. of urine 
after taking them, and ſoon reco- 
vered from his diſorder : fince this _ 
time, the toad dried by a gentle 
heat and- 'pulyerized, has been 
greatly eſteemed as a diuretic, TS 
preparation is ſaid likewiſe, a applied 
externally to the navel, to reſtrain 
hemorrhages, . particularly thoſe. 
from the uterus. The Edinburgh 
college, in preceding editions of 
their pharmacopeia, retained the 
toad in their catalogue of ſim les,” | 
and gave likewiſe the. ed weve 
drying it, but have now dat oY 
jected this loathſome animal, 


|  BUGLOSSI . folia, * 2 
Bugleſſi anguftifolii_ majoris C. B. 
Anchuſe oficinalis Lin, Garden Bu- 
gloſs; the roots, leaves, and go 
ers [Z. 1 . 

Tbis is a rough, hairy plane; „ 
ſembling borage, but leſs prickly: 
a wild fort is commonly met with” 
in hedges and anden corn, which 
differs from the garden ſort only in 
being ſmaller, Bugloſs has a ſlimy. 
ſweeriſh taſte, accompanied with 4 
kind of coolneſs; the roots are the 
moſt lutinous, and the flowers the- 
leaſt ſo. Theſe qualities point our. 
its uſe in hot bilious or inflamma- 
tory diſtempers, and a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the fluids. The flow 
ers are one of the four called cor- 
dial flowers: the only quality they - 
have that can entitle them to this 


925 . appellation, is, that they mode - 


BUFO. The toad. 
This animal has been bis g 
upon as poiſonous, parti 


rately cool and ſoften, without of- 
fending the palate. or ſtomach 3 
and thus, in warm climates, or in 


1 * 
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-* BUGULE' five n mite. 


| 3 internally. 


and hæmorrhages, by coa 


rn U 


— 


1 ae 
tanti: 


2 


#. 4 
Lin. 2. foe or 3 con * 
dhe leaves .I 
This wild in woods, 


R and moif meadows. The 
leaves have, at firft, a ſweetiſh taſte, 


which gradually becomes bitterith * 


and roughiſh, They are recom- 


mended as vulnerary medicines, 
and in all caſes where mild aſtrin- | | 


mu or corrobotants are proper. 
 BUNIAS, vide Narus. 


BURSE PASTORIS "felis: : 
 Thlafpis fatui, Bure paftoris dicti 
Raii. Shepherdſpurſe ; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 
places; and is found in flower all the 
ſummer. Shepherdſpurſe has long 
been celebrated as an aſtringent, 


and ſtrongly recommended in di- 


arrhœas, dy ſenteries, uterine fluors, 
and in general in all diſeaſes where 
aſtringents of any kind can avail. 

Some have eſteemed it ſo powerful 
a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be ſafely ad- 
Others have 
- thought it to be of a hot fiery na- 
ture, and ſuppoſed it to plots fluxes 
ulating - 
the juices like Reste, and burning 

or ſearing the orifices of the veſſel. 

The ſenſible qualities of ſnepherdſ- 
purſe diſcover little foundation for 


either of theſe opinions; it has no 


perceptible heat, acrimony, pun- 
geney, and ſcarcely any aſtrin- 
ey: the taſte is almoſt merely 


rbaceous, ſo as ſufficien tly to war- 
rant the e. tao this BR by 


| Mr. Ray, Fan 


- BUXT Heese Z. 4 fe £1: 
0 1 ( e e del Ie has bees 


Bui n C. B, TRE 


{ 2 
9 
n p * 


leaves and wood: 


NT hgh "The bor inf 


The box is a ſmall tree, # vin 
wild in ſome parts of. 125 * 
Surry. The woed is of a 


colour, more ſolid, comp „ il 


nderous than any other of li 
uropean woods. he leaves han i 
a 8 nauſeous. taſte, and wie * 
freſh, a fetid ſmell : they are wlll” 
to purge violently, i in the doſe off 2 
dram. A decoction of the weed * 
recommended by ſome "as powell. 
fully ſadorific, preferable” even - 
uaiacum : but the taſte 5 
iſcovers that it wants the qualiti | 
9 that wood. Neither the wal 7 
nor leaves of the box tree atten 
preſent employed for any othera 
dicinal purpoſe than for the Mc. 


lation of an empyreumatic gif 
and an oil of nearly the ſane ql 
lity is obtainable by the er real 
ment from almoſt | woods. © £6 


CACAO UE. ] — Cad 
Lin. Chocolate nuts. 


\ Theſe are the fruit of a 
rican tree reſembling the A 
The principal uſe of theſe nm 
for the n of the diettty 
liquor chocolate. This is 4 wil 
unctuous, nutritious fluid, capals 
of ſoftening acrimonious humonn 
and of great ſervice in conſump 
diforders ; eſpecially, if made 
milk, and with only a ſmall pi 
portion of aromatics. | 


CALAMINARIS LA! 
EE F.] Calamy or calamige in 

This mineral is found plentitul 
in England, Germany, and othi 
countries, either in diſtinct mit} 
or intermingled with the ny 
different metals. It is uſually Of 
greyiſh, browniſh, yellowiſh, ofÞ 
reddiſh colour; conſiderably 
though not fafficiently ſo toi 


* 


Part U. 


2 as an iron ore: 
ments have di wn = to. be an 
ore of zinc. Calamine is generally 
roaſted or calcined before it comes 
ſome ſulphureous, or arſenical mat- 
poſed to contain,. and. to it 
— eaſily reducible into a fine 
wder. 
ployed in collyria againſt defluxi- 
ons of thin acrid humours apon 
the eyes; for drying up moiſt, run- 
| ning ulcers ; and. healing excoria- 
tions. It is the baſis al an e 
epuletic cerate. 


CALAMINTH® ' folia · Cala 
minthe pulegii odore ſeu meet C. B. 
Calaminthe foliis  evatis, obtuſis, 
caule procumbente Halleri. Melifſe 
nepete Lin. Field, calamint; the 
leaves [L. ]. 

This is a low plant, growing 

Wild about hedges and highways, 


have a quick warm taſte, and ſmell 
ſtrongly of pennyroyal: as medi- 
ines, they differ little otherwiſe 
from ſpearmint, than in 
what hotter, and of a leſs pleaſant 
pdour z; which latter circumſtance 
has procured calamint the prefer- 
ace in hyſterie caſes. 


CALAMINTHA MONTANE 
dia: Calaminthe #0 vud- 
paris F. B. Meli. 
| 2. Common — z the leaves 


This plant, notwithſtanding: its 
ame, is, among us, much lefs.com- 
non than the former, which has 


Fn enerally ſupplied its in the 
1 narkets: hence the on col- 
ha ee have now dropt this montana, 
bo ed received the other. The calo- 
ly 1 intha montana is alſo leſs effica- 
115 woas than the — ſort; 11 


pon by ſome a8 beste a by 


into the ſhops,. in order to ſeparate þ 


is roundiſh-; the 
broad like the 
x flowers. are 


of Holland; in Switzerland; 


and in dry ſandy ſoils. The leaves 


ing ſome- 


5 aminthe 


+ _ 


p< 2 n the ſmell a- 

ter experi- . proaches to that of the wild mints, 
without any thing of the prong _ | 

en flavour of. the other. 


;  CALAMI "AROMATIC. 1 
"dine Aceri ee eee, aromatics . 
ter which the crude mineral i is ſup- ww 
Lins poor: ſeemed flag N 4 
In this, ſtate, it is em- 


3. Acori Calami 2 


um C. 


. flag. reſembles, as 40. Its 


leaves, the common tit, but, in 


it: the Kalk grows at a little diſtance 
from the leaves; the lower half, 


differs greatly from 


op to where the gern come forth, 5 
above this; 
et leaves; the | 
very ſmall, whitiſh, and 
ſtand in a * of head · about the 
fize of a finger. This plant grows 
plentifully In rivulets and marſnhy 
places, about Norwich and other 
parts of this iſland; : in the canals 


in other countries of Europe. The 


ſhops have been uſually ſupplied 


from the Levant with dried roots, 


to thoſe of our own growth. | 

The root of acorus is full of = 
joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted 
on the ſides, internally of a white 
colour, and looſe ſpongy texture: 
its ſmell is ſtrong ; the taſte 


acrid, bitteriſh, and aromatic; both | 
the {ell and taſte are improved by 


exſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachie medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 
It is ſaid by ſame to be ſuperior in 
aromatic flavour to any other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern climates: but ſuch as I have : 
had an nity of examini X 
fell ort, in e of leveral . 
of our common plants. It is, nee 
vertheleſa, a: ſufſcientiꝝ — 
romatic. = 38 an ingradiens. in the 
a 


and 1 


2502 | ee e 
mithridate and theriaca of the Lon- 
| Aon pharmacopeia, and in the aro- 
| . matic and flomachic tinctures and 
| compound arum- powder, of the 


* 
1 


* 
4 
* 


died after the manner 

our diſpenſatory for eandying eryn- 
 _, go root, is ſald to be employed at 
Wk 5 as a” preſervative 
Againſt epidemic 

leaves of this plant have a ſweet 
=— * fragrant | ſmell, more agreeable, 
= though weaker, than that of the 


_ + CALENDULE fore : Cal 


Au ſatibæ Rai: Calendulz flore 
Fmplici F. B. Calendula officinalis 
in. Garden marigold; the flowers 

K This herb is common in gardens, 
where it is found in flower preateſt 
art of the ſummer. Marigold 
flowers are ſuppoſed to be aperient 
and attenuating; as alſo cardiae, 
alexipharmac, andſudorific. They 
are principally celebrated in uterine 
obſtructions," the jaundice, and for 
throwing out the ſmall-pox. Their 


dation for theſe virtues : they have 
ſcarcely any taſte, and no conſider- 
able' ſmell. The leaves of the 
plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſnneſs, 
accompanied with a more durable 
ſaponaceous pungency and warmth. 
_ Theſe ſeem capable of anſwering 
lime uſeful: purpoſes, as a ſtimu- 
- lating, aperient, antiſcorbutic me. 


dicine. % 


lime, Quicklime is uſually pre- 


tain ſtones of the chalky kind. All 

24-8 chalks and: marbles; and, in gene- 
ral, all the mineral earths that diſ- 
ſiolve in acids, burn into quicklime; 
with this difference, that the more 
compact the ſtone, generally the 
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17 Edinburgh. The freſh root, 8 can- "i 
directed in 


emic diſeaſes. The 


ſenſible qualities give little foun- 


with them into a thick compouncy 
materials, are directed as off, 


under the titles of ſimple and com 


pared among us, by calcining cer- 


"Evuntries, in defect of che 
ſtones, ſea ſhells ate made 
which afford a calx agreeing md 
efpetts with the ſtone limes, 2 


All theſe limes are, when fel 
burnt, highly acrimonious aug 
roſive. In Sis ſtate. they are em. 
ployed in ſomeexternal application 
as a depilatory ; for rendering 
phur ſoluble in water [L. I; M 
ancreafing the power of hxt all 
line ſalts either for the purpoſe 
a cauſtic [L. E.] or to enabſe 
more ' readily to diflolve oils i 
making ſoap [L.] If the lime 
expoſed for a length of time 
air, it falls by degrees into a pow 
der, and loſes much of its and 
hoes: l 
Water, 8 directly dpd 
quicklime, takes up a conliderall 
portion of it. The ſolution hat 
ſtrong taſte, ſomewhat” pe 
drying the mouth, and accomps 
nied with a kind of ſweetilhnel 
This liquor does not effervelce® 
ther with acids or alkalies, buty 
rendered by the latter turbid al 
milky : it prevents the coagulatial 
of milk, and hence is ſometini 
made uſe of along with milk dien 
agitated with exprefled oils, it unit 


recommended by Dr. Slare ag 
burns and inflammations. Both ll 
ſimple ſolution of the lime, aud 
ſolution impregnated” with e 


pound lime waters [L. 49 2 
Lime water, drunk to the qu 
tity of a quarter of a pint, threes 
four times a day, and continued 
a length of time, has been Wot 
ſerviceable in ſcrophulous calesy, 
other obſtinate chronic diſorden 
It generally promotes urine, # 
not unfrequently the cuticular WG 


1 b Y 9 | * 4 5 N 1 
be. * 8 N # 
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3 ubleſome coſtiveneſs, unleſs this 
FR be occaſionally provided as 


zer medicines. It does good fer- 


oh tice in debility and laxity of the 
ccera in general; in of the 


tterine and ſeminal veſſels it is par- 


In icularly recom mended. Care muſt 

e had not to uſe this medicine 
10 00 liberally in hot bilious conſtitu⸗ 
| ions, or where the patient is much 
es maciated, or the- appetite weak, 
rat the time of any critical or pe- 


odical evacuations. ' Its principal 
ſe is in cold, moiſt, Nuggiſh, and 
prpulent habits, eee 
This liquor has lately been found 
n efficacious diſſolvent of the hu- 


| jan calculds. The lime water pre- 
red from calcmed oyſter ſhells. 
oores, for this purpoſe, a more 
ba gowerful menſtruum than that made 


om the ſtone limes, the diſſol- 


tin one 11 he 
5 ng powers of the former being 
ore than double to that of the lat- 
ce 6 "+ See a paper on this ſubject in 


d of 


CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM,; 
Ide LI u CAMPECHENSE. | 


 CAMPHORA L. Z.] E Laure 
era Lin, Camphor is a ſolid 
dncrete, extracted from the wood 


Abridg, vol. i. 477. 


Wah c roots of a tree growing in Ja- 
OUT", by a proceſs fimilar to that by 
Raa rich efſential oils are obtained. 
Geo it firſt ſublimes from the wood, 


appears browniſh, compoſed of 


ag ipellucid grains mixedwith dirt: 
e this ſtate it is exported by the 
ein utch, and purified by a ſecond ſub- 
n fol nation; after which, it is reduced 
ſes, WS loaves (in which it is brought 
ford us) probably by fuſion in cloſe 
ne, 1 ſels ; for it does not aſſume this 
r in ſublimation 67 
R Pure camphor is very white, pel- 


ad, ſomewhat unctueus to the 


ic belly, and ſometimes prodyces - 
a | ſe ſe of coolneſs of a 
aint, by the interpoſition af pro- gran 


alkaline liquors; or the acids of the 


cious diaphoreties; and. bas long 


ze Edinburgh Eſſays, vol. v. art. 


uſe for ſome time, the blood be- > 


ir reflrains hemorrhages happening 


* 


' 0 


Aerea. 
touch ; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, a- 


ied: 1 | 
ant imell, benen like that of - 
roſemary, but much ſtronger. Itis 
Mews apes 5: and inflammables = 

ble in vinaus ſpirits, ails, and 1 
the mineral acids z not in water, | 


vegetable kingdom. This concrete 
is eſteemed: one of the moſt effica» 


been celebrated in fevers,” malig 
nant and epidemical diſtempers. In 
deliria, where opiates fail of proeu - 

ring ſleep, and often aggravate the 7 


Frederick Hoffman has written 1 
an expreſs. diſſertation De Cm = 
uſu interno }ſecuri{ſimo et praftantiſfi> - 
o. The ſubſtance of his obſervas * 
tion is, that camphor ſeems to pe- 
netrate very quickly through the- 
whole body, and notably increaſe 
perſpiration : that though given to 
the quantity, of half a dramy diſ- - , 3 
ſolved in ſpirit of wine, and duly. - 3 
diluted,. it does not raiſe-the-pulle, 
or occaſion any heat, but rather 
cauſes a ſenſe of .coolneſs about he 
ordia ; that on continuing its A 


came ſenfibly more fluid, and he 
quantity of watery ſerum, with 
which the habit before abounded, 
was notably. diminiſhed: that in 
malignant ee and all diſorders, 
whether acute or chronical, pre 
ceeding from an acrid or putreſcene 
ſtate of the juices, camphor has 
excellent effects, correcting the as | 
crimony, expelling the putrid mor-+ 
bific matter through the cutaneous. 2 
pores, and preventing an inflam-: 
mation or ſphacelus, where there is 
previouſly any diſpoſition there: - 
that, by ſtrengthening the veſſels 


—_ 


in acute fevers,” and promotes crt- ' ' 
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that it expels even the venereal vi- 


rus ; and that he has known exam 


ples of the lues being cured by cam- 
phor alone, a purgative only being 


pPremiſed: and that in recent infec- 


Vx _ 
Br + 3 
% y ö 


, 


tions' he has faund no medicine e- 
qual to it in efficacy,” In inflamma- 
tory caſes, where there is a tenden- 
cy to mortification, intenſe heat, 
thirſt, or where the ſkin is dry and 
parched, whether before or after a 
delirium has come on, ſmall doſes 


bf camphor joined with nitre, pro- 


duced happy effects, almoſt imme- 


diately relieving the ſymptoms, oc- 


caſioning a calm fleep and plentiful 
ſweat, without fatiguing the pati - 
ent. He further obſerves, that this 
fimple, by its antiphlogiſtic quality, 

revents the ill effects of the more 
writating medicines ; that cantha- 
rides, and the acrid ſtimulating ca- 


thartics and diuretics, by the ad- 
mixture of a ſmall proportion of 


camphor, become much more mild 
and ſafe in operation. 
The common doſe of camphor is 
from one grain to ten. Its officinal 
Preparations are, a julep [L. ] and 


emulſion [E.] for internal uſe ; and 


ſolution in rectified ſpirit [L. E.] 
and-in expreſſed oil [E.] for exter- 


| nal applications. It is an ingredi- 


ent alſo in the paregoric elixir, cam - 


Phorated vitriolic water [L. ], cam- 
phorated white ointment, and ſapo- 


naceous liniment IL. E.] 

> CANCRORUM CHELZ II. 
E.] Crabs claws : the black tips of 
the claws of the common ſea crab, 
or cancer marinus. 05 


—_ 


 CANCRORUM OCULI d: 


5 IL. E.] Crabs' eyes ſo called: tony 


-concretions found in the head, or 
rather ſtomach; of the afacus fluvi- 

. atilis, or craw fim. 
The only virtue of theſe ſimples 
is to abſorb acidities in the primæ 
vir. The claws enter an officinal 


lozenge, and give name to a pow- 


viz, the compound arum 


baccopipe clay, or compoſitions 


C. B. Cortex I interanus falſi i 


interior bark, freed from an 


two forts of canella, differing if 


Fah 
der 7 for this intention. They art 
ingredients alſo in ſome other offic 
nal compoſitions, in which they 
not ſeem to be of much advantage; 
ad powder, 
contrayerva powder, and cord 
confection. © - 
- Crabs' eyes are ſaid by. moſt wi 
ers on the materia medica to þ 
frequently counterfeited with 


- ! 


chalk with mucilaginous ſubſtance 
This piece of fraud, if really pra 
tiſed, may be very eafily diſco 
ed ; the counterfeits wanting ti 
leafy texture which is obſerved up 
breaking the genuine; more readih 
imbibing water; adhering to tl 
tongue; and diſſolving in vigeg 
or the ſtronger acids diluted wi 
water, either entirely or not at: 
or by piecemeal ; whilſt the tal 
crabs eyes, digeſted in theſe liquot 
become ſoft and tranſparent, thi 
original form remaining the ſam 
This change happens, 'becauſe ti 
earthy part, on which . dependd 
their opacity and hardneſs, "14 
ſolved by the gentle action of 
acid, which leaves the conglutit 


9 
1 
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ing matter unhurt. 


CANELLA ALBA: C 


mum /ive canella tubis minorihu all 


Park. Canella alba. | 

This is a bark rolled up intola 
quills, thicker than cinnamon, 
both outwardly. and inwardly 
whatiſh colour, lightly inclinung! 
yellow. It is the produce of all 


tree growing in great plenty 10; 
low. lands in Jamaica, and 0: 
American iſlands, called by: ing 
Hans Sloane arbor baccifera lan | 
lia aromatica, fruttu wiridi arc: 
lato racemoſo. The canella rec 


ward thin rough one, and dries 
the ſhade. The ſhops diltng® 


— 
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part II. The Materia Medica. _ 
ne another in the length and thick - riate the part, raiſing 2 more per. 


| 


eſs of the quills ; they are both the fect bliſter than any of the veget⸗ 
dark of the ſame tree, the thicker able acrids, and occaſioning a more 2 
being taken from the trunk, and plentiful. diſcharge of ſerum. All = 


* 3 f 
ee chinner from the branches, This the bliſtering compoſitions have can - 


ot of the moſt agreeable kind: nor chap. x. The external application 
re any of the preparations of it very of cantharides is often followed by. 


al hiera picra and tindtura ſacra tuous or mucilaginous liquors libe- 
] and in the n raphani and rally drank, J 
ulvis ari compoſitus [L 1 11 


SCantharides taken internally, of- 


tive C. B. Hemp; the ſeed [E.] by urine, with exquiſite pain: if 
This plant, when freſh, has a 
nk narcotic ſmell : the water in 
hich the ſtalks are ſoaked, in or- 
r to facilitate the ' ſeparation of 


to inflame and exulcerate the whole 
inteſtinal canal; the ſtools become 
mucous and purulent ; the breath 


} 
- 


o 


rateful. It is lately ſometimes met a ſtrangury, accompanied with thirſt \ 
ith in extemporaneous preſcrip- and feveriſh heat: this inconveni- 
on; and is an ingredient in offici- ence may be remedied by ſoft une- 


> * 


at: Pr . „ fetid and cadaverous ; intenſe pains 
e tough rind for mechanic uſes, is . DOT $4 ate”, 1g 
SO to be violently poĩſonous, and are felt in the lower belly z. the pa- 


produce its effects almoſt as ſoon 
gell of the herb; their taſte is conſequences have ſometimes hap» 
Ruous'and ſweetiſh ; on expreſ- 
n they yield a conſiderable quan- 
of inſipid oil: hence they are 
ommended (boiled in milk, or. 
turated with water into an emul- 


relates, that he has known a quar- 
ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain. There are, nevertheleſs, 


tient faints, grows giddy, raving 
Frank. The ſeeds l mad, and dies. All theſe terrible 


e 


caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
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CANNABIS emen: 8 ten occaſion a diſcharge of blood \ 


A 


dark is a warm pungent aromatic, tharides for the bafis, See Part I. 


the doſe is conſiderable, they ſeem 


pened from a few grains. Herman 


— 


n) againſt coughs, heat of arine, -: | _ 

i — like. They are alſo ſaid to one For args i 2 7550 ? de + mT . 
—— OS uſeful in incontinence of urine, 2 we US's uy eq: ( A bes we e 8 
dor reſtraining venereal appe- or inn CHE Of enen We” 
Ifo dif | i little to medicine of a milder claſs, _ 

3; out experience does not war” In cold phlegmatie fluggiſh habit, 
no ff eng any vartdes ON 9019 where the viſcera are overloaded, 
non, „F gaäl3nd the kidneys and ureters ob- 
rdly ANTHARIDES[L. E.] Spa- ſtructed with thick viſcid mucous 
ih flies. Theſe inſets are of a matter, cantharides have excellent 
oz ing green colour, intermingled effects; here the abounding mucus. 
Wia more or leſs of a blue and a+ defends. the ſolids fram the acti. 
und Cd vellow. They are found ad- 'mony of the fly, till it is itſelf ex-, 
d ig to different kinds of trees pelled; when the medicine ought _ 
ra laing dberbs, in Spain, Italy, and to be diſcontinued. Groenvelt em- 
101 cance; the largeſt and moſt eſ- ployed cantharides with great ſuc- 
ella üg red come from Italy, _ ceſs in dropfies, obſtinate ſuppreſ- 
0 an CF antharides are extremely acri- ſions of urine, and ulcerations of 
d dried ous : applied to the ſkin, they the bladder; giving very confider- 
Aigen inflame, and afterwards exco- able doſes made into boluſes with 
+ MW WW  . - _ eamphorz , 
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_ doſes, may be given with ſafety 


* 
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__ 

camphorz and interpofing large 
draughts of emulfions, milk, or 
other emollient liquors; by theſe 
means the exceſſive irritation, which 


they would: otherwiſe. have occa- 


fnoned, was in great meaſure pre- 
vented. | The camphor did not per- 
haps contribute ſo much to this 
effect as is generally imagined; 
fince it has no ſenſible quality that 
promiſes any confiderable abate- 
ment of the acrimony of cantha- 


rides: nitre would anſwer all that 


the camphor is ſuþpoſed to per- 
form: this, with milk, or emol- 
lient mucilaginous liquors, drank 
An large quantity, are the beſt cor- 
rectors. Cantharides, in very ſmall 


alſo in other caſes. Dr. Mead ob- 


| ſerves, that the obſtinate gleetings 


which frequently remain after the 
cure of venereal maladies, and 
Which rarely yield to balſamic me- 
. dicines, are effectually remedied by 
cantharides; and that no one re- 
medy is more efhcacious in leprous 
diſorders; in which laſt, proper 
purgatives are to be occaſionally 
taken during the uſe of the cantha- 
rides. The beſt and ſafeſt prepara- 
tion of cantharides for theſe pur- 
poſes, is a ſpirituous tincture [L. E.] 
and indeed in all caſes, the tincture 
is far preferable, for internal uſe, 
to the fly in ſubſtance. | 
The virtues of cantharides are 
extracted by rectified ſpirit of wine, 
proof ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation. The watery 
and ſpirituous extracts bliſter as 
freely as the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt 
the fly remaining after the ſeveral 
menſtrua have performed their of- 


fice, is to the taſte infipid, and does 


not in the Jeaſt bliſter or inflam 


8 the kin. | . | 
g * 7 | MY At 
"CAPILLIS VENERIS, vide Ap1- 

W | 


The Materia Medica. 


recommended in ſeveral chro 


or purpliſh, and is ſucceeded 


Part 
CAFPARIS raditis cortex; wi 
rum gemmæ : Capparis ſpinoſe {rad 
minert, Ping: rotundo C. B. apet 
buſh ; che bark of the root, wi 
buds of the lowers 
This is a low prickly buſh, found 
wild in Italy, and other countria! 
it is raiſed with us by fowing 6 
ſeeds upon old walls, where the 


take root betwixt the bricks, 4 
endure for many, years. 

The bark of the root is preti 
thick, of an aſn colour, With ſes 
ral tranſverſe wrinkles on the tat 
face; cut in ſlices and laid tody; 
it rolls up into quills; This buy 
has a; bitteriſh acrid taſte; it is m6 
koned aperient and diuretic; ai 


diſorders, for opening obſtruftin 
of the viſcera. | ye 
The buds, pickled with vineg 
&c. are uſed at table. 'They al 
ſuppoſed to excite appetite, al 
promote digeſtion ;. 8 to be 5 

ticularly uſeful, as detergents W 
aperients, in obſtructions of 1 
liver and ſpleen. Their taſte al 
virtues depend more upon the {ali 
matter introduced intò them, til 
on the caper buds. „ 


CapSLCUx, vide PiN IN 
CUM. „ 


CARABE, vide Sucemu 


* CARDAMINES FLORE 
Nafturtii pratenſis magno flore 64 
Cardamines pratenſis Lin. Lad r 
ſmock, or cuckow flower. Twi 
a plant in taſte reſembling ecrels 
has an ere ſtalk ; and leaves ſet 
pairs on 4 middle rib, with. 9 
one at the end. Its flower BB 


- 


bivalvular pod. It grows in p 
in mill low meadows, ab 
early in the ſpring. : 7 þ 1 
bern of the benen 


part II. 
mock, in hyſterie and epileptic 
aſes, was firſt noticed by Ray; and 
heir uſe has been revived by Sir 
eorge Baker, who has publiſhed 
me caſes of their eſſicacy in the 
led. Tranſ. vol. i. The flowers 


Jund 1 | 

; re to be finely powdered, after 
＋ javing been properly dried, and 
a iven in doſes of from one ſcruple, 
oy 0 one dram and an RH. 


CARDAMOMI MAJORIS - 


ws mn, Amomi cardamomi Lin. E reater 
e rrdamom ſeed, , he 
The greater cardamom is a dried 
ö 10 ruit or pod, about an inch long, 
* ontaining under a thick ſkin two 


ows of ſmall triangular ſeeds of a 
arm aromatic flavour. oo 
CARDAMOMI MINORIS /- 
en. Leſſer cardamom. [L. E.] 

This fruit is ſcarce half the length 


i "pf the foregoing ; the ſeeds are 
J on fiderably ſtronger both in ſmell 
N ad taſte. Hence this ſort bas 
e fupplicd the place of the other 
& il the ſhops, and is the only one 
—— directed. | e ak” 
* Cardamom ſeeds are a very warm, 


rateful, pungent aromatic, and 
requently employed as ſuch in 


vantage, that notwithſtanding 


beir pungency, they do not, like 
hoſe of the pepper kind, immode- 


oth water and rectified ſpirit ex- 


ors Fatt their virtues by infuſion, and 
: ovate them in diſtillation; with 
10 difference, that the tincture 
"Th id diſtilled ſpirit are conſiderably 
cr re grateful than the infuſion and 
ll Iilled water: the watery infuſion 


Ppears turbid and mucilaginous 3 


; 50 be tincture made in ſpirit, limpid 
ed if d tranſparent, The huſks.of the 
in ple eds, which have very little ſmell 
4 % taſte, may be commodiouſly: ſe- 
| rated, by committing the Whole 


the mortar, when the ſeed will 
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rattice : they are ſaid to have this + 


ately heat or inflame the bowels. 


the ſhade, and kept in a very 
growing mouldy, which it 


ally pulyerize, ſo as to be freed 


Sa ;; 2 
from the hel} by the ſieve: this 
ſhould not be done till, juſt before 
uſing them; for if kept without the 
huſks, they ſoon loſe much of their 
flavour. — The officinal preparations 
of theſe ſeeds are a ſpirituous water 
and tincture: they are employed 
alſo as a ſpicy ingredient in ſeveral 
of the officinal compoſitions. 


CARDIACE, folia : Marui 
cardiacæ didi, forte primi I heophnaſ- 
25+ 6.Þ, fo — Cardines (2 | 
Motherwort; the leaves. 
This plant is common in waſte 
places, and found in flower during 
the greateſt part of the ſummer. The 
leaves have a bitter taſte, and a 
pretty ſtrong ſmell; they are ſup- 
poſed to be uſeful in hyfteric; diſor- 


ders, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach; to 


promote urine; and iadeed it may. 
be judged from their ſmell and 

taſte, that their medicinal virtues are 
conſiderable, though they are now 


rejected both from the London ànd 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias. 


_.,CARDUL BENEDICTI: falia 
ſemen © Cnici fyloeftris birſutiaris foue 
cardui benedicti C. B. Cardui lutes 
procumbentis, Judorifici.et amari Mari- 
fon. Centaurem bene dictæ Lin. Bleſſed 
thiſtle; the leaves [L. E. ] and ſee 


8 


E.] 


1 
4 


vated in gardeny; it Acwers in June 
and July, and perfects its ſeeds in 
the autumn. The herb ſhould” be 
athered when tn flower; A by * 
airy place; to prevent its fotting or 
„ 
apt to do. The leaves have a pe- 
netrating bitter taſte; not ver7 
ſtrong, or very durable; accom- 
panied with an ungrateful favour, 
from which they are in great mea- 


7 


ſure freed by keeping. Water ex- 
trafs, in a little time, even With- 
out heat, the lighter and N 
"Ty - grateful _ . 
4 # - 7 i 
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This is an annpal plant, cui. 
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Y 18 
rate ful parts of this plant; if the 
digeſtion be continued for ſome 

Wikre" the diſagreeable parts are 

taken up; a ſtrong decoction is very 

. nauſeous and offenſive to the ſto- 

mach. Rectified ſpirit gains a very 

Pleaſant bitter taſte, which remains 

unin) jured in the extract. 

The virtues of this plant ſeem to 

' be little known in the preſent prac- 
tice- The nauſeous decoction is 
ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 
ing; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 
mote the operation of other emetics. 

But this elegant bitter, when freed 

from the offenſive parts of the herb, 

may be advantageouſly applied to 
other purpoſes. I have frequently 
experienced excellent effects from 

a light infuſion of carduus in loſs 

of appetite, where the ſtomach was 
injüred by irregularities. A ſtronger 
infuſion made in cold or warm wa- 
ter, if drunk freely, and the patient 
kept warm, occaſions a plentiful 
ſweat, and e all the ſecre- 

tions in general. 

The ſeeds of chis plant are alſo 
conſiderably bitter, and have been 
ſometimes uſed in the ſame inten- 
tion as the leaves. The Edinburgh 
college makes them an ingredient 
in the ſtomachie tincture. 


CARICE [L. E.] Fi igs; the dried 
fruit of the ficus communis C. B. 

The principal uſe of theſe is as 
a ſoft emollient ſweet. In this 
intention the ? enter the peQoral 
decoction and lenitive electary of 
the ſhops, They are alſo eſteemed 
by ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
have 2 in the maturating ca- 
tapl 


CARPOBALSAMUM: Fruc- 
rut Balſami Syriaci rutæ n C. B. 
Carpobalſam [L. I 

This is the fruit of the tree that 
yields the opobalfſam or balm of 
* 11 8 e he ſize of a 


7 Be Mann Medica. 


ingredient i in the mithridate af 


taſte, which in a little time“ 


—ſeeds have been celebrated as ad 


4 "A = EY 
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pea, jof a whitiſh colour, incl 
in 2 dark brown wrinkled: hat 
This fruit, when in perfection hy 

a pleaſant warm glowing taſte;a 
a fragant ſmell, reſembling thats 
the opobaiſam itſelf, It is" ye 
rarely found in the ſhops; and 
ſuch as we now and then 40 meet 
with, has almoſt entirely Joſt 
ſmell and taſte. It is of no og 
uſe in this country than as y 


theriaca, in both which the al 


lege direct cubebs as a 
to 1 9 
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'CARTHAMI Ginn : Cari 
efficinarum flore croceo Tourn. Ca 
thami tinctorii Lin. Baſtard ſaffro 
or ſafflower; the ſeeds. 

The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoft kn 
of thiſtle, with only a few prick 
about the edges of the; leaves, | 
is cultivated in large quantity 
ſome places of Germany; When 
the other parts of Europe are ly 

lied with the flowers as a colou 
ing drug, and the ſeeds as'amel 
cinal one. The flowers, well cur 
are not eaſily diſtinguiſhable byw 
eye from ſaffron ; but their wantd 
ſmell readily diſcovers them. MW 
ſeeds are white, ſmooth, of and 
long roundiſh ſhape, yet with fo 
ſenſible corners, abont a quali 
of an inch in length, ſo heavy ul 
fink in water; 3 of a viſcid ſweetil 


> 080 


comes acrid and nauſeous, Tit 


thartic : they operate very flo 
and for the moſt part diſorder 
bowels, eſpecially when given 
ſubſtance ; triturated with -arol 
tic diſtilled waters, they form 
emulſion leſs offenſive, yet inferi 
in efficacy to more common pu 
| | 


: CARUI, carvi, Fs 40 


ak C. B. Caraway the ſeeds 16 E.] 
; by | Caraway is an umbelliferous 
and plant, cultivated with us in gar- 


dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte, Theſe are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds; and 
frequently employed as a ſtomachic 
and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. Their officinal pre- 
parations are an eſſential oil [L. E.] 
and a ſpirituous water [L.] they are 
ingredients alſo in the, compound 
juniper water, tincture of ſena, ſto- 
machic tincture, oxymel of garlic, 
electary of bayberries and of ſcam- 
mony, philonium, and the cummin 
feed plaſter [L.] e 


CARYOPHYLLA AROMA- 
TICA [L. E.] Cloves. r 

Cloves are the flower- cups (not, 
as is generally ſuppoſed, the fruit) 


of a bay-like tree, growing in the 


what reſemble. a ſhort thick nail: 
in the inſide of each clove are found 
a ſtylus and ſtamina with their 
apices, as in other flower- cups: at 
_ larger end ſhoot out from the 
four angles four little points like a 
ſtar, in the middle of which is a 
round ball, compoſed of four little 
leaves, which are the unexpanded 
1 petals of the flower. 41 
| Cloves have a very ſtrong agree- 
able aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
pungent taſte, almoſt burning the 
mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
com whom we have this ſpice, 


have been robbed of their oil: 
theſe, though in time they regain 


both. of taſte and ſmell, are eafily 
iſtinguiſhable by their weaker fla- 
vour and lighter colour. Cloves, 


bot ſimulating aromatics, and pol- 


Eaſt-Indies. In ſhape, they ſome- 


frequently mix it with cloves Which 


from the others a con ſiderable ſhare 


eonſidered as medicines, are very 


. 


ſeſs, in an eminent degree, the 2 
neral virtues of e of Fn | 


with rectiſied ſpirit is exceſlively 
hot and pungent; the diſtilled oil 


has no great pungency; an extract 
made with water is nauſeous and 


ſomewhat ſtyptic. The only of- 
ficinal preparation of them is the 
eſſential» oil [L. E.] Both the 
cloves-themſelves and their oil are 
ingredients in many officĩinal com- 
poſitions. EE EE 


. CARYOPHYLLA| RUBRA : 
Flores Caryophylli altilis majoris C. 
B. Dianthi caryophylli Lin. Clove 
July flowers [L. E.] | 


* 


A great variety of theſe flowers 


are met with in our one Thoſe 


made uſe of in medicine ought to 


be of a deep crimſon colour, and 


a a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, ſome- 


what like that of cloves: many 
ſorts have ſcarce any ſmell at all. 


The caryophyila rubra are ſaid to be 1 


Simon 


cardiac and alexipharmac. 
Paulli relates, that he has cured 
many malignant fevers by the uſe 
of a decoction of them; Which he 
ſays powerfully promotes ſweat and 
urine, without greatly irritating 
nature, and alſo raiſes the ſpirits, 
and quenches thirſt. At preſent 
the flowers are chiefly valued for 
their pleafant flavour, which is 
entirely loſt even by light coction; 
hence the college direct the ſyrup, 


which is the only officinal pre- 


paration of them, to be made by 
infuſion. e | 

 CARYOPHYLLATE radix : 
Caryophyllatæ wulgari flore parvo 


or herb benet; the root. 


Avens is a rough plant found wild 
in woods and hedges. The root 
has a warm, bitteriſh, aſtringent 
taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell, ſome- 


what of the clove kind, eſpecially | 
- 1:4 | „ 


* 1 . 
+ 
8 


is a 
claſs. An extract made from them 
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ſorves, that in the grow 


% 


in the ſpring, and when produced 
in dry — foils. Parkinfon ob- 
th of moiſt 
foils it has nothing of this flavour. 
This root has been employed as a 


ſiomachic, and for ſtrengthening 
the tone of the viſcera in general: 


it is Mill in ſome eſteem in foreign 
countries, N not taken notice 
of among us. It yields, on diſtil- 
lation, an elegant odoriferous eſ- 
ſential oil, which concretes into a 
flaky form. 05 BI 


 /CASCARILIA, ide 'ELev- 


CaAsIA FISTULARIS Caffia 


Sula Alerandrina Lin. [L. E.] the. 
fruit of an oriental tree, reſembling 


the walnut. ; 
This fruit is a cylindrical pod, 
ſcarce an inch in diameter, a foot 
or more in length: the outſide is 
a hard brown bark; the inſide is 
divided by thin tranſverſe wood) 
plates,. covered with a ſoft blac 
pulp of a ſweetiſñ taſte, with ſome 
degree of acrimony. There are 
two ſorts of this drug in the ſhops ; 


one brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
the other from the Weſt: the canes 


or pods of the latter are generally 


large, rough, thick-rinded, and the 
pulp nauſeous; thoſe of the for- 
mer are leſs, ſmoother, the pulp 
blacker, and of a ſweeter taſte; 


this ſort is preferred to the other. 


Such pods ſhould be choſen as are 
weighty, new, and do not make a 
rattling noiſe (from the ſeeds being 


looſe within them) when ſhaken. The 
pulp ſhould be of a bright ſhining 
black colour, and a ſweet taſte, not 


| harſh (which happens from the frui; 


being gathered before it is grown 
fully ripe) or ſouriſn (which it is 


apt to turn upon keeping). It 


Mould neither be too dry, nor too 


moiſt, nor at all mouldy, which, 


from its being kept in damp cel- 
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given, in a doſe of ſome drams, i 


tic, in inflammatory - caſes, When 
the more acrid purgatives have 10 


„ 


i — — order wh 
creaſe it's weight, it is very ſubj 
to be. (Greateſt part of ee 
diſſolves both in water and in 
tified ſpirit; and may be extradited 
from the cane by either. The 
ſhops employ water, boiling de 
bruiſed pod therein, and aftera 
evaporating the ſolution to à dug 
conſiſtence. e 
The pulp of caſia is a" genug 
laxative medicine, and” frequently 


coſtive habits. Some direct a des 
of two ounces or more as a"cathay 


place: but in theſe large quant 
ties it generally nauſeates the 0 
mach, produces flatulencies, | d 
ſometimes gripings of the bowels 
eſpecially if the caſia is not of 
very kind; theſe effects m 
be prevented by the addition 0 
aromatics, and exhibiting it in 
liquid form. Geoffroy ſays, it dos 
excellent ſervice in the painful tens 
ſion of the belly, which ſometime 
follows the imprudent uſe-of ant» 
monials; and that it may be ad- 
vantageouſly acuated with the mot 
acrid purgatives, or antimonial & 
metics, or employed to abate ther 
force, Valliſnieri relates, that h 
purgative virtue of this medicine i 
remarkably promoted by manns; 
that a mixture of four drams 0 
caſia, and two of manna, purges 
much as twelve drams of cali, d 
thirty-two of manna alone. vets 
nertus obſerves, that the urine 
apt to be turned of a green "colour 
by the uſe of caſia: and ſometime" 
where a large quantity has beet 
taken, blackiſh. This drug gie 
name to an officinal eleQary, Wt 
is an ingredient alſo in another. 


CASIA LIGNEA + the but! 
an Indian tree, called by Breynin 
arbor canellifera Indica, cores men 

„ 


9 


15 viſcide ſeu mucilaginoſo, qui c. 
fe ligna Meinarum. Lars Caffe 


This bark, in appearance and a- 
omatic flavour, approaches to ein- 
amon; from which it is eaſily dif- 
tinguiſhable by its remarkable viſe 
ridity: chewed, it ſeems to diſſolve 
n the mouth into a ſlimy ſubſtance; 
boiled in water, it gives a ſtrong 
nucilage, the aromatic part exhdl- 


ation, unleſs drawn with great 
are, has an unpleaſant ſmell, ſome- 
what of the empyreumatic kind: 
evertheleſs the diſtilled oil proves 
jearly of the ſame quality with that 
f cinnamon. Caſſia poſſeſſes the 
romatic virtues of cinnamon z but 
an inferior degree; and its ef- 
acts are leſs durable. Its glutinous 
uality renders it uſeful in ſome 
ifes where ſimple aromatics are 


blo proper 


Caſtor is the "inguinal glands of 
e beaver ; a four-foot 


ious animal, frequent in ſeveral 


eſt comes from Ruſſia: this is in 
Irge round hard cods, which ap- 
rar, when cut, full of a brittle 
d liver- coloured ſubſtance, inter- 
erſed with membranes and fibres 
auiftely interwoven. An infe- 
or ſort is brought from Dantzick; 
is is generally fat and moiſt. The 
orſt of all is that of New England, 
hich is in longiſh thin cods. 

Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong diſa- 
eeable ſmell, and an acrid, bit - 
g, bitteriſh nauſeous taſte. Water 
tracts the nauſeous part, with lit- 
of the finer bitter; rectiſed 
fit extracts this laſt, without 
uch of the nauſeous; proof ſpi - 
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ug; the water obtained by diſtil- 


amphi- 


arts of Europe and America. The 


both; water elevates the Whole 
its flavour in diſtillation; recti- 
ſpirit brings Over nothing. e 
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the-capital nervine and antihyſteric 


medicines : ſome celebrated.prafti-' © | 


tioners have nevertheleſs doubted - 
its virtues ; and Neumann and Stall 
declare it inſignificant. Experi- 
ence, however, has thown, that the 
virtues of caſtor are confiderable, 
though they are certainly far leſs. 


than they have been generally ſup- 


ſed to be. Its officinal prepara- 
— are a ſimple r Tpi- 
rituous tincture L. E. ] and a'tinc- - 
ture in the volatile oily ſpirit [B. 
It is an ingredient in_many 'other 
compoſitions, as the compoundelixir 
and powder of myrrh [L. I the fetid 
pills, gum- pills, and powder for 
promoting delivery E. 8 
CASUMUNAR IL. E. 
This is a tuberous root, an inch 
or more in thickneſs, marked on 


the ſurface with circles or joints 


CASTOREUM CL. E.] Caſtor.” 


like galangal, of a browniſh or aſh - 


colour on the outſide, and dux 


yellowiſh within; it is brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, cutinto tranſ- 
verſe ſlices : what kind of plant it 
produces, is not known. 
Caſumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſfome- 
what reſembling that of ginger. 
It has been celebrated in hyſteric 
caſes, epilepſies, palſies, loſs of me- 
mory, and other diſorders. The 
preſent practice ſometimes employs 
it as a ſtomachic and carminative, . 
but it is not ſo much uſed or known - © 
as it deſerves to be. 3 


CAUDA EQUINA, Jes Ert. 


tum : Equiſetum paluſtre langioribus +: 


fetis C. B. Hippuris vulg. Lin. 
Horferail ; the herb TET 
This plant is common | 
places. It is ſaid to be a very 27 | 
aftringent : it has indeed a manifeſt 
aftringency, but in a very low de- 


gree. | b 
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2X Rhapontici vulgaris radix: Centaurii 
majoris folio in lacinias plures diwviſo 
C. B. Centauree Centauri Lin. 
Greater centaury; the root. 

The greater centaury is à large 
plant, cultivated in gardens. The 
root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
taſte, and abounds with a red viſcid 


* 


juice; its rough taſte has gained 


it ſome eſteem as an aſtringent; its 
 acrimony. as an aperient ; and its 


glutinous quality as a vulnerary: 


the preſent practice takes little no- 
tice of it. 5 


. .CENTAURII MINORIS n- 

mitates : Centaurii minoris flore pur- 
pureo J. 3B. Gentianæ Centaurei 
Lin. Leſſer centaury; the tops 

[ZE | 
This grows wild in many parts 


of England, in dry paſture grounds, 


and amongſt corn. 'The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter: the Edin- 
bdurgh pharmacopœia directs an ex- 
tract to be prepared from them, and 
, employs them as an ingredient in 
the bitter infuſion and flomachic 


2 


tincture; EY 


_ _CEPA [L. E.]: Cepa vulgaris 
ee 8 N d _ | 
Onions differ from other bulbous 
_ rooted plants, in having ſingle 
roots, or ſuch as cannot be parted 
ſo as to increaſe the plant. Theſe 


cles of food than of medicine: 


no nouriſhment, and when eaten li- 
berally produce flatulencies, occa- 
fion thirſt, headachs and turbulent 
dreams: in cold phlegmatic habits, 


_ doubtleſs have their uſe ; as by 


to excite appetite, attenuate thick 
Juices, and promote their expul- 
ſion ; by ſome they are ſtrongly re- 
_ commended in ſuppreſſions of 
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and an agreeable ſmell, ſomewhut 


by reducing it into thin flakes, al 


roots are conſidered rather as arti- 


they are ſuppoſed to afford little or 


_ earthy powders, as in the gui 


where viſcid mucus abounds, they 


their ſtimulating quality they tend 


urine 


W 


art If. 
and in dropſies. The chief medi 
cinal uſe of onions in the preſent 
practice is in external applicatiany 
as a cataplaſm for ſuppurating ms 
mours, &c. They are an ingredient 


in the catapla/ma ſuppurans I . 
CERA FLAVA LZ. Z.] Yelly 


bees wax. | BEL" 

This is a ſolid concrete, obtained 
from the honeycombs after the hq 
ney is taken, by heating and pref 
ing them betwixt iron plates, The 
beſt ſort is of a lively yellow colow, 


like that of honey; when ne it i 
toughiſh, yet eaſy to break z by apt 
it becomes harder and more brittle 
it loſes its fine colour, and in gre 
meaſure its ſmell. /- + 


CERA ALBA ILL. E. EN 
wax is prepared from the yellow 


1 


expoſing it for a length of time 
the air; when ſufficiently bleached, 
it is melted, and caſt into cakes 
The beſt ſort is of a clear and i 
moſt tranſparent whiteneſs, and dl 
a light agreeable ſmell like thatd 
the yellow wax, but much weakt, 

The chief medical uſe of v 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, « 
as an emollient for promoting {up 
puration, &c. It readily unites will 
oils and animal fats, but not wil 
watery or ſpirituous liquors. I 
given alſo internally in diarrhe 
dyſenteries, &c. either mixed wil 
oily ſubſtances, as in the gaffen 
Locatelli [L. E.] or divided 
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teftaceus ceratus [E.] 


CER ASA: Frudus Cerafi maj | 
et Hlveſtris, fructu ſubgulci, ag! 
colore inficiente C. B. et Ceraf ii 
Ve, frudtu rotundo rubro et add 
Tourn. et Ceraſa acidiſſima Jang 
ſucco C. B. The ſweet cheny n 
a black juice; the pleaſantij ſour 


bart II. 


and the very ſour cherry, with a 
blood red juice; commonly called 
* black, red, and morello cherries. 


ent Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 
| forts, are very uſeful and agreeable 

coolers and quenchers of thirſt 3 
loy and are ſometimes directed in this 

intention, in hot bilious, ox febrile 
ined ditempers. Boerhaave was ex- 
lit tremely fond of theſe and the other 
rely fruits called Horæi, as aperients in 
The ſome chronic caſes ;. and declares 
lour, himſelf perſuaded, that there is no 
Whit kind of obſtruction of the viſcera 


capable of being removed by medi- 
cine, which will not yield to the 
continued uſe of theſe. 5 


CERUSSA IL. E.] Ceruſſe, or 


white lead. 


Vhin This is prepared by expoſing lead 
edo the ſteam of vegetable acids till it 
„is corroded into a white powdery 
e ſubſtance. It is ſometimes adulte- 
ehe rated with a mixture of common 
cake WE whiting ; this, if in any conſidera- 
nd 8 ble quantity, may be eaſily diſco- 
und OBS vered by the ſpecific lightneſs of the 
that com pound: the ſort called flake 
earn lead is not ſubje to abuſe. See the 
waxy article PLUMBUM ; and Ceruſſa in 
ts, US the third part. | 
8 {up- | . l 
es vil CETERACH : Ceterach aſficina - 
ot MIA n C. B. Aſplenium Cererach Lin. 
„n Spleenwort, or miltwaſte. 
rrhœn This isa ſmall buſhy plant, grow- 
ing upon rocks and old walls. It 
i! has an herbaceous, ſomewhat mu- 


commended as a pectoral and for 


The virtue for which it has been 
moſt celebrated, is that to which it 
has the leaſt title, diminiſhing the 
ſpleen. e 


CHEREFOLU folia « Chero- 
phylli ſativi C 3. Scandicis Chere- 


any other. 


cilaginous, roughith taſte: it is re- 


promoting urine in nephritic caſes. 


. 


This is a low annual plant ſome- 


what like parſley, commonly culti- 
_ vated in gardens for culinary pur- 


poſes. This plant is'grateful both 
to the palate and Romach, gently 
aperient, and diuretic. Geoffroy af- 
ſures us, that he has found it from 
experience to be of excellent ſervice 
in dropſies: that, in this diſorder, 
it promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when ſuppreſſed ; renders it clear, 


when feculent and turbid 3 and 


when high and fiery, of a paler co- 
lour; that it acts mildly without ir- 
ritation, and tends rather to allay 
than excite inflammation, He goes 
ſo far as to ſay, that dropſies which 
do not yield to this medicine, are 
ſcarce capable of being cured by 
He dire&s the juice to 
be given in a doſe of three or four 
ounces every fourth hour, and con- 
tinued for ſome time, either alone, 
or in conjunction with nitre and 


ſyrup of the five opening roots. 


CHALYBS, vide Faznume: 
CHAMACYPARISSUS, vide 


ABROTANUM FOEMINA». 


CHAMEADRYOS, /eu Triſagi- 
nis folia et ſummitates cum ſemine: 
Chamæ dryos minoris repentis C. B. 
Tucrii Chamedryos Lin. German- 
der ; the leaves 
the ſeed [L. 

This is a low 
tivated in gardens. , The leaves, 
tops, and ſeeds have a bitter taſte, 
with ſome degree of aftringency and 
aromatic flavour. They are recom- 
mended as ſudorific, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue, and for ſtrengthen- 


ing the ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 
neral. "With ſome. they have been . 5 : 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe: 


vers; as alſo in ſcrophulous and 
other chronic diſorders. © 
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dis im cherry, with a colourleſs juice; folis Lin. Chervil ; the leaves [B. _ 4 


[E.] and tops with + 4 
ſhrubby plant, cul- * 23 
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 CHAMAZLEON 
Carling 


- CHAMAMELTI folia, forest: 
Chamemeli nobilis ſeu leucani bemi odo- 
ratiorts C. B. Antbemis nobilis Lin. 
Single- flowered chamomile (the 
trailing ſort with larger leaves and 
flowers, and the diſk of the flower 
not very convex) the leaves and 
Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 

ful aromatic ſmell, and a very bit- 
ter nauſeous taſte, They are ac- 
eounted carminative, aperient, e- 
mollient, and in ſome meaſure ano- 
dyne+ and ſtand recommended in 
flatulent colics, for promoting the 
uterine purgations, in {paſmodic 
pains, and the pains of child · bed 
women: ſometimes they have been 
N in intermittent fevers, 
and the nephritis. Theſe flowers 
are frequently alſo uſed externally 
in diſcutient and antiſeptic fomen- 
tations, and in emollient glyſters: 
they enter the ſotus communis, de- 
coctum commune pro clyſtere and oleum 
viride of our diſpenſatory: an eſſen- 
tial oil [L.] fimple water, and ex- 
tract [E. ] are like wiſe prepared from 
them in the ſnops. 


ALBUS, vide 


CHAMEMELUM fore multi- 
plici C. B. Double-flowered cha- 
momile; the flowers. _ 

Theſe differ from the foregoing 
in having ſeveral rows of the white 
petala ſet thick together about the 
middle diſk, which is much ſmaller. 
In this diſk the medicinal qualities 
of the flower chiefly reſide ; and 
hence the double or ſmall diſced 
| ſort is inferior in efficacy to the 

ſingle. 1 8 0 


CHAMAPITYOS v Iv ar- 
thriticꝶ folia : Chamæpityos luteæ 
wxlgarts five folio trifido C. B. Tu- 
crii Chamepityes Lin. Ground pine; 


the leaves. 


C 
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Tunis is a Io hairy plant, clams 
my to the touch, and of a ſtro 


aromatic reſinous ſmell, and a bit. 


ter roughith taſte, It is recommend. 
ed as an aperient and vulnerary, az 
alſo in gouty.and rheumatic paing, 


 CHELIDONII MAJORIS 

lia, radix: Chelidonii majoris wulgas 
ris C. B. Celandine; the leave 
and ot H. Ji 
This plant grows upon old walls, 


places. The herb is of a bluei i 

green colour; the root of a deep 
red; both contain a gold-coloured 
juice; their ſmell is diſagreeable; 
the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very 
crid, biting and burning the mouth; 
the root is the moſt acrid, "Juice of 
celandine has long been. celebrated 
in diſorders of the eyes; but it 
greatly too ſharp, unleſs -plentifully 
diluted, to be applied with dafety 
to that tender organ. It has bee 
ſometimes uſed, and it is ſaid with 
good ſucceſs, for extirpating watts 
cleanſing old ulcers, and in can 
plaſms for the herpes miliaris, Thi 
acrimonious plant is rarely given 
internally; the virtues attributed 
it are thoſe of a ſtimulating apens 
ent, diuretic, and ſudorifc it 
particularly recommended in tis 
{low kind of jaundice, where ther 
are no ſymptoms of inflammation; 
and in dropſies; ſome ſuppoſe it 
root to have been-Helmont's ſpeciit 
in the hydrops aſcites, Half a dn 
or a dram of the dry root is dired 
for a doſe; or an infuſion in wil 
of an ounce-of the freſh root. Tit 
root and leaves are an ingredient 


— 


D . 4c. ec i. co. 


Cl 


the ĩcterial decoction of the Ed v 
burgh pharmacopœia. 20 
 CHELIDONII MINOS 
radix ; Chelidonae rotundifoliæ C. 
noris C. B. Ranunculi Ficaris l co: 
Pilewort; the leaves and 1 | 
LE] e RN taf 
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Part II. 


This is a very ſmall plant, found 
jn moiſt meadows” and by hedge- 


ades: the roots con ſiſt of lender fi- 


bres, with ſome little tubercles As 
mong them, which are ſuppoſed to 


| .cſemble the hxmorrhoids 3 whence 


it has been concluded, - that this 


root muſt needs be of wonderful ef- 


fcaey for the cure of that diſtemper: 
to the taſte, it is little other than 
mucilaginous. e 


CHERMES, vide Kzzmzs, s 


CHINZ radix. China root [E.] 


There are two ſorts of this root 
in the ſhops, one brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, C Smilax China Lin.) 
the other from the Weſt, Smilax 
Pſeudo- Chinu Lin.) They are both 
longiſh, full of joints, of a pale red- 
diſh colour, of no ſmell, and very 
little taſte : the oriental, which is 


the more eſteemed, is conſiderably 


harder and paler coloured than. the 
other. Such ſhould be choſen as is 
freſh, cloſe, heavy, and upon being 
chewed appears full of a fat unctu- 
ous juice. China root was either 
unknown or diſregarded by the an- 
cient phyſicians. It was firſt intro- 
duced into Europe about the year 
1535, with the character of a ſpe- 
cife againſt venereal and cutaneous 
diſorders, and as ſuch was made uſe 
of for ſome time, but at length gave 
Place to medicines of a more pow- 
erful kind. It is generally ſuppoſed 


to promote inſenfible perſpiration. 
and the urinary diſcharge ; and by 


ts unctuous quality to obtund acri- 
monious juices, - f 
VIANUS CORTEX, 


CHICHOREI xa, radix : Ci. 


— 


chorei Hlveſtrit ive officinaram C. B. 


Cichorii Intybi Lin. Wild fuc- 
cory ; the roots and leaves [E.] 


The root has a moderately bitter 


dalle, with ſome'degree of rough- 


= 
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neſs; the leaves ave ſomewhat leſo 


bitter: the roots, ſtalls; and leaves 


yield, on being wounded, a milky _ 


ſaponaceous juice. By culture this 

lant loſes its green colour and its 
Fivernets and in this ſtate is em- 
ployed in ſalads: the darker colour- 


ed, and more deeply jagged the = 


leaves, the bitterer is their taſte. 
Wild ſuecory is an uſeful detergent, 
aperient, and attenuating medicine, ' 
acting without much irritation, 
tending rather to cool than to heat 
the body, and, at the fame time, 


corroborating the tons of the in- 


teſtines. The juice taken in large 
quantities, ſo as to keep up a-gentle 

diarrhœa, and continued for ſome 
weeks, has been found to produee 
excellent effects in ſcorbutie and 


other chronical diforders. 15 8 


| CICUT.E folia © Cient& midi 171 ; 
lock; the leaves [F.]! 5 


This is a large umbelliſerous 
plant, common about the ſides of 2 


fields, under hedges, and in moiſt 
ſhady places: the leaves re wing. 
ed, divided into a great number of 


mall fern-like ſe&ions, of a dar x 


or blackiſh green colour, and ap- 


— * it were rough : the ftalk _ Y 
s hollow (as is likewife great part bo, 
of the root after the ſtalk has ariſen) -- 


nd ſpotted with ſeveral blackifh, 
d, or purple ſpots. Hemlock is 
ſometimes applied externally as a 
diſcurient, and in this intention is 
n ingredient in one of the plaſters 
ef the Edinburgh pharmacopeeia. 


lev A. With regard to its virtue when 
CHINA CHINZ, vide Pau- 


taken internally, it has been gene: 


rally accounted poiſonous, which it 


doubtleſs is, in a high degree, when 
uſed in any conſiderable quantity. 
But Dr. Storck has found, that in 


certain ſmall doſes it may be taken ; 
with great ſafety, and that, 'with- =} 
out at all diſordering the conſtitu- .. . 7 


tion, or even producing any ſenſible 
a operation, 


126 
operation, it ſometimes proves a Which is afterwards ſtratified wit 


powerful reſolvent in many obſti- 


nate diſorders. See Extractum cicu- kinds of wood, and burnt a ſecond 


tæ in the third part of this work. 
„ CINCHONZ | CORTEX : 


Cinchone Carribææ L. Cinchonæ Ja- 


maicen/is Dris Wright, Phil. Tranſ. 
Vol. LXXVII. Part 2. gs 
This is a ſpecies of the jeſuit's 
bark, the product of Jamaica and 
the Carribee. iſlands. 
called by the natives the ſea- ſide 
beech, grows to the height of from 
twenty to forty feet. The outer 


bark of theſe trees is white, fur- 


rowed, and very thick. This is in- 


ert, and may be knocked off from 


the inner, which is of a dark brown 
colour. Its flavour is at firſt ſweet, 
with a mixture of the taſte of horſe- 
radiſh and of the eaſtern aromatics; 
but when ſwallowed, it has that very 
bitterneſs and aſtringency which 
characterize the Peruvian bark. It 
yields its virtues both to cold and 
warm water; and a decoction of 
half an ounce of it, boiled in a quart 
of water to the conſumption of a 
pint, proved as ſtrong as a decoction 
of an ounce and an half of the true 
bark. With the addition of orange 
peel it makes an elegant and grate- 
ful bitter tincture. It has been 
given in London in an intermit- 


tent, and effected a cure as com- 


pletely as the Peruvian bark. 


CINERES RUSSICI. Ruſſian 
potaſh [L. : | 
Potaſh is an impure alkaline ſalt, 
roduced from vegetable matters by 
— The ſtrongeſt is brought 
from Ruſſia, in dark coloured very 
hard maſſes, which do not ſoon de- 
liquiate in the air, like the purer 
alkaline ſalts. 
be prepared by burning wood with a 
cloſe ſmothering heat, and making 


% 


the aſhes, with a ley drawn from the 


coarſer part of them, into a paſte, 
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and concretes with the earthy mats 


This tree, 


wood aſhes by means of water, and 


this may be effected by ſolution 


' ſort of a good colour, in roundull 


This ſort is ſaid to 


ſome of the more in flamme 
time: by theſe means the ſalt melt, 


ter of the aſhes into hard cake; 
but it appears from experiment; 
that this kind of potaſh containg, 
beſides the vegetable earth, a lars 
proportion of quicklime. A pure: 
and whiter ſalt is brought to 
from Germany, under the name d 
pearl aſhes : this is extracted 


afterwards reduced into a dry form 
by evaporation. Theſe ſalts ar 
liable to great abuſes from ſandry 
admixtures, and therefore ſhould 
never be employed for medicinal 
purpoſes, without due purification; 


cold water, filtration, and exlicea- 
tion. See Part III. chap viii. 


CINAB ARIS NATIVA. Nate 
cinnabar [Z. . © 

This is a ponderous mineral ofa 
red colour, found in Spain, Hun: 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of the 
world. The fineſt ſort is in pretty 
large maſſes, both externally and 
internally of an elegant deep red 
colour, which greatly improves up 
grinding the maſs into fine powder; 
this is imported by the Dutch from 
the Eaſt-Indies. There is anothet 


drops, ſmooth without, 
within. | > 

This mineral appears from ehe. 
mical experiments to be compoles 
of mercury and ſulphur, in fucks 
manner, that the quantity of Ws 
former is commonly above fix ume 
greater than that of the latter: the 
finer the colour of the cinnabar, the 
more mercury it is found to hold 
Native cinnabar has been by man: 
preferred as a medicine to that made 
by art: but there does not appen 
to be any juſt foundation for. 

5 ; preference 


and ftriated 


£ * 


* 


9 


preference. 3 he native has ſome- 
times been obſerved to occaſion 
nauſeæ, vomiting, and anxiety : 
theſe ae proceeded from an 


. admixture of ſome arſenical particles 
a rom which it could not be freed by 


repeated ablution. When pure, it 
has no quality or medical virtue di- 
tint from thoſe of the artificial 
cinnabar, like which it is not diſſo- 
juble in the animal fluids, and is 


See part III. chap, iv. ſect. 7. 


ot CINNAMOMUM : Cianamomum 
ie foe cannella Zeylanica C. B. Laurus 
ary Cinnamomum Lin. Cinnamon [E. 


all This is a light thin bark of a 
nat eddiſh colour, rolled up in long 
„ oills or canes ; of a fragrant, de- 


lightful ſmell, and an aromatic, 
ſweet, pungent taſte, with ſome de- 
pree of aſtringency. It is gene- 
rally mixed with the cafia bark: 
is latter is eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
by its breaking over ſmooth, whilſt 
innamon ſplinters; and by its ſlimy 
ucilaginous taſte, without any 
hing of the roughneſs of the true 
innamon. Cinnamon is a very 


retty . 

1. legant and uſeful aromatic,” more 
* red WE 2tefu] both to the palate and ſto- 
apo iP ach, than moſt other ſubſtances of 
der: lie claſs: by its aſtringent quality 
on . likewiſe corroborates the viſcera, 
Wer d proves of great ſervice in ſe- 
adi eral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
ated WP moderate diſcharges from the ute- 

Tus, An eſſential oil, a ſimple 
ve. id ſpirituous diſtilled water, and 
pol Wi tincture of jt, are kept in the 
mocks os: it is likewiſe employed as a 
of the e ingredient in a great number 

tame ff compoſitions. | | 

: the | 3 7 
1 1 CITREORUM cortex ef ſuceus: 
hold dus mali medice C. B. Citreorum 
7 dice Lin. Citrons; the yellow 
ad and juice [E. 
appen ne citron is an evergreen tree 
x: en rub, of the ſame genus with 
erence. . 


R 
R 
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commonly found of little activity. 
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the orange and lemon: it was'firſt - 
brought from Aſſyria and Media 
(whence the fruit is called mala 


Aria, mala Medica) into Greece, 


and thence into the ſouthern parts 


of Europe, where it is now culti- 


vated. Citrons are rarely made uſe. 

of among us: they are of the ſame + 
vality with lemons, except that 

2 juice is ſomewhat leſs acid. 


CITRULLI i Anguriæ Ci- 
trulli didtæ C. B. Cases bg Cl 3 
Lin. Citruls : the ſeed F.)) ; 
This plant is rarely met with 3 
among us, unleſs in botanic gar- 
dens. The ſeeds are in the num- 
ber of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
and agree in quality with the others 
of that claſs. N 3 


CNICUS, vide CarTrauus. 


; COCCINELLA, ſer Cochinilla: 
Cochineal [L. E.] + <  H 
This is a ſmall irregular roundiſh 
body, of a dark red colour on the 
outſide, and deep bright red with- 
in: it is brought from Mexico 
and New Spain. This ſubſtance 


* 


has long been ſuppoſed to be the | 


ſeed of a plant: but it appears, 
from chemical experiments, to be an 
animal, and from the accounts of | 
the more celebrated naturaliſts, an 
inſect, which breeds on the Ameri- 
can prickly pear- tree, and adheres 
to it without changing its place. 
Cochineal has been ſtrongly re- 
commended as a ſudorific, cardiac, 
and alexipharmac ; but practitioners 
have never obſerved any conſider- 
able effects from it. Its greateſt 


conſumption is among the ſcarlet 
- dyers ; and in medicine its prin- 


cipal uſe is as a colouring drug's 
both watry and ſpirituous liquors 
extract its colour. In the London 
- pharmacopeia three tinctures, in 
the Edinburgh eight, with two de- 
coctions, an infuſion and a confec- 
; tion, 
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8 
tion, receive from this drug a fine 


'COCHLEA TERRE STRES, 


vide LiMACES TERRESTRES. | 


 COCHLEARIZA HORTENSIS 
Folia : Cochleariæ folio ſubrotundo 


C. B. Cocbleariæ officinalis Lin. 


Garden ſcurvy-graſs; the leaves 
IL. E.] | 


-. - COCHLEARIE MARINE 
alia: Cochlearie folio finuato C. B. 
Cocbleariæ anglicæ Lin. Sea ſcurvy- 
graſs; the leaves. ROT 

Theſe plants have little other 
difference, as to their external ap- 
pearance, than that expreſſed in 
their titles: in taſte and medical 
virtue, the former is conſiderably 
the ſtronger; and hence is alone re- 
tained both by the London and 


| Edinburgh colleges. 


Scurvygraſs is a pungent. ftimu- 
| lating medicine; capable of dif- 
ſolving viſeid juices, opening ob. 
ſtructions of the viſcera and the 
more diſtant glands, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions : it is particu- 
larly celebrated in ſcurvies, and is 
the principal herb employed in theſe 
kinds of diſorders in the northern 
countries. Its officinal preparations 
are a conſerve [L. Fj and ſpirit 
LE. ]: it is an ingredient alſo in the 
ſcorbutic juices and compound 
borſe-radiſh-water [L. E.] and its 
= is uſed for drawing a tincture 
gum lac [E.] 


COFFEA [Z.] Coffee: the fruit 
of an oriental ſhrub called by Juſſieu 


 Jajminum Arabicum lauri folio, cujus 
ſemen apud nos caffe dicitur. 


This fruit is employed rather as 
food than as a medicine. The me- 


dical effects expected from it, are 


to aſſiſt digeſtion, promote the na- 
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commune C. B. 


part a ſmaller. bulb ; from this 


colour: from the 


obſerves, that on cutting the in 
root into ſlices, the acrid partidh 
emitted from it irritate thenolink 


tural ſecretions, and prevent arg 
move a diſpoſition to ſleepineſi 


* COLCHICUM: Colehicand | 
tumnale Sterch. & Lin. Colebics 


eadow Saffron: 
plant growing in rich moiſt meady 
grounds in the ſouthern and wel 
p_ of England. It has @ hl 
us root, producing from the lo 
ariſes, in autumn, along à funy 
in the ſide of the old root, a flends 
hollow tranſparent pedicle, wide 
ing at top into a flower like thoſed 
crocuſes, of a 2 or -whith 
ame root; net 

ſpring, come forth three or fo 
upright leaves, like: thoſe of 
lily; in the middle of whichappey 
on ſhort pedicles, three: trianpuli 
pods, about the ſize of ſmalſ ui 
nuts, divided into three cells full 
roundiſh dark- coloured ſeeds, Tix 
roots, freed from the outer blacki 
coat and the fibres at bottom; al 
while freſh, of a white colour, ail 
full of a milky juice, 24 
This is one of thoſe plants, wha 
violent and ſingular effects enpapt 
the attention of Dr. Starck. 


fauces, and breaſt, and that the e 
of the fingers with which it had ba 
held, become for a time benumbeſ 
that applied for two minutes to 
tip of the tongue, it rendered 
part rigid, and almoſt void of ſe 
tion for ſix hours: that leſs was 
in, wrapped up in crumb 
read and taken internally, pro 
ced alarming ſymptoms, a bur 
heat and pain in the ſtomach Wn: 
bowels; ſtrangury, teneſmus, un 
total loſs of appetite, Sc. will 
were greatly relieved by ana 


lated mixture with ſyrup of PR" 
pies, and which on the fourth-' * 


on „ In $28” 
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ent entirely off: that an infuſion orange; its medullary part, freed 
three grains of the root in four from the rind and ſeeds, is alone 
ances of wine, flowly ſwallowed, made uſe of in medicine: this is 
caſioned a tickling in the larynx, very light, white, ſpongy, compoſ- 
id ſhort dry cough, ſoon after a ed of membranous leaves; of an 
at in the urinary paſſages and a extremely bitter, nauſeous, acrimo- 
ppious diſcharge of pale urine: nious taſte. Colocynth is one f 
at an ounce of the ſliced juicy the moſt powerful and moſt violent 
ot, being digeſted with a ee cathartics. Many eminent phyſici- 
at in a pound of vinegar for forty- ans condemn it as dangerous, and 
ght hours, and the bottle fre- even deleterious : others recom- 
ently ſhaken, the root became mend it not only as an efficacious 
moſt inſipid, and the ſtrained li- purgative, but likewiſe as an alte- 
jor proved acrid in taſte, irritated ratiye in obſtinate chronical diſor- 
d conſtringed the fauces, and ders. Thus much is certain, that 
ſed a ſhort cough : that this vi- colocynth in the doſe of . a few 
gar, mixed with twice its quantity grains, acts with great vehemence, 
honey, and gently boiled down diſorders the body, and ſometimes 
the conſiſtence of honey, proved occaſions a diſcharge: of blood. 
uffciently grateful oxymel, which Many attempts have been made to 
ten in doſes of a dram, promoted correct its virulence by the addi- _ 
opious diſcharge of urine, with- tion of acids, aſtringents, and the 

t inconvenience. He made trial like; theſe may leſſen the force of 


* 1 1 
be = * 
3 * 


* 


nna, in deſperate hydropie and than might be equally done Ys | 
er ſerous diſorders, in which it reduction of the doſe. The beſt. 
found to act as a moſt potent method of abating its virulence, 
retic, He begins with giving a without diminiſhing its purgative 

m twice a day in any ſuitable virtue, ſeems to be by triturating 
icle, and gradually increaſes the it with gummy farinaceous ſubſtan- 

to an ounce, and ſometimes an ces, or the oily ſeeds, which without 
ceand a half in a day: if this making any alteration in the colo- 
quantity proves ineffectual, he cynth itſelf, prevent its -refinous 
dks there are little hopes of any particles from cohering, and ſtick- 
efit from this medicine, The E- ing upon the membranes of the in- 
durgh college have now received teſtines, ſo as to irritate, inflame, 
their pharmacopceia a ſyrup of or corrode them, It is an ingredi- 
hicum, made with the ſame in- ent in ſome of the purgative pills, 
dn of the root in vinegar as and the cathartic extract of 

e deſcribed, in which are dif- ſho[pss . * 
d twenty - ſix ounces of fine ſu- | 


= 


* 
- 


„Column ir Ph. Bain 
. CLolumbæ Redi Exp. nat. This is 2 
OLOCYNTHIDIS medulla; root brought from Columbo, 2 


** 


ry part of the dried fruit [L. not yet acquainted" witch the vege⸗ 
F , ttable of which it is a part. 
s is the produce of a plant of The columbo root has long been 
jourd kind growing in Turkey. a medicine in great repute among | 
tut is about the fize of an the natives of the couhtries which 
| > „„ 5 produce 


& „ 8 
- 


this oxymel, in the hoſpital at the colocynth, but no otherwiſe . 


Ne. - 


mis Colocynthidis Lin. Colo- town in the iſland of Ceylon, from, 
tida, or bitter apple; the me- whence it takes its name, but we are 


* 


* 


* 
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produce it, in diſorders of the ſto- 
mach and bowels. It was, how- 
ever, little known or regarded in 
this country, till Dr. Percival, in 


his Eſſays Medical and Experi- 
mental, Vol. II. publiſhed his ob- 
ſervations and experiments on this 


root, with caſes of its efficacy in 


various diſeaſes depending on the 
ſtate of the bile; as the bilious 


colic, bilious fevers, diarrhœas, 


"  » habitual vomitings, &c. Other 


practitioners have confirmed its 
utility in theſe caſes. The doſe 


of the powder uſually given, is 
from one ſcruple to two. 


CONSOLIDE MAJORIS, {eu 
Symphyti majoris radix: Symphyti 
conſolidæ majoris C. B. Symphyti offi 
'cinalis Lin. Comfry ; the root [E.] 

This is a rough hairy plant, 
growing wild by river-ſides and in 
watery places. The roots are very 


large, black on the outſide, white 
within, full of a viſcid glutinous 


Juice, of no particular taſte. They 
agree in quality with the roots of 
althza ; with this difference, that 
the mucilage of con/o/ida is ſome- 


what ſtronger bodied. Many ridi- 


culous hiſtories of the conſolidating 
' virtpes of this plant are related by 
authors. It is an ingredient in the 
compound white decoction of the 


Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


-CONSOLIDA MEDIA, vide 


BvuGvLaA. 


. ..... CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide 


BELL1sS MINOR, 
 CONTRAYERVA[L. E.] Der- 


ia Contrayerva Lin. 


_ *, This is a knotty root, an inch or 


two in length, about half an inch 
thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 
. externally, and pale within: long, 
tough, ſlerder fibres ſhoot out from 
all fides of it, which are generally 
loaded with ſmall round knots. 


| This root is of @ peculiar kind of 


» g 


5 
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officinal powder, and is an ingred 


' CORALLINA A: Muſcus nai 
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aſtringent, warm, bitteriſh tal 
with a light and ſweetiſh kinds 
acrimony when long chewed: # 
fibres have little taſte or ſmell; 
tuberous part therefore ſhould | 
alone choſen. Contrayerva' is 
of the mildeſt of thoſe ſubfane 
called alexipharmacs : it is ind 
putably a good and uſeful diaph 
retic, and may be ſafely given i 
much larger doſes than the comm 
practice is accuſtomed to Exhihiti 
Its virtues, are extracted both} 
water and reftified ſpirit, aud 
not ariſe in evaporation with ei 
the ſpirituous tincture and et 
taſte ſtronger of the root than 
aqueous ones. It gives name toi 


aromatic ſmell, and a ſomewh . 


ent in the Edinburgh theriaca, 


mus five corallina officinarum ( 
Coralline, or ſea moſs [Z.] 
This is a branched ftony {ul 
ſtance of a white colour, proj 
on rocks, and ſometimes on i 
ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebrate 
a vermifuge, on what foundati 
know not. To the taſte it vil 
tirely infipid. ©". 


. CORALLIUM RUBRUM.# 
coral CL. 5 Mes 1 
of the ſame nature with the 

oing. It cannot reaſonably 
looked upon in any other 105 t 
as a mere abſorbent ; as ſuch tf 
ters the officinal crabs? claw þ 
der, and is ſometimes in pracis 
rected alone. 

 CORIANDRI ne: Coin 
majoris C. B. Coriandri fatrul 
Coriander; the ſeed [L A 
_ Coriander is an 1mbeliv 
plant, differing from all the 
of that claſs in producing * 
ſeeds. Theſe, When freſh, hat 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 


Mn 
0 [ 


* ; 


; mproves by drying, and becomes 
ſuffciently grateful; they are re- 
ommended as carminative and ſto- 
achic. They are an ingredient in 
the officinal compound lime water 
and electary of bayberries [L. ] 


ag or harts horns, ares 

Many extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
o all the parts of the animal in 
general; but experience gives no 
duntenance to them; nor do they 
em to have any other foundation 
han the great timidity of the hart, 


nd an opinion of his extraordinary 
ongævity; from theſe circumſtances 
t was inferred, that all the parts 
ff him muſt be proper for intimi- 
lating the enraged Archeus, re- 

zewing health and firength, and 
prolonging life. 5 

The horns boiled in water, give 
n emollient nutritious ge/ly [Z.] 
zurnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 
blorbent earth, purer from gelati- 
lous matter than the natural teſta- 
eous abſorbents, but which appears 
d be weaker in its abſorbent power. 
This earth is employed in the offi-' 
nal white decoction [L. E.] 


COSTUS [T. E.] Ceftus : a root 
tought from the Eaſt Indies. 

Authors mention two ſorts of 
dſtus, ' ſweet and bitter: in the 
Ops we ſeldom meet with more 
an one, the coffus dulcis officina*» 
kn C. B, Coſtus arabicus Lin, The 
dot is about the ſize of the finger; 
bd conſiſts of a yellowiſh woody 
rt ineloſed within a whitiſh bark: 


al part brittle, of a warm, bit- 
1, aromatic taſte, and an agree- 
ble imell, ſomewhat reſembling 
at of yiolets or Florentine orris. 
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CORNU CBRVI I. Z.] The 


he annual renewal of his horns, 


de former is very tough, of no 
nell, and very little taſte; the cor- 


Mus is faid to attenuate viſcid 


— 


1 
humours, to promote expectoration, 
perſpiration, and urine. At pre- 
ſent it is rarely met with in pre- 


ſcription, and not often in the 


ſhops ; in mithridate, theriaca, and 
the confectio paulina, the only of- 
ficinal compoſitions it is direQed in, 
zedoary ſupplies its place. 


a? 
« 


COSTUS HORTORUM, vide 


BaLSAMITA MAS. 


cRASSUL foe Tbs fe" 
lia : Telephii vulgaris C, B. Sedi 
Telephii Lin, Orpine ; the leaves £ 


[Z.] 


lant, not unlike the houſeleeks. 
t has a mucilaginous roughiſh 
taſte, and hence 1s recommended, 
as emollient and aſtringent, but 
has never been regarded in practice. 


CREPITUS LUPI, vide Lr co. 


PERDONe 


CRETA [T. E.] White chalk. 
This is a pure alkaline earth, to- 
tally ſoluble in vinegar, and the 
lighter acids, ſo as to deſtroy every 
ſenſible mark of their acidity. This 


earth is one of the moſt uſeful of 


the abſorbents, and is to be looked 
upon ſimply as ſuch ; the aſtringent 
virtues which ſome attribute to it- 


have no foundation, unleſs ſo far as 


the earth is ſatiated with acid, with 


which it compoſes a ſaline concrete 
_ manifeſtly ſubaſtringent. | 
name to an officinal julep [Z,} and 


decoction [E.] and is an ingredient 
in the cardialgic troches. It is em- 


loyed alſo for extricating the vo- 


atile falt of ſal ammoniac IL. 
CRITHMI ia: Crithmi Ave 


faniculi maritimi mindris C. B. Sam- 


pire; the leaves [F. 
This plant grows wild on rocks, 
and in maritime places: the leaves 


* 
» 


are ſomewhat hke thoſe of fennel, _ 


2” 
Y 


This is a very thick-leaved juicy 8 


It gives 


 '# 


but 
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132 | 
but the ſegments much thicker and 
ſhorter : their ſmell reſembles that 
of ſmallage; the taſte is warm, bit- 
teriſh, not agreeable, They are 
ſaid to be ſtomachic, aperient, and 
Aiuretie. 


* CROCUS : Crocus /ativus C. B. 
Saffron ; the chives or fleſhy capil- 
Jaments growing at the end of the 
piſtil of the flower, carefully pick- 
ed and preſſed together into cakes 
1 tak are three ſorts of ſaffron 
met with in the ſhops, two of 


which are brought from abroad, 


the other is the produce of our own 
country; this laſt is greatly ſupe- 
rior to the other two, from which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed by its blades 
being broader. When in perfection, 
it is of a fiery orange red colour, 
and yields a deep yellow tincture: 
it ſhould be choſen freſh, not above 
a year old, in cloſe cakes, neither 
dry, nor yet very moiſt, tough and 
firm in tearing, of the ſame colour 
within as without, and of a ſtrong, 
acrid, diffuſive ſmell. 

© Saffron is a very elegant and uſe- 
ful aromatic: beſides the virtues 
which it has in common with all 
the bodies of that claſs, it remark- 
_ ably exhilarates, raiſes the ſpirits, 
and is deſervedly accounted one of 

the higheſt cordials; taken in large 
| doſes, it is ſaid to occaſion immo- 
derate mirth, involuntary laughter, 
and the ill effects which follow 
from the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors. 
This medicine is particularly ſer- 
viceable in hyſteric depreſſions pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe or ob- 
ſtruction of the uterine ſecretions, 
where other aromatics, even thoſe 
of the more generous kind, have 
little effect. Saffron imparts the 
whole of its virtue and colour to 
. refed ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 
vinegar, and water: a tincture. 
drawn with vinegar, loſes greatly 


RAY 
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| of its colour in keeping; the w 


ae ſour, and then loſe theit qq 


Its officinal preparatipns are, a ſh 


ture, and ſyrup, [L.] It is au 


ſemen. 


frudus : Cucumeris fylveſtris afnin 
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tery and vinous tinctures are apt 


lour alſo ; that made in pute ſpin 
keeps in perfection for many yean 


rituous tincture [Z.] a vinous ting 


gredient in the cordial confedig 
[L.] the ſudoriſic tincture, the goth 
ral and paregoric, elixirs, the pow 
der for promoting delivery * 
ſeveral of the aloetic compoſitions 


CUBEBZ [L. E.] Cubebs, 

Cubebs are a fruit brought fro 
the Eaſt Indies. This fruit ha; 
great reſemblance to pepper, Tis 
principal difference diftinguiſhabl 
by the eye, is, that each cube 
is furniſhed with "a long fletds 
ſtalk (whence they are called by 
ſome piper caudatum). In'aromati 
warmth and pungency, cubebs ar 
far inferior to pepper, They at 
an ingredient in mithridate an 
theriaca, [L.] and in the compoutd 
ſpirit ef lavender [E]. | 


CUCUMERIS HORTENSh 
Garden cucumbers ; itt 
ſeeds IE.]! a 

Theſe are in the number of ti 
four greater cold ſeeds ; they at 
leſs apt to grow rancid in keepity 
than the others of that claſs. 


CUCUMERIS AGRESTH 


dicti C. B. Memordice Elaterii lit 
Wild cucumber ; the fruit L. I 
This plant, found wild in fore 
countries, is, with us, cultivated 
gardens. Its principal botanicdl 
ference from the former, 1 
ſmallneſs of its fruit, which is 
bigger than a Spaniſh olive: wil 
ripe, it burſts on a light touch, 
ſheds its ſeeds with violence, ® 
hence was named by the Gret® 
elaterium, This name was app" 
| . Ws likewiſ 
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Lewiſe to the inſpiſſated juice of rarely exhibited internally. Some 

de fruit, the only preparation of have ventured upon a ſolution of a 

e plant made uſe of in medicine. grain or two of the metal in vege- 
laterium is a ſtrong cathartic, and table acids, and obſerve, that it 
ry often operates alſo upwards, acts almolt as ſoon as received into 
vo or three grains are accounted © the ſtomach, ſo as to be of good 

| moſt caſes a ſufficient doſe. Si- uſe for occaſioning porfonous fab- 
jon Paulli relates ſome inſtances ' ſtances that have been ſwallowed, 

dhe good effects of this purga- to be immediately thrown up again. 
e in dropfies ; but cautions prac- Boerhaave recommends a ſaturated » | 
tioners not to have recourſe to it ſolution of this metal in volatile 
Il after milder medicines have alkaline ſpirits, as a medicine of 
oved ineffectual; to which cau- great ſervice in diſorders proceed- - 
bn we heartily ſubſcribe. Medi- jag from an acid, weak, cold, 
nes, indeed, in general, which phlegmatic cauſe : if three drops 

W: with violence in a ſmall doſe, of this tinfture be taken every 
quire the utmoſt {kill to: manage morning with a glaſs of mead, and 
jem with any tolerable degree of the doſe doubled every day to 
fety : to which may be added, twenty-four drops, it proves, (he 
at the various manners of making ſays) aperient, attenuating, warms | 
eſe kinds of. preparations, as ing, and diuretic ; he affures us, 
actiſed by different hands, muſt that by theſe means he cured a con- 
eds vary their power. firmed aſcites, and that the urine 

| e run out as from an open pipe; but 

CUCURBIT A fenen: Cucur- at the ſame” time acknowledges, 
le oblonge, fore allo, folio moll! that upon trying the ſame medicine 
B. Cucurbite lagenariæ Lin. on others, it failed. He likewiſe 


he gourd ; its ſeeds [E.] recommends other ig of 


Theſe are in the number of the copper, as of wonderful efficacy in 
ur greater cold ſeeds. They unite certain kinds of ill habits, weak- * 
th water by trituration into an neſs of the ſtomach, &c. but We 
hulſion, and yield to the preſs a cannot think the internal uſe of 
tinſipid oil, and poſſeſs the ge- this metal commendable, or even 
ral virtues of unuous fubſtances. ſafe. Phyſicians in general ſeem 
| EY to be agreed, that it has really a a 
CUMINUM, vide CYminum. virulent quality; and too many ex- 
8 amples are met with of fatal con- 
CUPRESSLruduc. Cupreffi ſem -- ſequences enſuing upon eating food 
Urentis Lin. The cypreſs tree; that had been Gel in copper veſ- 
fruit, | | ſels not well cleaned from the ruſt 
This is a tall tree growing wild which they had contracted by lying 
tie warmer climates. The fruit in the air. 3 1 
a ſtrong aſtringent; and in fome Great care ought to be taken 
ces frequently uſed as ſuch ; that acid liquors, or even water de- 
ong us it is very rarely em- figned for internal uſe, be not ſuf- 
byed, and not often met with in fered to ſtand long in veſſes made 
b ſhops, of copper; otherwiſe they will diſ- 
OR ſolve ſo much of the metal as will 
CUPRUM [L. E.] Copper. give them diſagreeable qualities. 
e preparations of copper are Hence in the diſtillation of ſimple 
ently emetic, and therefore very waters with copper ſtills, the laſt 
1 | 3 runnings, 


— 


: 9 
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runnings, which are manifeſtly acid, 
have frequently proved emetic. It 
is remarkable, that whilſt . weak 
acid liquors are kept boiling in 
copper veſſels, they do not ſeem to 
diſſolve any of the metal; but if 
ſuffered to remain in them for the 
ſame length of time without boil- 
ing, they become notably impreg- 
nated with the copper. Hence the 
confectioners, by ſkilful manage- 
ment, prepare the moſt acid ſyrups 
in copper veſſels without giving 

them any ill taſte from the metal. 


CURCUMA [E.] Curcuma longa 
Lin. Turmeric. 8 
Turmeric is a root brought from 
the Eaſt Indies. 
a deep lively yellow, or ſaffron-co- 
lour, which it readily imparts to 
watery liquors. It has an agree- 
able, weak ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
ſome what warm taſte. Turmeric 
is eſteemed aperient and emme- 
nagogue, and of ſingular efficacy in 
the jaundice. 


Mo 
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It is internally of 


It is an ingredient 


in the icteric decoction of the Edin- 


burgh pharmacopœia. It tinges 
the urine of a ſaffron colour. 


* CURSUTAZ2 radix Ph. Edinb. 
This is a foreign root, which has 
been uſed by ſome practitioners at 
Edinburgh for more than forty 
years. 
has very much the appearance and 
taſte of gentian. Dr. Home, in 
his liſt of the materia medica, ſtiles 
it Gentiana lutea fylveſtris ; while 
he terms the common gentian, Gen- 
tiana lutea ſativa. No botanic au- 
thor, however, makes this diſtinc- 
tion; nor can the name of curſuta 
be met with in any writer the edi- 
tor has conſulted. 
college received it on Dr. Home's 
recommendation ; but it 1s little 
uſed there, ang 
kept in the ſhops. 
N 


is not in general 


It is a ſtrong bitter, and 


The Edinburgh 


by 2 * 
« x 4 
is ; 
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.CUSCUTA; Dodder. F 
This is of the claſs of plants al, 


led paraſitical, or which grow oy . 
from the body of others. It h ane 
leaves, but conſiſts only of a num ral. 
of juicy filaments matted; togethceec 
There are two ſorts of it, cuſciunh@ 
major C. B. which grows common.) 
ly in heaths on furzes, nettles, ke, liqu 
and likewiſe in fields on flax, an pin! 
other manured plants; and the the 
cuta minor, or epithymum of the and 
author, ſo called from its ben nue 
found only upon thyme. This in t. 
ter is preferred for medicinal ul, 

and is uſually brought from IA C 
horn and Turkey, with tops . 


ſtalks of thyme among it. Epithy 
mum has a pretty, ſtrong ſmell 


and roughiſh ſomewhat pungral T 
ſubtile taſte. Its virtues rem ia: 
as yet to be determined; the but 
cients ranked it among catharticMWMbroo 
but thoſe who have given it in H Mal. 
intention have been generally UWMteril 
appointed. "5 an a 
85 he agree 
CY ANI flores Cyani ſegetum C. coun 
Centaureꝶ Cyani Lin. Bluebottie not. 
the flowers. | ſent! 
This is a common weed am bop. 
corn. The flowers are of an ele ter a 

blue colour, which, if carefully al 
haſtily dried, they retain for aca 3 
ſiderable time. As to their vio; 
the preſent practice expects not A 
from them; notwithſtanding M vild 
have been formerly celeb is fr 
againſt the bites of poiſonous u T. 
mals, contagious diſeaſes, pale bro 
tions of the heart, and many ders h 
diſtempers, Rok Wear 
: = aye 
r AMEN, vide Anrüächg 7 
n Sf Es hem 
| | Or hi 
CYDONIA MALA, ar bel 
femina : Frudtus Cotoneæ mali „er in 
Pyrus Cydonea Lin, The qu 8 P 
arat 


tree ; the fruit and its ſeeds 5 


A 5 


1 


/ % 


Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
afte : taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting, 
and alvine fluxes 3 and more libe- 


ſeeds abound with a mucilaginous 


Sliquors : an ounce will render three 
pints of water thick and ropy like 
the white of an egg. A ſyrup [L.] 
and gell) [E.] of the fruit, and 
mucilage of the ſeeds [L. ] are kept 
in the ſhops. ES | 


CYMINI /emen : Cymini ſemine 
longiore C. B. Cumini Cymini Lin. 
Feniculi orientalis cumini dicti T ourne 
Cummin ; the feeds [L. E.] 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
in appearance reſembling fennel, 
but much ſmaller; the ſeeds are 
Malta, Cummin ſeeds have a bit- 
an aromatic flavour, not of the moſt 
agreeable kind. 
counted good carminatives, 'but 


ſential oil of them is kept in the 
ſhops, and they give name to a plaſ- 
ter and cataplaſm [L. 


CYNOBASTI fucks: Roſe 
loveftris vulgaris flare odorato incar- 
nato C. B. Roſe canine Lin. The 
vild briar, dog roſe, or hip tree; 
its fruit [L. E.] 


throughout England. The flow- 
ers have a pleaſant ſmell; but ſo 
veak, that Parkinſon and others 
bare named the plant ro/a Hl 
ins inodora a water diſtilled from 
them ſmells agreeably. The fruit 
or hips contain a ſouriſh ſweetiſh 


the pulp ought to be carefully ſe- 
Parated before it is taken inter- 


Cane. The Wirtemberg college 


rally, to looſen the belly. The 


Jſabſtance, of no particular taſte, 
which they readily 1mpart to watery 


brought chiefly. from Sicily and 
teriſh warm taſte, accompanied with 
They are ac- 


not very often made uſe of. An ele 


This buſh grows wild in hedges 


pulp; with a rough prickly mat- 
ter 1nclofing the ſeeds, from which 
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obſerves, that from a neglect of this 
caution, the pulp of hips ſometimes 
occaſions a pruritus, and uneaſineſs 
about the anus; and I have known 
the conſerve of it to excite violent 


vomiting. The conſerve is the 
only 


cinal preparation of this 
fruit. | EE | 5 ALAN! 


CYPERI LONGI radix : Cy- 
peri odorati radice longa, fiue' cypers _ 
officinarum C. B. Long cyperus 
"This 36x en tha wtdes 

This is a plant of the gramini- 
folious kind 5 is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in England; 
the roots have been generally 
brought to us from Italy. This 
root is long, ſlender, crooked, and 
full of knots: outwardly of a dark 
brown, or blackiſh colour, inwardly | © 
whitiſh ; of an aromatic ſmell, and 
an agreeable warm taſte : both the 
taſte and ſmell are improved by 
moderate exſiccation. Cyperus is 
accounted a good ſtomachic and 
carminative, but at preſent very -- 
little regarded. „ 


 DACTYLI: Fruftus Palme na- 
Joris C. B. Pbænicis dadtylifere Lin. 
Dates [E.]: a half dried fruit, 
about the ſhape of an acorn, but 
generally larger, conſiſting of a 
{weet pulpy part and a hard ſtone : 
the beſt are brought from Tunis. 
They were formerly uſed in-pec» 
toral decoctions, and ſuppoſed, be- 
ſides their emollientand incraflating 
virtue, to have aſlight aſtringency. 


DAUCICRETICI /emen: 
Dauci foliis fœniculi tenuiſſimis C. B. 
Atbamantæ Cretenſis Lin. Candy 
carrot, or carrot of Crete; the ſeeds 
This is an umbelliferous plant, 
growing wild in the Levant, and 
the warmer parts of Europe. The 
Needs, which are brought from 
Crete, have a warm biting taſte, 
K 4 | and 
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Wiſe uſed than as ingredients in the 
mithridate and theriaca. | 
4 . . * 


-DAUCI SYLVESTRIS /emen : 


Naſtinacæ fylveſtris tenuifalis Dioſ- 


coridis, vel dauci officinarum C. B. 
Dauci caretæ Lin. Wild carrot 
the ſeed [E.] 255 


This is common in paſture 


grounds and fallow fields through- 
out England. The ſeeds poſſeſs the 


virtues of thoſe of the daucus Creti- 


cus, in an inferior degree: and 
have often ſupplied their place in 
the ſhops; and been themſelves. 


ſapplied by the ſeeds of the garden 
carrot : theſe laſt are, in warmth 
and flavour, the weakeſt of the 
three : the ſeeds of the Candy car- 
rot are much the ſtrongeſt. e 


DENTIS LEONIS j/wve Tarax- 
ati, radix et folia : Dontis leonis la- 
tiore folio, et anguſtiore folio C. B. 
Leontodonis Taraxaci Lin. Dande- 
lion; the root and herb [E.] 
This plant is common in fields, 
and uncultivated places; it has ſe- 
veral narrow dentated leaves lying 
on the ground, with a ſlender na- 
ked ſtalk ſuſtaining a yellow flower. 
Phe root, leaves, and ſtalk, con- 
tein a bitter milky juice: they pro- 
miſe to be of uſe as aperient and 
detergent medicines; and have 
ſometimes been directed in this in- 
tention with good ſucceſs. Boer- 
haave eſteems them capable, if du- 
ly continued, of reſolving almoſt all 
kinds of coagulations, and opening 
very obſtinate obſtructions of the 
TT | 


DIAPENSIA, vide SANICULA, 


DICTAMNUS. ALBUS, vide 


FRAXINELLA,. 
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and rather an aromatic ſmell. They 
are carminative, and ſaid to be di- 
uretic, but at preſent little other- 


e ſcordio, 
if. 


. purpuree folia aſpero C. B. For- 
' glove; the leaves. | 


ternally, in epileptic diſorders: 


-nauſeous, 


4 | Fan . 
DIC TAMNI CRETICT pal: 
Origani Cretici latifolii f 
Tourn. Dittany of Crete [L. 25 

This is a kind of origanum, fail 
to grow plentifully in the ifland 
of Candy, in Dalmatia, and inthe 
Morea ; it has been” found hardy 
enough to bear the ordinary winter 
of our own climate. The leaves, 
which are the only part in uk 
with us, come from Italy. The 
beſt ſort are well covered over 
with a thick white down, and now 
and then intermixt with purpliſh 
flowers. In ſmell and taſte, they: 
ſomewhat reſemble 'lemon-thyme; 
but have more of an aromatic fla 
vour, as well as a greater degree df 
pungency ; when freſh, they yield 
a conſiderable quantity of an excel. 
lent eſſential oil. They are ingre- 
dients in the pulprs e myrrha, ſpecin 
mithridate, and tberiaei 


DIGITALIS | ie. © Digital 


This grows wild in woods, and 
on uncultivated heaths: the ele. 
gant appearance of its purple floß. 
ers (Which hang in ſpikes along 
one ſide of the ſtalk) has gained 
it a place in ſome of our gardens, 
The leaves have been ftrongly re- 
com mended, externally againſt ſero- 
phulous tumours ; and likewiſe in- 


what ſervice they may be capable 
of doing in theſe caſes, we have 10} 
experience. Several examples are 
mentioned by medical writers. of 
their occaſioning violent vomiting, 
hypercatharſes, and diſordering the 
whole conftitution ; inſomuch that 
Boerhaave accounts them. poiſon- 
ous. Their taſte is bitter and ver 
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cles pruriens Ein. Souhage, or 
Cow-Itch. Cadjud y Bengalis. 
This is an herbaceous: plant, of 
he papilionaceous tribe, growing. 
n the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. It 
ears pods, denſely covered with. 
harp hairs, which have the pro- 
erty of penetrating. the ſkin, and 
auling a moſt troubleſome itching. 
n the Weſt Indies, the cow-itch. 
s given internally, as an efficacious 
znthelmintic. The moſt particular 
xccount of the uſe of this remedy is 
ontained in Mr, Bancroft's Hiſt. 
ff Guinea, and it is confirmed by 
letter in the Medical Comment, 
fol. II. 3 
The manner in which it is em- 
ployed, is to, mix the hairy matter 
craped off from the pods, with ſy- 
up or melaſſes, into a thin elec- 
ary, of which a tea»ſpoonful is 
zien to a child two or three years 
la, and double the quantity to an 


norning, faſting, for three ſucceſ- 
Ive days, after which a doſe of rhu- 
jarb is given. Its effects are re- 
reſented as remarkably powerful 
nd certain, without the leaſt dan- 
erous conſequence. "rt 
Mr. Kerr has given a botanical. 
elcription of the plant in the Me- 
tical Comment, vol. II. | 


u Arnice, folia et radix Doronici 
lantaginis folio alterius . 
@ montane Lin, German leo- 
ardſbane; the leaves and root [Z.] 
This plant is a native of Ger- 
dany. It has been eſteemed a ſpe- 
lic for reſolving coagulated blood, 
ut operates ſo violently, that it is 
uely uſed, The doſe is ſaid to 
* one or two pugils of the 


dots. 


Do- 
iche 
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dult. The doſe is exhibited in the 


DORONICI  GERMANICI, _ 


aves, and, in ſome caſes, of the. 


| DRACONTIUM 3 Dracunculis. 
hl C. B. Aram polyphyllum: 
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Dragons, or the many-leaved arum. 


This is cultivated in gardens. It 
has ſcarce any other medical differ- 
ence from the common arum, than 
being in all its parts ſomewhat more 


pungent and acrimonious. 


DRAKENA, 


NAV $ 


' DULCAMARZ, : /eu | Amaras. - 


dulcis, ſolani ligneſi, berba, radix 
Solani ſcandentis ſeu dulcamaræ C. B. 
Bitterſweet, or woody nightſhade; 
the herb and roots. [E.] 

This plant grows wild in moiſt: 


| hedges, and climbs on the buſhes" 
with woody brittle ſtalks. The 


taſte of the twigs and roots, as the 
name of the plant expreſſes, is both 
bitter and ſweet; the bitterneſs. be- 
ing firſt perceived, and the ſweetneſs 
afterwards. They are eqmmended 
as deobſtruents for ręſolving coagu- 
lated blood, &c. and are ſaid to oc- 
caſion generally ſome conſiderable 
evacuation by ſweat, urine, or ſtool, 
particularly the laſt. 


_EBULI felia, cortex, radix: Sam- 
buci humilis, five ebuli C. B. Dwarf 
elder, or dane wort; the root, bark, 
ang. leaves .I! 8 

This plant grows wild in ſome 
London is rarely met with, unleſs 
in gardens: the eye diſtinguiſhes 
little difference betwixt it and the 


elder tree, except in the ſize; the 


elder being a pretty large tree, and 
the dwarf elder only an herb three 
or four feet high. 


they are all firong ,cathartics, and 


as ſuch are recommended in drop- 
ſies, and other caſes where medi- 
cines of that kind are indicated. 
The bark of the root is ſaid to be 


# 
4 


3 , 
1 4 ' I I 
g — 


1 


vide Con T RA | 


counties of England; but about 


The leaves, 
roots, and bark of ebulus have a; 
nauſeous, ſharp, bitter taſte, and a a 


kind of acrid ungrateful 1{mell : 


N 3 K x] 
1 RE, 5 8 
z \ 


x38 
ſtrongeſt ; the leaves the weakeſt, 
But they are all too churliſh medi- 
cines for general”uſe ; they ſome- 
times evacuate violently upwards, 
almoſt always nauſeate the ſtomach, 
and occafion great uneaſineſs of the 
bowels. By boiling they become 
(like the other draſtics) milder, and 
more ſafe in operation, Fernelius 
relates, that by long coction they 
entirely loſe their purgative virtue. 
The berries of this plant are like- 
wife purgative, but leſs virulent 
than the other parts. A rob pre- 
pared from them may be given to 
the quantity of an ounce, as a ca- 
thartic ; and in ſmaller ones as an 
aperient and deobſtruent in chro- 


nic diſorders : in this laſt intention, 


it is ſaid by Haller to be frequently 
' - uſed in Swiſſerland, in the doſe of 
a dram. Were. | 


ELATINES folia: Linarie" ſe- 


getum nummulariæ folio non villoſo of the Bahama iſlands called Ela 
Tourn. | Antirrbini Elatines Lin. theria, in curled pieces, or rolled 
Fluellin, or female ſpeedwell; the up into ſhort-quills, about an ind 


leaves. 


This is a low creeping plant, 


growing wild in corn fields. 


leaves have a very bitter, roughiſh inſide, leſs compact, and more fri 
They were formerly con- able, | | 


taſte. 
ſidered as excellent vulneraries, and 


of great uſe for cleanſing and heal- diſagreeable, and leſs rough tial 

ing old ulcers and ſpreading can- that of the Peruvian bark; with! 
- cerous ſores: ſome have recom- conſiderably greater ſhare of art: 
mended them internally in leprous matic pungency and heat; tit 
and ſcrophulous diſorders; as alſo thin outward ſkin, which is 0f1 
in bydropic caſes. It gives name whitiſh colour, has no taſte, It 
to one of che officinal honeys [L.]; eaſily flammable, and yields, whil 
but the plant itſelf is never uſed burning, a very fragrant ſmell 
in the preſent practice, and this this peculiar property diffinguila 
preparation of it is in no great eſ- the elzutheria from all other Know 


teem. A, 


ELEMI [Z. Z.] Gum elemi. 


This is a refin brought from the fberig as a medicine, in 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and ſome- he relates (in his Ad. laborat. 


times from the Eaft Indies, in long 
roundiſh cakes, generally wraps 
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ſort is ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſyy 
rent, of a pale whitiſh yellow % 


— 


* 


ped up in fag leaves. The beſt England; and that, ſome times) 


— 


5 v ; 3 
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v 


Jour, inclining a little to green, 
of a ſtrong not unpleaſant ſmell 
It almoſt totally diſfolves in pun 
ſpirit, and ſends over ſome par 
its fragrance along with this men. 
ſtruum in diſtillation : diſtilled wit 


water, it yields a confiderable quai. it 2 
tity of a pale coloured, thin, ſu the 
grant, efſential oil. This refin gin 4p 
name to one of the officinal un. rag 
guents, and 1s at preſent ſcarce ay 169 
otherwiſe made uſe of; thouph i at 
is certainly preferable, for inten ord 
purpoſes, to ſome others which ar Was 
held in greater eſteem, ſpo 
| | mac 
ELEOSELINUM, vide Arm. * 

| 5 . tra 
ELEUTHERLE, /eu Caſearille the 
cortex [L. E.] Crotonis Caſcarille pete 
Lin. Caſcarilla; a bark ſaid uteri 
be imported into Europe from ou - 
0! 

the 

tifu 

in width, pretty much reſembling oth: 
in appearance the Peruvianus erte, like 
The but of a paler brown colour on tis = 
00 

or | 

Its taſte is more bitter, yet le * 
iſo 

uſe 

Am 

ther 

Eſte; 

apa 

pref 

as | 

cou: 

acec 

barks. | | ay 
Stiſſerus ſeems to have been e wit 
firſt that employed the cortex "7 WS 
Europe; teri 

chyn vers 

publiſhed in the year 169% i "bc 
Fe received this aromatic bark fro) * 


) that 
- {rod 
me a 


tel 
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ter, it was ſold at Brunſwick for 
Peruvian bark: that à tincture of 
it in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or 


Julcified alkaline ones, proved car- 


minative and diuretic, and did con- 
ſderable ſervice in arthritic, ſcor- 
butic, and calculous caſes z and that 


if taken immediately after meals, 


it affected the head a little, Eleu- 


theria was ſoon after employed by 


Apinus in an epidemicgever which 
raged in ſome parts of Norway in 
1694 and 1695: this diſeaſe, which 
at firſt had the appearance of an 
ordinary intermittent, at length 


was accompanied with petechial 


ſpots, The common alexiphar- 
macs and ſudorifics were found in- 
effectual: but the powder or ex- 
tract of this bark, joined with 
them, proved ſucceſsful, even after 
petechiz had come forth: dyſen- 
teries ſucceeding the fever were 


removed by the ſame medicine. 


During the uſe of the eleutheria, 
the patient generally ſweated plen- 
tifully, without loſs of ſtrength, or 
other inconvenience : the belly was 
likewiſe kept open; thoſe who 
did not ſweat, had three or four 
ſtools a day: where the menſtrual 
or hæmorrhoidal fluxes were ſup- 
preſſed, at the beginning of the 
diſorder, they generally, upon the 
uſe of this medicine, re- appeared. 


Among the Germans, the eleu- 
| theria is at preſent in very great 


elcem, and frequently employed 
againſt common intermittents, in 
preference to the Peruvian bark, 


as being leſs ſubject to ſome in- 


conveniences which the latter, on 
account of its greater aſtringency, 
18 apt to occafion : it- is alſo given, 
wich good ſucceſs, in flatulent co- 
lies, internal hæmorrhages, dyſen- 
teries, the diarrhœaæ of acute fe- 
vers, and other ſimilar diſorders. 

he gentlemen of the French aca- 
demy found this bark of excellent 
ſervice in an epidemic dyſentery 


tite, 


mi Tourn. 
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in the year 1719 in which ipeca- 
„ 1 


Boulduc obſerved, that this latter 


left a lowneſs and weakneſs of ſto- 
mach, which continued for a long 


time, whilſt eleutheria ſoon raiſe 


the ſtrength, and promoted appe- 
Among us the uſe of this 


bark is not yet ſo general as it 


| ſeems to deſerve: infufions of it 
are ſometimes directed for promote 


ing expectoration. 


ENDIVLE. radix, fulia : Intybi _ 
Sative latifoliæ C. B. Cicborii en- 
divie Lin. Endive ; the roots and 
leaves [Z.] e 
Endive is raiſed in gardens for 
culinary uſe. It is a gentle cooler 
and apetient, nearly of the ſame 
quality with the cichorium. The 
ſeeds are ranked among the four 


leſſer cold ſeeds. 1815 


ENULÆ CAMPANE jos E. 


lenii radix : Afteris omnium maxi- 
Elecampane ; the root 


IL. Z.] 


This is a very large donpßy 


plant, ' ſometimes found wild in 
moiſt rich ſoils. The root, eſpe- 
cially when dry, has an agreeable 
aromatic ſmell: its taſte, on firſt . 
chewing, is glutinous, and as it 
were ſomewhat rancid; in a lit- 
tle time it diſcovers an aromatic © 
bitterneſs, which by degrees be- | 
comes conſiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampaae root poſſeſſes 
the general virtues of alexiphar- 
macs: it is principally recommend. 
ed for promoting expectoration in 
humoural aſthmas and coughs, in 
wich intention it enters the pec- 
toral oxymel of the Edinburgh _ 
armacopeia: liberally: taken, it 
is ſaid to excite urine, and: looſen 
the belly. In ſome parts of Ger- 
many, large quantities of this root 
are candied, and uſed as a ſtoma- | 
chic, for ſtrengthening the tone _ 5 
| _— 


— 


— 
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tenuating tenacious juices. Spiri- 


tuous liquors extract its virtues in 


greater perfection than watery ones: 
the former ſcarce elevate any thing 
in diſtillation: with the latter an 


eſſential oil ariſes, which concretes 
into white flakes : this poſſeſſes at 


firſt the flavour of the elecampane, 
but is very apt to loſe it in keep- 
ing. An extract made with water 


(a preparation now kept in the 


ſhops) poſſeſſes the bitterneſs and 

pungency of che root, but in a leſs 

degree than one made with ſpirit. 
' EQUISETUM, 

| EQU INA. 

- ERIGERI, ſen Senecionis folia : 

| Senecionis minoris vulgaris C. B. 


Groundſel ; the leaves [Z.] 


vide Cavupa 


This is a common weed, which, 


notwithſtanding its being annual, 
is met with at all times of the year. 
The juice, or an infuſion of it in 


ale, is generally ſaid to be a mild. 


and ſafe emetic ; but unleſs taken 
in very large quantity, it has no ef- 


fe& this way. The freſh herb, beaten. 
into a very coarſe pulp, and 1 


externally, cold, to the pit of the 
ſtomach, is ſaid to have occahoned 


ſtrong vomiting : but, as Haller 


juſtly ſuſpects, there was probably 
ſome fallacy in the obſervation. 


* 


" BRUCE on ee latifeat 


albe, ſatiuæ Dioſcoridis C. B. Braf- 


ficæ Erucæ Lin. Rocket ; the ſeeds 


This was formerly much culti- 


vated in gardens for medicinal uſe, 
and for ſalads: but is at preſent 
leſs common. In appearance, it 


reſembles muſtard, but is eaſily diſ- 
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the viſcera in general and for at- 


33 


other acrid plants. 


—— 


ERVUM, vide Ozonys, 
ERYNGII radix : Eryngii mans 


timi C. B. Eryngo, or ſea holly; 
the root [L. E.] 2 e 


This plant grows plentifully oi 


ſome of our ſandy, and pravelly 
ſhores ; the roots are ſlender, and 
very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſ 


taſte, which, on chewing them for 
| ſome time, is followed by a light" 


degree of aromatic warmth and a- 
crimony. They are conſidered a 
aperient and diuretie, and have 


alſo been celebrated as aphrodi-' 


flac ; their virtugs however are to0 
weak to admit them under the head 
of medicines. 'The candied root is 


ordered to be kept in the ſhops. 
ERYSIMI folia : Ery/imi walze- 


ris C. B. Etyſimi officinalis Lin, 
Hedge muſtard; the leaves [E.] 
This is a low hairy plant, com- 
mon in waſte places, and by way: 
ſides. The leaves are ſaid to pro- 
mote expectoration, excite urine, 
and the other fluid ſecretions, atte- 
nuate and diſſolve viſcid juices, &c. 
This they are ſuppoſed to perform 


by an acrimonious ſtimulating qua- 


lity ; but the taſte diſcovers in them 
only an herbaceous ſoftneſs void of 
acrimony : the ſeeds indeed are 


conſiderably pungent, and the root 


in ſome ſmall degree. 


ESULA MAJOR et MINOR," 


vide TiITHYMALVUs. 


EUPATORII CANNABIN! 


tinguiſhable by the ſmoothneſs of Folia : Eupatorii cannabini C. J. 


its leaves, and its diſagreeable 
ſmell. The ſeeds have a pungent 


taſte, of the muſtard kind, but 
weaker : they have long been ce-- 


Hemp agrimony, water agrimon), 
or water hemp; the leaves. 

This plant is found wild by the 
ſides of rivers and ditches. It 5 


„ 
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lebrated as aphrodiſiacs, and may 
probably, have in ſome caſes à tit 
to this virtue, in common with 


* 
\ 


. 
rid ſmell and a very bitter 
with a conſiderable ſhare of 


lan 
taſte, 


recommended for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and as an ape- 
rient; and ſaid to have excellent 
elfects in the dropſy, jaundice, ca- 


Boerhaave informs us, that this is 


diggers in Holland, againſt ſcur- 
vies, foul ulcers, and ſwellings in 
the feet, to which they are ſubject. 


Loperate as a ſtrong cathartic, 


EUPATORIUM MESUES, 


vide AGERATUM-' 


EUPATORIUM GRACO- 
RUM, vide AGRIMONIA. | 


EUPHORBIUM IZ. Ex Eu- 
pborbia officinaram Lin. a gummy 
reſin exuding from a large orien- 


ediately from Barbary, in drops 


which, upon being broken, are 
found to contain little thorns, ſmall 


n- 

y- "65, flowers, and other vegetable 
0 matters; others are hollow, with- 
je; dut any thing in their cavity: the 
Th ears in general are of a pale yellow 
10 olour externally, ſomewhat white 
TN thinfide : they eaſily break be- 
_ vixt the fingers. Lightly applied 
em d the tongue, they affect it with a 
| of fery ſharp biting taſte ; and, upon 
<4 lng held for ſome time in the 
dots WE outh, prove vehemently acrimo- 
" © 22s, inflaming, and exulcerating 
Wo e fauces, &c. Euphorbium is ex- 
DR, emely troubleſome to pulverize ; 


de finer part of the powder, which 


pitettors have been con trived to 
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pungency. The leaves are greatly” 


chexies, and ſcorbutic diſorders. 
the common medicine of the turf- 


Iron and ſteel [L. E. 
The root of this plant is ſaid to 


tal ſhrub. It is brought to us im- 


of an irregular form; ſome of 


ies off, affecting the head in a vio- 
nt manner. The acrimony is ſo. 
at as to render it abſolutely un- 

t for any internal uſe: ſeveral 


8 


them 
as there ſeems to be no real occa- 


fon for it, unleſs for ſome external 


purpoſes, we think, with Hoffman 


and others, that it ought to be ex- 


punged from the catalogue of in- 


ternal medicines. - 


| FARFARA, vide Tvs81LAaco. 
FERRUM et CHALYBS[L.Z.] 


Steel is accounted leſs proper i 
for medicinal uſe than the ſofter 


iron, as being acted upon with more 


difficulty by the animal juices and 
the common menſtrua: iron dif- 
ſolves readily in all acids, and 
ruſts freely in the air, eſpecially 


if occaſionally moiſtened with wa- 


ter; ſteel requires a longer time for 


its ſolution, and does not ruſt ſo 


eaſily. 55 EOSIN 27 

The general virtues of theſe me- 
tals, and the ſeveral preparations 
of them, are, to conſtringe the 
fibres, to quicken the circulation, 
to promote the deficient ſecretions 
in the remoter parts, and at the 


ſame time repreſs inordinate diſ- 


charges into the inteſtinal tube. 
After the uſe of them, if they take 


effect, the pulſe is very ſenſibly 
raiſed ; the colour of the face, 


an 
| N its virulence; but the beſt of 
m are not to be truſted to; and 


173 


though before pale, changes to 4 


florid red; the alvine, urinary, 


and cuticular excretions, are in- 


creaſed. Nidorous eructations, and 

the fæces voided of a black colour, 

are marks of their taking due effect. 
An aperient virtue is uſually at- 


tributed to ſome of the preparation 


of iron, and an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all produce the 
effects both of aperients and aſtrin- 


gents, and ſeem to differ only in 


degree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of aſtringent ſometimes: oc- 
caſion a very copious diſcharge of 

5 \ urine, 


% 
a 
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urine, or a diarrhœa; whilſt thoſe 
called aperient frequently ſtop theſe 
evacuations. | 
Where either a præternatural diſ- 
charge, or ſuppreſſion of natural 


ſecretions, proceed from a languor 
and fluggiſhnefs of the fluids, and 
weakneſs of the ſolids ; this metal, 
by increaſing the motion of the for- 
mer, and the ſtrength of the latter, 
will ſuppreſs the flux, or remove 
the ſuppreſſion : but where the cir- 


culation 1s already too quick, the 


ſolids too tenſe and rigid, where 
there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 


contraction of the veſſels ; iron, and 


. all the preparations of it, will ag- 
gravate equally both diſtempers. 
Though the different prepara- 
tions of iron act all in the ſame 
manner, yet they are not equally 
ary 1+ in all conſtitutions, Where 
acidities abound in the firſt paſſages, 
the crude filings, reduced into a 
fine powder, prove more ſervice- 
able than the moſt elaborate prepa- 
ration of them. On the other hand, 
where there 1s no acid in the pri- 
mz viz, the metal requires to be 
. previouſly opened by ſaline men- 
 firua : hence a ſolution of iron in 
acid liquors has in many caſes ex- 
cellent effects, where (as Boerhaave 
obſerves) the more, indigeſtible pre- 
parations, as the calces made by 
| fire, have ſcarce any effect at all, 
If alkaleſcent juices be lodged in 
the ſtomach, this meta], though giv- 
en in a liquid form, proves at leaſt 
uſeleſs ; for here the acid ſolvent is 
abſorbed by the alkaline matters 


which it meets with in the body, 


ſo as to leave the iron reduced to 
an inactive calx. 
Chalybeate medicines are like- 
wiſe ſuppoſed to differ, indepen- 
dent of differences in the conſtitu- 
tion, according to the nature of the 
acid united with the metal: veget- 


able acids ſuperadd a detergency 
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dicinal uſe) have, when firk on 


< 3% 
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1 
and aperient virtue: combined e 
the vitriolic, the metal acts in n 
firſt Page powerfully as an ape t 
rient; whilſt the nitrous rende 1 
it extremely ſtyptic; and the m 2 
rine {till more ſo. For the differax P 
preparations of iron, ſee the thin ſe 
part of this work, " 700 b 
8 5 at 
FILIPENDULZ radix: t 
pendulæ vulgaris, an Moli PlimiC, tl 
B. Dropwort; the root. bY 
This plant grows wild in fie el 
and chalky grounds: the root c 
fiſts of a number of tubercles, f ho 
tened together by . ſlender ftrinpy al 
its taſte is rough and bitteri, by 
with a flight degree of pungeng, ta 
Theſe qualities point out its uſe i 
a flaccid ſtate of the veſſels; andy 
ſluggiſhneſs of the juices : the up 4 
tural evacuations are, in ſome mes 3 
ſure, reſtrained or promoted by wi 4: 
where the exceſs or deficiency poi 
ceed from this cauſe. Hence ſono :** 
have recommended it as an aft F. 
gent in dyſenteries, immoderat f 
uterine fluors, &c. others as a d . 
uretic ; and others as an apeneit I 
and deobſtruent in ſcrophulous hs ; 
bits. At preſent it is wholly dill ©* 
garded. | | . 
FILICIS MA RIS radix : T © 
non ramoſæ, dentate C. B. Polypu - 
Filicis Maris Lin. Common malt - 
fern; the root [IT.] a 
FILICIS FOEMINEE. radix : N Wh, 
licii ramoſæ majoris pinnulit bt M 
non dentatis C. B. Polypodii Fil 35 
famine Lin. Female fern; o. N 
brakes ; the root [E.] - 
FILICIS FLORIDE, ſu he 
munde regalis radix : Filicit ramie 3 
non dentate floride C. B. Oſmunl Kur 
royal, or the flowering fern; lf 3 
root [Z.] N ee 
The roots of theſe plants (wil but 
are the only part directed for 8 * 


. 


ed, ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh gluti- 
nous taſte, which ſoon becomes bit 
teriſh, ſubaſtringent, and nauſeous. 
They are {aid to be 279 and 
anthelmintic. Simon Paulli tells 
us, that they have been the grand 
ſecret of ſome empiries againſt the 
broad kind of worms called nia; 
and that the doſe is one, two, or 
three drams of the powder. The 
third ſort is ſuppoſed to be the 
weakeſt, and the ſecond the ſtrong- 
eſt; this therefore has been gene- 
rally made choice of; practice has, 
however, at length expunged them 
all, though the- college of Edin- 
burgh ill retains them in their ca- 
talogue of ſimples. 


* FLAMMULA JOVIS Stæret. 


Clematis re&a Lin. Upright Virgin's 
Bower: This ſpecies of clematis, 


/ "IS cifinguiſhed by its pinnated oval 
POS leaves, and erect ſtalk, grows wild 
ons in thickets in the ſouthern parts of 
wi France and Germany. Its leaves 
"I and flowers are extremely acrid ; 
4 the former, when freſh, raiſing 


1: ** applied, | 
2 The flammula jovis is one of the 
new medicines introduced by Dr. 
* Sterck, He has publiſhed ſeveral 
1 oy <'cs of its efficacy in cancerous, 
15 10 yenereal, and other malignant ul- 
15 cers, obſtinate pains of the head 
me” and bones, inveterate itch, and 


other diſeaſes proceeding from pe- 


1 culiar acrimony. It was uſed in- 

„ eemally, in infuſion of the flowers 
0 3 or leaves, and extract of the plant; 
45 0 and the powder was ſprinkled on 
1 the ulcers externally, where it was 


found to act as a moſt excellent eſ- 
(Charotic and detergent. The medi- 
cine is ſaid to have proved diuretic 
to ſome, and ſudorific to others, 
but rarely to baye moved the belly. 
Small doſes, of only half a grain of 


* 
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larger. 'The ſeeds of the two forts 


Ph. Zdinb. Flammula reta C. B. 


bliſters on the part to which they 


1 
the extract, and half a dram of the 


dried leaves in infuſion, were at firſt 8 


exhibited, 
increaſed. 


FENICULI . DULCIS . 
Faniculi dulcis C. B. Sweet fen- 


which were gradually 


nel; the ſeeds [L. E. 


- FENICULI VULGARIS fe 
lia, radix, ſemen : Faniculi v | 
ris germanici C. B. Anethi Feniculs 
Lin, Common fennel ; the ſeeds, 

s, and leaves B.! 


root 
es The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in all 


its parts than'the common, 1 K 
the ſeeds, which are -confiderably 


differ likewiſe in ſhape and colour; 
thoſe of the common are roundiſh, 
oblong, flattiſh on one ſide, and 
protuberant on the other, of a dark 
almoſt blackiſh colour; thoſe of the 
ſweet are longer, narrower, not ſo 
flat, genemglly crooked, and of a 
whitiſh- or pale yellowiſh colour. 
Both ſorts are cultivated in our 
gardens : the common is a peren- 
nial plant: the ſweet periſhes after 
it has given ſeed ; nor do ity ſeeds _ 
come to ſuch perfection in this cli- - 
mate as thoſe which we receive 
from Germany. e 
The ſeeds of both the fennels 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a mo- 
derately warm, pungent taſte: 


thoſe of the fæniculum dulce are in a 
flavour moſt agreeable, and have 


alſo a conſiderable degree of ſweet : 
iſhneſs : hence our college have di- 
rected the uſe of theſe only. They 
are ranked among the four greater 
hot ſeeds; and not undeſervedly 


looked upon as good ftomachics and 


carminatives. An effential oil J 
and ſimple water [L. ] are prepare 
from them in the ſhops ; they are 
ingredients alſo in the compound 
juniper water, garlic-oxymel, mi- 
pr 12 and decoction 
or lykers E. ; F ah 4 
* The 
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the ſeeds; it is one of the five 
roots called openers ; and has ſome- 
times been directed in aperient 
- apozems. | Boerhaave ſays, that 
this root agrees in taſte, ſmell, and 
medical qualities, with the cele- 
hrated  genſens of the  Chinele ; 
from which, however, it appears 
to be-very conſiderably different. 

The leaves of ' fennel are weaker 


than either the roots or ſeeds, and 


have very rarely been employed for 
any medicinal uſe. A ſimple water 
is directed to be prepared from 
them in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
Pla, * ; a a 


 FGNI GRACI nen: Font 


græci ſativi C. B. Trigonellz feni- 
græci Lin. Fœnugreek; the ſeeds 
©: 

This plant is cultivated chiefly 
in the ſouthern parts of France, 
Germany, and in Italy; whence 
the ſeeds are brought to us. They 
are of, a yellow colour, a rhom- 


boidal figure ; a diſagreable ſtrong 


ſmell, and a mucilaginous taſte, 
Their principal uſe is in cataplaſms, 
fomentations, and the like, and in 


_ _ emollient glyſters. They enter the 


 oleum e mucilaginibus of the ſhops ; 
to which they communicate a con- 
.. Aderable ſhare of their ſmell, 


_.. FOLIUM INDUM, vide 


Ma- 
| LABATHRUM, | 
 - FORMICAZ. Ants; their bo- 

dies and eggs. | 


I Theſe inſects are at preſent of no 
uſe with us in medicine, though 


formerly much celebrated for a- 


phrodiſiac virtues, and ſtill em- 
ployed in the agus magnanimitatis, 


and other like compoſitions of fo- 
It is remark- 


reign diſpenſatories. 
able, that theſe animals contain a 
8 2 | 


- The: root: is far leſs warm, but 
has more of a ſweetiſh taſte, than 


The ſtrawberry buſh ; its leaves and 
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Part i 
truly acid juice, which they het 
in ſmall drops upon being irritated: 
by infuſing a quantity of live and 
vigorous ants in water, an acid lj 
quor is obtained nearly as ſtrong a 
good vinegar. Neumann obſeryy, 
that on diſtilling them either with 
water or pure ſpirit, a clear limpid 
oil ariſes, which has ſcarce any 
taſte, or at leaſt is not hot or pun- 
gent hike the eſſential oils of vepe- 
tables. TN 


- 'FRAGARIA lia, fudu; 
Fragariæ ferentis fragra rubra J. 
fruit ß , Y 
The leaves are ſomewhat ſfyptic; 
and bitteriſh ;_ and, hence, may be 
of ſome fervice in debility and 
laxity of the viſcera ; and immo 
derate ſecretions, or a ſupptel⸗ 
ſion of the natural evacuations, 
depending thereon : they are fe. 
commended in hæmorrhages and 
fluxes ; and hkewiſe as aperients, 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtrac- 
tions of the viſcera, in the jaun- 
dice, &c. The fruit is in general 
very grateful both to the palate and 
ſtomach : like other fruits of the 
dulco-acid kind, they abate heat, 
quench thirſt, looſen the belly, and 
promote urine ; but do nat afford 
much nouriſhment, Geoffroy ob- 
ferves, that the urine of thoſe who 
eat hberally of this fruit, becomes 
impregnated with its fragrant ſmell 


- FRANGULA, vide Auxvs xt 
GRAs | | ; 


FRAXINELLE, ſen Difann 
albi, radix Dictamni 2 fot 
fraxinellæ C. B. White or baſtard 
dittany; the root [IT.] 

This plant grows wild in tht 
mountanous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany; whence the cor 
cal part ef the root,' * — 
5 | . , 
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Part II. E The” Materia Medic. 


rolled up into quills, is ſometimes 
brought to us. This is of a white 
colour; 2 weak, not very agreeable 
ſmell; and a durable bitter, lightly 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 
las an alexipharmac; but not re- 
garded by common practice, nor 
pſten kept in the ſnuops. : 


FRAXINI cortex et ſemen: 

raxint\ excelſioris C. B. Fraxini 

pulpatioris J. B. The aſh tree; 

ts bark and ſeeds [E.] e 

The bark of this tree is mode- 

ately altringent, and as ſuch has 

| Wometimes been made uſe of: the 

Weeds, which are ſomewhat acrid, 

have been employed as aperients. 

[here are ſo many other medicines 

| Wore agreeable, and more effica- 

ious for theſe intentions, that all 

ee parts of the aſh tree have long 
cen neglected. = 


ULI 7 gnorum combuſtorum 
Mo ſoot [L. E.] 5 


* This concrete, is of a ſhining 
*. lack colour, a diſagreeable ſmell, 
* nd an acrid, bitter, nauſeous taſte. 
chief uſe is in hyſteric caſes, 
th: which it is ſometimes given in 
ut ajanction with the fetid gums : 
and Wa ives name to a tincture of this 
rod nd in the ſhops. Its virtues are 
ob- racted both by watery and ſpiri- 
who eus liquors, each of which, if 
mes e ſoot be of a good kind, diſſolve 
nell. out one-fixth. Soot is faid to 


fer greatly in quality, according 
the wood from which it was pro- 
ced: the more reſinous the wood, 


e more the ſoot abounds with oily 
ter, | 


Parum et Diaſcoridis C. B. Fu- 
"ory ; the leaves [E.] 155 
lis is a common weed in ſha- 


es of purpliſh flowers, in May 
June. It is very juicy, of a 


F UMARLE folia : F Fer of- 


cultivated | grounds, producing, 


„ 
bitter taſte, without any remark⸗- 
able ſmell. The medical effects 
of this herb are, to ſtrengthen the _ 
tone of the - bowels, gently looſen ' 
the belly, and promote the urinary 


and other natural ſecretions. It is 


principally recommended in me- 
lancholic, ſcorbutic; and cutaneous 
diſorders ; for opening obſtructions 


of the viſcera, attenuating and pro- 5 


moting the evacuation of viſcid 
Juices. Frederick Hoffman had a 
very great opinion of it as a pu- 
rifier of the blood; and aſſures us, 
that in this intention ſcarce any 
plant exceeds: it, Both watery. and 
ſpirituous menſtrua extract its vir= 
tues. | . | | 


GALANGÆ MINORIS radix © 
E.] Kempferiæ Galange Lin. Ga- 
langal; a root brought from China. 
This root comes to us in pieces 
ſcarce an inch long, and not half 
ſo thick, full of joints, with ſeve- 
ral circular rings on the outſide; 
of an aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh, hot, biting taſte. Galan- 
gal is a warm ftomachic bitter: it 
has been frequently preſcribed in 
bitter infuſions, but the flavour it 
gives is not agreeable. The Lon- 
don college has rejected it from the 
officinal ſimples. | 718 


GALBANUM [L. E.] 

This is the concrete juice of an 
African plant of the ferulaceous 
kind. The juice as brought to us, 
is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tenacious; ot 
a ſtrong, and to ſome unpleaſant 
ſmell; and a bitteriſh warm taſte: 


. 
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Ive entirely in wine, vinegar, or 
water; but theſe liquors are only 
partial menſtrua with regard to this 
drug; nor do ſpirit of wine, or 
oils, prove more effectual in this 
reſpect: the beſt diſſolvent is a 
mixture of two parts of ſpirit of 
wine, and one of water. Galba- 
num agrees in virtue with gum 
ammoniacum ; but is generally 
conſidered leſs eſſicacious in aſth- 
mas, and more ſo in hyſterical com- 
plaints. It is an ingredient in the 
gum pills, Hpecies e ſcordio, mithri- 
date, theriaca, confectio Paulina, 
maturating cataplaſm [L] and an- 
tihyſteric plaſter [E.] 


GALLÆ [L. E.] Galls. 

Theſe are excreſcences, found, 

in the warmer countries, upon the 
oak tree: they are produced by a 
kind of inſect (which wounds the 
young buds or branches) and after- 
wards they ſerve as a lodgement 
for its eggs : the animal within the 
gall eats its way through ; thoſe 
which have no hole are found to 
have the inſe& remaining in them. 
The beſt 
* theſe are not quite round and 
ſmooth, like the other ſorts, and 
have ſeveral tubercles on the ſur- 
face. Galls have a very auſtere 
ſtyptic taſte, without any ſmell ; 
they are very ſtrong aſtringents, 
and as ſuch have been ſometimes 
uſed both internally and externally, 
but are not much taken notice of 
by the preſent practice. 


GALLII lia: Galli? lutei C. B. 
Gallii veri Lin. Ladies bedſtraw, 
or cheeſe-rennet; the herb [Z.] 

This herb has à ſubacid taſte, 
with a very faint, not diſagree- 
able ſmell. The juice changes blue 
vegetable infuſions of a — colour, 


and coagulates milk, and thus diſ- 
covers marks of acidity. It ſtands 
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galbanum are ſaid by ſome to diſ- recommended as a mild ſtyptie; hy 
has never been much in uſe. 


galls come from Aleppo: 


from four to eight grains, it 


but very rarely has this efes 
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GAMBOGIA IZE. Z] cull” 
boge; a ſolid concrete juic 1 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, nM... 
large cakes or rolls. | 'The bil . 
ſort is of a deep yellow ororany 1 
colour, and breaks ſhining and fri c 
from drofs. It has no ſmell, (WW * 
very little taſte, unleſs kept in th * 
mouth for ſome time; when | = 
impreſſes a ſlight ſenſe of atm. 
ny. It immediately communica 7- 
to ſpirit of wine a bright gold... 
colour, and almoſt entirely dia en 
in it; Geoffroy fays, except rie 
ſixth part: alkaline ſalts ena a, 
water to act upon this ſubtue 7 
powerfully as a menſtruum : Mar: 
ſolution made by their mean bg. 


ſomewhat tranſparent, of a de 
blood-red colour, and paſſes tit 
filtre: the dulcified ſpirit of i 
ammonaac readily and entirely di 
ſolves it, and takes up a confidet 
able quantity; and, what is 
markable, this ſolution mixes & 


ther with water or ſpirit, with lier 
growing turbid. © d | 
Gamboge evacuates powerfull: | 
both upwards and dow 0 
Hoffman and ſome others covet ic 
demn it as acting with too ge 
violence, and occaſioning dag CR. 


ous hypercatharſes; whilſt otdeh 
are of a contrary opinion. Ge 
froy ſeems particularly, fond 
this medicine, and informs 
that he has frequently give! 
from two to four grains, witidl 
its proving at all emetic; 


vomits and purges, without Wl 


lence; that its operation is ln as 
over; and that if given in a l of! 
form, and ſufficiently diluted, er 
ſtands not in need of any 00 oth 


or; that in the form of a bol 
pill, it is moſt apt to prove emen 


1 
& 
1 


1⁰ 


dare I. 
ined with mereurzus dulcis, He 
evertheleſs cautions againſt its uſe 
here the patient cannot eaſily 
er vomiting. It gives name to a 
bill in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
ia, but is not uſed in any com- 
oition of the London, e 


| GENIST.ZE felia, flores, ſemen < 
ttiſo genie ſcopariæ vulgaris fore 
eo Tourn. Spartii ſcoparii Lin. 
room; the leaves, flowers, and 
reds [E. 
The leaves of this ſhrub have a 
auſeous bitter taſte: decoctions of 
em looſen the belly, promote 
rige, and ſtand recommended in 
ydropic caſes, 
The flowers are ſaid to prove ca- 
bartic in decoction, and emetic in 
bitance, though in ſome places, 
Lobel informs us, they are com- 
only uſed, and in large quan- 
y, in ſalads, without producing 
y effect of this kind. 'The qua- 
ties of the ſeeds are little better 
termined; ſome report, that 
ey purge almoſt as ſtrongly as 
liebore, in the doſe of a dram 
dd half; whilſt Lobel relates, 
at he has given a decoCtion of 
etl, | | 
GENTIANZ radix : Gentianæ 
Veri, luteæ C. B. Gentian ; the 
o | 
This plant is found wild in 
de parts of England: but the 
led roots are moſt commonly 
dught from Germany, &c. they 
buld be choſen freſh, and of a 
ow or bright gold colour with- 
This root is a ſtrong bitter, 
as ſuch, very frequently made 
of in practice: in taſte it is 
exceptionable than moſt of 
other ſubſtances of this claſs; 
ulons of it, flavoured with 
ide peel, are ſufficiently grate- 
k is the capital ingredient 


0 ounces of them as a gentle 
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in the bitter wine, tincture, and 


infufion of the ſhops. An extract 
made from it is likewiſe an officinal 
preparation. 3 0 
A poiſonous root was ſome years 
ago diſcovered among ſome of the 
gentian brought to London; the 
uſe of which occaſioned violent 
diſorders, and in ſome inſtances 
death. This is eafily diftinguiſh- 
able by its being internally of a - 
white colour, and void of bitter- 
neſs. This poiſonous ſimple ſeems 
to be the root of the zhora wal- 
dens of Ray, the anconitum primunt 
pardalianches of Geſner; a plant 
with which, Lobel informs us, the 
inhabitants of ſome parts of the 
Ay uſed. formerly to empoiſon 


* GEOFFRAZ cortex: G- 
free Famaicenſis inermis D. 
right, Geoffrææ Pharm. E ding. 
Cabbage Bark, or Worm-Bark 


tree. 


This is a tree growing abundant- 
ly in the low ſavannahs of Jamaica, 
of a conſiderable height, but no 

reat thickneſs. It has a ftraight _ 
mooth trunk, and ſends off its 
branches near the top. Its leaves 
are of a dark green, its flowers 
are roſe-coloured and of the pa- 
pilionaceous kind, ſet in purple 


flower-cups. Theſe are ſucceeded . 
by a green hard fruit, of the ſize  - 
plum, having a ſkin the 


of a 

thickneſs of a crown piece, and a 

nut within. | | 
The bark of this tree is exter- 


nally of a grey colour, black and 


farrowed on the. inſide. Its taſte 
is mucilaginous and ſweetiſh ; its 
ſmell diſagreeable. It has long 


been celebrated as an anthelmin- 
tic in the Weſt-Indies, and has 


lately been introduced into Euro- 

pean- practicſe. 2 
This bark is uſed in decoction, 

ſyrup, powder and extract. For 
L 2 making 


Ts 


— 
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making the decoction, an ounce of 
freſh-dried bark is to be boiled 


8 in a quart of water, till the 


iquor be of the colour of Ma- 
deira wine; and then to be ſtrained 
off for uſe. The decoction is pre- 
ferred in Jamaica, and ſeems to be 
the moſt efficacious as an anthel- 
mintic. 5 | 

Mr. Anderſon, who has written 
a paper concerning this bark, in 
the Medical Commentaries, recom- 
mends its exhibition in gradually 
augmented doſes of the decoction, 
for eight or nine e ch ſucceſ- 
tively, and then a doſe of jalap and 
calomel, which ſeldom fails to bring 
away the worms. | 


GINSENG [E.] Panacis guin- 
gugfolii Lin. A ſmall root brought 
from North America, and ſome- 
times from China ; an inch or two 
in length, taper, finely ſtriated, of 
a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour. It 
has a very ſweet taſte, accompani- 
ed with a ſlight, bitteriſhneſs and 
warmth. | 


The Chineſe are ſaid to have a | 


very extraordinary opinion of the 
| virtues of this root, and to look 
upon it as an univerſal reſtorative, 
in all decays from age, intempe- 
rance, or diſeaſe. The great value, 
there ſet upon it, has prevented its 
being exported into other countries, 
and its diſcovery in North America 
is but of late date, ſo that among 
us it has hitherto been very rarely 
made uſe of; although, from what 
can be judged of it by the taſte, it 
ſeems to delerve ſome regard, eſpe- 
cially as it is now procurable in 
plenty. a 


GITH, vide N1GELLA. 
GLADIOLI LUTEI ratix: 


Tridis paluſtris, luteæ, five acori adul- 
terini F. B. Acori vulgaris pharm. 
Auguſt. et M irt. Iridis Pſeudo Acori 
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given to the quantity of eighy 


only ſweet that quenches th 


Patt j 

Lin. Yellow water- flag, haf 
acorus, or water flower de luce; j 
roots [L. ] _ 
This grows common by 
brinks of rivers and in other v 
places. The root has a very ad 
taſte, and proves, when freſh, | 
ſtrong cathartic : its expreſſed juig 


crops every hour or two, and 
caſionally increaſed, has occaſiond 
a plentiful evacuation, after jaly 
gamboge, &c. had proved ing 
fectual (ſee the Edinburgh Ely 
vol. v. art. 8. Abridg. vol. i. pal 
202.) By drying, it loſes its act 
mony and purgative virtue, Th 
puluis ari of our diſpenſatory eu 
tains about one-fifth of the dry ro 
the Edinburgh diſpenſatory uſes1 


its place the acorus verus, or © 


| Y i 
anus aromaticus. in 


GLYCYRRHIZE radix: 0 
cyrrbixæ filiquoſe vel Germanice\ 
B. Glycyrrhize glabre Lin. Lig 
rice ; the root [L. F.] 

This is produced plentifally! 
all the countries of Europe. Ti 
which is the growth of our om 
preferable to ſuch as comes i 
abroad ; the latter being gener 
mouldy, which this root 1s 
apt to become, unleſs kept i 
dry place. The powder of I 
rice, uſually ſold, is often ming 
with flour, and I fear too olf 
with ſubſtances not quite fo will 
ſome : the beſt ſort is of a bio 
yeliow colour (the fine pale yell 
being generally ſophiſticated) 
of a very rich ſweet taſte, 
more agreeable than that of 
freſh root. Liquorice is almok 


whence it was called by the G 
adipſon. Galen takes notice, 9 
it was employed in this intentd 
hydropic caſes, to prevent then 
ſity of drinking. Mr. Falle 
his Medicina gymnaſtica, en 


dart II. 
oral, and ſays it excellently 


me time that it proves gently de- 
ergent: and this account is war- 
anted by experience. It is an in- 
redient in the pectoral ſyrup, pec- 
oral troches, the compound lime 
vaters, decoction of the woods, 
ompound powder of gum traga- 
anth, lenitive electary, and the- 
iaca, An extract is directed to be 
nade from it in the ſhops, bat this 
reparation 15 brought-chiefly from 
broad, though the foreign extract 
$ not equal to ſuch as is made with 
roper care among ourſelves. 


| GRAMINIS CANINI radix : 

praminis canini arvenfis, five grami- 

„ Dioſcoridis C. B. Tritici repentis 

in. Quick-grafs: the roots. 

Graſs roots have a ſweet roughiſh 

alte, They are principally recom- 

ended in aperient ſpring drinks, 

br what is called purifying and 

weetening the blood. N 


GRANA' PARADISI: Carda- 
num majus ſemini piperato Geoffeoit. 
lnomum Grana Paradiſ Lin, Grains 
F paradiſe: a fruit brought from 
he Eaſt Indies [E.] | 
This fruit is about the ſize of a 
g, divided internally into three 
ells, in each of which are con- 
pined two rows of ſmall ſeeds 
Ke cardamoms. 
dmewhat more grateful, and con- 
derably more pungent, than the 
ommon cardamoms, approaching 
| this reſpect to pepper, with which 
dey agree alſo in their pharma- 


liding, not in the diſtilled oil, as 
at of cardamom ſeeds does, but 


the reſin extracted by ſpirit of 
ine. 


i 
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Theſe ſeeds are- 
"utical properties: their pungency 


GRANATI cortex: Frudis Mali 
unc Jative C. 3. The rind of 
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the pomegranate, called malicorium 
ILL. Z.] . by 1 MEDTTTY 


oftens acrimonious humours, at the 


The pomegranate tree is ſome- 

times met with in our gardens, but 
the fruit, for which it is chiefly va- 
lued, rarely comes to ſuch perfee- 
tion as in warmer climates. The 
fruit has the general qualities of the 

other ſweet ſummer fruits, allaying 
heat, quenching thirſt, and gently 


looſening the belly. This rind is 


a ſtrong aſtringent, and as ſuch is 
occaſionally made uſe of, i 


GRATIOLÆ folia : Gratiolz 
centaurioidis C. B. Gratiolæ officinalis 
Lin. Hedge hyſſop; the leaves [E.] 

This is a ſmall plant, met with, 
among us, only in gardens. The 
leaves have a very bitter, difagree- 
able taſte: an infuſion of a hand- 
ful of them when freſh, or a dram 
when dried, is faid to operate 
ſtrongly as a cathartic, Kramer re- 
ports {Tentam. botanic. p. 18.) that 


he has found the root of this plant a 


medicine ſi milar 


in virtue to ipeca- 
cuanha. 7 


. 1 

GUATACT lignum, cortex, gum- 
mi : Guaiaci Americani primi fructu 
aceris, five legitimi Breyn. prodr. 
Guazaci officinalis Lin. Guaiacum, 
a tree growing in the warmer parts 
of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies'; its 
wood, bark, and refin called gum 
guaiacum [L. E.] 

The wood is very ponderous, of 
a cloſe compact texture; the outer 
part is of a yellow colour, the heart 
of a deep blackiſh green, pale, and 
brown colours: the bark is thin, 
ſmooth, externally of a dark greyjſh 
hue: both have a lightly aromatic, 
bitteriſh, pungent taſte; the bark 
is ſomewhat the weaker. The refin 


(which exudes from inciſions made 


in the trunk of the tree) is brought 
to us in irregular maſſes,” uſually 
friable, -of a duſky greeniſh, 'and 
ſometimes of a reddiſh caſt, with 
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ieces of the wood among them: 
Its taſte is more acrid and pungent 
than that of the wood or bark. 

Their general virtues are thoſe 
of a warm ſtimulating medicine: 
they ſtrengthen the ſtomach and 
other viſcera ; and remarkably pro- 
mote the urinary and cuticular diſ- 
charge: hence in cutaneous defeda- 
tions, and other diſorders proceed- 


* ing from obſtructions of the excre- 


tory glands, and where ſluggiſn 
ſerous humours abound, they are 
eminently uſeful : rheumatic and 
other pains have often been relieved 
by them. 
active of theſe drugs; and the ef- 


- ficacy of the others depends upon 


the quantity of this part contained 
in them: the reſin is extracted from 
the wood in part by watery liquors, 
but much more perfectly by ſpiritu- 


ous ones; the watery extract of this 


wood, kept in the ſhops, proves not 
only leſs in quantity, but conſider- 
ably weaker than one made with 
ſpirit. This latter extract is of the 
ſame quality with the native reſin, 
and differs from that brought to us 
only in being purer. The gum or 
extracts, are given from a few 
grains to a ſcruple or half a dram: 
which latter doſe proves for the moſt 
part conliderably purgative. The 


officinal preparations of guaiacum 


are an extract of the wood [L.] 
a ſolution of the gum in rectified 
ſpirit of wine [L. I and a ſolution 
in volatile ſpirit [L. E.] as alſo an 
empyreumatic oil diſtilled from the 
wood, The wood is an ingredient 
in the compound lime water [L. E.] 
and in the compound tinctures of 
Jalap and ſena [E.] of which it in- 
creaſes the purgative virtue; the 
gum, in the aromatic pills [Z.] 


ecphractie pills [L. E.] mercurial 
and ethiopic 2 Edinburgh the- 


riaca [E.] and the compound oil of 
balſam of Copaiba LL. J 
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The reſin is the moſt 


are the ſame with thoſe of gung 


neral: it is given, from a {cruplel 
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GUMMI AMMONIA c 
vide AMMONIACUM. 's 


GUMMI ARABICUMTL. Bt 
Ex Mimoſa nilotica Lin. Gum 4 
bic ; a concrete gum, exuding fra 
the Egyptian acacia tree. Thigh 
brought to us from Turkey, in (mil 
irregular maſſes or ſtrings, ofapu 
yellowiſh colour. The true gu 
Arabic is rarely to be met withi 
the ſhops; gum ſenega or ſeniq 
which comes from the coaſt 9 
Guinea, being uſually ſold for it 
this greatly reſembles the olle 
and perhaps, as Dale conjeQure, 
exudes; from a tree of the {any 
kind: it is generally in large piecs, 
rough on the outſide ; zo in thek 
circumſtances, poſſibly confiſts th 
only difference betwixt the ty; 
although the former is held tok 
the purer and finer gum, and then 
fore preferred for medicine z anl 
the latter the ſtronger, more {ub 
ſtantial and cheaper, and cone 
quently more employed for mech 
nic uſes. The virtues of this gut 


and mucilaginous ſubſtances in yt 


two drams, in hoarſeneſſes, a thi 
acrimonious ſtate of the juices, att 
where the natural mucus of the it 
teſtines is abraded. It is an inge 
dient in the white decoction, chal 
julep, the compound powders g 
bole, ſcordium, amber, gum trag 
canth, the common emulſion, mil 
thridate, theriaca, and ſome of i 
troches. 5 


GUMMI CERASORUV 
Cherry-tree gum. ON 
There is not any medical dif 
ence betwixt this and the precei 
ing. Some have ſuppoſed that 


the gum brought to us from tif 

Eaſt, under the name of Arabi! 2 

no other than the gum of chen 
SHE: Plos I 6 


plum, and other trees common 
among ourſelves. This opinion is 
nevertheleſs erroneous 3 for theſe 


row in the countries whence gum 
Arabicis brought; whillt the acaciæ 
are very common there. 


GUMMI ELEMI, vide EL au. 


GUMMI TRAGACAN TH 
IL. E.] Ex Aftragolo Tragacantha 
Lin. The gum of the tragacanth, 
a thorny buſh growing in Crete, 
Afia, and Greece. This gum. is 
of a much ſtronger body than either 
pf the foregoing, and does not ſo 
perfectly diſſolve in water. A dram 
vill give a pint of water the conſiſ- 
tence of a ſyrup, which a whole 
dunce of gum Arabic is ſcarce ſuf- 
fcient to do. Hence its uſe for 
forming troches, and the hke pur- 
poſes, in preference te the other 
pums. It gives name to an officinal 
owder, and is an ingredient in 
he compound powders of ceruſs 
Ind amber. 8 


GUTTA GAMBA, vide Gau- 


061A. 


| HEMATITES lapis [L. E.] 
tematites, or bloodſtone. 

This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
remely hard, of a dark reddiſh or 
ellowiſh colour: it is found either 
long with the other ores of iron, 
Ir in diſtin& mines by itſelf. With 
egard to its medical virtues, we 
onceive they do not vary from thoſe 
xperienced from ruſt, and the 


landing the extraordinary opinion 


ang, which Geoffroy ſays hæma- 
ltes dries and heals. 


7 


Ie. 
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trees, as Geoffroy obſerves, do not 


ommon croci of iron, notwith- - 


much many have entertained of 
as of its curing ulcers of the 


HALICACABUM, vide Al RE 
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HEDERNπ ARBORE#/ folia, 


Baccæ, et gummi ſeureſina: Hedere 


communis majoris Raii. Hederæ Heli- 


cis Lin. Ivy; the leaves, berries, 
and reſin called gum hederz [E.] 


This is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 


growing commonly from the trunks 


of trees, or on old walls. The leaves 
have very rarely been given inter- 


nally, notwithſtanding they are re- 
commended (in the Ephem. natur. 
curioſ. vol. ii. obſ. 120.) againſt the 
atrophy of children: their taſte is 
nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. Ex- 


ternally they have ſometimes been 


employed for drying and healing 
ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſſues open. The berries 
were 5 by the ancients to 


have a purgative and'emetic qua- 
lity : later writers have recommend-. 


ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 
retics and alexipharmacs; and Mr. 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was 
given with vinegar, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, as ſudorifſic. It is probable 
the virtue of the compoſition was 
rather owing to the vinegar than to 
the powder. The reſin was ranked 
by the ancients, (if their 4 75 «005 
was the ſame with our gammi be- 


ere) among the depilatories ; from 


this claſs, to which it certainly had 
no title, it has fince been removed 
to that of conglutinaters of wounds, 
to which it has no very juſt one. 


HEDERAZA TERRESTRIS 7. 
lia : Hedere terre/tris vulgaris C. B. 
Glecome hederacee Lin, Ground- 
wy ; tht leaves dd]! 

Ground-ivy is a low plant, fre- 


quent in hedges and ſhady places. 


It has an aromatic, though not very 
agreeable ſmell; and a quick, bit 
teriſh, warm taſte-. "Fhis herb is 


an uſeful corroborant, aperient, 


and detergent; and hence ſtands 
recommended agaĩnſt laxity, debi- 


Uity, and ob tructions of the viſcera þ 


L4. _ fome 
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ſome have had a great opinion of 
it for cleanſing and healing ulcers 
of the internal parts, even of the 
lungs; and for purifying the blood. 
It is cuſtomary to infuſe the dried 


leaves in malt liquors; a practice 


not to be commended, though it 


readily communicates its virtue, 
and hkewiſe helps to fine. them 
down : ſcarce any other herb has 
this effect more remarkably than 
ground ivy. 


HELENIUM, vide ENULACAM- 
P ANA. N J ö 


HELLE BORT ALBI radix : 


Hiellebori albi flore ſubwiridi C. B. 


Feratri albi Lin. White hellebore; 
the root [L. E.] 


This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 


in Swiſſerland, and the mountain- 


dus parts of Germany. The root 


has a nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid taſte, 
burning the mouth and fauces : 
wounded when freſh, it emits an 
extremely acrimonious juice, which 
mixed with the blood, by a wound, 
is ſaid to prove very dangerous: 


the powder of the dry root, ap- 


plied to an iſſue, occaſions violent 
Purging : ſnuffed up the noſe, it 
proves a ſtrong, and not always a 
ſafe ſternutatory. This root, taken 


internally, acts with extreme vio- 


Jence as an emetic, and has been 
obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, to 
occaſion convulſions, and other ter- 
Tible diforders. The ancients ſome- 
times employed it in very obſtinate 
caſes, and always made this their 
laſt reſource. Modern practice ſeems 
to have almoſt entirely rejected its 
internal uſe, though I am inform- 
ed that ſome haye lately ventured 
upon ſo large a doſe as a ſcruple, 


in maniacal caſes, and found good 


effects from it, after the ſtronger an- 


timonial preparation had been given 
in vain. A tincture and honey of 
it are kept in the ſhops [L.] 


— 
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caution againſt, though without 


diſtinguiſhed from the officinal for 


wild in England, and is called i 
our farriers, peg-root) have in ſons 


this claſs. Since therefore the tw 


HELLEBORI NIGRI rad: 
Hellebori nigri flore roſes C. B. Blatt 
hellebore; the roots [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in th 
mountainous parts of Swidlerland, ö 
Auſtria, and Stiria-: : the. earlinek 
of its flowers, which ſometimes a, 
pear in December, has gained itz 
place in our gardens. 

In ſome parts, of Germany, x 
ſpecies of black hellebore has ber 
made uſe of, which not unfrequent. 
ly produces violent, and fome- 
times deleterious effects: this the 
Wirtemberg college particularly 


mentioning any marks by whid 
it may be diſtinguiſhed, or even 
giving the preciſe name of the 
plant, It appears to be the fetil 
black hellebore of C. B. called i 
England, where it grows wild, ſe 
terwort, ſettlewort, or baſtard hel 
lebore. The roots of this may be 


by their being leſs black, The 
roots of the poi ſonous aconites re: 
ſemble in appearance thoſe of the 
black hellebore ; and in the Breſla 
collections we find ſome inſtance 
of fatal effects occaſioned by miſiats 
ing the former for the latter: thel 
alſo are happily diſcoverable | 
their colour; the aconitum being 
lighter coloured than even tis 
paleſt of the black hellebores, The 
faculty of Paris, by allowing tit 
uſe of one of the paler heljebors 
(the green flowered, which grow 


meaſure deprived the ſhops of the 
benefit of this criterion ; but tis 
London college have directed tis 
darkeſt coloured of all the roots d 


noxious roots which the buyer l 
moſt apt to miſtake for this, Wt 
diſtinguiſhable from it by their c 
lour, but have no other extemi 
mark by which they may be with 


certain 


"i 
pF 


ertainty known, particular regard 
ught to be had to this circum- 
dance; only the deepeſt black be- 
ng choſen, and all the paler roots 
eſected. Ge: ; Ny 
The taſte of hellebore is acrid 
nd bitter. Its acrimony, as Dr. 
ew obſerves, is firſt felt on the 
ip of the rongue, and then fpreads 
mmediately to the middle, with- 
put being much perceived on the 
ntermediate part: on chewing it 
or a few minutes, the tongue ſeems 
denumbed, and affected with a kind 
of paralytic ſtupor, as when burnt 


res are more ACrimonious than 
he head of the root from which 


e bey iſſue. Black hellebore root, 
eule aken from fifteen grains to half a 
du n, proves a ſtrong cathartic ; 
end as ſuch has been celebrated for 
bel WW bc cure of maniacal, and other 
ye orders, proceeding from what the 
(ot Wn cients called atra bi/is ; in which 
Te es, medicines of this kind are 
s oubileſs occafionally of uſe, though 
; hey are by no means poſſeſſed of 


ny ſpecific power. It does not 


nee 0wever appear, that our black 
tak, ellebore acts with ſo much violence 
the s that of the ancients: whence 
e Many have ſuppoſed it to be a dif- 
being erent plant: and indeed the de- 


1ptions which the ancients have 


Tre Wit us of their hellebore, do not 
g e eree with any of the ſorts uſually. 
bores «en notice of by modern botaniſts. 
g mother ſpecies has been diſcovered 
ed WI the eaſtern countries, which 


ournefort diſtinguiſhes by the 


of eme of Helleborus niger orientalis, 
It te ine folio, caule prealto, flore 
ed 00 BW} ura/cente, and ſuppoſes to be 
pots dh de true ancient hellebore, from its 


rowing in plenty about mount 


yer bnpus, and in the iſland Anti- 
1s, M celebrated of old for the pro- 
ei o ection of this antimaniacal drug: 
ternal 


e Wl 
rtaunt 


by eating any thing too hot: the 


e relates, that a ſcruple of this roborant. 


ſort, given for a doſe, occaſionsd 
cane 8 
Our hellebore is at preſent looked 
upon principally as an alterative, 
and in this light is frequently em- 
ployed, in ſmall doſes, for atte- 
nuating viſcid humours, promoting 
the uterine and urinary diſcharges, _ 
and opening inveterate obſtructions 
of the remoter glands: it often 
proves a very powerful emmena- 
gogue in plethoric habits, where 
ſteel is ineffectual or improper. An 
extract made. from this root with 
water, is one of the mildeſt, and 
for the purpoſes of a cathartic, the 
moſt effectual preparation of it; 
this operates ſufficiently, without 
occaſioning the irritation with which 
the pure reſin is accompanied. 
tincture drawn with proof ſpirit, 
contains the whole virtue of the 
hellebore, and ſeems to be one of 
the beſt preparations of it when de- 
ſigned for an alterative: this tinc- 
ture, and the extract, are kept in 
the ſnops. The college of Edin- 
burgh makes this root an ingredient 
in the purging cephalic tincture, 
and compound tinQure of jalap 
and its extract in the purging de- 
obſtruent pills, gamboge pills, the 
laxative mercurial pills, and Rudius 
pills, or the compound cathartic 
extract, [x EI 


HELXINE, vide PARI2TARIA. 


HEPATICA NOBILIS h: 
Nanunculi tridentati werni, flore fm 
plici caruleo Tourn. Marchantie 
polymorphæ Lin. Noble liver-wort; 
the leaves [E.] 8 

This herb has a place in our 
gardens on account of the beauty 
and early appearance of its flowers. 
It is a cooling, gently reſtringent 
herb; and hence recommended in 
a lax ſtate of the fibres as a cor- 


HEPA- 


7 


7. 
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1 HEPATICA TERRESTRIS, 


vide L1iCHEX. 
HERBÆ PARIS 7 1a & nder 


Colani gaadriſblii bacciferi C. B. 


Herb Paris, true - love, or one berry; 
the leaves and fruit. 
This is a low plant, growing wild 
in thady woods. It is ſaid, but not 


truly, to be alexipharmac: Geſner 


relates, that its juice bas killed 
poultry : and its ſmell and taſte 
manifeſtly agree with thoſe of the 


narcotic her . ; 5 


HERMODACTYLUS. Her- 


modactil; a root brought from Tur- 
key. It is of the ſhape of a heart 
flatted, of a white colour, compact, 
yet eaſy to cut or powder; of a 
viſcous ſweetiſh taſte, with a light 
degree of acrimony. Jo 

Hermodactils were of great re- 
pute among the ancients as a ca- 


thartic; but thoſe we now meet 


with in the. ſhops have very little 
purgative virtue. Neumann de- 
clares he never found them to have 
any effect at all. 


HERNIARLE folia : Polygoni 
minoris five millegranæ majoris glabræ 
C. B. Rupture-wort ; the leaves. 

This is à low herb, growing 
wild in ſandy and gravelly grounds. 
It is a very mild reſtringent, and 
may, in ſome degree, be ſervice- 


able in diforders proceeding from a 
weak flaccid ſtate of the viſcera: 


to the virtue for which it has been 
moſt celebrated, it has little title; 
that of curing hernias. 


* HIPPOCASTANUM. Ps. 
Edinb. A ſculus Hippocaſtanum Lin. 
Horſe- cheſnut. The fruit of this 
tree, which is a trilocular capſule, 
containing two ſeeds in each cell, has 


been given as food to ſheep; and 


| (®) Stirp. Helvet. . 442. | 
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differing from the others of thi 
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and ſteeped in water, ſo as tom, 
tract its bitterneſs, is ſaid to fan 
poultry, It falls ſpontaneeufly iny 
a ſaponaceous gluten, which hy 
been uſed inſtead of ſoap for waly 
ing linen. No writer mentions 
medical application ; but the Rd 
burgh college have admitted itq 
the recommendation of Dr. Gad 
ner,  who- fays, that three or for 
grains of the powder ſnuffed up the 
noſtrils in the evening, operata 
next morning as an excellent fr 
nutatory, and thereby proves u 
beneficial in obſtinate inflamny 
tions of the eyes. 
The bark of the horſe-cheſad 
has been propoſed in Italy, accord: 
ing to Haller, as a ſubſtitute to thi 
Peruvian bark in the cure of inte: 
mittents; and the experiment Z. 
proved ſucceſsful (“). | 


HIPPOSELINI /n Smyrnii, f. 
lia, radix, femen + Hippoſelini This 
phraſti, wel Smyrnii Diaſcoridis, Chi 
Alexanders; the leaves, root, aid 
ſeeds [E. | 

This is an umbelliferous plant 


claſs, in bearing a large tum 
black ſeed: it grows by the fe 
ſide, upon rocks. In medical qui 
lities it agrees with apium (ſmallag 
except that the b;ppoſelinum is ſont 
what ſtronger. | 


 HIRUNDINARIA; vide Vt. 


CETOXICUM\ blph 
| 3 ume 
HORDEI /emer : Hordei du 
quod ſpica binas ordines habeat Pinne. 
C. B. Common barley [L. 5.) 
HORDEUM GALLICUM jw i: 
MUNDATUM. French bat: 
or the common barley freed f 
the ſhell. | H 
HORDEUM PERLATUM «88-2 


tum [L. ] Pearl barley; Prepared 5 


German 


0 Part . | 


Germany and Holland, by grindin 
; ie ſhelled barley into little roun 
1 »ranules, which appear of a kind of 
+: whiteneſs. 5 
0 Jarley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is 


1 


h ore cooling, leſs glutinous, and 
es nutritious than wheat or oats ; 
" IF the ancients, decoctions of 
ere the principal aliment, and 
ur edicine, in acute diſeaſes. The 
ondon college directs a decoction 


r pearl barley, and both the Lon- 


on and Edinburgh make common 
en barley an ingredient in the pectoral 


e HORMINI SATIVI, ſeu Sela- 
, lia, ſeimen: Hormini ſclareæ 
th; C. B. Salviæ ſclarem Lin. 
te RG arden clary ; the leaves and ſeeds 
3 -. | | 

| Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh, 
pungent taſte ; and a ſtrong, not 


„c agreeable ſmell: the touch diſ- 


e orers in the leaves a large quanti- 
of glutinous or reſinous matter. 
bey are principally recommended 

the luor albus, and other female 
lan eakneſſes, in hyſteric diſorders, 
naß ede in flatulent colics. 


e WE YBERNICUS LAPIS : Tegu- 
quis vel ardefia Hybernica [E.] Iriſh 
late, - 
This is a, blackiſh foffile ſtone 
ought from Ireland. It ſeems to 
onfiſt of an argillaceous or bolar 
at, ſlightly impregnated with 
blptur and iron; and may be pre- 
umed to poſſeſs in a low degree the 


ſrtues of the other ferrugineous 
inerals, 


TUM VIVUM. 


HYDROLAPATHUM, vide 


WATHUM, 7-7 


MOS AMI folia : Hyoſeyami 
M ners vel tertis Diaſcoridis et 


\ 
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quarti Plinit C. B. White henbane ; 


| EYDRARGYRUS, vide Aa- 


the leaves [E.] 


This is met with only in botanic | 


rdens. 


HYOSCYAMI NIGRI yfolias 
Hyoſcyami wulgaris wel nigri C. B, 


The common wild, or black ben- 
bane: the leaves. : 


Theſe plants ſtand recommended 
for many external purpoſes, and 
by ſome likewiſe internally againſt 
dyſenteries and hemorrhages; but 
there are ſo many examples of their 


pernicious effects, that common 
practice has very deſervedly re- 
jected them. They are ſtrong and 
virulent narcotics, greatly diſorder 
the ſenſes, occaſioning deliria and 
madneſs, either deadly, or of long 
duration. Haller tells us of one 


who eat of all the poiſons of the 
phyſic garden, the napelli, apoey- 


na, bello donna, without injury, 
but was maſtered by this; that af- 
ter its common effects as a narcotic 
had abated, a paralyſis of one of 
the legs remained ; and that Boer- 


haave had his ſenſes diſordered by 


only making a plaſter from this 
plant. There are other examples 
alſo, though from leſs unexcep- 
tionable authorities, of henbane's 
proving narcotic, though none of 
it was received into the body. | 


HYPERICI folia, flores, ſemen + 


Hyperici vulgaris, C. B. St. John's 


wort; the leaves, flowers [L. E.] 


and ſeeds [E.] 


This plant grows wild in woods 
and uncultivated places througlout 


England. Its taſte is rough and 
bitteriſh'; the ſmell diſagreeable. 
Hypericum has long been cele- 


brated as a corroborant, diuretice, 


and vulnerary ; but more particu- 


larly in hyſterical and maniacal diſ- 
orders: it has been reckoned of 


ſuch efficacy in the latter, as to have 


thence received the name of fuga 


daemonum. It is obſervable, that the 
x flowery 
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a red colour (which very few vege- 
table ſubſtances will do) and com- 
'municate a blood-red to reQified 
ſpirit. The oil tinged by them is 
kept in the ſhops [L.] 


HYPOCISTIDIS /uccus inſpiſſa- 
tus: Hypocifiidis ſub ciſto C. B. Aſa- 
ri Hypociftidis Lin. Juice of hypo- 
ciſtis [L. E.] | | 

.Hypociſtis is a fleſhy production, 
growing in the warmer climates 
from the roots of different kinds of 
ciſti. Its inſpiſſated juice is an 
aftringent, ſimilar to acacia, but 
ſomewhat ſtronger. At preſent it 
is ſcarce otherwiſe made ule of than 
as an ingredient in ſome of the old 


compolitions, viz. mithridate, the- 


riaca, and the compound powder of 


amber [Ls] 
HYSSOPI folia : Hyſopi offici- 


narum cærules five ſpicatæ C. B. 
FHyſſop; the leaves [L. E.] 
The leaves of hyſſop have an 
aromatic ſmell, and a warm pun- 
gent taſte. Beſides the general vir- 
tues of aromatics, they are parti- 
cularly recommended in humoral 
aſthmas, coughs, and other diſor- 
ders of the breaſt and lungs; and 
ſaid to promote expectoration. A 
fmple water is prepared from them 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


JACOBÆÆ ſolia: Jacobææ vul- 


aris laciniatæ C. B. Senecionis Ja- 
cobææ Lin. Ragwort, or ſeggrum; 
the leaves. 5 | 
This ragged-leaved plant grows 
wild by road fides, and unculti- 
vated places. Its taſte is roughiſh, 
bitter, pungent, and extremely un- 
pleaſant: it ſtands ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Simon Paulli againſt 
dyſenteries ; 
taſte has 
practice. 


* 
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flewery tops tinge expreſſed oils of 


prepared by ſpirit of wine, oc 


but its forbidding 
prevented its coming into 


Part I 

JALAPIUM [L. E.] Convelad 
Falape Lin. Jalap. _ 

Jalap is the root of an Americy 
convolvulus, brought to us in thi 
tranſverſe ſlices, from Nalapa, ; 
province of New Spain, Sug 
pieces ſhould be choſen as are mol 
compact, hard, weighty, dark q 
loured, and abound moſt with black 
circular ftriz. Slices of briony ro 
are ſaid to be ſometimes mixed wit 
thoſe of jalap : theſe may be ea 
diſtinguiſhed by their whiter eh. 
lour, and leſs compact texture. Thy 


en 
root has no ſmell, and very lil; eve 
taſte upon the tongue; but when Web: 
ſwallowed, it affects the throat wit dec 
a ſenſe of heat, and occaſions are 
plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva. bric 

Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in cine 
doſe of about half a dram (leſs d cha 


more, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the patient) in plethori, J 


or cold phlegmatic habits, prof 
an effectual, and in general a Hoc 
purgative, performing its of vor 
mildly, ſeldom occaſioning nau iaſf 
or gripes, which too frequently int 
company the other ſtrong cats f. 
tics. In hypochondriacal diſordeꝶ lt 1: 


and hot bilious temperaments, i of: 
gripes violently, if the jalap i 
good; but rarely takes due effety 
a purge, An extract, made by we 
ter, purges almoſt univerſally, bu 
weakly; and at the, ſame time, Iu 
a conſiderable effect by urine : us 
root remaining after this proceſi 
gripes violently. The pure rei 


ſions moſt violent gripings, and 
other terrible ſymptoms, but ſcams 
proves at all cathartic: trituratel 
with ſugar, or with almonds il 
the form of an emulſion, or dillalk 
ed in ſpirit and mixed with ſyrup 
it purges plentifully in a {mal 
£8: without occaſioning much dk 
order: the part of the jalap it 
maining after the ſeparation 12 
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ture [L. E.] and a compound tinc- 

ture [E.] The extract is the baſis 

of one of the purgative pills [E.] 
Frederick Hoffman particularly 


cautions againſt giving this medi- 


cine to children, and aſſures us, 


that it will deſtroy appetite, weak-. 


en the body, and perhaps occaſion 
even death, In this point, this ce- 
Jebrated practitioner was probably 
deceived : children, whole veſſels 
are lax, and the food ſoft and lu- 
bricating, bear theſe kinds of medi- 
cines, as Geoffroy obſerves, better 
than adults. . 


JAPONICA TERRA ve cate- 
chu L. E. ] Japan earth, improperly 
ſo called; i being neither an earth, 
nor the produce of Japan; but an 
inſpiſſated vegetable juice, prepared 
in the Eaſt-Indies from the fruit, as 
is ſuppoſed, of the areca palm tree. 
It is dry and pulverable, outwardly 
of a reddiſh colour, inwardly of a 
ſhining dark brown, almoſt black, 


it diſſolves totally in water, and al- 
mot totally in rectified ſpirit. As 


able quantity of ſandy matter 1s 
left by both theſe menſtrua. 
medicine is a mild aſtringent, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in al- 
vine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
laxity and debility of the viſcera 


ing from thin acrid defluxions. Its 
taſte is more agreeable than that of 
moſt other ſubſtances of this claſs ; 
chewed for ſome time, it leaves a 
kind of ſweetiſhneſs in the mouth, 

he troches and tincture, kept in 


ions of it, It gives name to an 
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reſin, yields to water an extract, 
which has no effect as a cathartic, 
but operates powerfully- by urine. 
Its officinal preparations are an ex- 
tract made with water and Apirit 
IL. E.] a reſin {21 a ſimple tinc- 


with ſome caſt of red. When pure, 
we uſually meet with it, a conſider- 


This 


in general, and in coughs proceed- 


the ſhops, are very elegant prepa- 


oO 
officinal confection [E.] and is an 
ingredient in the compound powder 


of amber, mithridate, and theriaca 


L.] 


JAS MINI fore : Faſmini wulga- 
tioris flore albo C. B. Jaſmine; the 
flowers. . i: 
This is a ſmall tree, commonly 
planted. in our gardens. ' The 
flowers have a ſtrong ſmell, which 
is liked by moſt people; expreſſed 
oils extract their fragrance by in- 
fuſion; and water elevates' ſome- 
what of it in diſtillation, but no eſ- 
ſential oil has hitherto been ob- 
tained from them ; the diſtilled wa- 


ter, kept for a little time, loſes its 


odour, As to their medical virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from them, notwithſtanding they 
have been recommended for pro- 
moting delivery, curing ulcerations 
of the uterus, c. 


IBERIDIS folia -. Lepidii grami- 
neo folio five iberidis Tourn. Sciatica 
creſſes; the herb. „ 2 

This is met with in botanid gar- 
dens: in taſte, ſmell, and medical 
virtues, it agrees with the naſtur- 
tium. It has been particularly re- 
commended in external applications 
againſt the ſciatica, whence the 
Engliſh'name of the plant, 


ICHTHYOCOLLA [E.] Fiſh- 
glue, or iling-glaſs. e 
This is a ſolid glutinous ſub- 
ſtance, obtained from a large kind 


of fiſh, caught in the ſeas of Mul- 
covy. The ſkin, and ſome other 


parts of the animal, are boiled in 
water, the decoCtion inſpiſſated vo a 
proper conſiſtence, and then poured 
out ſo as to form thin cakes; theſe 
are either further exficcated till 
perfectly dry, or cut whilſt ſoft into 
{lices, which are afterwards bent, 
or rolled up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, 
and other ſhapes. This glue is more 


employed 
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employed for mechanic purpoſes 
than in medicine. It may be given 
in a thin acrimonious ſtate of the 
| Juices, after the ſame manner as the 
vegetable gums and mucilages; re- 
gard being had to their different 

iſpoſition to putreſcence. 


IMPERATORIZA Jeu Mag:/ran- 
tie radix: Imperatoriæ majoris C. B. 
Inberatoræ Aftrutii Lin. Maſter- 
wort; the root [F.] 

This is a native of the Alps 
and Pyrenean mountains, and ſome 
parts of Germany, whence we are 
ſupplied with roots ſuperior in aro- 
matic flavour to thoſe raiſed in our 
gardens. The ſmell of this root 1s 
very fragrant ; its taſte bitteriſh, 
_ warm, and pungent, glowing in the 
mouth for a long time after it has 


been chewed. This fimple, though 


undoubtedly an elegant aromatic, 
is not regarded in the preſent prac- 
tice: it is ſcarcely ever directed in 
extemporaneous preſcription, and 
the only officinal compolition it has 
a place in, is the plague water of 


the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. Its 


flavour is fimilar to that of angeli- 
ca, but ſtronger. 


IPECACUANHA [L. E.] Ra- 
dix Phcotriæ emetica Lin. A root 
brought from the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies. 

It is divided into two ſorts, Pe- 
ruvian and Brazilian: but the eye 
diſtinguiſhes three, aſh-coloured or 
grey, brown, and white, The aſh- 
coloured, or Peruvian ipecacuanha 
of the ſhops, is a ſmall wrinkled 
root, bent and contorted into a 
great variety of figures, brought 
over in ſhort pieces, full of wrinkles, 
and deep circular fiſſures, quite 
down to a ſmall white woody fibre 


upon breaking : 
| | I 
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out, and white within; -this þ 


preferred for medicinal uſe. Th 


cuanha, and complains that is 13a 


age of Lewis XIV. introduced i 


that runs in the middle of each 
piece: the cortical part is compact, 
brittle, looks ſmooth and reſinous 
it has very little 


ſmell; the taſte is bitteriſh w 
ſubacrid, covering the tongue, e 
it were, with a kind of mucilay 
The brown is ſmall, and ſomewhy 
more wrinkled than the inp 
of a brown or blackiſh colour wit 


brought from Brazil. The whit 
fort is woody, has no wrinkles, at 
no perceptible bitterneſs in u 
The firſt ſort (the aſh- coloured a 
grey, ipecacuanha) is that uſun 


brown has been ſometimes obſeg 
ed, even in a ſmall doſe, to yy 
duce violent effects. The whits 
though taken in a large one; ha 
ſcarce any effect at all: Mr. Gen 
froy calls this ſort baſtard ipecs 


impoſition upon the public. 
what ſpecies of plant the ipecach 
anha belongs, has not as yet bee 
determined. Geoffroy, Neuman, 
Dale, and Sir Hans Sloane, infom 
us, that the roots of a kind of aps 
cynum (dog's bane) are too ine 
quently brought over inſtead of iti 
and inſtances are given of ill conks 
quences following from the uſed 
theſe roots. If the marks abit 
laid down, particularly the aſh 
lour, bitterneſs, deep wrinkles, ail 
bitteriſh taſte, be carefully actendel 
to, all miſtakes of this kind may 
prevented, 

Ipecacuanha was firſt brought is 
to Europe about the middle of tit 
laſt century, and an account of it 
publiſhed about the ſame time If 
Piſo; but it did not come into g 
neral uſe till about the year 168% 
when Helvetius, under the pairob 


into practice. This root is one d 
the mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics V 
are acquainted with; and has til 
peculiar advantage, that if it ſhould 
not operate by vomit, it paſſes b 
by the other emunctories. 3 * tte 
ſt i og us wi 
arſt introduced among — 


rt HH 
aracter of an almoſt infallible re- 
dy in dyſenteries, and other in- 
eterate fluxes; as allo. in diſor- 
W proceeding from obſtructions 
F long ſtanding: nor has it Joſt 
ich of its reputation by time, In 
yſenteries, it almoſt always pro- 
aces happy effects, and often per- 


me. In other fluxes of the belly, 
beginning dyſenteries, and ſuch 
are of a malignant kind, or where 
je patient breathes a tainted air, 
has not been found equally ſuc- 
fl, In theſe caſes, it is neceſ- 
ry to continue the uſe of this me- 
cine for ſeveral days, and to join 
ith it opiates, diaphoretics, and 
e like. This root, given in ſub- 
ance, is as effectual, if not more 
than any of the preparations of 
: the pure reſin acts as a ſtron 

ritating emetic, but is of little 
rvice in dyſenteries; whilſt an 
tract prepared with water is al- 
oſt of equal ſervice in theſe caſes 


tle effect as an emetic. Geoffroy 
dncludes hence, that the chief vir- 
ge of ipecacuanha in dyſenteries 
pends upon its gummy ſubſtance, 
hich lining the inteſtines with a 
ſt mucilage, when their own mu- 
s has been abraded, occaſions 


nds them from the acrimony of 
e jrfices: and that the reſinous 
ut, in which the emetic quality 
lides, is required, where the mor- 
ic matter is lodged in the glands 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. But 
the virtues of this root were en- 


ter, If the iperacu re- 
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rms a cure in a very ſhort ſpace oh. 


ith the root itſelf, though it has. 
ir exulcerations to heal, and de- 


ely owing to its mucilaginous, or 
mmy part, pure gums, or muci- 
pes, might be employed to equal 
Vantage. Water, aſſiſted by a 
pling heat, takes up from all ve- 
tables ee portion of 
mous along with the e 
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differs from the crude root only in 
degree, being proportionably leſs 
reſinous, and having leſs effect, 
both as an emetic, and ig the cure 
of dyſenteries. The virtues of ipe- 
cacuanha, in this diſorder, depend 
upon its promoting rations 
he Here of which E of the 
utmoſt importance, and an increaſe 


of which, even in an healthful per- 
ſon, is generally obſerved to 


u 
preſs the evacuation by ſtool. a 
dyſenteries, the ſkin is for the moſt 


part dry and tenſe, and perſpira- 


tion obſtructed : the common dia- 
phoretics paſs off without effect 
through the inteſtinal canal : bat 
ipecacuanha, if the patient, after a 
n or two, be covered up warm, 

rings on a plentiful ſweat. After 


the removal of the dyſentery, it is 


neceſſary to continue the uſe of 
medicine for ſome time longer, in 
order to prevent a relapſe. For 


this purpoſe, a few grains, divided 


into ſeveral doſes, ſo as not to oc- 


caſion any ſenſible evacuation, may 


be exhibited every day; by which 
means the cure is effectually eſta- 
bliſhed. And indeed ſmall doſes 
given, even from the. beginning, 


maining after the action of water 
be digeſted with pure ſpirit, it will 

not yield half ſo much reſin as at 
firſt : ſo that che _——_ extract 


have been often found to have bet- | 


ter effects in the cure of this diſeaſe 
than larger ones. Geoffroy in- 
forms us, from his own experience, 
that he has obſerved ten prains 
of the powder to act as effectually 


as a ſeruple or two; and there- 
betwixt . 


fore confines the doſe 
fix and ten grains: it has lately 
been found, that even ſmaller doſes 
prove ſufficiently ' emetis. 
only officinal preparation of this 
root is a tincture made in wine 
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IRIDIS FLORENTINE ra- 
dix : Iridis Florentine albæ C. B. 
Florentine orris; the root. 
IRIDIS PURPUREZ NOS- 
TRATIS radix : Iridis vulgaris 
_ Germanice five ſylveſtris C. B. 
Flower-de-luce ; the root [E.] 
Both theſe appear to be the ſame 
ſpecies of plant: ſeveral varieties 
of it are cultivated in our gardens 
on account of the elegance of their 
Kowers. The roots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, 
and taken into the body prove 
ſtrongly cathartic; and hence the 
juice is recommended in dropſies, 
in a doſe of three or four ſcruples. 
By drying they loſe this quality, 
et ſtill retain a ſomewhat pungent, 
Picteriſh taſte: their ſmell in this 
ſtate is of the aromatic kind; thoſe 
roduced in the warmer climates 
havg a very grateful flavour, ap- 
roaching to that of March vio- 
ets : hence the uſe of the Floren- 
tine iris'in perfumes, and for fla- 
vouring liquors : the ſhops employ 
it in the white pectoral troches 
LL. E. ] and as an ingredient in the 
theriaca [L.] pectoral decoction, 
and pectoral oxy mel [E.] 


IVA ART HRIT ICA, vide 
CHAMEPITYS. 

JUJUBZE, Frudus Rhamni Zixy- 
phi Lin. Jujubes ; a half-dried fruit 
brought from France. 


Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 


taſte. They are recommended in 
an acrimonious ſtate of the juices ; 
in coughs from thin ſharp defluxi- 
ons ; and in heat of urine: but 
they are at preſent, among us, 
{ſtrangers to medicinal practice, and 
to the ſhops. | 


- JUNCUS ODORATUS : Jun 
eus odoratus five aromaticus C. B. 
Andropogon Schenanthus Lin. Sweet 


ruſh, or camels hay [L.] — 1 


11 
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from Turkey and Arabia, del 


warm, pungent, ſweet taſte, wii 


This 16 A dry ſmooth ſal 
brought to us along with i 
leaves, and ſometimes the flows 


in bundles about a foot ay 
The ſtalk, in ſhape and ola 
ſomewhat reſembles a barley fra 
it is full of a fangous pith, lil 
thoſe of our common ruſhes; 
leaves are like thoſe of wheat, al 
ſurround the ftalk with ſever 
coats, as in the reed: the flown 
are of a carnation colour, {rip 
with a lighter purple. The whal 
plant, when in perfection, ha 
hot bitteriſh, not unpleaſant, ab 
matic taſte ; and a very fraprul 
ſmell; by long keeping, it lol 
much of its aromatic flavour. U 
tilled with water, it yields a cond 
derable quantity of efſential oil, | 
was formerly often uſed as an ay 
matic, and in obſtructions of tit 
viſcera, &c. but at preſent is ſcar 
otherwiſe employed than as an in 
gredient in mithridate and the 


JUNIPERI bacce, /ignum, gu 
mi e Tuniperi vulgaris frutico/e 
B. Tuniperi communis Lin. Junipei 
the berries [L. E.] wood, and ti 
reſin (improperly called gu 
which exudes from it in the warwd 
chlmates [E.] . | 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, gi 
ing upon heaths and hilly grounk 
in all the parts of Europe; 
wood and reſin are not at preli 
made uſe of for medicinal purpoſe 
the berries are brought from Hu 
land, where this ſfirub is very pl 
tiful. | ps” 

Juniper berries have a firolf 
not diſagreeable ſmell; and i 


if they be long chewed, 0r Ps 
viouſly well bruiſed, is follows 
by a bitteriſh one. The pungen 
ſeems to reſide in the bark; 
ſweet in the juice; the army 


/ 


dart II. 
lavour in oily veſicles, ſpread 
hrough the ſubſtance of the pulp, 
nd diſtinguiſhable even by the 
e; and the bitter in the ſeeds : 
he freſh berries yield, on expreſ- 
jon, a rich, ſweet, honey-like, 
romatic juice; if previouſly 
zounded ſo as to break the ſeeds, 
e juice proves tart and bitter. 

| Theſe berries are uſeful carmi- 
tives and ſtomachics: for theſe 
Jurpoſes, a ſpirituous water [L.] 
ad eſſential oil diſtilled from them 
L. E.] are kept in the ſhops: 
hey. are ingredients alſo in the 
ompound horſeradiſh water, tinc- 
ure of jalap, tincture of ſena [E.] 
nithridate and theriaca [L.] The 
iouor remaining after the diſtil- 
ation of the oil, paſſed through a 
rainer, and gently exhaled to the 
onſiſtence of a rob, 
iſe a medicine of great utility, 
nd in many eaſes is perhaps pre- 
Werable to the oil, or berry itſelf. 
offman is expreſsly of this 


eſtines, and ſays it is particularly 
f ſervice ro old people who are 
bje& to theſe diſorders, or la- 
dur under a difficulty with regard 
d the urinary excretion: this rob 
of a dark, browniſh yellow co- 


+ pur, a balſamic. ſweet taſte, with 
? little of the bitter, according as 
neten ſeeds in the berry have been 


lore or leſs bruiſed, 


0 ſjemine C. B. Salſalæ Sodæ Lin. 
Flaſſwort ; its leaves, and the al- 
line ſalt called cineres clavellati, 
potaſh [Z.] which uſed formerly 
be prepared from this plant only, 


d other vegetable matters in- 


ngen i 

E erently (fee the article CIE 

omen Russ zei.) Seyeral forts of 
1e falts, differing in degree of 


ity and ſtren gth, 


% 
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roves like- 


« 7775 
n, and ftrongly recommends it in 
n debility of the ſtomach and in- 


| | tion. 
KALI alia: Kali majoris cochle- 


it now from ſundry ſorts of woods, 


are to be met- 


7 


„„ 
with in the ſhops of the dryſalter: 
they are rarely to be found/ under 
this denomination in thoſe of the 


apothecary or druggiſt. 


KERMES [L. E.] a round grain 
about the bulk of a pea, found 
(in Spain, Italy, and in the ſouth- 
ern parts of France) adhering to 
the branches of the ilex aculeata 
cocciglandifera C. B. EY 

Theſe grains appear, when freſh, 
full of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, or 
animalcules, of which they are 
the nidus,, On expreflion, they 
yield a red juice, of a bitteriſh, 
ſomewhat rough and pungent taſte, 
and a not unpleaſant ſmell : this is 
brought to us from the ſouth of 
France. The grains themſelves 
are cured by ſprinkling with vine- 
gar before exficcation :- this pre- 
vents the excluſion of the ova, and 
kills ſuch of the animals as are al- 
ready hatched ; otherwiſe, they _ 
change into a winged inſect, leav- 
the grain an empty huſk... 
ermes, conſidered ,as a medi- 
cine, is a grateful, very mild re- 
ſtringent, and corroborant. In this 
light it was looked upon by the 
Greeks. The Arabians added a cor- 
dial virtue. European writers alſo 
have in general recommended it 
for exhilarating the ſpirits, and 
againſt palpitations of the heart; 
but more particularly for promot- 
ing birth, and preventing abor- 
I have known, ſays Geof- 
froy, many women, who had never 
reached the end of pregnancy, 
made joyful mothers by the uſe of 
pills compoſed of kermes, germin. 


- ovor. exficcat. and confectio de byas. 


cintho (a compoſition, containing 
ſome vegetable aſtringents and aro- 
matics, together with gold and fil- 
ver leaf, four precious ſtones, and 
other ingredients of leſs value) : 
three of theſe pills muſt be taken 
for the firſt doſe, and this repeated 

„ three 


D 


| 


{ . 
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three time at the interval of 
twice three hours; after which 
three pills more are to be taken 
every morning on the three laſt 
days of the moon in every month 
till delivery. Notwithſtanding this 
affertion, we conceive our readers 
will with us believe, that neither 
the kermes, or its auxiliaries, are 
do de much depended on. The 
' Kermes gives name to an officinal 
confettion, which appears to be 
greatly ſuperior to the above com- 
poſition. 

* KINO, Gummi rubrum aſtrin- 
gent Diis Fothergill in med. ob. 
no Ph. Eainb. Red aſtringent 
gum from Gambia: 2 89 51 to 
exude from inciſions made in the 

trunks of certain trees called pan 
de ſangue, growing in the inland 
parts of Africa. | 

It is very friable, ſo as to be 
crumbled in pieces by the hands ; 
of an opake dark reddiſh colour 
inclining to black, when reduced 
to powder, of a deep brick red. 

It is ſoluble in aqueous and ſpiri- 
tuous menſtrua. The Edinburgh 
college have now received this gum 
as an officinal, and have directed a 
tincture, in which two ounces of 
it are diſſolved in a pound and an 
half of proof ſpirit. | 

It is recommended in diſorders 
ftom laxity and acrimony, habitual 
diarrhœas, fluor albus, immoderate 
menſtrual diſcharges, and ſeminal 


' LABDANUM IZ. E.) 
This is a reſinous ſubſtance ex- 
uding upon the leaves of the c:/us 


ladanifera Cretica flore purpureo 


urn. This reſin is ſaid to have 
been formerly collected from the 
beards of goats, who brouzed the 
leaves of the ciſtus: at preſent, a 
kind of rake, with ſeveral firaps 


F 


produce it; the duſt, blown" up 


are in general well known: F 


common water, the mineral chalf 


or thongs of ſkins fixed to it, is 


n N _ 2 N » 
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drawn lightly oyer the ſhrub, 
as to take up the unctuous i 
which is afterwards ſcraped i 
with knives, It is rarely met 
pure, even in the places whid 


the plant by the wind, mingling 
with the tenacious juice, The ip 
habitants are alſo ſaid to mix wil 
it a certain black ſand, Tn we 
ſhops two forts are met with; th 
better (which 1s very rare) is indak 
coloured, almoſt black maſſe, 
the conſiſtence of a ſoft plalg 
which grows {till ſofter upon bei 
handled ; of a very agreeable ſmell 
and of a light pungent bitten 
taſte: the other ſort 18 harder, n 
ſo dark coloured, in long rolls cui 
up: this is of a much weaker imel 
than the former, and has a large ag 
mixture of a- fine ſand, which 
the labdanum examined by 
French academy, made up thi 
fourths of the maſs. ReCtihed iph 
rit of wine almaſt entirely diflolys 
pure labdanum, leaving da 
ſmall portion of gummy mattet 
which has no taſte or ſmell ; af 
hence this reſin may be thus exe 
lently purified for internal purpols 
It is an uſeful ingredient in the 
machic and cephale plaſters of tit 
ſhops. „ 


"'LAC (E.] Mik. 
Milk appears to be a vegetable 
juice, with little or nothing of 
animal nature, The quality a 
uſes. of this ſoft nutritious lig 


7% » 


ſhall therefore, in this place, al 
give an account of ſome exp 
ments, pointing out the altem 
it undergoes from different admit 
tures, and the difference in quali 
of the milk of different animals. 
New milk: mixes uniformly v8 


beate waters, wines, and malt , 
quors that are not acid, Wan 


* 
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ſpirits; folutions of ſagar, 
par neutral ſalts; but not 
ith. oils expreſſed or diſtilled. 
leids both mineral and vegetable 
dagulate it; as alſo: do fixt and 
olatile alkalies, and highly rec- 
fed ſpirit of wine: the curd 


gain by alkaline liquors, as that 
ade by alkalies is by acids. Neu- 
al ſalts, nitre in particular, pre- 
rve it from coagulating ſponta- 
eouſly; and likewiſe render it leſs 


> af 3 . 3 * 3 83 
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ade by acids is in part reſolved 
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The human milk is the ſweeteſt, 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it. This latter is the moſt 
dilute of them all; on ſuffering it 
to coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the 
curd ſcarce amounted to two drams, 
from twelve ounces, whilſt that of 
cows? milk was five times as much: 
the coagulum of aflſes* milk, even 


163 


when made by acids, forms only 


into fine light flakes which ſwim in 
the ſerum; that of goats milk con- 
cretes into more compact maſſes 


ay coagulable by acids. Which ſink. 8 

1 pon evapo- | There remained | From which water extracted aſweet 
ing welve | of dry matter ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 
eaces of 75 exſiccated, to 1 

* drams, | drams, 

ne ME bt DE AH er a vic 

ade ows milk 13 | 1 3 

| HS oats? milk 122 15 

man milk £19. Be Sac, 

es“ milk _ 3 © V 
Arne ſaline. ſubſtance obtained from thick phleg and obſtructions | 
on aſſes” milk was white, and of the viſcera. ; | | 


eet as ſugar ; that of the others 
own or yellow, and confiderably 
d ſweet; that of cows* milk, the 
ſt ſweet of all. It appears, there- 
re, that afſes* milk contains more 
rum, and much more of a ſac- 
arine ſaline matter, than that of 
ws and goats; and that theſe 
o abound moſt with unctuous 
dſs matter: hence theſe are found 
be moſt nutritious, whilſt the 


i proves moſt effectual as an ape- 
4 rand deteng en. 
ligung rde in ſpiſſated reſiduum of milk, 
: eeled with about as much water 
s waſted in the evaporation, 
xp Eid; an elegant kind of whey, 
ral: agreeable in taſte, and which 
0012s better than that made in the 
Juallf nmon manner. This liquor pro- 
nals. es the natural ſecretions in ge- 
V 1 al, and if its uſe be duly conti- 
x , does good ſervice in ſcorbu- 


and other diſorders, proceeding 


Phers: are:.confidetable_ ati. 
ences in the milk of the ſame ani 


mal, according to its different ali- 
ment. Dioſcorides relates, that the 


milk of goats, who feed on the ſcam- d 


mony plant and ſpurges proved ca- 


thartic : and examples are given im 


the Acta Haffnienſia of bitter milk 


from the animal's having eaten 
wormwood. It is a common obſer- 
vation, that cathartics and ſpisitu- 


mals feeding on green herbe, is 
much more dilute than when they 


ous liquors given to a nurſe, affe 
the child: and that the milk of ani · 


are fed with dry ones. Hoffman, 


from whom moſt of the foregoing 
obſervations are taken, carries this 


point ſo far, as to direct the animal 


to be dieted according to the diſeaſe 


for which its milk is to be drank” 


This 


LAccA, gummi- He 
n called gum lac. 
| 2 TH” | 


” Tk 
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EE 
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This is a ſort of wax, of a red 


colour, collected in the Raſt-Indies, 


by certain inſets, and depoſited on 
ſticks faſtened for that purpoſe in 
the earth. [t is brought over, 
either adhering to the ſticks, or in 
ſmall tranſparent. grains, or in 
ſemi-tranſparent flat cakes : the 
firſt is called ſtick lack, the ſecond 
ſeed lac, and the third ſhell lac. 
On breaking a piece of ſtick lac, 
it appears compoſed of regular cells 
like the honeycomb, with ſmall 
corpuſcles of a deep red colour 
» lodged in them. Theſe are the 
young inſects, and to theſe the lac 
owes. its tincture, for when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute. 
The ſhell and ſeed lacs, which do 
not exhibit any inſets or cellular 
appearance upon breaking, are ſup- 
poſed to be artificial preparations 
of the other: the ſeed ſort is ſaid 
to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and rob- 
bed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes. The ſtick 
lac therefore is the genuine ſort, 


and ought alone to be employed 


for medicinal purpoſes. This con- 
crete is of great efteem in Ger- 
many, and other countries, for 
laxity and ſpongineſs of the gums, 


proceeding from cold, or a ſcorbutic 


habit, For this uſe the lac 1s boiled 


in water, with the addition of a 
little alum, which promotes its ſo- 


lution: or a tincture is made from 
it with rectiſied ſpirit. This tinc- 


ture is recommended alſo internally 
in the fluor albus, and in rheumatic 


and ſcorbutic diſorders: it has a 
2 ſmell, and a not unplea. 


Jant, bitteriſh, aſtringent taſte: in 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, a 


tincture is directed to be made with 


ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs. The principal 


uſe of lac among us is in certain 
mechanic arts as a colouring drug, 


and for making ſcaling wax. 
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LAMII ALBI lia, 


not ill agree to the former. 


%, Ii 
mii albi non fretentis fa 
Gus: Wii ace or 2 
7 ; the leaves [E.] and flow 

This grows wild iv hedges; al 
flowers in April and May. Ty 
flowers have been particularly 
lebrated in uterine fluors, and ths 
female weakneſſes, as alſo indi 
ders of the lungs ; but they appay 
to be of very weak virtue. 


LAPATHUM, Dock the ro 
| We have ten or eleven do 
growing wild in England, the mg 
of moit of which are brought 
market promiſcuouſly ; though tal 
have been generally directed 
phyſicians in preference to 
others. Theſe are 1 


OxVLAPTAT HUM] Lajal 
folio acuto plano C. B. Runes a 
Lin. The dock with long, mt 
row, ſharp- pointed leaves, 
curled up about the edges [B.] 


HYDROLAPATHUM, k 
Herba Britannica: Lapathum aqui 
ricum folio cubitali C. B. Run 
6 7721 Lin. The great water 
The leaves of the | docks genf 
looſen the belly, and have font 
times been made ingredients in > 
coctions for removing a coſtiye lh 
bit. The roots are celebrated 
the cure of ſcorbutic and cutanedl 
diſorders, both exhibited internal 
and applied externally in d 
ments, cataplaſms, and fomenli 
tions. Muntingius publiſned a t 
tiſe on theſe” plants in the yl 
1681, in which he endeavours 
prove, that our great water dock 
the herba Britannica of theanciens 
and indeed the deſcription wil 
Dioſcorides gives of the latter, ® 
M TH 
"ak | 


athor therefore attributes. to; the 
drolapathum all the virtues aſcribed 


arly recommending it in the ſcur- 
and all, its ſymptoms. Where 


nd is diſorder is of very long ſtand- 
1 no, ſo as not to yield to the hygdro- 
+444: alone, he directs a compo- 
he tion, by the uſe of which 5 he a ys, 


ven the venereal lues will, in a 
ort time, be effectually cured. 
ix ounces of the roots of the water 
ock, with two of ſaffron; and of 


nace, cinnamon, gentian root, li- 
WS uorice root, and black pepper, 
i ech three ounces (or, where the 
nWepper is improper, fix ounces of 


Iquorice), are to be reduced into 
arſe powder, and put into a mix- 
bre of two gallons of wine, with 
alfa gallon of ſtrong vinegar, and 
de yolks of three eggs; and the 
hole digeſted, with a moderate 
farmth, for three days, in a glazed 
fſel, cloſe ſtopt: from three to 
x ounces of this liquor are to be 
Aken every morning on an empty 
omach, for fourteen or twenty 
ays, or longer. q 


APATHUM-UNCTUOSUM, 


ide Bonus Henricus. 


LAPIS BEZOAR, , CALAMI- 
ARIS, HAMATITES, LA- 


| ULI; vide Bzzoar, CALAMI- 
1. nis, Kc. 1 f 

ted f 3 3 
anon LAPPA MAJOR, vide BAx- 
mal ANA MAJOR. 1 | 75 


| LAVENDULE fores : Laven- 
ue anguſiifolie C. B. Common, 


he yi narrow) - leaved lavender, or 
jour ike; the flowers [L.] 

dock 5 l 1 
geilem LAVENDULÆ flores : Lawven- 


ue latifoliæ C. B. Lavendulæ 
leg Lin. Greater, or broad · leaved 
wender; the flowers F 


* 
/ 
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if old to the Britannica, particu- 


morning. 
tions of lavender, are, the eſſential 
oil, a ſpirit [L. E. ] and a conſerve _ 


Theſe plants have a fragrant 


ſmell, and a warm, pungent, bit- 


teriſh taſte : the broad-leaved ſore 
is the ſtronger in both re ſpects, and 


yields in diſtillation thrice as much 


eſſential oil as the other; its. oil is 
alſo hotter, and ſpecifically heavier. 
Hence in the ſouthern of 


France, where both kinds grow wild, | 


this only is made uſe of for the dif. 


tillation of what is called oil f 


ſpike. The narrow-teaved is the 
ſort commonly met with in our gar- 
dens, and therefore alone directed 


by the London college... * 4 


Lavender is a warm ftimulating 


aromatic. It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 
mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
evacuations; and in general in all 


diſorders of the head, nerves, and 


neſs of the ſolids, and lentor or 
ſluggiſhneſs of the juices. It is 
ſometimes alſo uſed externally in 
fomentations for paralytie limbs. 
The diſtilled oil is particularly ce- 
lebrated for deſtroying the pediculi 
inguinales, and other cutaneous in- 
ſects. If ſoft ſpongy paper, dipt 
in this oil, either alone, or mixed 
with that of almonds, be applied at 
night to the parts infeſted 6 4 
ſects, they will certainly, ſays Geofe 
froy, be all found dead' in the 
The officinal prepara- 


L.] the flowers in ſubſtance are an 
ingredient in the ſternutatory pow- 


der [L.] and the oil in the cephalic 


balſam and cephalic plaſter [E. ] 


; LAUREOLE folia, baccæ: Lan- 
reolæ ſemper virentis flore viridi, qui - 


buſdam laureolæ maris C. B. Dasb- IL | 
nes laurcole Lin. Spurge-laurels 


— 


the leaves and berries. 
This is a ſmall ſhrub, growing 
wild in ſome of our woods. The 


n | leaves, 


8 


1 
uterus, proceeding from a weak. 


5 


% » 
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previou! y abated by boiling. 


leaves, berries, and bark, both of 
the ſtalks and roots, have an ex- 


tremely acrid, hot taſte, which laſt -. 


for a long time, burning and in- 
flaming the mouth and fauces. Ta- 
ken internally they operate with 
great violence by ſtool, and ſome- 
times by vomit ; ſo as ſcarce to be 
exhibited with any tolerable degree 
of ſafety, unleſs their virulence be 


| * 
LAURI folia, baccæ : Lauri vul- 
| The bay tree; its 
® leaves and berries [L. E.] a 
Theſe are generally brought 
from the Streights, though the tree 
bears the colds of our own climate. 
They have a moderately ſtrong aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, 

- Þungent taſte: the berries are 
ſtronger in both reſpects than the 
leaves, and afford in diſtillation a 
larger quantity of aromatic eſſen- 
tial oil; they yield alſo an almoſt 


 Inſfipid oil to the preſs, in conſe- 


quence of which they prove unctu - 
Gus in the mouth. Theſe ſimples 
are warm carminative medicines, 
and ſometimes exhibited in this in- 
tention againſt flatulent colics ; and 


* Hkewiſe in hyſterical diforders. 


"Their principal uſe in the preſent 
practice is in glyſters, and ſome 
external applications. The leaves 
enter our common fomentation: 
and the berries, the plaſter and ca- 
taplaſm of cummin; they alſo give 

name to an electary, which is little 
otherwiſe uſed than in glyſters. 


LAZULI Ait; IE.] a compact 
ponderous foſſil, of an opake blue 
colour, met with in the eaſtern 
countries, and in Tome parts of 
Germany. It is a ſtrong emetic, 
rarely or never uſed in the preſent 


practice. 


xENrIS vor O ARIS /emen.: 


l 8 f ; | | 
end eee dee bog 
This is a ſtrong, flatulentfol 4 
very hard of digeſtion : it ig ne e 
at leaft with us, uſed for any ne 
cinal · purpoſqGG. 9 
'C 


LENTISC US: Lentifcus wm 
ex inſula Chio, cortice et foltis faſd 
Commelin. Piftachia Lentifem lis 
The lentiſc, or maſtich "tree ; 


This tree, or ſhrub, is 4 nathl 


of the warm climates, but bean p!: 
common winters of our own. - . 
wood is brought to us in thi wi 
knotty pieces, covered with an a dil 
coloured bark, and white WU na 
of a rough, ſomewhat pu ! 
taſte, and an agreeable, nie 
faint ſmell ; the ſmaller tough pH che 
are both in taſte and . ſmell Wy ro 
ſtronger. This wood is accounted tai! 
mild balſamic reſtringent ; a deat uſc 
tion of it is in the German ephen eg 
rides dignified with the title Hes 
getable aurum potabile, and h tio! 
recommended in catarrhs, nau cin: 
and weakneſs of the ſtomach ; ng 
ſtrengthening the tone of the iar 
cera in general, and promoting che 
urinary ſecretion. = ©, bot 
This is the tree which in ide 
iſland Chio affords the reſin, call 
maſtich. See Mas TIERE. by 
LEPIDII folia Lepidi agg e. 
C. &. Cs broad ditande 1 
pepper wort, or poor man's peppil * 


the leaves [Z.] 8 

This plant is ſometimes foull 
wild by the ſides of rivers, ad 
other moiſt places. The len 
have an aromatic, pungent, bi 
taſte, - ſomewhat approachiag 
that of pepper, but going off nn 
than that of moſt other ubm; 
of this claſs. They are very m 
employed in medicine, thou 
ſtrongly recommended as _—_ 


part III 


nary and cutieular ſecretions; vir- 


od, twes to which they have undoubt, 
HS cl} good title. ee e 
Nu . 


CREIII. 


LEVISTICI, ſeu Ligufici radix 
ſnen [E.] Angelica montane per- 
the root and feed [E.] 


This is à large umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with usan gardens. 


HAS wich that of angelica : the principal 
| difference is, that the lovage root 
bas a fironger ſmell, and a ſome- 


what leſs pungent taſte, accompa- 


Nen 

4 ned with a more durable ſweetneſs: 
cle ſeeds are rather warmer than the 

| WT root. Theſe, fimples,, though cer- 

wal tinly capable of being applied to 

ec uſeful purpoſes, are not at preſent 

end regarded : neither of them is di- 
of eectded in extemporaneous, preſcrip- 
ono tion, and the root enters no offi- 


cinal compoſition. 'The ſeeds arean 
ingredient in the compound vale- 
= water and troches of myrrh of 

Edinburgh pharmacopœia; in 
both which they excellently coin- 
eide with the other in gredients. 


LICHEN : Lichen petræus cauli- 
rulo pileolum ſuſtinente C. B. Liver- 
„ T 
This grows wild in moiſt ſhady 
places, and by the ſides of rivers. 
It has a faint not. diſagreeable ſmell ; 
ad an herbaceous, roughiſh, and 


and W/omewhat bitteriſh taſte. Great 
ics have been attributed to this 
"plc in obſtructions of che liver, 

ng andice, &c. which practitioners 

ci not now expect from it. ; 

tan | | =D 

We EST RIS : Lichen terreftris cine- 


mu Roii, Lichen caninus Lin. Aſh- 
coloured ground liver wort [L. 2. 
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butics, and for promoting the uri - 


nic, paludapii folio Tourn, Lovage; 


The root nearly agrees in quality 


four \morna 
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This confiſts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a re- 


ticular texture underneath, and fa. 


tened to the earth by ſmall fibres: 


8 ttme leaves when in perfection are of 
LEUCOIUM LUTEDM, vide 


an aſh colour; by age they become 
darker coloured or reddiſh. It is 
met with on commons and open 
heaths, where it quickly ſpreads 


on the ground. Dr. Mead inform 


us, that this plant grows in all - 
countries, and has been brought 
over from America along with che 


Peruvian bark: that it is found at | 


all times, but ought to be gathered 
from autumn to winter, as being then 
in its freſheſt vigour. 8 
This ſimple is ſaid to be a warm 
diuretic; but the taſte diſcovers ia 
it little or no warmth. It is chiefly _ 
celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
of the diſorders occaſioned by the 
bite of a 8 An account. of 
the remarkable effects in theſe caſes 


of a powder compoſed of the dried 
leaves and pepper, was communi- 


cated to the Royal Society by Mr. 
Dampier, and raue the 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 237. This pow- _ 7 
der was afterwards inſerted (in tlie 
year 1721) into the London phar= . 2 
macopœia, under the title of gu. 
axtilyjus, at the deſire of an emi- 
nent phyſician, who had great ex, 
perience of its good effects. Some 
years after, the ſame gentleman 


containing the method of cure, 
which he had in a great number of 


inſtances conſtantly found ſucceſa- 


ful. In this paper, the directions. 
were to the following effect: Let 
«© the patient be blooded nine or 


«© ten ounces; and afterwards take 


« a dram and a half of the pow- 
der every morning faking, for 
ings ſucceſlively, in 


« half a pint of cows milk, warm. 


«« After theſe four doſes are taken 
«« the patient mult go into the cold . 
„ bath,” or à cold ſpring or river, 
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. « every morning faſting, for a 
«© month; he muſt be dipt all 
4 oyer, but not ſtay in (with his 
„ head above water) longer than 
4 half a minute, if the water be 
4 very cold : after this he muſt go 
e in three times a week for a fort- 
4 night longer.“ In the year 1745. 
the world was favoured with a new 
edition of the mechanical account 
of poiſons, in which we find the 
ſame method of cure again recom- 
mended, as having, in a courſe of 
thirty years experience, never failed 
of ſucceſs; where it had been fol- 


Jowed before the hydrophobia be- 


gun. It is greatly to be wiſhed, 
that the efficacy of this medicine in 

eventing theſe terrible diſorders, 
was abfolutely certain, and proved 
by inconteſtible facts. Inſtances 
have been produced of its proving 
.unſucceſsful; and the many ex- 
amples of the fatality of the diſ- 
eaſe which continually occur, ſeem 
arguments either of the inefficacy 
of the medicine, or of a ſtrange 
negligence in applying it. We 
mall only further obſerve, that Boer- 
 Haave, whois in general ſufficiently 
liberal in the commendation of re- 
medies, ranks this among thoſe in- 
fignificant trifles, upon which who- 


ever ſhall depend will find himſelf 
| but, on cutting, or rubbing e 


deceived. 


LIGNUM ALOES, vide Ac ar- 
LOCHUM. 


LIGNUM RHODIUM [L. E.] 
et ASPALATHUS [E.] Roſe- 
wood, a wood or root, brought from 
the Canary iſlands : and aſpalathus, 
a fimple of conſiderable eſteem a- 
mong the ancients, but which has 
not come to our kowledge. 

The writers on botany, and the 
materia medica, are much divided 
about the lignum rhodium, not 

only with regard to the plant which 
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affords | it, but likewiſe in their ae 
counts of the drug itſelf, and u 
deſcribed, under this name, fimply 
manifeſtly different. This conf 


ſion ſeems to have ariſen from» 


opinion, that the rhodium and a 
Jathus are the ſame ; whence d 


ferent woods brought into 


for the aſpalathus were ſold agai 
by the name of rhodium. 
As to aſpalathus, the ancient 


themſelves diſagree 5 Dioſcoridy 


requiring by this appellation the 
wood of a certain ſhrub freed fron 
the bark, and Galen the bark of] 
root. At preſent, we have nothing 
under this name in the ſhops. Whit 
was fold among us as afſpalathay 
was a pale-coloured wood brouplt 
from the Eaſt Indies, and mat 
commonly called calamback. 
The lignumi rhodium of the ſhop 
is uſually in long crooked piece, 
full of knots, which, when cut, ap 
pear of a yellow colour like bay 
with a reddiſh caſt: the larpel, 
ſmootheſt, moſt compact, and det 
eſt coloured pieces, ſhould be c 
ſen; and the ſmall, thin, or palt 
ones rejected. The taſte of 1 
wood is lightly bitteriſn, and ſows 
what pungent ; its ſmell very its 
grant, reſembling that of roſe 
ong kept, it ſeems to loſe its {mel 


piece againſt the other, it ſmel# 
well as at firſt, Diſtilled with # 
ter, it yields an odoriferous elle 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantif 
Rhodium is at preſent in ele 
only upon account of its oil, vid 
is employed as an high and age 
able perfume in ſcenting pon 
tums, and the like. But if wen 
reaſon from analogy, this ode 

rous ſimple might be advantage 
ouſly applied to nabler pures 
a tincture of it in rectiſied {pints 
wine, which contains in à ff 
volume the virtue of a confdend 


1 of the wood, bids fair to prove 
cordial, not inferior perhaps to 
py thing of this kind. e 


LIGNUM TINCTILE CAM. 
FCHENSE [L. E.]: Lignum Bra- 
lio fimile, caruleo tingens F. B. 
Lematoxylum Campechianum Lin. 
ampeachy or logwood; a wood 


ay of Honduras. 


t This is uſually in large logs, very 
he ompact and hard, of a red colour, 
Fil id an aſtringent ſweet taſte. . It was 
ra long time uſed only by the 


yers. A decoction of it, and the 
tract, are now in uſe in our hoſ- 
itals, and are ſaid to have proved 
ry ſerviceable in diarrhœas. The 


hops. See Part III. chap, vi. 
LILIL ALBI radix, forts : Lilii 


Wb; fore erecto et vulgaris C. B. 
bt hite lily ; the roots and flowers 
del, * ch 
le This is cultivated in gardens, 
core for the beauty of its flowers, 
; pl dan medicinal uſe, 

f thi 


ULI CONVALLIUM radix, 


ſome⸗ 

I Lilii convallium albi C. B. 
rol or02/lariz majalis Lin. Lily of 
melee valley, or May lily; the roots 
g c flowers [E.] This grows wild 
jclls 0 woods and ſhady places, flower- 
i Ma. 8 
; elle The flowers of theſe plants are 


id to be cephalic and nervine. 
bey have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
hich they impart by infuſion to 


lation both to water and f irit; 
t no eſſential oil has been hither- 
obtained from them. Etmuller 


rant than the water. The roots 
the garden lily abound with a 
t mucilage, and hence they have 
n uſed externally in emollient 
i maturating cataplaſms.”. They 
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rought from Campeachy in the 


xtract is now received into the 


prefſed oils, and give over in diſ- 


Ps, that the diſtilled ſpirit is more 


„ 
are an ingredientin the ſu 
cataplaſms of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia. Thoſe of the wild lily 
are very bitter: dried, they are 


ſaid to prove a gentle erthine ; as 


alſo the flowers, 


'LIMONUM. faceur, cortex = 
Fractus mali limoniæ acide C. B. 


Citri Limonis Lin. Lemons; their 


juice, yellow rind [L. E.] and its 


eſſential oil, called eſſence of les 
mons [L. .. ge LD 
The juice of lemons is ſimilar in 


quality to that of oranges, from 
which it differs little otherwiſe than 
in being more acid. The yellow 


peel is an elegant aromatic, and 1s 
requently employed in ſtomachic 


tinctures and infuſions: it is con- 
ſiderably leſs hot than orange peel, 
and yields in diſtillation witch water 


leſs quantity of eſſential oil. Its 
flavour is nevertheleſs more periſh- 


able, yet does not ariſe ſo readily 


with ſpirit of wine; for a ſpiritu- 
ous extract made from lemon peel 


poſſeſſes the aromatic taſte and ſmell 
of the ſubjeQ in much greater per- 


fection than, an extract prepared in 


the ſame manner from the peels of 


oranges. In the ſhops, a ſyrup is 
prepared from the juice, and the 
peel is candied ; the peel is an in- 
gredient in the bitter infuſions, bit- 
ter wine, and. both the peel and 
Juice in one of the infuſions of ſena; 
the eſſential oil in the volatile aro- 


matic ſpirit, ſaponaceous pills, and 


ointment of ſulphur [CT. 


LINGUZ CERVINE, /eu Sco- 


lopendrii folia: Lingua cervine of- 


ficinarum C. B. Aſpienti Scolopendris © 
Lin, Harts tongue: the leaves [E. 
plant conſiſts of a number 


'This ſt 
of long narrow leaves, without any 


ſtalk : it grows upon rocks and old 
walls, and remains green all the _ 
year. The leaves have a roughiſh, 
ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, like 


that 


ppurating 
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that of the maiden hairs, but more 
diſagreeable. They are recom- 
- mended in obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, and for ſtrengthening their 
tone; and have ſometimes been 
made uſe of for theſe intentions, 
either alone, or in conjunction with 
maiden-bair, or the other plants 
called capillarg. 


EINI CATHARTICI alia: 
Tini pratenſis floſeulis exiguis C. B. 
Purging flax, or mill- mountain; 
x, 1M [E.] KT 
This is a very ſmall plant, not 
above four or five inches high, 
Found wild upon chalky hills, and 
in dry paſture grounds. Its virtue 

is expre ſſed in its title; an infuſion 
in water or whey of a hand ful of 
the freſh leaves, or a dram of them 
in ſubſtance when dried, are ſaid 
to purge without inconvenience. 


'LINT VULGARIS nen: 
Lint ſativi C. B. Common flax; 
the ſeed, called linſeed [L. E.] 

Linſeed yields to the preſs a con- 
ſiderable quantity of oil; and boiled 
in water, a ftrong mucilage. Theſe 
are occaſionally made uſe of for 
the ſame purpoſes: as other ſub- 
ſtances of 1 claſs ; and ſometimes 
the ſeeds themſelves in emollient 

and maturating cataplaſms. They 
have alſo been employed in Aſia, 
and, in times of ſcarcity, in Europe, 
as food, but are not agreeable, or 
in general wholeſome. Tragus re- 
| lates, that thoſe who fed on theſe - 
. ſeeds, in Zealand, had the hypo- 
chondres much diſtended, and the 
face and other parts ſwelled, in a 
mort time; and that not a few died 
of theſe complaints. The expreſſed 
oil is an officinal preparation [L. 
— : the cake, remaining after the 
bil, ie an ingredient in the ſuppu- 


rating cataplaſm, and the ſeeds in 


the nephritic decoction [E.] 


* 


LI HARGTYTRUS HIT 
Litharge | 
uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of 


of oil, and on cooling once 


litharge met with in the ſhops, 


rat or deep colour; the former 


feet high, and ovate-lanceolatefu 


nate antheræ, ſucceeded by al 
cular capſule, containing mj 
ſmall ſeeds, The whole plant! 


: a preparation of . la 


yellowiſh reddiſh colour. d 
cined lead be urged with a hut 
fire, it melts into the appearay 


into litharge. Greatelt part oft 


produced in the purificationoffln 
from lead, and the refining of gil 
and filver by means of this geg 
According to the degree of firew 
other circumſtances, It proves gf 


en commonly called Titharge| 


filver, the other of gold, 5 
PLUMBUM. EE. | 


* LOBELTZ radix : Lobelis (| 
Rapunculi galeati wirginiani ji 
wiolaceo Moriſen. Lobeliæ fipbiliti 
Lin. Blue Cardinal- Flower, 

An herbaceous perennial pla 
with an ere& ſtalk, three or all 


ſerrated leaves, bearing long {ik 
of labiated, wh > lue flow 
each with five ſtamina having d 


a milky juice, and ſomething 
a rank ſmell. It grows in a 
places in Virginia, and-bears | 
winters of our climate. 

The root of this plant confi 
white fibres, a line in thicknels, 
about two inches in length. If 
ſembles tobacco in taſte, whichdnl 
on the tongue, and is apt to ed 
vomiting. It was long afamous| 
among the North American Indi 
for the cure of the venereal due 
The ſecret was purchaſed by 
William Johnſon, and has * 
made public in the writings of 
tram, Kalm, and others. 
A decoction is made of 2 Ml 
ful of the roots in then n 


” 


* 
5 A. 


part II. 


ter. Half a meaſure is taken in 
he morning faſting, and repeated in 
the evening 3 and the doſe is gra- 
tlvally increaſed till its purgati ve 


wedicine is for a time to be inter- 
erſect cure be effected. One doſe 


of the treatment; and the re- 
men, during the whole proceſs, 4s 
p be equally: ſtrict with that ob- 


Greed 1 in a courſe of mercurial ſali- 


id that, when they are very deep 
nd foul, the Indians ſprinkle them 


xith powder of the internal bark of 
je ſpruce-tree. The Edinburgh 


teſt catalogue of ſimples. 


» LOPEZIANA Indica Radix 
h. Edinb. e Jaune Lopez denominata 
aubii Adverſar. Cap. VI. 
ot of an unknown tree brought 
b us from Batavia. It is met with 
h pieces of different thickneſs and 
llameter. The woody part is 


bore ſpongy, and whiter next the 
ark, including a denſer, ſomewhat 
diſh medullary part. 

The bark is rough, edged, 
down, ſoft, and as it were woolly, 
retty thick, covered with a thin 
ler eutiele. os 

It has no remarkable ſmell or 
ue, On boiling in water, no 
dur is emitted; and the ſtrained 
Muor, which is of a yellow hue, is 


| teriſhneſs 3 and without viſcidity. 
lfifed ſpirit is tinged by this 


particular taſte, 5 
[tis regarded in the Eaſt Indies 
2 medicine of extraordinary ef- 


dr eee x 


ſets become too violent, when the 
pitted, and then renewed, till a 


kily is ſufficient during the latter wil ts 


cal qualities, it is fimilar to the 
common ſorrel (ſee Ack rosa) but 


tion, From the third day, the 
ilcers are to be well waſhed twice 
baily with the decoction; and it is 


vllege have received it into their 
"—F RRESTRES. 


The 


Flitiſh, and very light; ſofter, 


nol infipid, only impreſſing the 
hve with a very light obſcure - 


bit of a brown colour, but _equires | 


*. in diarhœeas; ; and the learned | 


Gorda his Adverſaria A. 8 
liſhed an account of fome experi- 
ments made with it, which in fome 
degree confirm its reputation. 


LUJULE b. On | alba 
Gerard. Oxalis Acetgſellæ Len. 
Wood ſorrel z the leaves [L E.] 


This is a ſmall plant, (growl 
In taſte ee 


conſiderably more grateful, and 
hence is preferred by the London 
college. Boiled with milk, it forms _ 
an agreeable whey ; and beaten 
with ſugar, a very elegant cone 
ſerve, which has been for ſome time 
in the ſhops, and is der en 
the diſpenſator r. 


LUMBRICI et LIMACES- 
_ Earthworms | 
and ſnails [Z.] 

Both theſe are ſuppoſed to cool 
and cleanſe the viſcera. The late 


ter, from their abounding with. 2 


viſcid glutinous Juice, are recom- 
mended as a reftorative in 


- 7 
ſomptions. For this purpoſe, they 


are directed to be boi pr in milk; 
and thus managed, they may pol- 
fibly be. of ſome ſervice. They 
give over nothing in- diſtillation 
either with water or ſpirit; and 
hence the diſtilled waters of them, 
though formerly in great eſteem, 
are not found to have any ofthe 
virtues whick the animals them- 
ſelves are ſuppoſed to. poſſeſs, 


' LUPINI, fene : Lupin — 


ris, ente « flore alte, fativi J. B. 


White lupins; the ſeeds. 

Theſe have a 1eguminous taſte, 
accompanied with 'a dif ble 
bitter one.” 
anthelmintic, both internally taken, 
and applied externally. 


LUPULUS: Conveluales 


Neun. nn . 


, 
Ub 


greea 
They are ſaid to b 


1 


4 


able of the ſtron 


other fluxions. | 
which it becomes filled by age, has 


L 


the looſe leafy heads on the tops of 
N n | B 6 . 

Theſe form one of the moſt agree- 
bitters, though 
rarely employed for any medicinal 
urpoſes.* Their principal con- 
umption is in malt liquors, which 
they render leſs glutinous and 
difpoſe to paſs off more freely by 
__ 1 75 


/ £ LYC OPERDON: Fungus 8 


o 


Aus orbicularis C. B. Licoperdon Bo- 


villa Lin. Puff- ball, or duſty Muſh- 


room IZ. 


This fungus is found in dry 
paſture grounds. It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with the 
agaric of the oak (ſee p. 76.) and 


has, like it, been employed for re- 


ſtraining external hæmorrhages and 
The fine duſt, with 


been applied alſo in the ſame in- 
tentions. 1 8 | 


MAS [L. E.] Mace; one of 
the coverings of the nutmeg (ſee 


Nur moſchata). This ſpice, con- 


ndered as the ſubject both of me- 
dicine and of pharmacy, agrees 
nearly with the nutmeg. The 


principal difference is, that mace is 


ſomewhat leſs aſtringent, yields to 


the preſs a more fluid oil, and in 
8] didi 


lation a more volatile one. 
What is called in the ſhops ex- 
Prefled oil of mace, is prepared not 
from this ſpice, but from the nut- 
meg. Mace is an ingredient in the 
officinal fteel wine [L.] and 0 25 
mirabilis [Z.]; and the expreſſed 
oil in the ſtomachic and cephalic 
Plaſter [LJ 


' MAGISTRANTIA, vide I- 
PERATORIA.' ; 
. MAJORANZ folia « Majorane 
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_ baceis, capſulis foliaceis ſtrobili inſtar 
Moriſ. Humulus Lupulus Lin. Hops; 


parts of France, where the plu 


Water in diſtillation. 


ſmell, till well rubbed, When de 


lege direct as a ſuccedaneum 10 


 hlveftris folio finuato C. B. M 
low; the leaves and flowers Il. 
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vulgaris C. B. Origani Majarase 
Lin. Sweet marjoram ; the lens 
Marjoram is raiſed annually 
our gardens for culinary as wells 
medicinal uſes ; the ſeeds are con 
monly procured from the fouthen 


grows wild. It is a moderat 
warm aromatic, yielding its wy 
tues both to aqueous and piriz 
ous liquors by infuſion, and 
It is prin 
cipally celebrated in diſordet 
the head and nerves, and in d 
humoural- aſthmas and catarrhs o 
old le. An eſſential oil d 
the 96 is kept in the ſhop 
The powder of the leaves prow 
an agreeable errhine, and ent 


the officinal ſternutatory powder, | 
| MALABATHRUM falien: N 


lium cinnamoni five canelle Mala 
rice et Javanenſit C. B. Lau 
Caſſia Lin. Indian leaf [L.] 
This leaf ts of a green colon 
firm texture, very ſmooth on a 
ſide, leſs ſo on the other, on whit 
run three remarkable ribs. throup 
its whole length. Lemery at 
Pomet affirm, that theſe leaves ha 
no perceptible ſmell or taſte; He 
man and others, that they hart 
very great ſhare of both: thoſe n 
with in our ſhops. have little c 


datin 
doſer 
ache! 


emit an agreeable. ſpicy: odo 
on chewing, they are found e 
tremely mucilaginous. This @ 
is of no further uſe in median 
than as an ingredient in the ul 
thridate and theriaca; and is, wik 
in its greatelt perfection, much 1 
ferior to the mace, which aur © 


MALVE folia, flores „ Mak 


* 


_ - Theſe have a ſomewhat mia 
. * 8 5 


de ranked the firſt of the four 
nollient herbs: they were for- 
merly of ſome eſteem, in food, 
Er looſening the belly; at preſent, 
tcottions of them are ſometimes 
mployed in dyſenteries, heat and 
harpneſs of urine, and in general 
for obtunding acrimonious hu 
ours, Their principal uſe is in 
emollient. glyſters, cataplaſms, and 
"mentations. The leaves enter the 
ficinal decoction for glyſters, and 
| conſerve is prepared from the 
Peers IL 


MALA: Frudus nali ſativæ 
bai, Apples [E.] eee 
All the ſorts of apples have the 
ommon quality of cooling and a- 
ating thirſt: the more acid kinds 
joſen the belly; the auſtere have 
her a contrary effect. | 
MALA SYLVESTRIA: Fruc- 
us mal; Hlveſtris aci do fructu Turn. 
rab apples, or wildings [Z.] 


Theſe are ſo acid as not to be 
atable: their juice, called verjuice, 
as ſometimes ſupplied the place of 
inegar, and has been made an in- 
redient in cooling and reſtringent 
aroariſms, At preſent, they are 
carce ever employed for any medi- 


1 


* 


inal uſe. 


prno Lin. The juice of certain 
tes of the aſh- kind (growing in 
aly and Sicily) either naturally 


ated and purified by art. There. 
te ſeveral ſorts of manna in the 


like manna, are uſually prefer- 
4; though the ſmaller grains are 


bit taſte, and free from any viſible 


* L 
* 
* . od 4 > © os , x 
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either been expoſi 


MANN A IL. E] Ex Fraxino 


ncreted on the plants; or exſic- 
dos. The larger. pieces, called 


qually as good, provided they be 
lite, or of a pale yellow colour, 
ty light, of a ſweet not unplea- 
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impurities. e co ople injudi- 
ciouſly prefer the fat — = | 

manna to he Ong : this has 
or damaged by ſea or other water: 
This kind of manna is ſaid to be 
ſometimes counterfeited by a com- 

poſition of ſugar and honey, mixed 
with a little ſcammony: there is 
alſo à factitious manna, Which is 
white and dry, ſaid to be compoſed 
of ſugar, manna, and ſome purga- 
tive ingredient, boiled to a proper 
conſiſtence; this may be diſtin- 


guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, un- 
tranſparent whiteneſs, and by its 


taſte, Which is 
of: mannes oC bz 
Manna is a mild; agreeable lax- 
ative, and may be given with ſafe- 
ty to children and pregnant Wo- 
men: nevertheleſs, in ſome parti- 
cular conſtitutions, it acts very un- 
kindly, producing. flatulencies and 
diſtenſion of the viſcera ;- theſe in- 
conveniencies may be prevented by 
the addition of any grateful warm 
aromatic. Manna operates ſo weak 
ly, as not to produce the full effet 
of a cathartic, unleſs taken in large 
doſes, and hence it is rarely giver - 
in this intention by itſelf. It may 
be com modiouſſy diſſolved in the 


different from that 


* 


purging mineral waters, or joined 


to the cathartic ſalts, ſena, rhu- 
barb, or the like. Geoffroy re- 
com mends acuating it with a few 

grains of emetic tartar; the mixture 

is to be divided into ſeveral doſes, 
each containing one grain of the 
emetic tartar: by this management, 
he ſays, bilious ſerum will be plen- 
tifully evacuated, without any nau- 
ſea, gripes, or other inconvenienee- 
It is remarkable, that the efficacy of 
this drug is greatly promoted (if 
the account of Valliſnieri deſerve 
credit). by a ſubſtance which is it- 


ſelf very flow of operation, caſia. 


(See Cas1a.) Manna is an ingre- 


dient in the eleQary of cafia [Z. = MF 
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MARGARIT. K IL. 2 Pearls; 
ſmall concretions of a tranſparent 
whiteneſs, found on the infide of 
the ſhell of the concha qua; > og 
or mother-of-pearl fiſh, as alſo of 
certain oyſters, muſſels; and other 
ell fiſhes. The pearls moſt eſ- 
teemed are brought from the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, and. diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of oriental and occi- 
dental: the oriental, which are va- 
lued moſt; have a more ſhining fil- 
ver hue than the occidental / theſe 
latter are ſomewhat milky: a ſort 
inferior to both theſe is ſometimes 
met with in our own ſeas, particu- 
larly: on the coaſts of Scotland, 
The coarſe, rough pearls, and the 
very fmall ones which are unfit for 
other uſes, are thoſe penerally em- 
loyed in medicine. They have 
n greatly celebrated as cordial, 
alexipharmac, and comforting the 
netves : but the only virtue that 
can be reafonably expected from 
them is, that of abſorbing acidities 
in the primæ viæ, in which inten- 
tion they enter three of the offi- 
cinal powders. Their comparative 
ſtrength, with regard to the other 
. abſorbents, may be ſeen among the 
. tables at the beginning of this work: 


= ſee p. 63. i * 


MARRUBII folre: Marrubii alli 
vulgaris C. B. White horehound ; 
the leaves [L. E.] r 

"Theſe have a very ſtrong, not 


difagreeable ſmell, and a roughiſi 


very bitter taſte, Beſides the vir- 
tues which they poſſeſs in common 
with other ſtrong bitters, they are 
ſuppoſed to be peculiarly ſerviceable 
in humoaral aſthmas and coughs, 
the yellow jaundice proceeding 
from a viſeidity of the bile, anc 
other chronical diſorders. They are 


folio Tourna. Thymi maſtiching Li 
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88 
doubtleſs an uſeful aperient aud 
obſtruent, promote the fluid eas 
tions in general, and, - liberal 
taken, looſen the belly. "They 
- 3 only in the therigg 


MARI SYRIACT folis- Mai 
cortuſi F. B.  Chamadryos mariting 
incanæ fruteſcentis foliis Ianculgi 
Tourn, Origani Syriaci Lin. Sp 
rian herb maſtich ; the lea 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby play 
growing ſpontaneouſly; in Syn 
Candy, and other warm climate 
and cultivated with us in gardens 
The leaves have an aromatic bites 
1h taſte ; and, when rubbed bet 
the fingers, a quick pungent ſmel 
which ſoon. affefts the head, and 
occaſions ſneezing: diſtilled will 
water, they yield a very acrid, pl 
netrating eſſential oil, reſembling 
one obtained by the ſame men 
from ſcurvy-graſs. Theſe qualite 
point out the uſes to Which thi 
plaek might be applied; at pr 
ent, it is little otherwiſe employeq 
than in cephalic ſnuffs. It is ann 
gredient in the pulwvis Rernutatorml 
of the London pharmacopœis. 


MARI VULGARIS folia: Sanj 
five mari maſtichen redolentil 


ge | 
C. B. Thymbre Hiſpanic majoran 


cd 


Herb maſtich; the leaves [L. I 


This pungent. aromatic plant 
become almoſt a ſtranger to practice 


Mas TIC HE I L. E.] Mafieh 
a reſin exuding from the lentilt 
tree (ſee LENHHIs cus) and brongil 
from Chio, in ſmall, yellowl 
tranſparent grains or tears, of al 
agreeable ſmell, eſpecially whel 
heated or ſet on fire. This reſin 
recommended in old coughs, f 
ſenteries, hæmoptoes, weakye p 


1 


he ſolution taſtes very warm and 
ngent. Z 


MATRICARLE folia, flares : 
uricariæ vulgaris ſeu ſative C. B. 
luricariæ Parthenii Lin. Com- 
on wild featherfew or feverſew; 
e leaves [L. E.] and flowers [Z.] 
This plant is a celebrated anti- 
eric. Simon Paulli relates, that 


from it in obſtructions of the 
eine evacuations, I have often 
u, ſays he, from the uſe of a de- 
tion of matricaria and chamo- 
Ile lowers with a little mugwort, 
ſteric complaints inſtantly reliev- 
the diſcharge ſucceed. plenti- 
Ily, and the patient from a lethar- 
ſtate, return as it were into life 
un. Matricaria is likewiſe re- 
amended in many other diſor- 
as a warm ſtimulating bitter: 
that bitters and carminatives can 


ne of ſome uſe in theſe caſes, 
gh not perhaps equal to cha- 
mile flowers alone, with which 


an) 
lentil 
ran 
Li lle | . 
, except in being weaker, 
ant 4 


0 wolvali Mechoacannee Lin. The 


ſtich | 


of an American convolvulus, 
enen kt chiefly from Mechoacan, a 
. ww of Mexico, in thin flices. 


Jowil 


of ti colour. 


wel among us (about the year 
eln 0 as a purgative univerſally 
„ end capable of evaeuating all 
ie humours from the moſt 


„ 


has experienced moſt happy ef- 


\ lays Geoffroy, may be expected 
jm this. It is undoubtedly a me- 


matricaria agrees in ſenſible 


MECHOACANNE radix E.] 


| jalap, but larger, and of a 
It was firſt intro» 


ſ 
ö , parts of the body. As ſoon 


5 * 3-6 N. : 


ſcetns to differ from jalap only in 


being weaker; the reſins obtain- 


ed from both have nearly the ſame 


qualities, but jalap yields ſive or 
ix times as much as Mechoacan. 
Hence it is found neceſſary to en-. 
hibit the latter in ſix times the doſe 


of the former, to produce the ſame 


1-14 5 3 . 7) Wd. 
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MEI. IZ. EJ Honey Heben 


is a vegetable juice, obtained from 
the honey -comb, either by ſepa- 
rating the combs, and laying them 


flat upon a fieve, through Which 
the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates z_ 

or by including the comb in can - 
vas bags, and forcing the honey, 


out by a preſs. The tormer ſort ia 


the purer; the latter is found co 


contain a good deal of the matter 
of which the comb is formed, aud 
many other impurities: there is 
another ſort ſtill inferior to the two 


foregoing, obtained by heating the 


combs before they are put into the 


preſs. The beſt ſort is thick, of a. 
whitiſh colour, an agreeable ſmell, 

and a very pleaſant taſte z' both he 
colour and flavour differ. according 


to the plants from which the bees 


collect it: that of Narbonne in 
France, where roſemary abounds, 
is ſaid to have a very manifeſt fla-: 


vour. of that plant, and to. be 
imitable by adding to other honey 


an infuſion of roſemary flowers. 
. Honey, confidered as a medicine, 1 
is a very uſeful de 17 and ape- 


rient, powerfully 
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juices, and promoting the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm: in ſome 
particular conſtitutions it has an in- 
Convenience of griping or proving 
purgative; this is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure prevented, by previ- 


ouſly boiling the honey. 


-MELAMPODIUM, vide Hz - 
LEBOKUS NIGER. | 


MELILOTI alia, flores : Trife- 
lii odorati ſeu meliloti vulgaris J. B. 
Trifolii Meliloti officinalis Lin. Me- 
lilot; the leaves and flowers [Z.] 

This grows wild in hedges and 
among corn; and has likewiſe, for 
medicinal uſes, been cultivated in 

ardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell; when dry, a 
pretty ſtrong one: the taſte is 
roughiſh; bitter, and if long chew- 
ed, nauſeous. A decoction of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 
flammations of the abdomen; and a 
decoction of the flowers in the fluor 
albus. But modern practice rarely 
employs it any otherwiſe than in 
emollient and carminative glyſters, 
and in fomentations, cataplaſms, 
and the like; and in theſe not often. 
It formerly gave name to one of the 
officinal plaſters, which received 


from the melilot a green colour, but 


no virtue, 


MELISSZ folia : Meliſſæ hor- 
Melifſz officinalis Lin. 


tenſit C. B. 
Balm; the leaves [L. E.] 


This plant, when in perfection, 


has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind: and a weak 
rough 
ſhoots' have the ſtrongeſt flavour: 
the flowers, the herb itſelf when 


old, or produced in very moiſt rich 


ſoils ot rainy ſeaſons, are much 


weaker both in ſmell and taſte. 


Balm is appropriated, by the wri- 
ters on the Materia Medica, to the 
kead, ſtomach, and uterus; and in 


In diſtillation, it yields an elegg 


the ſeeds. Theſe ſtand among th 


iſh aromatic taſte. The young 


ſez, continual reachings to von 


We? 
> „ * 
\ = eee 
* . . een 


all diſorders of theſe parts i f 
poſed to do extraordinary fer 
So high an opinion haue me 
the chemiſts entertained of hilg 
that they have expected t6 find 
it a medicine which ſhould prolus 
life beyond the uſual per be 
preſent practice however holds? 
in no great eſteem, and ranksi 
(where it certainly deſerves to bl 
among the weaker corroboran 


eſſential oil, but in exceeding im 
quantity; the remaining decodlin 
taſtes roughiſh. Strong infula 
of the herb, drunk as tea, and a 
tinued for ſome time, have dai 
ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of 
viſcera : theſe liquors, lightly aq 
dulated with juice of lemons, ti 
of a fine reddiſh colour, and proj 
an uſeful, and to many a kt 
grateful drink, in dry parchingk 
vers. A ſimple water of the plu 
is directed in the Edinburgh phy 
macopeia, as an officinal. link 


 MELONUM /emen. Melon 


four greater cold ſeeds. They 
been ſometimes uſed, with ti 
others of that claſs, as cooling at 
emollient ; but are at preſent li 
taken notice of. 


MENTHA CATARIA, i 
NEPETA. | 


MENTH VULGARIS fa 
Menthz anguſtifolia ſpicat# C. 4 
Garden or ſpearmint ; the les 
FELT 1 

The leaves of mint have a wart 
roughiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh talk 
and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, a 
matic ſmell. Their virtues i 
thoſe of a warm ſtomachic and e 
minative: in loſs of appetite, 


and (as Boerhaave ex reſſes it) 4 
moſt all paralytic weakneſſes of! 
4 | Rs. ſtomaq 


lomach, there are few ſimples per- 
6 of equal efficacy. 55 I colicky 
zins, the gripes to which children 
re ſabjeR, . lienteries, and. other 
inds of immoderate. fluxes, ' this 
ant frequently does good ſervice 
+ likewiſe proves beneficial” in 
pany byſteric caſes, and affords an 
ſefal cordial in languors and other 
reakneſſes conſequent upon deli- 
ery, The beſt preparations for 
eſe purpoſes are, a ſtrong infu- 
jon made from the dry leaves in 


ne from the green herb) or rather 
tinture or extract prepared with 
tified ſpirit. Theſe poſſeſs the 
hole virtues of the mint. The 
ſential oil and diſtilled water con- 
in only the aromatic part; the 
wreſſed juice only the aſtringency 
nd bitteriſhneſs, together with the 
ucilaginous ſubſtance common to 
ll vegetables. The eſſential oil, 
imple and ſpirituous Water, and a 
onſerve, are kept in the ſhops: the 
dinburgh college directs an infu- 
jon of the leaves in the diſtilled 


Ib in the three alexeterial waters; 
nd its eſſential oil in the ſtomach 
aſter [L.] and pills [E.] 


MENTASTRI alia: Mentaftri 


orſe mint; the leaves. This 
id ſeveral other ſorty of mint are 
pund wild in moiſt meadows, 
arſhes, and on the brinks of ri- 
ts. They are much leſs agree- 
ge in ſmell than ſpearmint, and 


e hoe of a hot unpleaſant bit- 


Witioribus, foliis menthe fuſcæ, ſa- 


Inte piperitæ Lin. Peppermint; 
leaves (L. E.] | 
This ſpecies has been lately in- 
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ter (which is much ſuperior to 


ater, This herb is an ingredient - 


_ coridis & Plinis C. B. 


picati folio longiore candicante 7. B. 


MEN TL PIPERITIDIS fo- 
a: Menthe ſpicis brevioribus &- 


ne fervido piperis Rait Synop/. 


wo 


troduced into practice, and received 
for the firſt time in our preſent 
arp eggs, very few of the 
otanical or medical writers make 
mention of it. It grows wild in 
Tome parts of England; in moiſt 


watery. places, but is much leſs 
common than the other ſorts. The 


leaves have a more penetrating 
ſmell than any of the other mints, 
and a much warmer, pungent, 
glowing taſte like pepper, ſinking 
as it were into the tongue. The 
principal uſe of this herb is in flatu- 
lent colics, languors, and ſimilar 
diſorders: it ſeems to act as ſoon 


as taken, and extend its. effects 


through the whole ſyſtem, inſtantly 
communicating a glowing warmth. 
Water extracts the whole of the 
pungency of this herb by infuſion, 
and elevates it in diſtillation. Its 


- officinal preparations are an eſſen- 


tial oil, and a ſimple and ſpiritu- 
ous water [L.] The Edinburgh 
college employ it alſo in the agua 
mirabilis and elixir of vitriol. | 


MERCURIALIS maris & n- 
ue folia : Mercurialis tefticulate five. 
maris, & ſpicate five famine Diof- 
Mercurialis 


annue Lin, Male and female French - 


mercury; the leaves [F.] 
Theſe ſtand among the five emol- 
lient herbs ; and in this intention 
are ſometimes made uſe of in glyſ- 
ters. A ſyrup made from the 
leaves, given in a doſe of two 
ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild and 
uſeful laxative. ts 
There is another ſort of mercu- 
rialis growing in woods and hedges, 


which though recommended by : 


ſome botanic writers, as having the 
ſame virtues with the foregoing, 
and as more palatable, has been 
found poſſeſſed of noxious qualities. 
(See Raii Synop/. edit. 3. page 138. 
. Phil. Tranſ. abr. Lowthorp. ii. 640.) 


This may be diſtinguiſhed from the - f 
* foregoing 


/ 


* 


. © oe OE 

oĩn its ns a rennial 

f . he, having * 1 eaves 
the ſtalk 


rough, a 

branched. The officinal ſort is 
named by Linnæus mercurialis caule 

brachiato, foliis glabrit; the 1 

ous mercurialis caule fimplici) 

laut ſcabris; and is commonly called 


wit us dogs mercury. 


 MERCURIUS, vide Axern- 
ven vivun. 


MEI ATHAMANTICI radix : 
Mii foliis anethi C. B. Ethuſe Mei 
Tin. Spignel; the root [L. E. oy 

Spignel is an umbelliferous plant, 

hr nr wild in Italy, and the warm- 
er parts of Europe, and ſometimes 
alſo in England. The roots have 
4 pleaſant” aromatic ſmell, and a 
warm, pungent, bitteriſh taſte: in 
virtue they are fimilar to the /evifii- 
aum, from which this root ſeems to 
differ only in being weaker, and 
ſomewhat more agreeable. 
uſeful aromatic and carminative, 


though at preſent little regarded. 


MEZEREI radix, cortex, bacce : 

Taureolæ folio deci duo, Aore pur purto, 

inis, laureolæ famine C. B. 

nphnes Mezerei Lin. 

or ſpurge-olive; the root, bark, and 
berries. 

The bark and berries are ſtrong 
purgatives, ſimilar to the /aureola, 
or ſpurge laurel. The root is ſome- 
times uſed 1 in diet-drinks, 


MILII nen. Milis Jemen Juteo 
C. B. Panic: miliacei Lin. Millet; 
the ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds are Genres em- 
ployed in food, but hardly ever as 
medicines: they are ſufficiently 
nutritious, and not difficult of di- 
geſtion, Fe ET 


MILIUM SOLIS, wid LiTro- 


SPERMUM. 
9 


—_ 


It is an 


ſpirit contain both, t 
weaker than thoſe in proof ſpini 


Mezereon, . 


not 1 all og 


5 dens 
; rows Entity ab — 
ſides Thi 50 atk | N on. dry c I 
mons, flowering dude the grea 
115 of the ſummer. T 
ave 2 rough bitteriſh tale, abd{ 
. faint aromatic ſmell. Their u 
tues are thoſe of a very mild akkny 
gent, and as ſuch Os ſtand recag | 
nended in hzmorr 


billy and laxit) of the brez 1 - 
in fel 55 2 5 Fx 


mans have a very high opinion 
this herb, arcane Stahl, uh 
eſteemed it a very 85 aſtry 
gent, and in his language, one 
the moſt certain tonies and. fe 
tives. Its virtues are extradtedi 
great perfection by proof ſpirit 
water takes up its aſtringeney al 
bitterneſs, but little of its am 
flavour; tinctures m in redife 
though rathe 


{SF 


The flowers. of milfoil are co 
ſiderably ſtronger in aromatic | 
vour than the leaves; in diftill 
tion, they yield a ſmall quanuy 
of eſſential oil, of an elende blut 
colour, 

The roots, taken up in il 
ſpring, have an agreeable war 
pungent taſte. Dr. Grew, reſen 
bles them to contrayer wa, and int 
gines they might in. ſome meaſun 
ſupply its place. This, however 
is greatly to be doubted, ind 
there is ſuch a remarkable diliet 
ence betwixt the two, that whil 
one retains its taſte for a length 
time after it has been brought tol 
from America, the taſte of the obe 
is in great meaſure loſt by drying; 


 MILLEPEDA CL. E.] Wool 
lice, hoglice, flaters, Theſ 


* 


5 ER 2 ao 
Theſe inſefts are found in cel- 
irs, under ſtones, and in cold 
iſt places: in the warmer coun- 
ies they are rarely met with. 
illepedes have a faint difagree- 
ble Fell, and a ſomewhat pun- 
at, fweetiſh, nauſeous taſte. 
hey have been highly celebrated 
ſuppreſſions of urine, in all kinds 
F obſtrutions of the bowels, in 
ie jaundice, weakneſs of fight, 
kd 2 variety of other diſorders. 
ether they have any juſt title 
) theſe virtues, is greatly to be. 
pubted : thus much is certain, 
at their real effects come far 
ort of the character uſually given 
f them. Their officinal prepara- 
ns are, the millepedes dried and 
powdered [L. E.] and an infuſio 
the live inſect in wine [E. 
hey are an ingredient alſo in the 
teric decoction of the Edinburgh 
harmacopeia, Tu 


MINIUM IZ. E. ] Red lead; lead 
leined to redneſs, See the arti- 
PLUM BU Au. a 


MORI frufus, et cortex radicis : 


y tree; its fruit L. E.] and the 
rk of the roots E.] CE 
This tree is commonly culti- 
ed on account of its fruit, 
lich is rather eaten for pleaſure 
an uſed as a medicine; it has 
common qualities of the other 
et fruits, abating heat, quench- 
p thirſt, and promoting the 
aer ſecretions. An agreeable 
lp made from the juice, is kept 
ſite ſhops. The bark of the roots 
deen in conſiderable eſteem as 
Rrmifuge ; its taſte is bitter, and 
lewhat aſtringent, 


MOSCHUS IZ. E.] Muſk, 
uk is a prumous ſubſtance 

 Clotted blood, found in a lit- 

ns, lituated near the umbilical 
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i frutu nigro C. B. The, mul- 


179 
on of a particular kind of ani- 
met with in China, Tartary, 
and the Eaſt-Indies : the beſt maſk 
is brought: from Tonquin, an in- 
ferior ſort from Agria and Bengal, 
and a ſtill worſe from Ruſſia. 
Fine muſk comes to us in round, 
thin bladders; which are genes 
rally about the ſize of a pigeon s 
egg, covered with ſhort brown 
hairs, well filled, and without any 
appearance of having been opened. - 
The muſk itſelf is dry, with a kind 
of unctuoſity, of à dark reddiſh | 
brown, or ruſty. blackiſh. colour, 
in ſmall round grains, with ve 
few hard black clots, and perfeRaly 
free from any ſandy or. other vi- 
ble foreign matter. If chewed, - 
and rubbed with a knife on paper. 
it looks ſmooth, bright, yellowiſh, 
and free from grittineſs, Laid on 
a red-hot iron, it catches flame, 
ard burns almoſt entirely aways 
leaving only an exceeding. ſmall 
quantity of light, gre ®, e If 
any earthy ſubſtances. have been 
mixed with the.muſk,. the quantity 
4 the reſiduum wall readily diſcover 
them. Act 4.0 e 
ie has a bitteriſh ſubgcrid 
dar ſmell, agreeabls 
ut when ſmelt near; 


u 
taſte; a frag 
at a diſtance, but | 
ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, ung 
leſs ITY by the. admixture, of 
other ſubſtances. If a ſmall guan: 
tity be infuſed in ſpirit, of ne in 
the cold for a few days, it imparts 
a deep, but not red tincture : this; 
though it diſcovers no great {ſmell 
of the muſk, is nevertheleſs Rrong- 
iy impregnated with its virtues; a 
ngle drop of it communicates t 
a whole quart of wine a. rich 
muſky flavour. The degree of fla - 
vour which a tincture drawn from 
a known quantity of muſk, com- 
municates to vinous liquors, is per- 
haps one of the beſt criteria ſon 
judging of the goodneſs of this 
commodity, Neumann informs us, 
„ . 


/ 
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that ſpirit of wine diſſolves ten 
Parts out of thirty of muſk, and 
that water takes up twelve; that 
water elevates its ſmell in d ſtilla- 
tion, whilſt pure ſpirit brings over 
nothing. 5 
Muſk is a medicine of great 
eſteem in the eaſtern countries: 
among us, it has been for ſome 
time pretty much out of uſe, even 
as a perfume, on a ſuppoſition of 
its occaſioning vapours, &c. in 
weak females, and perſons of a ſe- 
<dentary life. It appears, however, 


from late experience, to be, when 


properly managed, a remedy of 
good ſervice even againſt thoſe diſ- 
orders which it has been ſuppoſed 
to produce. Dr, Wall has com- 
municated (in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No 474) an account 
of ſome extraordinary effects of 
muſk in convulfive and other diſ- 
eaſes, which have too often baffled 
the force of medicine. The doctor 
obſerves, that the ſmell of perfumes 
is often of diſſervice, where the 
ſubſtance taken inwardly, and in 
conſiderable quantity, produces the 
happieſt effects: that two perſons, 
labouring under a ſubſultus tendi- 
num, extreme anxiety, and want of 
ſleep, from the bite of a mad dog, 
by taking two doſes of muſk, each 
of which were fixteen grains, were 
perfectly relieved from their com- 
plaints. He likewiſe obſerves, that 
convulſive hiccups, attended with 
the worſt ſymptoms, were removed 
by a doſe or two, of ten grains: 
and that in ſome caſes, where this 
medicine could not, on account of 
ſtrong convulſions, be adminiſtered 
to the patient by the mouth, it 
proved of ſervice when injected as 
a glyſter. He likewiſe adds, that 
under the quantity of fix grains, 
he never found much effect from 


it; but that, taken to ten grains 
and upwards, it never fails to pro- 


2 
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at all heating or giving any uy 


tient uſually falls into a refreſh 
hyſterical perſon, how averſ þ 


it, in the form of a bolus, wi 


as far as twenty grains every ſq 


The belliric, myrobalant rum 


* 4 4 ** i 
„ . 
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duce. a. mild diaphoreſis, with 


ſineſs ; that, on the contray, j 
eaſes pain, raiſes the ſpirits, y 
after the ſweat breaks out, thew 


ſleep; that he never met wich g 


ever to perfumes, but could tl 


out inconvenience, - To this pay 
is annexed an accpunt of ſome 
ther extraordinary effects of mal 
obſerved by another pentleny 
Repeated experience has. ſinee q 
firmed its efficacy in theſe dily 
ders. I have myſelf frequeaif 
given it with remarkable ſucceſ 
and ſometimes increaſed the d 


hours, with two or three ſpodnfil 
of the muſk julep between. Ty 
Julep is the only officinal prep 
tion of it. „ 


MYROBALANT. Myrobala 
dried fruits brought from the Fl 
Indies; their outward part, fret 
from the ſtone. 

Five kinds of myrobalans wt 
formerly directed as officinals; (| 
The yellow, nyrobalani teretes di 
ni C. B. (2) The chebule, m 
lani maximæ oblongæ anguloſe C. 
(3) The Indian or black, am 
lani nigræ octangularit C. J. 


Lellirice C. B. (5). The end 
myrobalani emblicæ in ſegments | 
cleum habentes, anguloſe J. B. 

All the myroþalans have a | 
degree of purgative virtue. Tl 
have alſo an aſtringent quality, & 
coverable by the taſte, from tk 
uſe among the Indians for tanull 
leather, and from their firiking 
black colour with chalybeate i 
tions. In conſequence of Ul 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen | 
bowels after their operation ® 


| U 
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athartic- is over. Nevertheleſs 
voir purgative virtue is ſo incon- 
gerable, that practitioners have 
r a long time laid ; them entirely 
Ele in that intention; and the 
pllege of Edinburgh, as well as 
at of London, has now rejected 
em from the catalogue of officinal 


11 ples, 


MYRRHA [L. E.] Myrrh. 

Myrrh is a concrete gymmy-re- 
jous juice brought from the Eaſt- 
dies, in glebes or drops, of va- 


| fort is of a brown or reddiſh 
low colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
it; of a lightly pungent, bitter 
ite, with an aromatie flavour, 
ough not ſufficient. to prevent 
proving nauſeous to the palate ; 
d a ſtrong not diſagreeable ſmell. 


atic bitter are, to warm and 
engthen the viſcera, and dif. 
re thick, tenacious Juices ; it 
quently occaſions a mild dia- 
oreſis, and promotes the fluid 
retions in general. 85 

Hence it proves ſerviceable, in 
bpuid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from 


orders which proceed from a 


n of the humours, ſuppreſſions 
the uterine diſcharges, cachectic 
ſorders, and where the lungs and 
brax are oppreſſed by viſcid 
gm. Myrrh is likewiſe ſup- 
&d in a peculiar manner to re- 
putrefaction in all parts of the 
; and in this light ſtands re- 


l peſtilential fevers, and in the 


flerate the eruption, / 
Reftified ſpirit extracts the fine 


drug, and does not elevate 


- 


original drug. 


das colours and magnitudes. The 


date, theriaca 


Edinenſis [EZ]  _ 


he medical effects of this aro- 


not at preſent regardec 


imple inactivity, thoſe female 


Id, mucous, ſluggiſnh n e 


amended in malignant, putrid, 


al-pox, in which laſt it is ſaid to 


matic flavour and bitterneſs of: 


| thing of either in evaporation, 


The gummy ſubſtance left by this 
1as a diſagreeable taſte, ö 


menſtruum 


* 


with ſcarce any thing of the pecu- 


liar flavour of the myrrh: this part 
diſſolves in water, except fome im- 
purities which remain. In diſtilla- 
tion with water, a conſiderable” 
quantity of a ponderous effential_ 


oil ariſes, reſembling in flavour the 


Myrrh is the baſis 
of an officinal tincture [L. E.] and 
gives name to a compound tinc-+ 
ture [ E.] elixir, powder [L. ] and 

troches [Z. ]. It is an ingredient in 


the aloetic wine or elixir proprie- 


tatis, the gum pills, Rufus's pills 
[L. E.] ſtomachie pills [E.] mithri- 
LL. ] and theriaca 


MYRTI bacee : Myrti commun 
nis Italicæ C. B. Myrtle; the ber- 
| This is an evergreen. ſhrub, 
growing in Italy, and cultivated in. 
our botanic gardens, The leaves 
and berries have been ſometimes 
made uſe of as aſtringents, but are 

*iTP $4 

NAPI ſemen : Napi dulcis officina-_ 
rum; Napi ſative C. B. Sweet navew 
or navew gentle; the ſeeds [L. 
This is a fort of turnep, ſown in 
ſome of our gardens for culinary 

uſe. The roots are warmer than the 


common turnep. The ſeeds have 
a a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with 
a faint aromatic flavour; abun- 


-dance of virtues has been aſcribed 
to them, as attenuating, detergent, 
alexipharmac, and others; at R 
ſent, they are of no further uſe in 
medicine, than as an ingredient in 


the theriaca. ET ps Dy Fea 

NAPI SYLVESTRIS fee; 
Napi Hlveſtris C. B. Rape; the 
ſeeds. 5 3 
This has little other external 


N 3 difference 


* 
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difference. from the foregoin than 
being ſmaller ; it grows wild upon 

ary b nks and among corn. The 
ſeeds of this are warmer and more 
zungent than thoſe of the garden 
ort: the only uſe, however, -they 
are applied to, is the preparation 
of the oil called rape oil. which is 
obtained by bruiſing and preſſing 
the ſeeds: large quantities of the 
plant are cultivated for this pur- 
Poſe in the iſle of Ely, 


NARDUS CELTICA : Radix 


aardi Celticæ Dioſcoridis C. B. Va- 
keriane Celtice Tourn, Celtic nard 


IL. E.] the root, brought from the 
e.. V 
This root conſiſts of a number 
of fibres, with the lower part of 
the ſtalks adhering ; the latter are 
covered with thin yellowiſh ſcales, 
the remains of the withercd leaves, 


NARDUS INDICA I. E.] 
Nardus Indica, que ſpica, ſpica nar- 
di, et ſpica Indica officinarum C. B. 


Indian nard, or ſpikenard, brought 


from the Eaſt. Indies. 
This is a congeries of ſmall fibres 
jiſſuing from one head, and matted 
cloſe together, ſo as to form a 
bunch about the fize of the finger, 
with ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppo- 
ſite end of the head. The matted 
fibres (which are the part choſen 
or medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 
poſed by fome to be the head or 
ſpike of the plant, by others the 
root: they ſeem rather to be the 
remains of the withered ſtalks, or 
the ribs of the leaves. Sometimes 
entire leaves and pieces of ftalks 
are found among them. We like- 
wiſe now and then meet with a 
number -of theſe bunches iſſuing 
From one root. TH 
Both the nards have a warm, 


is. 


They are Romachic and carmina- 


lia: Naſturtii aguatici ſupim C. 


lation, ſtrengthening the viſe 


' folia, ſemen ; Naſturtii wulgari 


ungent, bitteriſh taſte; and a 
4 not very agreeable ſmell. | | Men 
tariæ wn/garis et majeris C. B. 


e 
3X 5 e e 
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Medica. Part 
tive ; and faid to be alexiph BE 
djureric, and emmmenagoues Tach 
only uſe at preſent is as ingredig 
in the mithridate and theriaca, | 


NASTURTII AQUATIC j 


Si/ymbrii Naſturtii aguatici 
Water-creſſes : the leaves I. IN 

This plant grows wild in tin 
lets, and the clearer ſtanding yy 
ters; its leaves remain green al 
the year, but are in greateſt jul 
fection in the ſpring. They hay 
88 pungent ſmell (when nb 
bed betwixr the fingers) and a 
acrid taſte, ſimilar to that of eli 
aria, but weaker. As to the 
virtues, they are among the milch 
aperient antiſcorbutics. Hofen 
has a mighty opinion of this pl 
and recommends it as of finpul 
efficacy for accelerating the ei 


opening obſtructions of, the gland 
promoting the fluid ſecretions, al 
purifying the blood and humoun 
or theſe purpoſes, the exprelly 
juice, which contains the pecal 
taſte and pungency of the hav 
may be taken in doſes of an ount 
or two, and continued for a couli 
derable time. The juice is an 
a e in the ſucel ſcorbutic 
the ſnops. Ee 


NASTURTII HORTENS 


horten/is tenuiter diwiſi Moriſon: ut 
pidii ſativi Lin. Garden crell 
the leaves and ſeeds [E.] 

The leaves of garden crll 
make an uſeful falad in ſcorbut 
habits. In tafle and medical N 
tues, they are ſimilar to the f 

oing, but much. weaker, 4 
Ceds alſo. are conſiderably uw 
pungent than the leaves. 

1 4 


NE PETE folig 5 Menthe þ 


nint ; the leaves L. F.] . 
This plant is commonly culti- 
ated in our gardens, and is ſome- 
imes alſo found growing wild in 
edoes and on dry banks. It is a, 
noderately aromatic plant, of a 
hong ſmell, reſembling a mixture 
f nint and pennyroyal; of the vir: 
ves of which it likewiſe partici- 
gates. | 


| NEPHRITICUM LEIGNUM : 
gun peregrinum, aguam cœrultam 
uldens C. B. Guilandina Moriaga 
in. Nephritic wood, , 
This is an American wood, 
jrought to us in large, compact, 
onderous pieces, without knots, 


oP! 2 whitiſh or pale yellow dur 
ue outſide, and dark coloured 
dim within: the bark is uſu - 


ly rejected. This wood imparts 


irt the eye and the light, of a 
eden colour, in other ſituations 
doe. Pieces of another wood are 
imetimes mixed with it, which 
Wire only a yellow colour to water. 

The nephritic wood has ſcarce any 

ell, and very little taſte. ' It ſtands 

ecommended in difficulty of urine, 
ephritic complaints, and all ' dif. 
ders of the kidneys and urinary 
afſages; and is ſaid to have this 
alia advantage, that it does not, 

Ike the warmer diuretics, heat or 

fend the parts. Practitioners ho- 
fer have not found theſe virtue 
ranted by experience. 


now | cultivated. for medicinal 


part ll. The Materis Ms 


+ Catarie Lin. Nep, or cat- 


ſmell, like that © 


p water or rectiſied ſpirit a deep 
eaure, appearing, when placed 


This plant was firſt brought into 
birope, about the year 1560, from 
t1land Tobago in America; and 


*, in our gardens, The leaves are ſome 
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about two feet long, of a pale 
green colour whilſt freſh; and when 
carefully dried, of a lively yellowiſh, 
They have a ſtrong, diſagreeable 
h f the narcotic 
plants; and a very acrid. burning. 
taſte, Taken internally, they prove 


virulently cathartic and emetic, oc 


caſioning almoſt intolerable  car- 
dialgic - anxieties; By boiling in 
water, their virulence is abated, and 
at length deltroyed : an extract 
made By long coction is recom» 
mended by Stahl and other Ger- 
man phyſicians, as a ſafe and moſt 
effectual aperient, expeRorant, de - 
tergent, &c. but this medicine, 
which is extremely precarious and 
uncertain in ſtrength, has never 
come into eſteem among us. To- 


>> < 


bacco is ſométimes uſed externally 


in unguents, for deſtroying. cuta- 
neous inſects, cleanſing old ulcers, 
&c. Beaten into a mak with vine 
gar or brandy, it has ſometimes 
proved ſerviceable for removing. 
hard tumours of the hy W 
dres; an account is given in the 
Edinburgh eſſays of two caſes of 
this king cared dy ß, 
There is'another ſort of tobacco. 
found wild on duvghills, in ſeveral. 
parts of England. T his is called by. 
C. Bauhine vcotiana minor, by Ge- 
rard Heſcyamus luteus. Nicotiana. 
ruſtica Lin. It ſeems to agree in 


quality with the hyoſcyamus for: 


merly mentioned, though (as Dale 
informs us) often ſubſtituted in our. 


markets for the true tobacco 3 
from which it may be diftingaiſhed f 


NICOTIANE fe: Nicatiane' 
ifolie majoris C. B. Nicotiana 
Tm Lin. Tobacco ; the leaves 


by the leaves being much ſmaller, 
and the flowers not reddiſh as thoſe 
of the officinal ſort, but of a yel- 


lowiſh green colour. 


FE 
* 


minor | 
we of _— 3 
This plant is 'fown annually in 

of our garden ; the 23 
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moſt eſteemed are brought from 
Italy. They have a ſtrong, not 
unpleaſant ſmell!; and a ſubacrid, 
ſomewhat unctuous , diſagreeable 
_ taſte. They ſtand recommended 
as aperient, diuretic, &c. but have 


long been ſtrangers to practice, what thickens the thin, fern 


and are by ſome ſuſpected to have 


NITRUM IL. E.] Nitre, or 
ſaltpetre; a ſalt, extracted in Per- 
ſia and the Eaſt-Indies, from cer- 
tain earths that lie on the ſides of 
hills; and artificially produced in 
: ſome parts of Europe, from ani- 
mal and vegetable matters rotted 
together (with the addition of 
lime and aſhes) and expoſed for a 
length of time to the air, without 
the acceſs of which, nitre is never 
generated. The ſalt extracted from 


the earths, &c. by means of water, 


1s purified by colature and cryſtal- 
Iization. WERE | 
Pure nitre diſſolves in about fix 
times its weight of water, and 
concretes again into colourleſs 
tranſparent cryſtals ; their figure 
is that of an hexagonal priſm, 


terminated by a 2 of an 

es. It readily 
melts in the fire; and in. contact 
with fuel deflagrates, with a bright 


equal number of ſi 


flame and conſiderable noiſe ; after 
the detonation is over, a large 
quantity of alkaline ſalt is found 
remaining. The taſte of nitre is 
ſharp, penetrating, and bitteriſh, 
accompanied with a ſenſation of 
coldneſs. 5 3 
Nitre is a medicine of celebrated 
uſe in many diſorders. Beſides 
the aperient quality of neutral 
ſalts. in general, it has a manifeſtly 
cooling one, by which it quenches 
thirſt, and abates febrile heats and 
commotions of the blood. It has 
one great advantage above the re- 
frigerating medicines of the. acid 


kind, that it does not coagulate 


the animal juices 5 blood,” ned 
is coagulated by all the mine t is o 
acids, and milk, &c.. by acid an 
every kind, are by nitre renden yes, 
more dilute, and preſerved fron 
coagulation. - It nevertheleſs fone icula 


acrimonious humours, and o ez 


- fions an uniform. mixture of ers, 


with ſuch as are more thick ad d 
viſcid; by theſe means preventiag i ects, 
the ill conſequences which won ex, 
otherwiſe enſue from the forme, WW1utz: 
though it has not, as Juncknet heniny 
ſuppoſes, any property of tei en 
obtunding acrimony. This we es, 
cine fox the moſt part . promotes conft 
urine; ſometimes gently: Joo rains 
the belly; but in cold phlegmat . 0 
habits, very rarely has this effet tery 
though given in large doſes; alvnoy"tn 
"fluxes, proceeding from too great” be 
acrimony of the bile or inffamm- 
tion of the inteſtines, are ſuppreſei Ven 
by it: in choleric and febrile d bo 
orders, it generally excites {weatzp''c. 
but in malignant caſes, where en 
ulſe is low, and the trength niet 
it retards this ſalutary evacuation 
and the eruption of the exant rns 
mata. RR, = . 
Dr. Stahl has written an exp uſe⸗ 
treatiſe upon the medical yirtue 
of nitre; in which he informs , 
from his own experience, that tl ade. 
ſalt added to gargariſms emploſed 
in inflammations of the fabees i 
acute fevers, thickens the fal ee 2 
moiſture upon the palate and faures 
into the conſiſtence of à mucu 
which keeps them moiſt for a col 
fiderable time; whereas, if nitre be 
not added, a ſudden dryneſs of the 
mouth immediately enſues ; d 
in nephritic complaints, the pit 
dent uſe of nitre is of more ſeriid 
than any of the numerous m 
cines uſually recommended in tha 
diſeaſe: that nitre gives great & 
lief in ſuppreſſion and heat d 
urine, whether ümple or 000, 


tis of great ſervice, in acute and 
alammatory pains of the head, 
pres, ears, teeth, &c. in all ery- 
Epelatous affections, whether par- 
cular or univerſal, and likewiſe 
a chronic deliria; that in diar- 
dcr happening in petechial fe- 
ers, nitre mixed with abſorbents 
ind diaphoretics, had the beſt ef. 

ets, always putting a ſtop to the 
a, or rendering the evacuation 
autary ; that in diarrhœæ hap- 
jening in the ſmall-pox, it had 
een employed with the like ſuc - 
ef, two doſes, or three at moſt 
conſiſting of tw, three, or four 
rains each, according to the age, 


terval of two or three hours, 
utting a ſtop to the flux, after 
te bezoardic powders, both with 


* d without opium, had been 
een without ſucceſs. The ſame 


iſe as a medicine of ſingular ſer- 
ce in choleras attended with great 
nrieties and heat of the blood; 


urns familiar to hy pochondriacal 
eople ; and the Toſs of appetite, 
Wauſea, vomiting, &c. which gouty 
ſons are ſometimes ſeized with 
den the pains of the feet, &c. 


| Us 

e denly remit. In cafes. of this 
dei e kind, the uſe of nitre ſurely 
e ires great caution, although 


e author aſſures us, that no bad 


zue sequences are to be feared from 
ucus, Nevertheleſs he obſerves, that 
cen phthifis and ulcerous affections, 
re has been found to be of no ſer- 

IK; and that therefore its uſe 


lay be ſuperſeded in theſe com- 


ugs in general, it is commonly 


meficial, | | 
The uſual doſe of this medicine 


uns to a ſeruple; though it may 
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aned by a venereal taint ; that 


kc, of the patient) given at the 


athor recommends this ſalt like- 


the flatulent ſpaſmodic heart- 


hints. Indeed in diſorders of the 


ckoned to be rather hurtful than 


pong us, is from two or three 
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be given with great” ſaſety, and 
generally to better advantage, in 
larger quantities: the only incon. ' 


. venience is its being apt to fit un- 


eaſy on the ſtomach. Some have 
affirmed, that this ſalt loſes half 


WS; 
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its weight of aqueous moiſture by + , 


fuſion, and conſequently that one” 
part of melted#nitre is equivalent 
to two of the cryſtals ; but it did 
not appear, upon ſeveral careful 
trials, to loſe ſo much as one twen- 
tieth of its weight. The officinal ' 


preparations of nitre are a decoc- 


tion or ſolution in water [E.] and 
troches [L.] A corroſive acid ſpirit” 
is alſo extracted from it; ſee Par 
II. chap. vin. ſect. 3. It is em- 
ployed likewiſe in operations on me- 
tallic bodies, for promoting their 

calcination, or burning out their 


inflammable matter. 


.NUX MOSCHATA LL. E141 
Nux moſchata fructu rotundo C. B. | 
Myriftica 


a officinalis Lin. 
megs ;- the kernel of a roundim 
nut which grows in the Eaſf Indies. 


The outſide covering of this fruit 


is ſoft and flefhy, like, that of a 


when the nut grows ripe; imme 
diately under this lies the mace (ſee 
Mac1s) which forms a kind of re- 
ticular covering ; through the fiſ- 
ſures whereof appears a hard 
woody ſhell that includes the nut- 
meg. Theſe kernels have long 
been made uſe of both for medi- 
einal and culinary purpoſes, and 


deſervedly looked upon as a warm 


agreeable aromatic. They are ſup- 
poſed likewiſe to have an aſtrin- 
gent virtue; and are employed in 
that intention in diarrhezz and 


dyſentefies. Their aſtringency is 


ſaid to be increaſed by torrefaction, 


but this does not appear to the 


taſte : this treatment certainly de- 
prives the ſpice of ſome of its finer 
oil, and therefore renders it leſs 

EE efficacious 


% 
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efficacious to any good purpoſe; 

and if we may reaſon from analogy, 

probably abates its aſtringency. 
2 diſtilled with water, af 

ford a large quantity of effential 

oil, reſembling in flavour the ſpice 


itſelf; after the diftillation, an of buckthorn {L.] ; its lend 


zaſipid ſebaceous matter is found 
Gimming on the water ; the de- 
_coftion, inſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
trat of an unctuous, very lightly 
bitteriſh taſte, and with little or no 
aſtringency. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole virtue of nutmegs 
by infuſion, and elevates very lit · 
tle of it in diſtillation: hence the 
ſpirituous extract poſſeſſes the fla- 
vour of the ſpice in an eminent de- 


_" Nutmegs yield to the preſs. 


(heated) a conſiderable quantity 
of limpid yellow oil, which in 
cooling concretes into a ſebaceous 
conſiſtence. In the ſhops we meet 
with three ſorts of unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, called oil of: mace, though 
really. expreſſed from the nutmeg. 
The beſt is brought from the Eaſt. 
Indies, in ſtone jars; this is of 
@ thick conſiſtence, of the colour 
of mace, and an agreeable fra- 

ant fmell; the ſecond ſort, 
which is paler coloured and much, 
inferior in n comes from 
Holland in ſolid maſſes, generally 
flat and of a ſquare figure: the 
third, which is the worſt of all, 
and uſually called common oil of 
mace, is an artificial compoſition 
of ſevum, palm oil,” and the like, 
flavoured with a little genuine oil 


of the nutmeg, Theſe oils yield 


all that part in which their aro- 
matic flavour reſides, in diſtilla- 


tion to water, and to pure ſpirit 
by infuſion: the diſtilled liquor 


and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 


ſemble in quality thoſe prepared 
immediately from the nutmeg, 


The officinal ee of nut- 
megs Axe, 


horſeradiſh water, 


a ſpirituous water, eſ- 


ſential oil, and the nutmegz y 
ſubſtance roaſted LL. The nut 
meg itſelf is uſed in the com 
N compound pj 
rit of lavendar, cordial conf. 
tion, cardialgic troches, and fyn 


oil, in the volatile aromatic ſpirit 
{Z.] and the expreſſed: oil in mi 
thridate and theriaca, Roma 
and cephalic plaſters [L.] md 
phalic balſam [E.] I 


NUX PISTACHITA-; Nha 
e frutu Piſtaciæ Raii. Piſtacl 
vera Lin. Piſtachio [F.] 

This/is a moderately large nt; 
containing a kernel. of a pil 
greeniſh colour, covered with 4 
reddiſh ſkin. The tree which pro 
duces it, grows 'ſpontanevully iy 
Perſia, Arabia, and ſeyeral iſland 
of the Archipelago : it bears like 
wiſe the colds of our own'cliniaty 
ſo as to have produced fruit nd 
inferior to that which we. rec 
from abroad.” Piſtachio nuts hai 
a pleaſant, ſweet, unQuoys tall 
reſembling that of almonds, I. 
are ranked amongſt the analeptia 
and are by ſome much eſteemed i 
certain weakneſſes, and in em 
ated habits. 1 


NYMPHAZ. ALB 
fore · Mymp bæ all majorts 8. 
water lily: the root 
flo 3 [ꝰE.] | 

„ is grows in rivers and la 
lakes, eee uſdally in ju 
The roots and flowers hat 
rough, bitteriſh, glutinea W 
(the flowers are the leaſt rough} 
and when freſh; à diſagrees 


ſmell, Which is in great meal 

loſt by drying: they are fen rer 
mended in ae fluxes, Fleet 8 
and the like. The roots are fi pla 
poſed by ſome to be in au en tri. 
degree narcotic, but on u "ne { 


vi 


good foundation. Lind 


5 


Part II. 
ums us, that in ſome parts of. 
sweden, they were ig times of 
ſcarcity uſed as food, . and did not 
prove unwholſome. EY 


o HRA. Yellow ochre: a 
ft friable ore of iron, of a yel- 
low colour, dug in ſeveral parts of 
noland, It poſſeſſes the virtues 
of the calces of iron and hæma- 
tites ; but in ſo low. a degree, 
that the ſhops have deſervedly re- 
jected it; its principal uſe is as 
q pigment, 


*(ENANTHE : this in, 2 
anical name of a, genus of plants 
pf the umbelliMſrous claſs, of 
yhich there are three ſpecies, na- 
es of Great Britain, One of 
heſe only is known by its effects 
dn the human body, the Oenanthi 
Lrcata Lin. Hemlock dropwort. 
his is a large umbelliferous plant, 
rowing in ditches and other moſt 
laces ; with pinnated leaves, re- 
enbling thoſe of celery or cher- 
l, and ribbed. ftalks, Its roots. 
ford the eaſieſt mark of. diſtinc-. 
lon, which are white, thick, and 
dort, and grow ſeveral together, 
brming a kind of bunch. 

The hemlock, dropwort has long 
een known as. a moſt dangerous 
viſon; the moſt virulent, perhaps, 
lat this country produces. Its 


re frequently proved fata 8 
Wing, rigours, conyvulſions, de- 
bus of the nervous ſyſtem. Dr. 
e Philoſ. Tranſact. vol, LXII. in 


lich this plant, uſed by miſtake 
lead of the water parſuep, prov - 
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bots or leaves eaten by m. pe, 
phoning violent fickneſs al f- ed 
num, and other terrible aſfee- 
leney has publiſhed: a caſe in 
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ſpoonful of the Juice of the ret, 
Which gt the firſt exhibition pro- 

duced Very alarming effecta. This © 
was afterwards reduced to thres 
tea - ſpoonfuls; which quantity was 
perſiſted in a confiderable time, 
and then changed for a tea of the 
leaves. The medicine never proved - 
purgative, bag was diuretic, It 
always occaſialted a degree of ver- 
tigo; accompanied, when the juice 
itſelf was taken, with nauſea and 
ſickneſs. - DPS | : 


If this experiment be imitated; - 


it is obvious, the greateſt degree of 
caution will be negeſfar / 


OLIVA earumgue oleum e Frue- 
tus. aleæ ſative C. B. The olive 
tree; the fruit [B.] and its oil 
LL. E,] == h 

This tree grows in the ſouthern 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, 
and other warm countries: with 
us it is oſyally- preſerved in the 
green. houſes of the curious, though 
it 5 bear our. ordinary winters 
in the open air, and uce very 

"foul Olives. have-an-acrid}, 
itter, extremely diſagreeable taſte +- 
pickled: (as we- receive them from 
abroad) they prove leis diſagree- 
able; the Lucca olives, whick 
are ſmaller than the others, have 
the weakeſt taſte; the Spaniſh, 
or larger, the ſtrongeſt; the Pro- 
vence, which are of a+ middling 


ſize, are generally the moſt eſteem- 


has no particular taſte or ſmell, 
and does not greatly differ in- 

lity from oil of almonds. Au- 
kr make. mention of two ſorts 
of this . oil; one, expreſſed from 
the olives when fully ripe, which 


remarkably eſſicacious in re- 


l is our common oil olive; the: 
wg an inveterate ſeorbutic 


4 | other, before it has grown ripe.z 
plant, which had reſiſted a. this is called o/eum-immajurum, and- 
ety of other remedies. The. 1 Nothing is met with . 
ie ik given was a common in the- eps under „ 
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and Lemery affirms, that there is 

no ſuch oil; . pn | yield- 
ing only a viſcid juice to Me preſs. 
From the ripe fruit, two or three 
ſorts are obtained , differing in 
degree of purity : the. pureſt runs 
by light preſſure : the remaining 
magma, heated and preſſed more 
ſtrongly, yields anganferior ſort, 
with ſome dregs the bottom, 
called amurca. All theſe oils con- 


tain a conſiderable portion of 


aqueous moiſture, and a mucila- 
ginous ſubſtance ; which ſubje& 
them to run into a putrid ſtate ; 
to prevent this, the preparers add 
ſome ſea ſalt, which imbibing the 
aqueous and mucilaginous parts, 
ſinks with them to the bottom; 
by theſe means, the oil becomes 
more homogene, and conſequent- 
ly leſs ſuſceptible of alteration. 
In its paſſage to us, ſome of the 
ſalt, thrown up from the bottom 


by the ſhaking of the veſſel, is 


ſometimes mixed with and de- 
tained in the oil, which, in our 


. colder climate, becomes too thick 


to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide ; and 
hence the oil is ſometimes met 
with of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte. 
Oil olive is uſed in the fimple 
balſam of ſulphur, Locatelli's bal- 
| ſam, and ſeveral ointments. It 
is oftener employed in this laſt in- 
tention than the other expreſſed 
oils, but more rarely for internal 
medicinal purpoſes. 


OLIBANUM [L.E.] Ex Junipe- 
rolyciaLin. A gummy-refin, brought 
from Turkey and the Eaſt-Indies, 
uſually in drops of tears, like thoſe 


of maſtich, but larger, of a pale 
yellowiſh, and ſometimes reddiſh- 


colour; a moderately warm pun- 
gent taſte, and a ſtrong, not very 
agreeable ſmell. This drug has 


received many different appella- 


tions, according to its different 
appearances : the fingle tears are 
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called ſimply olibanum, or that 


when two are joined topeth 
they have been called ur als 


lum, and when two were very lays 
thus feminitum. Sometimes four g 


| five, about the bigneſs of flbenl 


are found adhering to a piece gf 
the bark of the tree from whit 
they exuded ; theſe have he 
named thus corticaſum; the fine 
powder which rubs off from ths 
tears in the carriage, mica thuri 
and the coarſer powder, nam 
thuris, This drug is not however 
in any of its ſtates what is noy 
called thut or frankincenſe in the 


gu parts of a gummy and reſinoy 
ubſtance, the firſt ſoluble in ws 
ter, the other in rectiſied pint 
With regard to its virtues, many 
have been attributed to it, parti 


cularly in diſorders of the headf 


and breaft, in hæmoptoes, and i 
alvine and uterine fluxes ; but it 
real effects in theſe caſes are far i 
anſwering the promiſes of the n 
commenders. Riverius is faid 0 
have had large experience of tl 
good effects of this drug in plet 
rifies, eſpecially epidemic ones ; 
directs a ſcooped apple to be file 
with a dram of olibanum, then et 
vered and roaſted under the ahi 
this is to be taken for a doſe, thrt 
ounces of carduus water drank a 
ter it, and the patient covered i 
warm in bed: in a ſhort time, i 
ſays, either a plentiful ſweat, ! 
a gentle diarrhoea will enſue,wbid 
carry off the diſeaſe. *Geoffroy i 
forms us, that he has frequent 
made uſe of this medicine, at 
venæſection, with ſucceſs 
but acknowledges that it has ſome 
times failed. Olibanum is 20 Þ 
gredient in the pulvis' e ſictin 
theriaca [L.] confeetio japonica, 
lulz ex olibano, and emplaſtrum # 

enfruum F.] 4 
fafoun IE! v0! 
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ONONIDIS, Anonidis, fue 
frefte bovis radix 3 Anonidis bi- 
m/e flore purpureo C. B. Reſt- 
harrow, cammock, or petty-whin ; 


the root [Z. 9 | 
This plant grows wild in waſte 
erounds, and dry fields. The 


f nauſeous ſweetiſh taſte: it ſtands 
recommended. as an aperient and 
uretic ; but has never been much 
regarded among us. 


OPHIOGLOSSI folium: 
W4b10g/ofſi vulgati C. B. Adders 
ongue ; the leaf. oh oat] 
This plant has only one leaf, 
vith a ſlender ſtalk ariſing from 
he bottom of it, dented about the 
loes, and ſuppoſed to reſemble 
he tongue of a ſerpent : it grows 
ld in moiſt meadows., Scarce 
ny other virtues are attributed to 
t than thoſe of a vulnerary, _ 


OPIUM [L. E.] Opium; the 
pncrete milky juice of the poppy 
ee PAPA VER.) YOON” | 
This juice has not yet been col- 


pt, Perſia, and ſome other pro- 
Inces of Afia, have hitherto ſup- 
lied us with this commodity : in 
boſe countries, large quantities of 
Ippies are cultivated 25 this. uſe. 
he opium prepared about Thebes 
Egypt, hence named Thebaic 
um, has been uſually eſteemed 
e beſt; but this is not now diſ- 
Ipuiſhed from that collected in 


us in cakes or loaves, covered 
it leaves, and other vegetable 
piters, to prevent their ſticking 


de, yet ſomewhat ſoftiſh and te- 


ed into powder, yellow; of a 
u diſagreeable ſmell, and a bit- 
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root has a diſagreeable ſmell, and 


Red in quantity in Europe. E- 


er places. This juice is brought 


ether: it is of a ſolid conſiſt- 


ous, of a dark reddiſh brown 
lour in the maſs, and when re- 


_ 
teriſh taſte, accompanied with a 
pungent heat and acrimony. 7 

The general effects of this me- 
dicine are, to relax the ſolids, and 
render them leſs ſenſible of irrita- 
tion, to cheer the ſpirits, eaſe pain, 
procure ſleep, promote perſpiration 
and ſweat, but reſtrain all, other 
evacuations. 
is over, the pain, and other ſymp- 
toms which it had for a time abated, 


return; and generally with greater 


violence than before, unleſs the 


cauſe has been removed by the di- 


aphoreſis, or relaxation which it 
occahanede:: 7 é ret A 
The operation of opium is gene- 


rally attended with a flow, but 


ſtrong and full pulſe, a dryneſs of 


the mouth, a redneſs and light 
eu of the ſkin : and followed 
egree of nauſea, a difficulty 


by a | 
of reſpiration, lowneſs of the ſpi- 


Tits, and a weak languid pulſe. 
The principal indications of 


opium are, great watchfulneſs; im- 
moderate evacuations proceeding 
from acrimony and irritation, 
cramps. or ſpaſmodic contractious 
of the nerves, and violent pains of 
almoſt every kind. In theſe caſes, 
opiates procure at leaſt a tempo- 
rary relief, and an opportunity for 
other medicines, properly inter- 
poſad, to take effect, te. 

Opium ſometimes defeats the in- 


tention of the phyſician, and in- 
ſtead of producing reſt, occaſions 
vomiting, c. 


10 anxiety, 
aken on a full ſtomach, it often 


proves emetic; where the patient is 
exhauſted by exceſſive evacuations, 
it occaſions generally great lowneſs. 
It has been obſerved to operate 
more powerfully in perſons of a lax 


habit, than in the oppoſite circum- 
ſtances ; whilſt it uſefully reſtrains 
reternatural diſchafges proceed- 


ing from irritation, it proves inju- 
rious in thoſe that ariſe from a 
| contrary 


hen its operation 
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190 | 
contrary 'caufe, as in the colliqua- 
tive diarrheez attending heftic fe- 
vers. By relaxing, taking off ſtric- 
tures, and occaſioning a paralyſis 
of particular parts, 5 often pro- 
motes ſuch evacuation as thoſe parts 
are concerned in. Boerhaave ob- 
ſerves, that it ſometimes enables 
the ureters to allow at eaſy paſſage 
even to the calculus ; but this ef- 
ect is by no means conſtant. | 
Wich regard to the doſe of opi- 
um, one grain is generally a fuf- 
ficient, and often too large a one; 
maniacal perſons, and thoſe who 
have been long accuſtomed to take 
zit, require three or more grains to 
have the due effect. Among the 
_ eaſtern nations, who are habitu- 
ated to opium, a dram 1s but a 
moderate doſe ; Garcias relates, 
that he knew one who every day 
took ten drams. Thoſe who have 
been long accuſtomed to its uſe, 
upon leaving it off, are ſeized 
with great lowneſs, languor, and 
anxiety ; which are relieved by 
| having agaid recourſe to opium, 
and, in ſome meaſure, by wine or 
ſpirituous liquors. 5 
Opium is partially ſoluble in 
water, and rectified ſpirit: proof 
ſpirit, wine, and vinegar, totally 
diſſolve it; the impurities only 
being left. The ſolutions in proof 
ſpirit and wine, have the ſame 
effects with the juice in ſubſtance; 
with this difference, that they ex- 
ert themſelves ſooner in the body, 
and are leſs apt to leave a nauſea 
on the ſtomach, A tincture made 
in rectiſied ſpirit is ſuppoſed to 
| ate, in an equal doſe, more 
powerfully than the going li 
quors: Geoffroy informs us, from 
his own experience, that whilſt 
the watery and vinous ſolutions 
occaſioned pleaſant quiet _ a 
tincture drawn with pure ſpirit 
brought on a phrenſy for a time. 
Alkaline ſalts diminiſh the ſopori - 
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fie virtue of this medicine: fixta 
kalies render it diuretic, whilſt 
latile ones determine its aft 
chiefly to the cutaneous pores, 
Acids almoſt entirely deſtroy jj 
power. Many have endeavoured 
to correct ſome imaginary ill qu 
lities of this drug, by toaſting i 
by fermentation, by long conn 
nued digeſtions, by repeated d 
ſolutions and diſtillations, Thel 
proceſſes, though recommended hy 
many writers, do not promiſe any 
ſingular advantage: they may i 
deed weaken the opium ; but by 
theſe very means become prejudi 
cial, rendering the medicine mary 
uncertain in its operation, and tif 
doſe more undetermined, _ 

Opium applied externally, pin 
eaſe in many pains, but 44 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, ſtupityti 
part, or render it inſenhible q 
pain: uſed immoderately, it isfa 
to produce the ſame ill effech, 1 
when taken to exceſs internally, 

The officinal preparations of qq 
um are, the Thebaic extract, 
ſtained opium, and a vinous [L, 
and fpirituous [EJ tinQure. 1 
is a Capital ingredient in many con 
poſitions, as the paregoric eli 
LL. E.] ſudorific tin&ure [B. If 
ponaceous and ſtorax pills 3 ol 
banum and pacific pills [Z.] 
compound powder of bole, {cordi 
um and amber, ele&ary of ſcord 
um, confectio Paulina, philonnun 
mithridate, theriaca [L.] then 
Edinenſis, con fectio japonica, Wl 
anodyne balſam [F.] 


OPOBALSAMUM IL. E. IA 
ſamum Judaicum, Syriacum, t Mack 
Ex Balſamo Syriaco rute folio 
Opobalſam, or balm of Gilead 
a reſinous juice, obtained from 
evergreen tree, or ſhrub, grom 
ſpontaneouſly in Arabia. he be 
ſort, which naturally exudes ift 
the plant, is ſcarce Known in | 


off 


A.- > 


pe; and the inferior kinds, faid 
» be extracted by lightly boiling 
he leaves and | 
e very rarely ſeen among us. The 
ne opobalſam, according to Al- 
inus, is at firſt rurbid and white, 
f 2 very ſtrong pungent ſmell, 
te that of Turpentine, but much 
beter, and of a bitter, aerid, 
hingent taſte : upon being kept 
r ſome time, it becomes thin, 


ch of the colour of honey: 


thridate and theriaca, in which 
s directed as an ingredient, the 
ndon college allows the expreſ- 
| oil of nutmegs as a ſucceda- 
um to it. | 
MPOPANAX([L.Z.JOpopanax ; 
crete gummy reſinous juice, 
ined from the roots of an um- 
liferous plant, panax: paſtinacæ 


ully in the warmer countries, 
| bears the colds of this. The 
15 brought from Turkey and 
kaſt-Indies, ſometimes in round 
ps or tears, but more commonly 


colour on the outſide, with 
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branches in water, 


opid, light, of a greeniſh hue; 
en of a gold yellow; and at 


ming into uſe among us. In the 


C. B. which grows ſponta- 


regular lumps, of a reddiſh yel- 


——— 


neſs of mucous humours, and a 


want of due elaſticity of the ſolids : 
in theſe ar: It Ar an uſeful 
inpredient in the pilulee _ - 
. powder o Rk 
of the London pharmacopwia, but 
1s not emplgyed in any compoſition 
of the Edinburgh. It may be given 


by itſelf in che doſe of a ferupfe, Ot 
half a dram : a whole dram proves 
in many conſtitetions, gen Pars, ' - | 


gative. 


"2 — 


* 


chalky hills; and in gravelly ſoils, 


in ſeveral parts of England. It has 


an agreeable ſmell, and a pungent 
taſte, warmer than that of che 
arden marjorain, and much reſem- 


ling thyme, with which it fene 
n eſſential 
oil diſtilled from it, is ept in che 


to ag in virtue. 


ſhops. 
There 


rather flowery tops, are ſometimes 
brought to us from Candy. Theſe 


is another ſort of origanim 


called Creticum, whoſe flowers, or 


have an agreeable aromatic flavour, 


mon fort. 


ſomewhat ſtronger than the com- 1 


ORYZA ſemen L E.] Rice; the © 


"as 
* 


* 8 
©. 
„ 


_ 
* 


er this it grows thick like tur- ORC HIS, vide Sar TRW. 5 

ntine, and loſes much of its fra EY EE on RE 
nce, This balſam is of great ORIGANI lia: Origani fol _ 
tem in the eaſtern countries, weſiris, eunile bubale Pl C. 7. 
ch 28 4 medicine, and as an odo- Origani Gul. Lin. Wild marjoram z | 7 
xrous unguent, and coſmetic. the leaves [L. .] 255 3 
great ſcarcity has prevented its This is met with upon dry 4 


of white, inwardly of a paler 
u, and frequently variegated 
large white pieces, It has a 
lar trong ſmell, and a bitter, 
„ ſomewhat nauſeous taſte. 
Ptves are thoſe of an atte- 
MWg and aperient medicine. 
aave frequently employed it, 
| with ammoniacum and gal- 
n, in hy pocondriacal diſorders, 
tions of the abdominal viſ- 
and ſuppreſſions of the menſ· 


ſeeds freed from the outward fkin';- 
theſe are brought chiefly from Ca- 
rolina, where the plant is cultivated 

in large quantities. They are ſuf. 
ficiently nutritious, and afford an 
uſeful food in diarrhteæ, dyſente- 
ries, and other diſorders from a+ 
thin acrimonious Kate of the juices, 


OSTEOCOLLA IE] 
This is a foſſil ſubſtance, found 
in many parts of Germany, as alfo* 

. 15 os in : 


in England, and other countries, 
= 13 generally met with in looſe 
ſandy grounds, ſpreading, from 
near the ſurface to a conſiderable 
depth, into a number of branches, 
like the roots of a tree: it has a 
whitiſh colour, rough on the ſur- 
face, and for the moſt part either 
hollow within, or filled with ſolid 
wood, or a powdery woody matter. 
Sometimes the roots of living trees 
are found changed into this kin& 
of ſubſtance (See Neumann's che- 
mical works, pag. II, and the Ber- 
lun Memoirs for the year 1748). 


Powdered oſteocolla ſeparates, 


on ablution with water, into two 
diſtinct ſubſtances ; the finer mat- 
ter waſhed over, burns into quick- 
lime, and agrees on all trials with 
' powdered limeſtone : the groſſer 
part which remains is mere ſand ; 
the ſand and calcareous earth are 
for the moſt part nearly in an equal 
proportion. From this analyſis we 
may eaſily judge of the virtue for 
which this foſſil is celebrated, that 
of bringing on a callus in fractured 


bones. 
OXALIS, vide Acz rosa. 
OXYACANTHA GALENTI, 


vide BERBEIAIõ. 


 OXYACANTHA VULGA- 
RIS, vide Spina ALBA. , | 


_ OXYLAPATHUM, vide La- 
 PATHUM. 
_ PAONLE radix, flores, ſemen : 
Pæoniæ folio nigricante ſplendido, 
gu mas C. B. vel Pæoniæ famine 
ore pleno rubro majore C. B. Pæoniæ 
officinalis Lin. Male and female 
peony; the roots, flowers, and ſeeds 
734.5 al „ 
Theſe plants are cultivated in 
our gardens on account of the 


beauty of their flowers; the fe- 


The Mareria Medica. 


aſtringency: the leaves 40% 0 


lightly anodyne: and ſuppoſed 


of curing ſpaſmodic and epile 


ing only worn about the neck. 


orum pediculis ſpinoſis, frueu 
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male, which is the larger anda 
elegant, and for this reaſon ol 
more common, is the only 
with which the ſhops are f ple 
In quality they are ſcarte had 
different; and hence the coll 
allows them to be taken prowd 
cuouſly. The roots and feed 
peony have, when recent, a 
pleaſant ſcent, approaching "wi 
of the narcotic plants; anda fn 
what glutinous ſubacrid taſte, wi 
a light degree of bitterneſs u 


cover an aſtringent quality bold 
the taſte, and by changing cha 
beate ſolutions of a purple coli 
the flowers have little taſte, and 
very faint, not agreeable in 
The parts which have chiefly be 
uſed for medicinal purpoſes, ae 
roots and ſeeds. Theſe are look 
upon as emollient, corroborant, ll 


be of ſervice in ſome kinds of 
ſtructions, eroſions of the vile 
heat of urine, pains in the kidnq 
and the like. The virtue for v 
they are chiefly celebrated, is 


complaints; which many have bet 
abſurd enough to believe that 
root of this plant would do, by! 


root is an ingredient in the juk 
ad epilepticos of the Edinburgh pi 
macopceia, e | 


PALM e : Palne | 


formi, luteo, leoſo Sloan. Phan 
dactyliferæ Lin. Palm- oil I.] 
This oil is obtained from 
kernels of the fruit of a ſpect 
palm tree, which is a native of 
.coaſt of Guinea and Cape V 
iſlands. - From theſe places i 
been tranſplanted into Jamaia 
Barbadoes. The oil as brought 
us, is about the confiſtence 0 
ointment, and of an . 8 


5 


* 


rt II. 


87 i loſes its high colour, and 
ecomes White, when it ought to 
e rejected, as no longer fit for uſe. 
caſt are ſaid to make this oil part 
their food, and to employ it.for 
e ſame purpoſes as we do butter. 
ith us, it is rarely given inwardly, 
id uſed only in ſome external ap- 
lications, for pains and weakneſs of 
de nerves, cramps, ſprains, and the 
ike, The common people apply 
| to the cure of chilblains, and 
ben early made uſe of, not with- 
ut ſucceſs. It is an ingredient in 
he emollient ointment and ſtomach 
latter of the Edinburgh pharma- 
ppceia. - 11 | 

PAPAVERIS ALBI caprta : 
apaveris hortenſis ſemine allo C. B. 
Maaveris ſomniferi Lin. The large 
arden poppy, with white flowers 
nd ſeeds ; or the white poppy 3 
bs heads [L.] e 


PAPAVER NIGRUM : Papa- 
3 nigro ſemine C. B. — 
naller garden poppy, with purple 
lowers — b 3 Les the 
ack poppy. The college of Edin» 
argh ſeems to allow this ſpecies to 
e uſed promiſcuouſly with the 
repoing ; having dropt the diſ- 
Inction of white and black, and 
tained in the catalogue only the 
tle of papawer horten/e'; of which 
ley direct the heads, - ſeeds; and 
aves, for medicinal uſe, = 
The heads and ſtalks of | theſe 
ants contain a milky juice; which 
ay be collected in conſiderable 
Pantity, by lightly wounding them 
ten almoſt ripe. This juice, ex- 
led for a few. days to the air, 
Ickens into a ſtiff tenacious maſs, 
peeing in quality with the opium 
Wght from abroad. (See Ori- 
u), The juices of both the pop- 
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trons, not diſagreeable ſmell, 
ut — little taſte.” By long keep- 


The inhabitants of the Guinea 


) 


- Poppy 


wa” 


pies appear to be ſimilar to one 


another; the only difference is in 
the . afforded, which is ge- 
nerally in proportion to the ſize of 
the plants. The larger, or white 
poppy, is the ſort cultivated by the 
preparers of opium in the eaſtern 


countries, and for medicinal uſes in 
2 | + T9 Abo 7 


this. 4 oe Seb +7 
heads, boiled in water, 
impart to the menſtruum their nar- 
cotic juice, together with the other 
Juices, which they have in common 
with vegetable matters in general. 
The liquor ſtrongly preſſed out, 
ſuffered to ſettle, clarified | with 


74 


* * 
4 


_ whites of eggs, and evaporated to 


a due eonſiſtence, yields about one- 
fifth, or one-ſixth the weight of the 
heads, of extract. This poſſeſſes the 
virtues of opium; but requires to 
be given in double its doſe to an- 


ſwer the ſame intention, which it is 


ſaid to perform without oceaſioning 
a nauſea and giddineſs, the uſual 
conſequences of the other. (See 


the Edinburgh gſars abridg. vol. 1. 


pag. 158 and 132.) A ftrong de- 
coction of the heads, mixed with 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient to re- 


duce it into the conſiſtence of a 


ſyrup, becomes fit for keeping in 
a liquid form; and is the only of- 


ficinal preparation of the poppy. 
Both theſe preparations are ver 
uſeful, though liable to variation 


in point of ſtrength: nor does this 
inconvenience ſeem avoidable” by 
any care in the preſcriber, or the 


operator; ſince 2 heads 
h 


themſelves (according to the degree 
of maturity, and the ſoil and ſea- 
ſon of which they are the produce} 
contain different proportions of the 
narcotic: matter to the e | 


of the plant; as has been obſerved | 


in the Pharmacopoeia reformata 


The ſeeds of the poppy are by _ IJ 


many reckoned ſoporific : Juncker 

ſays, they have the ſame quality 

with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and 
Oo | {Herman 


Sas 
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Herman leoks upon them as a 
good ſubſtitute to opium; miſſed 
ably by an obſervation which 
olds in many plants, that the ſeeds 
are more efficacious than the veſſels 
in which they are contained. 
The ſeeds of the poppy have 
nothing of the narcotic juice which 
is lodged in their covering, and in 
the fialks z- an oil expreſſed from 
chem has been uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as oil olive; and the feeds 
themſelves taken as food. Their 
take is ſweetiſh and farinaceous. 


i, PAPAVERIS ERRATICI, e 
 Papaveris rbæados flores : Papaweris 
erratiei majoris C. 8B. Red poppy 
or . ; the repos — 
hairy wild ies, with deep re 
flowers 2 coloured ſeeds; 
its flowers [L. Z.] 8 
The flowers of this plant yield 
upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſame colour by in- 
Fuſion to aqueous liquors. A ſyrup 
of them is kept in the ſhops : this 
as valued chiefly for its. colour; 
though ſome expect from it a 
lightly anodyne virtue. TY 


5 ARALYSIS Wanne 8 Perbaſculi 


pratenſis odorati C. B. Primulæ ve- 


ri majoris Raii. Cowſlips: the 
Aowers [Z. Z.] 


This plant grows wild in marſhes 


and maiſt- meadows. The flowers 
appear in April; they have a plea- 
Jant- ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, ſome What aſttingent taſte. 
An infuſion of them, uſed as tea, 
is recommended as a mild corrobo- 
rant, in nervous complaints, and 
in ſome female diſorders proceed- 
ing from a deficiency of the men- 
ſtrual /purgations. - A ſtrong in- 
fuſion of them forms; with a proper 
"quantity of ſugar, an agreeable 
-yrup, which bas long maintained 
a place in the ſhops. | By boiling, 
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even for à little time, the 66 
flavour is deſtroyd. 
' PAREIRA BRAVA 154 
Jampelos Pareira Lin. tr 
This is the root of an Amerien ce 
convolvulus, brought to :us Win 
Brazil, in pieces of different u hi 
ſome no bigger than a man's now m 
others as large as a child's mM an 
It is crooked, and variouſly N thi 
led on the ſurface ; outwardly gf rei 
dark colour, internally of a du ba 
lowiſh, and interwoven with won p 
fibres, ſo that upon a traue con 
ſection, a number of concentrie i pro 
cles appear, croſſed with ere 
which run from the center to ice 
circumference. It has no fmell 8 fre 
the taſte is a little bitteriſh, blend n0 ; 
with a ſweetneſs, like that of li ſub! 
rice. This root is highly extoll half 
by the Brazilians and Portugue chre 
in a great variety of diſeaſes, | | 
ticularly againſt ſuppreſſiom P. 


urine, nephritic pains, and the a 
culus. In the two firſt, Geoln 
ſays he has given it with good {ut 
ceſs, and that the patient was f 
molt inſtantly relieved by it, a « 
pious diſcharge of urine ſucces 
ing. He likewiſe obſerved hn 
quantities of gravel, and even ſm 
ſtones, voided after its uſe. II 
effect he attributes not to-any 
thontriptic power, but to its 
ſolving the viſcid mucus, by wii 
the ſabulous matter had been 
tained, He likewiſe relates, 
he has had frequent experience 


the good effects of this root ric. 
deterging and healing ulcers | 

the kidneys and bladder, we FA 
the urine came away purulent in, 
mucous, and could not be warde 
at all without extreme pain ; Wil * 


the uſe of the parsira; the Wi 
ſoon: became clear, and of 21 
confiftence, and was eyacu# 
freely; and, by joining to thek 


* 


dicine balſam of Copaiba, the ulcer 
rfectly healed. The attenuatin 
quality, which he had diſcovere 
in this root, induced him to make 


ceeding from tenacious juices, and 
his expectations. In humoral aſth- 


and the patient almoſt ſuffocated by 
thick phlegm, an infuſion of pu- 
ira, after many other medicines 
[had proved ineffeftual, occaſioned 
a plentiful expectoration, and ſoon 
completed a cure. In the Jaundice, 
proceeding from thick bile, it did 
excellent ſervice : but in another 
iterical caſe, where the liver was 
ſwelled and hard, this medicine did 
no good. His doſe of the root in 


half a dram, in decoction two 
three drams. \ x 


PARIETART 2, ſeu Helxines 


Pellitory of the wall ; the leaves 
Ee] n nt 

This 1s a ſmall plant growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous, 
ſubſaline taſte, without any ſmell. 
It is one of the five emollient herbs, 
and in this intention is occaſionally 
made uſe of. It is an ingredient 
In the nephritic decoction of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. The ex- 
reſſed juice has been given in the 
loſe of three ounces as a diuretic. 


PASTINACA HORTENSIS : 
finaca latifolia ſativa Rai. 
arden parſneps. . 
AS TINACA SYLVESTRIS : 

Iatifolia Raii. 


afiinaca fylveftris 
ld Parſneps. | | 
The roots of the garden parſne} 
te uſed as food, and prove ſuffici- 
ty autritious. The ſeeds of both 
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trial of it in other diſeaſes, pro- 
in theſe likewiſe it fully anſwered 


mas, where the lungs are ſtuffed up, 


ſubſtance is from twelve grains to 


falia : Parietariæ officinarum C. B. 


PARTHE NIUM, vide Ma- 


ſorts are lightly aromatic 3 choſe '\ } 
the wild are ſtrongeſt. be * 


PENTAPHYLLT radix : 2nin- 
guefolii mayoris repentis C. B. Poten- 
rillæ reptantis Lin. Cinquefoil; th 
root [ 4 ” Rp e | 

This grows plentifully in hedges, 
and by road-fides. The root is mo- 
derately aſtringent; and as ſuch ts 
ſometimes given internally againſt 
diarrheez 'and other fluxes ; and 
employed in gargariſms for ſtrength- 
ening the gums, &c. The cortical 
part of the root may be taken; in 
ſubſtance, to the quantity of a 
dram: the internal part is confide- 
rably weaker, and requires to be 
given in double the doſe to produce 
the ſame effect. It is ſeldom uſed 
but as an ingredient in the theriaca. 


PEPONUM. /emen : Peponts ob- 
longi C. B. The pumpion ; its 
ſeeds DLZ. : 3 5 28 

Theſe ſeeds are very rarely met 
with in the ſhops : in quality theß 
are not different from thoſe of cu- 
cumbers, melons, and the others 
called cold ſeeds. 1. 


= 


PERICLYMENUM, vide Ca- 


PERSICARLE MITIS foks - 
Perficarie maculoſe Raii. Poligoni 
Perficariæ Lin. Spotted arſmart': 
the leaves. © r 
This grows wild in moiſt watery 
places: the leaves ſomewhat re- 
ſemble thoſe of the perfica malus, 
and haye generally a blackiſh 
ſpot in the middle: their taſte is 
roughiſh and ſubſaline. This herb 
is recommended chiefly for exter- 
nal purpoſes. Tournefort aſſures 
us (in the Memoirs of the French 
academy, 1703) that it is one of 
the beſt vulneraries and antiſeptics 
he knows, and that a decoction of 
it in wine ſtops gangrenes in a 
ſurpriſing manner. The preſent 
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ance on it. | | L. E.] Chinchona officinalis Ly 
HE | ruvian bark; the bark of a tl 
PERSICARIZA URENTIS //2- flender tree, growing in Peri, | 
ka : Perficarie vulgaris acris, five is brought to us in pieces of dif; 
SHaropiperis Raii. 3 arſmart, ferent ſizes, ſometimes. rolled y 
lakeweed, or water pepper; the into ſhort thick quills, and ſome. 
lea Hk times flat. The outſide is brownih 
This ſort is readily diſtinguiſh- and generally covered in part with 
able from the former, by its pun- a whitiſh moſs ; the inſide ig of 1 
gent, biting, pepper-like taſte. Its yellowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty ira 
virtues are thoſe of an acrid ſtimu- colour. It has a lightly aromatic 
lating medicine: in phlegmatic ha- ſmell, ſomewhat muſty, yet ng 
bits, it promotes the urinary diſ- diſagreeable; a bitteriſh, aftrin 
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charge, and has frequently done gent taſte, which dwells long up on 
good ſervice in ſcorbutic complaints. the tongue, accompanied with e b: 
he freſh leaves are ſometimes ap- degree of aromatic warmth, - The rox 

| plied externally for cleanſing old ſmall, thin, flat pieces, are M ant 
fiſtulous ulcers, and conſuming fun- ſome accounted the beſt ; by-ather, s, : 
gous fleſh : for theſe purpoſes they the quill ſort, with the roughet{MF the 


bur d 
le fe 


are ſaid, to be employed by the far- coat, eſpecially if of a bright c 
riers, among whom they have been namon colour on the inſide; thong 


principally made uſe of. the large flat pieces, whether rough a: 
(( EOS SS > or ſmooth, of a lighter or dare little 
PERSIC E MALI Flores: Per- colour, are often of equal goodnels.hoder: 
fice molli carne, Ic. C. B. Amygaali The beft bark is that which uMiſotes | 
Perfice Lin. The peach tree; its ſtrongeſt in ſmell. and taſte; thilfoſcns 
flowers [Z.] 5 likewiſe proves friable between f erate 
Peach flowers have an agreeable teeth, and does not ſeparate in ken; 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte : diſtill- fibres; it breaks, not ſhivery, bu e om 
ed, without any addition, by the cloſe and ſmoo tu.  exhi 
heat of a water-bath, they yield The virtues of this bark, as e, 
one-ſixth their weight, or more, of febrifuge, were diſcovered by er th 
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a whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr. Indians about the year 1500. . 
Bolduc obſerves, communicates to rope did not become acquainted 
a large quantity of other liquids, with it till 1649: nor was it 
a flavour like that of the kernels of ceived into general practice till f 
fruits. An infuſion in water of veral years after this; ſome ill con 
half an ounce of the freſh gather- ſequences, enſuing from its 1mpri 
ed flowers, or a dram of them dent uſe, having brought it tor 
when dried, ſweetened with ſugar, time into diſrepute. At preſet 
proves for children an uſeful laxa- it is looked upon as the moſt effec 
tive and anthelmintic. The leaves tual remedy in intermittent fett 
of the tree are, in this intention, of almoſt every kind, and fate 
ſomewhat more efficacious, though all ages and conſtitutions ; pi 
leſs. agreeable. The fruit has the vided. it be judiciouſly and ſcale cf 
ſame quality with the other ſweet ably adminiſtered, - and due rep ect 
Fruits, that of abating heat, quen- be had to the circumſtances of f Il ha 
ching thirſt, and gently looſening diſeaſe. The modern practice, e of 
1 vious to the uſe of this 121 "ke 
F | £7: hee a "2" -- + dite 
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part II. 
ually gives an emetic at the begin- 
ing of a paroxyſm. In ſome caſes 
eathartic, and in plethoric habits 
enæſection, are premiſed. Theſe 
ender the bark not only more ſafe, 
at likewiſe more certain and 
xeedy in its operation. Where 
eſe evacuations are neglected, 4 
ot ſufficiently plentiful, the diſ- 
be, if of long ſtanding, ſcarce 
jelds to the cortex; or if it appear 
t length ſubdued, yet the patient 
des not recover his ſtrength, and 
jon ſuffers a relapſe. The ufe of 
je bark is begun at the end of a 
aroxyſm, and repeated, in the 
nantity of half a dram (more or 
ſs, according to the circumſtances 
the patient) every third or fourth 
bur during the intermiſſion, Where 
te fever is of the bilious kind, 
d accompanied with great heat, 
little nitre is joined. In all caſes, 
oderate exerciſe generally pro- 
otes its effect. At firſt, it uſually 
lens the belly, and ſometimes 
erates as if a cathartic had been 
ken; and by theſe means ſupplies 
e omiſſion of evacuations before 
exhibition, If the purging con- 


er the purpoſes intended by it. 
ſuch caſe, a little opium is 
ded, which effectually ſuppreſſes 
e flux. If after this the patient 
tinue too coſtive, recourſe is had 
glyſters. 
er, ought not to be ſtopt too ſoon: 
the contrary, where the bark 
5 not itſelf produce this effect, 
b neceſſary, as Dr. Mead informs 
to join to it a little rhubarb, ſo 


by theſe means the diſeaſe is 
re effectually cured, + and leſs 
ject to de followed by a dropſy, 
Il habit of body: after a dram 
Wo of rhubarb have been taken, 
tobe diſcontinued, and the bark 


5 been removed, the medi- 


* 


— 
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ne, the medicine does not an- 
The looſeneſs, how- 


to occaſion for a time two ſtools a 


dited by itſelf, After the fe- 
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cine is continued for ſome time long- 
er, to prevent a relapſe; and eva- 
cuations, unleſs abſolutely neceſſary, 

abſtained from. The diſeaſe is ne- 
vertheleſs ſeldom completely cured. 
before ſome very conſiderable eva- 
cuation, either by ſtool, urine, or. 
perſpiration, enſues : if this do 
not ſucceed ſpontaneouſly, cathar-. 
tics, diuretics, or diaphoretics, are. 


given in conjunction with the bark, 


otherwiſe the patient continuesweak, . 
and without appetite, till either the 
diſeaſe returns, or changes into one 
of a different kind. 5 ws 
In ſymptomatic agues, heQic and 
purulent fevers, cacochymic habits, 
and where the hypochondres are. 
ſwelled and diſtended, this medi- 
cine is improper, and for the molt. ' 


part prejudicial, Its manifeſt aſtrin- 


gency forbids its uſe in obſtructions 
of the abdominal viſcera, or ſup- 
preſſions of any critical evacuation; 
until the obſtruction be firſt remove .' 
ed, or the evacuation have had its 
due courſe. EC Wong 

In acute, inflammatory, or ma- 


lignant fevers, the bark does not 


ſeem to have any good effect. Never- . 
theleſs, in the decline of long ner- 
vous fevers, or after a remiſſion, 
when from bad habit, old age, fa- 
tigue, or the like, the patient is ex- 
tremely weak, and the | 
the cortex proves a medicine of ex- 
cellent ſervice ; provided there be 
no extravaſation, that the veſſels re-. 
main entire, and pus be not already. . 
formed. | „„ 
Peruvian bark has likewiſe been 
found eminently ſerviceable in gan- 
grenes and mortifications, proceed... 
ing either from an internal or ex- 
ternal cauſe. In all the caſes of this 
kind, where it proved ſucceſsful, it. -. 
occaſioned a kind of ſuppuration, 


\ 


which degenerated when the uſe of, | 


the medicine was diſcontinued, and 
again turned kindly upon bee 
it. 


* 


Some have been hence induced 


0 3 to 


pulſe low,. 
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intermiſſions. 


cold; heat enab 


to try the cortex in variolous caſes, 
where either the puſtules did not 
rightly ſuppurare, or petechiz ſhew- 
ed a diſpoſition to a gangrane; and 
here likewiſe it anſwered expecta- 
tion : the empty veſicles filled with 


matter, watery ſanies changed into 


thick white pus, the petechiæ be- 
came gradually of a pale colour, 
and at length diſappeared, and tbe 
pox began to turn ſooner than was 
pc ("1 See the Edinburgh medi- 
cal zfſays. 

The bark has been applied like- 
wiſe, and not without ſucceſs, to 
the cure of periodic head-achs, 


 hyfteric and hypochondriac fits, and 


other diſorders, which have regular 
By its aſtringency 
and aromatic quality, it ſtrengthens 
the whole nervous ſyſtem, and proves 


uſeful in weakneſs of the ſtomach, 


and ſundry chronical diſorders, pro- 
ceeding from too great laxity of the 
fibres. In obſtinate uterine fluxes, 
and old gleets, bark joined with 
chalybeates has good effedts. 

The virtues of Peruvian-bark 
reſide chiefly in a refinous ſub- 


ſtance, and hence are extracted in 


perfection by rectified ſpirit. By 
ſtrong coction in water, the reſin is 
melted out, and mingled with the 
water; which whilſt hot, appears 
tranſparent, but in cooling, grows 
turbid, and depoſits great part of 
the . reſin to the bottom. Water 
elevates in diſtillation the aromatic 
part of the bark; pure ſpirit brings 


over nothing. Hence an aqueous ex- 
tract proves not only leſs in quanti- 


ty, but likewiſe inferior in quality to 
one made with rectifſied ſpirit. Proof 
7 extracts the virtues of this 
rug in tolerable 1 in the 

f enables it to take up 
more than it can retain when cold. 
Spirit of fal ammoniac, prepared 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, gains very 
little from the cortex, either with or 
without heat; the ſpirit prepared 
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Part 
with quicklime, and the dulgj 
ſpirit, in -a few hours bee rde 

rongly impregnated with it Mee 


and taſte. Tan 


The officinal preparations 
bark are, an extract [L. E.] iel 
[E.] ſpirituous, tincture [L. Þ, 
tincture in volatile ſpirit 5 f Ti 
compound tincture [E.] It is libro 
ingredient atſo in the flomactiijo"« 
tincture [E. | ee. 

The ſubſtances uſually jc e 
with bark in preſcription ſeem al 
culated either to promote its 
cacy, or merely for reducing it M 


to the intended form; with bon 


much regard to its agreeablenel 
and the conveniency of taking 
This is nevertheleſs a point of re 
conſequence, as its taſte, and e ero 
quantity which is neceſſary, mak 
the patient too frequently loath | 
before enough has been taken 
produce the deſired effect. If & 
ſigned to be given in the ſolid bolt 
of a bolus, electary, &c. it auf em 
be made up, not, as is cuſtoma es- 
with ſyrups, but with mucilage 
with the former, it ſticks about ſtern 
mouth and fauces, whence its u le 
remains for a conſiderable neee 
with the latter, it paſſes freal 
ſcarce leaving any taſte in Wu 
mouth. Aromatics do not prev 
the taſte of the bark from diſcorenye9«: 
ing itſelf ; extract of liquorice lor 
effectually conceals it. The extra_iſ'" ! 
of logwood alſo, joined to that 
bark, and a proper quantity * 
mucilage, form a very elegant agen 
agreeable compoſition, 


* PERUVIANUS CORTI 
RUBER : Red Peruvian Bark. 

The red bark, as it is called, 
in much larger and thicker piec 
than the common, Moſt of d 
pieces are concave, though i 
rolled together, like the qui 
bark. They break ſhort, like" 


beſt common bark; and 299 
g | evident 
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-4-ntly compoſed of three layers, quantities in the warmer ones. Some 
The outer is thin, rugged, fre- are met with in different parts of ' 
Luently covered with a moſſy ſub- England ; and many of our com- 
lance, and of a reddiſh brown co- mon bituminous minerals, as pit- 
bur. The middle is thicker, more coal, &c. afford, on diſtillation, 
mpatt, and of a darker colour : oils not greatly different. 
is very brittle and refinous. The The fineſt ſort of this commodi- . 
b nermoſt layer is more woody and ty comes from the dutchy of Mo- 
Ebrous, and of a brighter red. In dena in Italy, where three different 
ondering this bark, the middle kinds are found; the beſt is al- 
yer, which ſeems to contain the moſt as clear, fluid, and tranſparent 
reateſt proportion of reſinous mat- as water, of a highly 2 
ter, does not break ſo readily as the yet not diſagreeable ſmell, ſome- 
ef; 2 circumſtance to be attend. what like that of reftified oil of 
xd to, leſt the moſt active part amber: the ſecond ſort is of a clear 
hould be left out of the fine pow- yellow colour, not ſo fluid as the 
der, | former, leſs penetrating, and par- 
This red bark to the taſte diſ- taking more of the oil of amber 
peers all the peculiar flavour of the ſmell : the third, or worſt, is of a 
eruvian bark, but much ſtronger blackiſh red colour, of a thicker 
jan the common officinal ſort, conſiſtence, and more diſagreeable 
With reſpe& to medical proper- than the two foregoing, The firſt of 
ties, from numerous and repeated theſe is very rare y met with in the 
ials it appears, that the red bark ſhops ; the ſecond, mixed with a 
poſſeſſes the ſame virtues with the little of the third, and ſome ſub- 
common, but in a much higher tile oils, is uſually ſent us inſtead of 
depree, A fingle half ounce of this it. Petroleum readily catches fire, 
has radically cured an obſtinate in- and, if pure, burns entirely away: 
termittent, where many ounces of diſtilled, it becomes ſomewhat more 
the other kind had either had no pellucid than before (a {mall quan- 
efet, or merely a temporary one. tity of yellowiſh matter remaining) 
There have been lately diſcover- and loſes much of its natural ſmell, 
el in the province of Santa-Fe, It unites with the eſſential oils of 
four degrees and a half north of the vegetables, not at all with vinous ' 
equator, two kinds of the chin- ſpirits. The finer ſorts are ſo light 
chona, one of which appears to be as to ſwim upon the moſt highly 
the ſame with the red bark of Peru; rectified fpirit of wine, 
the other, one of the white ſpecies. Petroleum 1s at preſent very rare- 
This is a fortunate diſcovery, as it ly employed as a medicine, though 
points out a new ſtore of this moſt if the finer kinds could be procured 
nluable medicine, when the ancient genuine, they ſhould ſeem to de- 
ones ſhall be exhauſted, ſerve ſome notice : they are more a- 
| greeable than the oil of amber, and 
PETROLEUM [Z.] Rock oil. milder than that of turpentine; of 
This is a general name for ſun- the virtues of both of which they par- 
(ry liquid bitumens, or mineral ricipate. They are principally re- 
vs, which ſpontaneouſly exude -commended by authors for external 
from the earth, or from clefts. of purpoſes, againſt pains and aches, 
rocks, Theſe oils are found in al- in paralytic complaints, and for 
nol all countries, but in greateſt preventing chilblains. For theſe 


* 
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ders. 


intentions, ſome of the more com- 
mon mineral oils have been made 
uſe of with good ſucceſs; an oil 
extracted from a kind of ſtone coal 
has been cried up among the com- 


mon people, under the name of 


Britiſh oil, for rheumatic pains, &c. 
even this is often counterfeited by 
a ſmall portion of oil of amber ad- 


ded to the common expreſſed oils. 


PETROLEUM BARBADEN- 
SE [L.] Barbadoes tar. 29 

This is thicker than the foregoing 
petrolea, and nearly of the conſiſt- 
ence of common tar. It is of a 
reddiſh black colour, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
ſorts. This bitumen is found in ſe- 


veral of our American iſlands, where 
It is eſteemed by the inhabitants of 


great ſervice as a ſudorific, and in 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, 


though in eaſes of this kind, at- 


tended with inflammation, it 1s cer- 
tainly improper ; they likewiſe ap- 
ply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 

loys it as a menſtruum for ſulphur 
in the bal/amum ſulphuris Barba- 
denſe, and directs an oil to be di- 
ſtilled from it: that of Edinburgh 
has not yet received it. | 


PETROSELINI MACEDO- 
NICI /emen : Apii Macedonici C. B. 
Macedonian parſley ; the ſeeds [L. 


PETROSELINI VULGARIS. 


. ſemen, folia, radix : Apii hortenfis 


ſeu petroſelini vulgo C. B. Common 
parſley ; the roots, leaves [E.] and 
ſeeds L. E.] 22 

The former of theſe plants is ſome- 


times met with in our gardens ; the 
latter is commonly cultivated for 
culinary purpoſes. 


both have an aromatic flavour, and 
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à contrary effect to that intend 


wort; the root. 


The ſeeds of 
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are occaſionally made uſe of ax 
minatives, c. Thoſe of the I. 
cedonian - parſley are the ftronge 
though generally ſupplied by ty 
other. The root of ' parfley is ay 
of the five aperient roots, and i 
this intention is ſometimes mades 
ingredient in apozeme and d 
drinks: if liberally uſed, itü g 
to occaſion flatulencies, and th 
by diſtending the viſcera, produy 


by it; the taſte of this root is fon 
what ſweetiſh, with a light degm 
of warmth and aromatic flavour 
The ſeeds of the Macedonian pul 
ley are an ingredient in mithriday 
and theriaca ; and thoſe of the con 
T* in the electary of bay-berrg 


 PEUCEDANT radix : Paal ; 
Germanici C. B. Peucedani officns 
lis Lin. Hogs fennel, or ſulphu 


This plant grows wild by the ft 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady plac 
The roots have a ſtrong dilagree 
able ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling 
that of ſulphureous ſolutions z ani 
an unQuous, ſubacrid, bitteril 
taſte, They are looked upon 
ſtimulating and attenuating, 2 
ſuppoſed to promote expeRorati 
and urine : the expreſſed juice n 
employed by the ancients, as an 
rhine in lethargic diſorders. Th 
preſent practice pays no regard 
them in any intention. _— 


PHU, vide VaLERIANA Srl 
VESTRIS. | 


PILOSELLA, vide Avx1icul 

MURIS, 1 8 
PIM ENT A, vide Papss J 

MAICENSE. | ©) no 


PIMPINELL.E SANGUISO| 
BA folia « Pimpinellz Janguijat 
en 


* 
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ts the leaves. 
This grows wild upon dry chalky 
: ſuch as is cultivated in gar- 
xs, though preferred by ſome, 18 
Grior in quality to the wild ſort. 
de leaves are mildly aſtringent, 
d have been ſometimes employed 
this intention, in dyſenteries and 
emorrhages. n 


bIMpIN ELLE SAXI FRAGE 
r, ſemen, folia. Burnet ſaxi- 
we; the root [L. E.] leaves and 
dds [E.] | 
1 bn of this plant are taken 
tice of by medical writers: 

1. Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, 
bella candida C. B. This is the 
cies celebrated by the German 
iters under the name of pimpinel- 
alba : it is not very common in 
b country, and therefore our mar- 
ts have been generally ſupplied 
th the following. | 

2. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor fo- 
b ſanguiſorbe Raii. T ragoſelinum 
run majus Tourn. This is not 
requently met with in dry paſ- 
grounds. 1 
3. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 
J. foliis diſſectis Hiſt. Oxon. This 
tis the moſt common in the 
(ds about London: it grows taller 
In the others, but the leaves are 


. : ? ' 
All theſe plants ſeem to be poſ- 


er only in external appearance 
Leven 1n this, their difference is 
nconſiderable, that Linnæus has 
ed them into one, under the ge- 
ral name of pimpinella. Our col- 
es, inſtead of the firſt, which bas 
n generally underſtood as the 
inal fort, allow either of the 


uſed promiſcuouſly.. ... | 
. eful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
ch is entirely extracted by rec- 
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led of the ſame qualities, and to 


ters (which are more common) to - 


be roots of pimpinella have a 


* 7 


tiſied ſpirit: in diſtillation, the 
menſtruum ariſes, leaving all that _ 
it had taken up from the root, 
united into a pungent aromatie 


reſin. This root promiſes, from 
its ſenſible qualities, to be a medi- 


cine of confiderable utility; though 


little regarded in common practice: 


the only officinal compoſition in 


which it is an ingredient, is the 
pulvis ari compofitus [L.] Stahl, 
Hoffman, and other German 


ſtomachic, reſolvent, detergent, diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, and alexiphar- 
mac. They frequently gave it, and 


not without ſucceſs, in ſcorbutic 


and cutaneous diſorders, foulneſs 
of the blood and juices, tumours 


and obſtructions of the glands, and 
diſeaſes proceeding from a defici- 
ency of the fluid ſecretions in gene- 
Boerhaave directs the uſe of 


ral. 
this medicine in aſthmatic and*hy- 
dropic caſes, where the ſtrongeſt re- 


ſolvents are indicated: the form he 0 


prefers is a watery infuſion; but 


the ſpirituous tincture poſſeſſes the 


virtues of the root in much greater 
perfection. E HET 1 


py y 


There 1s another ſpecies of pim- 


pinella called nigra, from its root 


being externally of a bright black 
colour, whilſt thoſe of the forego- 
ing ſorts are whitiſh : this is re- 
markable for its yielding an efſen= 
tial oil of a blue colour. It'grows 


wild in ſome parts of Germany, 
Swiſſerland, &c. and is now and 


them met with in our gardens, 


" PINUS axcleiet reflac-e Pim © 


tive C. B. et Pinus fylveftris C. B. 


Pine tree; the kernels of its fruit 


or cones, and its reſin [F.] | 
The pine tree differs from the 


_ firs in having its leaves ſtanding in 
pairs, thoſe of the firs being ſolita» 


ry. The pine abounds with the 
ſame kind of reſinous juice 28 _ 


by- 
ſicians, are extremely fond of it, 
and: recommend it as an excellent _ 
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ir trees ( ſee the articles Terebinthina 
and Thas vulgare.) The kernels 


have a very pleaſant ſweet taſte, 
and INE to be nearly of the 
ſame quality with ſweet almonds : 
they are confidered rather as diete- 
tic than medicinal. articles 


PIPER NIGRUM [L. E.] Black 
pepper 3 the fruit of a plant grow- 


ing in Java, Malabar, &c. gathered 
probably before it is fully ripe, and 


exſiccated in the ſun. 


PIPER ALBUM [L. E.] White 
pepper; the fruit of the black pep- 
per plant gathered when ripe, and 
decorticated by maceration in wa- 
ter. The grains, as brought to us, 
have ſometimes pieces of a dark 
coloured ſkin ſtill upon them. 


PIPER LONGUM IL. E.] 
Long pepper. This is the fruit of a 
different plant growing alſo in the 


- Eaſt-Indies. It is of a cylindrical 


figure, about an inch and a half in 
length ; the external ſurface ap- 
pears compoſed of numerous minute 
grains diſpoſed round the fruit in 
a kind of ſpiral direction. 

All theſe ſpices have a pungent 
ſmell, and a very hot biting taſte. 
The long fort, which is the hotteſt 
and ſtrongeſt, is moſt frequently 


made uſe of for medicinal purpoſes ; 
the black, as being more grateful, 


for culinary ones ; the white, which 
is the weakeſt of the three, is rarely 
employed for either, The warmth 
and pungency of theſe ſpices reſides 
chiefly in their reſinous part; their 


aromatic odour in an eſſential oil. 


The genuine diſtilled oil ſmells 
ſtrong of the pepper, but has very 
little acrimony ; the remaining de- 
coction inſpiſſated, yields an ex- 
tract conſiderably pungent. A tinc- 
ture made in rectified ſpirit is ex- 
-tremely hot and fiery; a few drops 
-of it ſet the mouth as it were in a 


Fame, | 


tracts its pungency and flavout, 


per, or capſicum ; the fruit 


* - 
Part ; 
1 


The white pepper is an 4 

dient in philonium and mithiriday 
the black, in the pulvig antilyſy 
electary of bayberries ; cn 
Paulina, and theriaca ; the ls 
in the bitter wine, | aromatic a 
ture, powder and pills; e 
pound powders of bole and 
dium, the confectio Paulina, y 
thridate, and theriaca [L.] 


PIPER JAMAICENSETL 
Pimento, or Jamaica pepper 
amomum of many of the Gay 
writers. | 

This is the produce of our 
plantations, It is the fruit d 
large tree growing ſpontaneouſly 
the mountainous parts of Jamai 
called by Sir Hans Sloane, 
arborea, aromatica, foliis lai 
The ſmell of this ſpice reſemble 
mixture of cinnamon, cloves, i 
nutmegs ; its taſte approaches 
that of cloves, or a mixture o 
three foregoing ; whenceitha 
ceived the name of all-picy, 1 
ſhops have been for ſome'time 
cuſtomed to employ this aon 
as a ſuccedaneum to the morect 
ſpices, and from them it has 
introduced into our hoſpitals, 1 
London college has given it a} 
in their diſpenſatory, and dine 
ſimple water to be diſtilled from 
which poſſeſſes the flavour of 
pimento in great perfedion, 
yields a large quantity of a 
ſant eſſential oil, which fink 
water. This oil, recommend 
the Pharmacopcia reformats, 
now received into the Edindu 
Pharmacopesia, Rectified ipint 


elevates nothing in diſtillation. 


PIPER INDICUM : Ca 
fliguis longis propendentibus f 
Capficum annuum Lin, Guines i 
eat 
acid 


283 
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vied in our gardens ; it ripens its 
d pods in September or October. 
de taſte of capſicum 1s extremely 
eent and acrimonious, ſetting 
WS. mouth as it were on fire. It is 
rely made uſe of in medicine, 
ry purpoſes. A ſpecies of it, 
, is the baſis of a powder brought 
thence under the name of Caya 
pers * 


PIX LIQUIDA [L. E.] Tar; 
thick, black, unctuous ſubſtance 
tained from old pines and fir- 
ves, by burning them with a 
le ſmothering heat. It differs 
mm the native reſinous juice of 
e trees (ſee T erebinthina) in hav- 
g received a diſagreeable impreſ- 
n from the fire, and containing a 
tion of the ſaline and otherjuices 
ted with the reſinous and oily; 
| the mediation of theſe, a part 
the terebinthinate oil proves diſ- 
Iuble in aqueous liquors, which 
tat little or nothing from the 
rer turpentines. Water impreg- 
ted with the more ſoluble parts 
tar, proves, in conſequence of 
b bot pungent oil, warm and ſti- 
lating, It ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe 
d quickens the circulation. By 
ſe qualities, in cold languid 
legmatic habits, it H— 
ſolids, attenuates viſcid juices, 
$ obſtructions of the minuter 
els, and promotes perſpiration 
the fluid ſecretions in general; 
il in hot bilious temperaments, 
Uiſpoſes to inflammation, and 
ravates the complaints which it 
deen employed to remove. 


IX ARIDA [Z. E.] Dry or 
© pitch. | 
lis is the pix liquida exſiccated 
beat: in this proceſs, a part of 
zeid and the more volatile oil 


The Materia Medien. 
are diſſipated along with the aque- 
ous moiſture ; and hence the 
duct proves conſiderably leſs active. 
It is made uſe of only in external 


This is an annual plant culti - 


ing chiefly employed for culi- 
led in the Weſt-Indies bird pep- 


* * 
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applications, as a warm 
reſinous ſubſtance. 


PIX NAVALIS. This is gene- 
rally allowed to be the ſame with 
the foregoing dry pitch or inſpiſſat» 
ed tar: hence in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia the terms pix ffeca 
and fix navalis are made fſynony- 


adhefive, 


mous. According to Geoffroy, it is | 


compounded of a ſtrange mixture of 
tallow, tar, palimpiſſa, and an ar- 
tificial black pitch; which artificial - 


pitch is itſelf compoſed of tar and 


alimpiſſa; and this palimpiſſa is 
as pr than an outer 3 
ſo that notwithſtanding this ſhow 
of compoſition, the reſult is only a 
mixture of pitch with a little tal» 


low. 


PIX BURGUNDICA [L. Z. 
Burgundy pitch. This is of a ſo- 
lid conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoft, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and more 
agreeable in ſmell than either of 
the foregoing. Geoffroy relates, 
that it is compoſed of gallipot (a 
ſolid whitiſh reſin which ſeparates 
from ſome of the zerebinthine as 
they run from the tree) melted 
with common turpentine and a lit- 
tle of irs diſtilled oil. Dale informs 
us, from the relation of a gentle- 
man who ſaw the preparation of 
this commodity in Saxony (whence 
we are chiefly ſupplied with it), 
that it is no more than the common 
turpentine boiled a little. | 
All theſe ſubſtances are employed 


in the ſhops only in external com- 


poſitions. The dry pitch and Bur- 
gundy pitch, are ingredients in ſe- 
veral plaſters, ointments, and ce- 
rates: and tar gives name to one 
of the ointments. 8 
as | PLAN. 


#. 
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PLANTAGINIS LATIFOLILE 
Folia, ſemen : Common broad-leaved 

lantane, called /eptinervia, from 

s having ſeven large nerves or ribs 
running along each leaf ; the nar- 
row-leaved ſort has only five ribs, 
and hence is named guinguenervia. 
They are both common in fields, 
and by road-ſides. The leaves are 
lightly aſtringent, and the ſeeds 
ſaid to be ſo; and hence they ſtand 


other caſes where medicines of this 
kind are proper. The leaves bruiſed 
a little, are the uſual application of 
the common people to {ſlight fleſh 
wounds. The Edinburgh college 
directs an extract to be made from 
the leaves. a 
PLUMBUM [L. E.] Lead. 

This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold. It melts in a moderate 
heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume and 
partly into an aſh- coloured calx 
{plumbum uſtum ); this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its ſurface, 
becomes firſt yellow, and after- 
wards of a deep red, Cminium or 
red lead); if in this proceſs the fire 
be ſuddenly raiſed to a conſiderable 
height, the calx melts, aſſumes the 
appearance of oil, and on cooling 
forms a ſoft leafy ſubſtance of a 


1 


rtbarge. ) The proper menſtruum of 
this metal is aquafortis: the veget- 
able acids likewiſe diſſolve it, but 
in very ſmall quantity: a quart of 
diſtilled vinegar will not take up a 


negar, it is by degrees corroded in- 
to a white powder C ceruſſe) which is 
conſiderably more eaſy of ſolution, 


are the baſis of ſeveral officinal 
this metal made with diſtilled vi- 


V 
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recommended in hzmorrhages, and. 


of danger, and ought never to 


yellowiſh or reddiſh colour Cli- 


dram ; expoſed to the ſteam of vi- 


The calces of lead diſſolve, by heat, 
in expreſſed oils; theſe mixtures 


plaſters and ung uents. Cryitals of 


* 


Part 
negar (called, from their ſweet 
taſte, ſugar of lead) and a fn 
drawn from theſe and green Mu 
are likewiſe kept in the ſhops, A 

Preparations of lead, given 
ternally, are ſuppoſed to incrafſy 
the fluids, abate inflammation, a 
reſtrain venereal defires. The ſup 
is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has beg 
uſed, it is ſaid, with good ſuceeh 


in hemorrhages, the fluor albys . 
ſeminal gleets, &c. The tinduy T3 
is recommended for the like py ” 
poſes ; and for checking immode gut 
rate ſweats in phthifical c . 


whence it has been uſually call 
tinctura ntiphthifica, The inter 
uſe of this metal is nevertheleſs fy 


ventured upon unleſs in deſperat 
caſes, after other medicines hay 
been employed without taking d 
fect: it often occaſions violeal 
colics ; and though it ſhould nd 
prove immediately hurtful, its 1 
conſequences, are ſure, though ſloy 
tremors, ſpaſms, or lingering tab 
too frequently follow. 
* Mr. Goulard, a ſurpeon « 
Montpellier, wrote a treatiſe, fon 
few years ago, profeſſedly on tit 
external uſe of lead, which has beet 
the means of greatly extending tif 
uſe of it. The baſis of his prep 
rations is what he calls the ea 
of lead, which is a ſolution of li 
tharge in ſtrong vinegar, by boil 
it gently to the conſiſtenee of a thi 
ſyrup, and after it has ſtood to ſettit 
the clear part is to be poured d 
for uſe. A ſmall portion of ti 
diluted in a large quantity of 6 
water, makes his vegeto-miner 
water, which is employed as ai 
tion or fotus, or boiled with bred 
to make a cataplaſm, Ihe erte 
is likewiſe combined with unguend 
ous matters into a variety of fo 
| Theſe preparations have been foul 
of great utility in various caſes! 
inflammation, particularly of! 
| | ery pelato! 
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ſpelatous kind, and in thoſe in full of ſmall tubercles, which are 
ſequence of burns and ſcalds. reſembled to the feet of an inſet ; 
eir application has not, in. the whence the name of the plant. The 
nion of moſt practitioners, been taſte of theſe roots is ſweetiſn and 
-ried to produce any of thoſe nauſeous... ++ sz. of Fo 
bctons of the nervous ſyſtem, -; Polypody has been employed in 
ich characterize the poiſonous ef- medicine for many ages; neverthe- 
b: of lead taken internally, - leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The ancients held it 
POLIT, /n Polii montani ſummi: to be a powerful purger of melan= 
u. Poley mountain; the tops cholic humours; by degrees, it 
. 5 came to be looked upon as an ev a- 
It has been N bota- cuator of all humours in general: 
writers, what ſpecies of poley at length, it was ſuppoſed only to 
ht. to be employed in medicine. gently looſen the belly; and after> 
je London college allows the pro- wards even this quality was denied 
ſeuous uſe of two, the polium ma- it: ſucceeding phyſicians declared 
num erectum Monſpeliacum C. B. it to be aſtringent; of this number 
run capitatum Lin. and the po- is Boerhaave, who eſteems it mo- 
m anguſtifolium Cretitum C. B. derately ſtyptic, and antiſcorbutic, 
rum creticum Lin. The firſt is For our own part, we have had no 
fetimes cultivated” in our gar- direct experience of it: nor is it 
,and is the ſort with which the employed in practice, It is proba- 
(ps have been generally ſupplied, ble that (as Juncker ſuppoſes) the 
ey have both a light, aromatic freſh root may looſen the belly, and 
ell, and a bitteriſn taſte; that that it has not this effect when dry. 
bught from Crete is the moſt 2 2 e ME 205 
cable, 'They ſtand recommend-. POLYTRICHUM, vide TRAI- 
in catarrhs, uterine. diſorders, cCHOQMANES,, / | ID 


#4 


, but at preſent are ſcarce other- _ 44 5.6 
k made uſe of than as an in- _POMPHOLYX: a calx, or flow- 
ent in the mithridate and the- ers, of zinc, produced in the fur- 
133 „ naces where copper is made into 
g thi +/+... braſs by calamine, the ore of zinc. 
rep POLYGON ATUM, vide 81- It is found adhering to the covers 
UCL LUM SALOMON]S,, | of the crucibles, &c, either in form 
of li 14,14... of thin cruſts, or of a light downy 
ol 0LYGONUM, vide CexTi- matter; generally of a pure white 


4 DUM. 5 colour, though ſometimes yellowiſh. 
e | (SN A 


— 


| {4a 7 See inch sit Hull +5 ub 
red d FOLYPODIL radi: Filicis. FP 178 e ans, 5; ns 
f OU 0:22 Herm. Polypody ; the POPULI NIGRÆ gemme + Po» 
of e. it's pulli nigre C. B. The black pop- 
* ch pody is a capillary plant, lar; its buds Li ebnen 


10g upon old walls, the trunks The black poplar is a large tree, 
brei kecayed trees, &c. That found growing wild in watery places ; it 
ew en the ak is generally preferred, is eaſily raiſed and very quick of 
gen Woh not ſenſibly different from growth, The young +buds or ray 
form others. The roots are long and nn of the leaves, which ap- 
* Ader, of 2 reddiſh brown colour pear in the beginning of ſpring, 
cales be outlide, greeniſh within, abound: with a yellow, unRuous, 


oft 
che odorout 


odorous juice. They have hither- 
to been employed chiefly in an oint- 
ment, which received its name from 
them; though they are certainly ca- 
pable of being applied to other pur- 
poſes. A tincture of them made in 
reQified ſpirit, yields, upon being 
inſpiſſated, a fragrant reſin ſuperior 
to many of thoſe brought from 
abroad. Gn 
PORRI radix + Porri tommunis 
capitati C. 3. Leeks ; the root. 
This participates of the virtues of 


arlick, from which it differs chief- 


ly in being much weaker. See Al- 


PORTULACE tes : Portu- P 
lacæ hortenfis latifuliæ F. B. Purſ- 


lane; the ſeeds. | 
This herb is cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary uſes. The ſeeds 


are ranked among the leſſer cold 


ſeeds, and have ſometimes been em- 
ployed in emulſions, and the like, 
along with the others of that claſs. 


POTENTILLA, vide Axczn- 


| TIN As ä ors 
 PRASIUM, vide Max RUE IVM. 


PRUNELLE, % Brunellz fo- 
lia : Prunellæ majoris foliis non diſ- 
ſectis C. B. Prunelle wulg. Lin. 
Self-heal ; the leaves [E.] | 

This plant grows wild in mea- 
dos and paſture grounds, and pro- 
duces thick ſpikes of purpliſh-flow- 
ers during the latter part of the 
| ſummer. It has an herbaceous 
roughiſh taſte: and hence ſtands 
recommended in hæmorrhages and 
alvine fluxes : it has been princi- 
pally celebrated as a vulnerary, 
whence its name; and in garga- 
riſms for aphthæ, and inflamma- 
tions of the fauces. 


 PRUNUS HORTENSIS. The 
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plum tree. Three forts of ply 
are looked upon as articles ofj 
materia medica. They are al 
with in our gardens, but the 
are ſupplied, with the fruit ne 
rately dried from abroad, 


PRUNA BRIGNOLENY 
Pruna ex flavo rufeſcentia, au 
poris, gratiſſima C. B. The} 
nole plum, brought from Proje 
under the name of prunelloes 


PRUNA GALLICA [L.} 
Fruttds Pruni fruftu par, i 
atro-cæruleo T ourn. French oral 
mon prunes [L. E.] This y 
lum called by our gardenen 


little black damaſk; 


PRUNA DAMASCENA:} 
tus Pruni fructu magno, aldi, 
cæruleo Journ. Damaſcene plu 
or damſons. 'This is the fort 
the great damaſk violet of Ty 
It is ſeldom met with diy i 
ſhops, and is generally ſupplie 
the common prune. ' 

The medical effects of the 
ſon and common prunes art 
abate heat, and gently Jooſen 
belly: which they perform 
bricating the paſſage, and ſo 
the excrement. They are of 
ſiderable ſervice in coſtivenels 
companied with heat or irt 
which the more ſtimulating a 
tics would tend to aggravate. 
prunes are not of themlelyes| 
cient, their effects may be prot 
by joining with them a littls 
barb or the like: to which u 
added ſome carminative mgre 
to prevent their occafioning ! 
lencies. Prunelloes have ſcar ſwe 
laxative quality: theſe” art 
grateful refrigerants, and by" 
occaſionall N in the m | 
uſefully alla the thirk of by! Prary 
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PRUNA SYLVESTRIA : Fruce 
jruni Hylvehris C. B. Prunt fi- 
lg Lin. Sloes 3 the fruit of the 
mon black thorn, or ſloe buſh 


. ä 0 5 

1 «8 have a very rough, auſtere 
fle, eſpecially | before they bave 
en mellowed by froſts. The juice 
the unripe fruit, inſpiſſated to a 
per conſiſtence, is called acacia 
nanica, and uſually fold in the 


js equally aſtringent with the 


p or tartiſh taſte, without any 
ug of the ſweertiſh reliſh of the 
WS: The inſpiſſated juice is di- 
led as an officinal by the Edin- 
ph college, and a conſerve of 
fruit by the London. 6 


MYLLI ſemen : FEHllii najoris 
bi C. B. Plantaginis P/yllii Lin. 


awort ; the ſeeds. 
wild in the warmer climates, 


s, It differs from the common 
tanesin having its ſtalks branch 
with leaves upon them ; hence 
I named by Ray, plantago cauli- 
„ The ſeeds have been uſually 
wht from the ſouth of France; 
are ſmall, but ſuppoſed to re- 
ble in ſhape a flea, whence the 
eh name of the plant. Theſe 
b have a nauſeous, mucilagi- 
taſte : boiled in water, they 
laconfiderable quantity of mu- 
ge, which is ſometimes made 
df in emollient glyſters and the 
+ Alpinus relates, that among 
Loyptians this mucilage is given 
ent fevers, and that it gene- 
| either looſens the belly or pro- 
bſweat. - 9 | 


IARMICEZ radix: Dracunculi 
Yr, ſerrato folio C. B. Achil- 
Frarnice Lin. Sneezewort, or 
Id pellitory : the root [F.) 


COL 


ps for the true Egyptian acacia. 
| ptian ſort, but has more of a 


leaves [L. E.] 


his is a fort of plantane, grow- 


| ſometimes met with in our gar- 


and the camphorated emulfion 


# Medica. 
in- moiſt ſhady. <8 the flowers, 
which are of a White colour, come 


have an acrid ſmell, and à hot bit- 
ing taſte,, Chewed they occaſion 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſalivaz and 


noſe, provoke ſneezing. Theſe are 


the only intentions to which they 


nne 
, PULEGHI folia : Pulegii latife 


C. B. Menthe aquatice ſeu pulegis 


vulgaris Tourn. Pennyroyal ; the 


V, 


This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 


# 
8 
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forth in June and July. The rote 


in ſeveral parts of England upon 


moiſt commons, a 


a” © ˙ OF. Il 


1 in water 


anc 99 8 
upright : this is called by Mr. Dale 


Pennyroyal is a warm, pungent 


* 


herb, of the aromatic kind, fimilar 


to mint, but more acrid and 


agreeable. It has long been held 


in great eſteem, and not undeſerv- 
edly, as an aperient, and deobſtru- 


plaints, and ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine purgations.” 
poſes, the diſtilled water is gene- 
rally made uſe of, or What 
leaves. It is obſervable, hat both 
water and reQified mou extract the 
virtues of this herb by infaſion, and 


likewiſe elevate greateſtpart of t ; f 


in diſtillation. © - _ a 
In the ſhops are ept 2 888 


and eſſential oil ¶ L. E. ] of the plant; 
this herb is uſed alſo in the com- 
pound valerian water und troches f 


myrrh [E.] and its fmple water 
for making the — 2 

E. 
PULEG: 


ent, particularly in hyſterie com- 
For theſe pur- 


t is of 
equal efficacy, an infuſion of the 


4 


* 0 
* 
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-PULEGIIT CERVINI ,: Pu- 
legii anguſtifolii C. B. Menthe cer- 
Din Lin. Harts pennyroyal; the 

JJ oe oa nun} oo 1075 
This ſpecies is met with, though 
not very often, in our gardens. | It 
is ſomewhat ſtronger, yet rather 


more agreeable, than the foregoing, 


both in taſte. and ſmell. 


PULMONARIE MACULO- 
8. folia: Pulmonarie Italorum ad 
bugleſſam accedentis F. B. Pulmona- 
rie officinalis Lin. Spotted lung- 
wort, or ſage of Jeruſalem ; the 
This is met with in gardens ;. the 
leaves are of a green colour ſpotted 
with white; of an herbaceous ſome- 
what mucilaginous taſte, without 
any ſmell. They ſtand recommend- 
ed e ulcers of the lungs, 
phthiſes, and ſimilar diſorders : ne- 
vertheleſs experience gives little 
countenance to theſe virtues, nor 
does the preſent practice expectthem. 


- * PULSATILLA. Pul/atilla ni- 
gricans Sterck Ph. Edinb. Pulſatilla 
Fore minore nigricante C. B. Anemone 
pratenſis Lin. A ſpecies of ane- 
mone, much reſembling the pulſa- 
tilla vulgaris or paſque flower, but 
its flower is leſs, and of a darker 
Hne. It is a native of the ſouth of 
Germany, and other neighbouring 
countries. : | | 
All the ,anemonies have a con- 
 fiderable degree of acrimony ; but 
this ſeems to poſſe ſs the largeſt 
ſhare. The whole plant, when 
chewed, impreſſes the tongue with 
a ſharp burning, durable taſte ; 
the root is milder than the other 
parts. On diſtilling the plant with 
water, the liquor which comes over 
is ſtrongly impregnated with its 
virtues; and the remaining ex- 
tract is alſo. conſiderably active. 

Dr. Starck of Vienna, from nu- 
merous trials, celebrates its efficacy 
in various chronic diſeaſes of the 


2 D 8 


- them elevate any thing in dill 
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eye; in venereal nodes and 
turnal pains; in foul ulcem 
caries; in ſerpego; and ſuppreß 
menſ ess. 
The doſe of the diſtilled wy 
is half an ounce twice a day; 


ore 
al 
mu 


uſt 


the extract, reduced to powder yillidh'irit 
ſugar, five or ſix grains. Itter 


PYRETHRI radix : Proj 
ore bellidis C. B. Anthemis Fin 
Lin, Pellitory of Spain; the ow 

This plant, though a natin| 
the warm climates, bears the qi 
nary. winters of this: and of 
flowers ſucceſſively from. C 
mas to May; the roots alſo gn 
larger with us than thoſe with why 
the ſhops are uſually ſupplied 
abs. 

Pellitory root has no ſenſ 
ſmell; its taſte is very hot 
acrid, but leſs ſo than that of an 
or dracunculus.; the juice exprel 
from it has ſcarce any acrimdl 
nor is the root itſelf ſo pungd 
when freſh, as after it has b 
dried. Water, aſſiſted by he 
extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte; 
tified ſpirit the whole: neither 


14 1 


tion. The principal uſe of 
thrum in the preſent practice 
a maſticatory, for promoting 
ſalival flux, and evacuating W 
humours from the head and ne 
bouring parts. By thefe mean 
often relieves the tooth-ach, { 
kinds of pains of the head, 
lethargic complaints. 


* QUASSIA. Quaſi 
Edinb. Lignum Quaſiæ Ant 
Acad. vol. vi. Bois de Coiſi FM 
Surinam. Quaſſy Root. 

This 1s the root of a tree $f 
ing in Surinam, called by Lint 
Quaſſia amara, This root 18%! 
as. a man's arm. Its wood is Wil 
hard, ſolid, and tough, becol 
yellowiſh on expoſure to 1 


if root has no ſenſible ſmell ; 


” taſte is that of a pure bitter, 


almoſt any known ſubſtance. It 
mmunicates its bitter to watery 
fuſions and decoctions, and its 


itter, of a pale yellow hue, which 
not blackened by the addition of 
artial vitriol. | 7 
The flowers are uſed by the na- 
es, and looked upon by them as 
dexcellent ſtomachic. The root 
3 a ſecret remedy uſed by a negro, 
med Quaſſi, in the fatal fevers of 
at country, from whom it was 
ſchaſed by Don Rolander, a 
vede, who returned in 1756, A 
nfirmation of its medical powers 
years in a letter from Mr. Farley, 
practioner in Antigua, printed in 
e Phil. Tranſat. vol. LVIII. He 
und it remarkably efficacious in 
pprefing vomitings, ſtopping a 
ndency to putrefaction, and re- 
dying fevers. It may be uſed in 
fͤſions, or extract; the latter, 
ade into pills, on account of the 


eferable for delicate ſtomachs. 


QUERCUS cortex : Quercus cum 
kets fediculis C. B. Quercus roboris 
u. Oak tree; the bark [E.] | 
This bark is a ſtrong aſtringent; 
d hence ftands recommended in 
emorrbages, alvine fluxes and 
ker præternatural or immoderate 
fetions. 


* QUERCUS MARINA v 
u veſuuloſus: Fucus maritimus 
que cus maritime vgſiculas ha- 
C. B. Fucus veſiculoſus Lin. Sea 
nck or Sea Oak: a ſoft, very 
Ppery, marine plant; common 
jun rocks that are left dry at the 
Þ tide ; with the leaves ſomewhat 
endlin g in ſhape thoſe of the oak 


* 


} 
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we intenſe and durable than that 


Fritgous tinctures are all equally. 


teaſe bitterneſs of the drug, is 


* ZEthiops vegetabilis D. Ruſſel. 
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tree; the ſtalks running along the 
middle of the leaves, and termi» 
nated by watery bladders contains | 
ing either air or a ſlippery fluid. 
The veſicles begin in March to fill 
with a thin juice; and about the 
end of July they burſt, and diſ- 
charge a matter as thick as honey. 
Dr. Ruſſel relates, that he found 
this plant an uſeful aſſiſtant to ſea 
water in the cure of diforders of the 
glands: that he gave it in powder 
to the quantity of a dram, and that 
in large doſes it, nauſeated the ſto- 
mach : that by burning in the open- 
air it was reduced into a black ſa- 
line powder“; which ſeemed, as an 
internal medicine, greatly to excel 
the officinal burnt ſponge ; which' 
was uſed with, bes! as a denti- 
frice, for correcting laxities of the 
gums : that the juice of the veſicles, 
after ſtanding” to putrify, yields, 
on evaporation, an acrid pungent 
ſalt, amounting to about a ſeruple 
from two ſpoonfuls ; that the pu- 
trified juice, applied to the ſkin, 
ſinks in immediately, excites - a 
{light ſenſe of pungency, and deter- 
ges like a ſolution of ſoap © that 
one of the beſt applications for diſ- 
cuſſing hardneſs, particularly in the 
decline of glandular ſwellings, is a 
mixture of two pounds of the juicy 
veſicles, gathered in July, with a 
quart of ſea water, kept in a glaſs 


veſſel] for ten or twelve days, till 3 


the liquor comes near to the con- 
ſiſtence of very thin honey: the parts 
affected are to be rubbed with the 
ſtrained liquor twice or thrice a 
day, and afterwards waſhed clean 
with ſea water. | | 


RAPHANI RUSTICANI ras 
dix : Raphani ruſticani C. B. Cochle- 
ariæ folia cubitali Tourn. Cochleari 
Armeraciæ Lin. Horſeradiſn; the 
root [L. E.] 8 
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This plant is ſometimes found 
wild about river-ſides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicinal and 
culinary uſes, it is cultivated in 
gardens. It flowers in June, but 
rarely perfects its ſeeds in this coun- 
try. Horſeradiſh root has a quick 
pungent ſmell, and a penetrating 
acrid taſte ; it nevertheleſs contains 
in certain veſſels a ſweet juice, 
which ſometimes exudes upon the 
ſurface. By drying, it loſes all its 
acrimony, becoming firſt ſweetiſh, 
and afterwards almoſt infipid. If 
kept in a cool place, covered with 
ſand, it retains its qualities for a 
conſiderable time. The medical 
effects of this root are to ſtimulate 
the blids, attenuate the juices, and 
promote the fluid ſecretions. It 
ſeems to extend its action through 
the whole habit, and effect the mi- 
nuteſt glands. It has frequently 
done good ſervice in ſome kinds of 
ſcurvies and other chronic diſor- 
ders proceeding from a viſcidity of 
the juices, or obſtructions of the 
excretory ducts. Sydenham recom- 
mends it likewiſe in dropſies, par- 
ticularly thoſe which ſometimes fol- 
low intermittent fevers, Both wa- 
ter and rectified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this root by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſlillation. Along 
with the aqueous fluid, an eſſential 
oil ariſes, poſſeſſin g the whole taſte 
and pungency of the horſeradiſh. ' 
The college has given us a very 
elegant compound water, which 

takes its name from this root. 


'REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 
of arſenic and ſulphur, Vide AR- 
SENICUM. 17 


REGINA PRATI, v. Urania. 


RH ABARBARUMIIL. E.] 
Rhei andulati Lin. Rhubarb; the 
root of a plant of the dock kind, 
Which grows ſpontaneouſly in Chi- 
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One is imported from Turkey a 


longiſh pieces, harder, heavier, a 


na, an _ endures the colds” of ov 
own climate. Two. forts of jo 
barb are met with in the hopy 


Ruſſia, in roundiſh pieces free 
from the bark, and à hole through 
the middle of each; they are e 
ternally of a yellow colour, i 
on cutting appear vanegated vi 
lively. reddifh fireakse The othe 
which is leſs eſteemed, comes in 
mediately from the Eaſt-Indies, i 


more compact than the forepoung 
The former ſort, unleſs kept wr 
dry, is apt to grow mouldy an 
worm-gaten ; the latter is leſs (ul 


ject to theſe inconveniencies, un 
of the more induſtrious artiſts . 
ſaid to fill up the worm holes wil, ; 
certain mixturgs, and to colour Me en 
outſide of the damaged pieces e E. 
powder of the finer forts of hubu era! 
and ſometime with cheaper mai: 
rials: this is often ſo nicely d te. 
as effectually to impoſe upon e gar 
buyer, unlefs he very carefully bas 

amines each piece, The marks; 
good rhubarb are, that it be in The 
and ſolid, and not flinty ; th eg : 
be eaſily pulverable, and - appeal: tery 
when powdered, of a fine brigWirituc 
yellow colour: that, upon bei gredi 
chewed, it imparts to the ſpiuleß de 
ſaffron tinge, without proving li ente 
or mucilaginous in the mouth. l ec 
taſte is ſubacrid, bitteriſh, a | 
ſomewhat aſtringent; the H 
lightly aromatic. | 
Rhubarb is a mild catharil 
which operates without vide NH 
or irritation, and may be gy: 7; 
with ſafety even to pregnant M 2; 
men and children. Beſides its p root 
gative quality, it is celebrated rk, g 
an aſtringent one, by wich Wi h 
ſtrengthens the tone of the ſtoma; þ, 
and inteſtines, and roves uſeful year 
diarrhœæ and disorders proceed hard 
from a laxity of the fibers. Lis nc 
lens. 


barb in ſubſtance operates 1 
| | 7 | powerfi 
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dowerfully as a cathartic than any 
be the preparations of it. Watery 
inctures purge more than the ſpi- 
+yous ones; Whilſt the latter con- 

zin in greater perfection the aro- 
atic, aſtringent, and corroborat- 
ng virtues of the rhubarb, The 
jole, when intended as a purgative, 
from à ſcruple to a dram or 
nore. 

The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
b, univerſally preferred to the 
at-India fort, though this latter 
; for ſome purpoſes at leaſt, equal 
\the other. It is manifeſtly more 
lringent, but has ſomewhat leſs 
an aromatic flavour. Tinctures 
wn from both with rectified ſpi- 
it, have nearly* the ſame taſte, 
hn diſtilling off the menſtruum, 
he extract left from the tincture of 
he Eaſt-India rhubarb proved con- 
derably the ſtronger. They are 
och the produce of the ſame cli- 
ate, and probably the roots of 
e fame plant taken up at different 
aſons, or cured in a different man- 
er, i 

The officinal preparations of this 
hue are, roaſted rhubarb [L.] a 
ery infuſion [E. ] and vinous and 
ſrituous tinctures [L. E.] It is an 
recent in various compoſitions, 
the ſyrup of ſena and rhubärb, 
ſſenterie electary, ſtomachic pills 
f. ecphraCtic pills: L. Ko. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTI- 
d, vide SpIN A CBR VIX A. 


ole HAPONT ICI radix: Rhabar- 
e Uie/coridis et antiguorum Tourn, 
nt M Kbapontici Lin. Rhapontic; 
Its pa root of a large roundiſh - leaved 
ates Mk, growing wild on the moun- 


a Rhodope in Thrace, whence 
Ws brought into Europe, about 


| hardeſt winters of this climate, 


lens. The root of this plant 
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year 1610, by Alpinus: it bears 


u not unfrequent in our botanic 


(which appears evidently to- have 
been the rhubarb of the ancients) is 
by ſome confounded with the mo- 
dern rhubarb, though conſiderably 
different both in appearance and 
quality, The rhapontic is of 4 
duſky colour on the ſurface, of a 
looſe ſpongy texture; confiderably 
more aſtringent, but leſs purgative, 
than rhubarb ; in this latter inten- 
tion, two or three drams are re- 
quired for a doſe. Pens nk 
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* RHODODENDRON CRY- 
SANTHEMUM. This plant is 
a new ſpecies of the rhododendron 
of Linnæus, diſcovered by Profeſſor 
Pallas; a ſhrub growing near the 


tops of the high mountains in Sibe- 


ria. ] > 

It is called by the natives chei, of - 
tea, from their commonly drinking 
a weak infuſion of it, as we do of 
the Chineſe: plant of that'name. 
A ſtronger: preparation of it is, 
however, uſed by them as a powers 


ful medicine in arthritic and rheu- 


matic diſorders. Two drams of 
the ſtalks and leaves together, they 
infuſe in nine or ten ounces of boil» 
ing water for a night, in the heat 
of an oven, This .is drunk next 
morning for a doſe ; which occafi- 
ons heat, a degree of intoxication, 
with a fingular uneaſy kind of ſen- 


ſation, and a ſort of vermiculation 


in the affected parts, The patient 
is not permitted to quench the 
thirft this medicine occaſions, as li- 


quids would produce vomiting, and 


diminiſh the effe& of the remedy. 


In a few hours, all diſagreeable - 


ſymptoms go off commonly with 
two or three ſtools ; and the patient 
finds his diſeaſe greatly relieved, 


A repetition of the doſe twice or 


thrice generally completes the cure. 
Dr. Home has made trial of this 
remedy in the infirmary at Edin- 
burgh, and the reſult of his trials, 
as publiſhed in his Clenical Caſes 
| P 2 900 and 
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and Experiments, is, that it is a very 
powerful ſedative, remarkably di- 
miniſhing the frequency of the 
pulſe; but that it was not peculi- 
arly efficacious in removing the 
acute rheumatiſm, IO 


_ RHUS OBSONIORUM, vide 
SUMACH. 3 
_ RIBESIA : fructus Ribes wulga- 
ris fructu rubro Raii. Red currant 
buſh ; the berries [E.] 

- Theſe have a cool, acidulous, 
ſweet caſte, ſufficiently agreeable 
both to the palate and flomach. 
The college of Edinburgh directs 
a jelly to be made from them with 
ſugar ; but at preſent they are ra- 
ther looked upon as a dietetic than 
a medicinal article. 


* RICINUS Americanus major, 
caule wireſcente H. R. P. Ricinus vul- 
garis C. B. & Lin. Palma chriſti, 
Mexico-ſeed : with the fruit trian- 
ly the ſeed furniſhed with a 
ittle knob at one end, externally 
variegated with blackith and whitith 
ſtreaks, reſembling both in ſhape aud 
colour the inſet vicinus or tick. 

There are four or five ſorts of 
ricinus, that grow in different parts 
of Africa and America, which have 
much the ſame virtues. This plant 
oy” as tall as a little tree, very 

eautiful, and expanded into many 
branches; the leaves are large, ra- 
ther roundiſh, paried into five, 
eight, or more ſections, and ſcme- 
times into nine ſharp-poin;ed or ſer- 
rated diviſions, faſhioned like the 
leaves of a fig-tree, ſpread or open 
wide like the hand of a man, and 
has towards the top a bunch of 
flowers, cluſtering together ſome- 
thing like æ bunch of grapes: theſe 
flowers are ſma}l and ftaminous, 
growing on the top of the ſtalk; 
But on the body of the plant grow 
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bilious, calculous, and -nephciti 


reſembles that of - the roſes. Thi 


tive ſyrup, which has long kept! 
place in the ſhops. The other 08 


bunches of rough triangular hug 
each containing three ſpeckle 
ſeeds, leſs than horſe-beans (though 
ſometimes as large); which, { 
their brittle ſhells, contain whin 
kernels, of a ſweet, oily, and fone 
times nauſeous taſte. From thek 
ſeeds are drawn, by expreflion, a 
oil, vulgarly called, in America 
caſtor oil. This oil has been giv 
from two to four large ipoonfuly 
and found to act as a ſufficient 
mid laxative : it is {aid to be Pat: 
ticularly uſetul in the dry-belly ac 


complaints. 


ROSA DAMASCENA: bhi 
purpurea C. B. Koa centifolia li 
The damaſk roſe [L. E.] 
This elegant flower is commo 
in our gardens. Its ſmell is ver 
pleaſant, and almoſt univerſally ad 
mired ; its taſte birteriſh and ful 
acrid, In diſtillation with watet 
it yields a ſmall portion of a buty 
racebus oil, whoſe flavour exatt 


oil, and the diſtilled water, areve 
uſeful and agreeable cordials Hal 
man ſtrongly recommends them 
of ſingular efficacy for raiſing 
ſtrength, chearing and recruiun 
the ſpirits, and allaying pa 
which they perform without rallit 
any heat in the conſtitution, ratlf 
abating it when inordinate Dt 
maſk roſes, beſides their cordialat 
matic virtue, which reſides in the 
volatile parts, have a mildly purgi 
tive one, which remains entre 
the decoction left after the diſtil 
tion. This, with a proper quantly 
of ſugar, forms an agreeable lat 


cinal preparations of this flower, 
a ſolutive honey, and the diſtilf 
water; which latter is an ingred 
in the muſk-julep, nne | 
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ermes, and ſaponaceous lotion, able quantity of eſſential oil, of an 
and is uſed alſo in making the ſim- agreeable ſtrong penetrating ſmell, 
ple ointment called pomatum [L.] Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfec- 
| | tion the whole aromatic flavour of 
ROSA RUBRA: Ro/a Rubra the roſemary, and elevates very 
multiplex C. B. Roſa gallica Lin. little of it in diſtillation ; hence the 
The red roſe [L. E] | reſinous maſs, left upon abſtrafting 
This has very little of the fra- the ſpirit, proves an elegant aro- 
prance of the foregoing pale ſort; matic, very rich in the peculiar 
and, inſtead of its purgative quality, qualities of the plant. The flowers 
i mild, gratefully aſtringent one, eſ of roſemary give over great part of 
pecially before the flower has open- their flavour in diſtillation with pure 
ed. This is conſiderably improved ſpirit; by watery liquors, their fra- 
y haſty exſiccation 3 but both the grance is much' injured ; by beat- 
afringency and colour are impaired ing, deſtroyed. Ihe officinal pre- 
by low drying. In the. ſhops are parations of roſemary are, an eſſen - 
prepared a conſerve, honey, tinc- tial oil from the leaves [L. ] or from 
ture, troches [L.] vinegar and ſy- the herb in flower [E ] a conſerve 
np [E.] of this lower, It is an in- of the flowers [L. E.] and a ſpirit, 
gredient alſo in the compound pow- called Hungary-water from the 
der of ſcordium, the troches of Ja- flowery tops [L. E.] The tops are 
pan earth, mithridate, and the- uſed alſo in the compound ſpirit of 
fata L.] EO lavender [L. E.] cordial confection 
: [L.] and cephalic tincture [E.] and 
RORISMARINI fummitates, et the eſſential oil in the cephalic bal- 
bres anthos diffi + Roriſmarini hor- ſam, ſaponaceous balſam, and nerve 
tnſs anguſtiore folio C. B. Roriſma- ointment [Z.] | 
rini officinalis Lin. Roſemary ;z the 1 he re 
kops and flowers [E. RUBIA TINCTORUM:: wa- 
This is a native of Spain, Italy, dix Rubiæ tinctorum ſativæ C. B. 
nd the ſouthern parts of France, Madder ; the root [L. E.] ld 
where it grows in great abundance Madder is raiſed in ſome of our 
upon dry gravelly grounds; in the pardens for medicinal purpoſes: it 
ke ſoils, it thrives beſt with us, was formerly cultivated among us, 
and likewiſe. proves ſtronger in in quantity, for the uſe of the 
Imell, than when produced in moiſt dyers, who are at preſent ſupplied 
nch ones, This obſervation ob- from Holland and Zealand. It has 
ins in almoſt all the aromatic little or no ſmell ; a ſweetiſh taſte, 
Plants, "T1 | mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 
Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, virtues attributed to it, are thoſe of 
nd a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte, a detergent and aperient, whence ' 
ipproaching to thoſe of lavender. it has been uſually ranked among 
The leaves and tender tops are the opening roots, and recommend- 
Ironzeſt ; next to theſe the cup of ed in obſtructions of the viſcera, 


itil 
1antil 


x 
wi: the flower; the flowers themſelves particularly of the kidneys, in co- 
er oe conſfderably the weakeſt, but agulations of the blood from falls 
a ol: pleaſant. Aqueous liquors ex- or bruiſes, in the jaundice, and be- 
I great ſhare of the virtues of ginning dropſies. It is an ingre- 


Plemary leaves by infuſion, and dient in the ieric decoction of the 
lernte them in diſtillation; along Edinburgh pharmacopeeia. | 
an the water ariſes a conſider- It is obſervable, that this root, 
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Al 
taken internally, tinges the urine 
of a deep red colour; and in the 
Philoſophical TranſaQions, we have 
an account of its producing a like 
effect upon the bones of animals 
who had it mixed with their food. 
All the bones, particularly the more 
ſolid ones, were changed, both ex- 
ternally and internally, to a deep 
red, but neither the fleſhy or car- 
tilaginous parts ſuffered any alte- 
ration: ſome of theſe bones mace- 
Tated in water for many weeks to- 

ether, and afterwards ſleeped and 
Poiled in ſpirit of wine, loſt none 


of their colour, nor communicated ' 


any tinge to the liquors. This root 
„appears therefore to be poſſeſſed of 
great ſubtility of parts, whence its 
medical virtues ſeem to deſerve in- 


= 


quiry, | 5 


RUBI ID EI fructus Rubi idæi 
ſpinaſi C. B. The raſpberry buſh ; 
er | 

This ſhrub is common in our 
gardens; and has likewiſe, in ſome 

arts of England, been found wild. 

t flowers in May, and ripens its 
fruit in July. Raſpberries have a 
pleaſant ſweet taſte, accompanied 

+ with a peculiarly grateful flavour; 
on account of which they are chieſ- 
ly valued. As to their virtues, they 
moderately ' quench. thirſt, abate 
heat, ftrengthen the viſcera, and 
promote the natural excretians. 
An agreeable ſyrup, prepared from 
the juice, is directed to be kept in 
nn | 


RUBI VULGARIS folia, fruc- + 


tus: Rubi vulgaris five rubi fructu 
nigra C, B. The bramble, or black- 
berry buſh; its leaves and fruit. 
The ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have @ faint taſte, without 
any thing of the agreeable favour 
of raſpberries {- the leaves are ſome - 
what aſtringent, 
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ly ſind in the markets a narrow 
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| Part ra 
RUSCI, fve Bruſci nauiꝝ N herb 
myrtifolii aculeati Tourn, Butche 
2 or knee-holly; the we 

This is a ſmall prickly Plan 
ſometimes found wild in wool 
The root has a ſoft ſweetiſh tak 
which is followed by a bitter 
one. It is one of the five aperienſ 
roots; and in this intention is ſome 
times made an ingredient in apy 
zems and diet-drinks, for opening 
ſlight obſtructions of the viſcen 
purifying the blood and-juices, a 
promoting the fluid ſecretions, 


4 


RUTA folia ſemen : Rute hi 
tenſis latifoliæ C. B. Rute gravn 
leniis Lin. Broad-leaved rue; tj 
leaves [L. E.] and ſeeds [B.] 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plan 
met with in gardens, where it flow 
ers in June, and holds its greg 
leaves all the winter. We frequent 


ans, 
virtue 
kaking 
gency 
klevat 
Vith 
arm 
onſid 


leaved ſort, which is cultivated 8 
remat 


ſome in preference to the other, be 


cauſe its leaves appear variegate Al 
during the winter, with ür 
ſtreaks. et BM be ar 


Rue has a ſtrong, ungrateful ſmell 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating taltg 
The leaves, when in full yigour, a 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to is 
flame and bliſter the ſkin, if mud 
handled. With regard to their me 
dicinal virtues, they are powerful 
ſtimulating, attenuating and dete 
gent; and hence, in cold phicgm 
tic habits, they quicken the circu 
lation, diſſolve ' tenacious Juice 
open obſtructions of the excretory 
glands, and promote the fluid f 
cretions. The writers on the mats 
ria medica in general, have ente 
tained a very high opinion of t 
virtues of this plant. Boerhaay 
is full of its praiſes, particularly 
the eſſential oil, and the-diftill 
water cohobated or re-diſtilled le 
veral times from freſh/parcelsf th 


l hery 


part II. 
derb. After ſomewhat extravagant - 
y commending other waters pre- 
"red in this manner, he adds, 
ith regard to that of rue, that the 
reateſt com mend ations he can be- 
dow upon it, fall ſhort of its me. 
t:“ What medicine "(ſays he) 
lan be more efficacious for promot- 
hog ſweat and perſpiration, for the 
ure of rhe hyſteric paſſion, and of 
epilepßes, and for expelling poi- 
on? Whatever ſervice rue may 
de of in the two laſt caſes, it un- 
doubtedly has its uſe in the others: 
the cohobated water, however, is 
hot the moſt efficacious preparation 
bf it, (See Part iii. chap: v.) An 
erat made by reRtificd ſpirit, con- 
tains, in a ſmall compaſs, the whole 
rtues of the rue; this menſtruum 
taking up by infuſion all the pun- 
pency and flavour of the plant, and 
elevating nothing in diſtillation. 
hith water, its peculiar flavour and 
umth ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a 
onfiderable ſhare of the pungency 
temaining behind. 7 

A watery extract [E.] eſſential 
bil {L, E.] and conſerve [L.] of 
ne are kept in the ſhops. This 
derb is uſed alſo as an ingredient 
In the electary of bayberries, com- 
pound powder of myrrh, and the 
green oil IL. ] | 


SABINE folia ſen ſummitates.: 
abine folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis 
B. Juniperi Sabine Lin. Savin ; 
tte leaves or tops [L. E.] 

This is an evergreen - ſhrub, 
ohed with-fmall, ſomewhat prick- 
Y leavez. It does not produce 
ait till very old, and hence has 
keen generally reputed barren. 
de leaves have a bitter, aerid, bit- 
Io raſte; and a ſtrong difagree- 
le ſmell ; 


Baar diſtilled with water, 
e Yield an eſfential oil, in larger 
lle entity (as Hoffman obſerves) than 
ed le other known vegetable, the 
of i bentine- tree along excepted, 
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Savin is a warm irritating aperi- 


ent medicine, capable of promoting 
ſweat, urine, and all the 


| glandu- 
lar ſecretions. The diſtilled oil is 
one of the moſt powerful emmena- 
gogues z and is found of good ſer- 
vice in obſtructions of the uterus, or 
other viſcera, proceeding from a 
laxity and weakneſs of the veſſels, 
or a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 


the. juices. : 


The eſſential oil [L. E.] and a 65 | 


watery extract [L.] of ſavin are 


kept in the ſhops : the leaves them - 


ſelves are an ingredient in the com- 
pound valerian water [Z.] the ex- 
tract in the compound elixir of 
myrrh [L.] and the eſſential oil in 
the troches of myrrh [F.]! 


SACCHARUM ALBUM. White 
or refined ſugar [E.] 1 
SACCHARUM PURISSIMUM, 


% 


Double refined ſugar [L.] 


SACCHARUM RUBRUM. | 
Brown or unrefined"ſugar [L. E. 


SACCHARUM  CANDUM. - 
Sugar-candy [E.] 2 | 

Sugar is the eſſential ſalt of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, à beautiful 
Jarge cane growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the Eaſt Indies, and ſome of the 
warmer parts of the Welt, and cul- 
tivated in great quantity in our 
American plantations. The ex- 
preſſed juice of the cane is clarified 


* 
a 


with the addition of lime water 


(without which it does not aſſume 
the form of a true ſugar) and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unctuous matter, called trea- 
cle, or melaſſes. This, as yet im- 
pure or brown ſugar, is farther pu- 


rified, in conical moulds, by ſpread-. 
ing moilt clay on the upper broad 


ſurface ; the watery moiſture, ſlowly 
P4 pPercolating 
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percolating through the maſs, car- 
Ties with it conſiderable part of the 
remains of the treacly matter. This 
clayed ſugar, imported from Ame- 
rica, is by our refiners diſſolved in 
water, the ſolution clarified by boil- 


ing with whites of eggs and deſ- 


pumation, and after due evapora- 
tion poured into moulds: as ſoon as 
the ſugar has concreted, and the 
flvid part drained off, the ſurface is 
covered with moiſt clay as before. 
The ſugar, thus once refined, by a 
repetition of the proceſs, becomes 
the double-refined ſugar of the 
ſhops. 
Prepared by boiling down ſolutions 
of ſugar to a certain pitch, and then 
removing them into a hot room; 
with ſticks ſet acroſs the veſſel for 
the ſugar to ſhoot upon. Theſe 
eryſtals prove of a white or brown 
colour, according as the ſugar was 
pure or impure. | 

The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet, 
are ſufficiently well known. The 
impure ſorts contain an unctuous, 
or oily matter, in conſequence of 
which they prove emollient and 
laxative. . The cryſtals are moſt 
difficult of ſolution, and hence are 
propereſt where this ſoft lubri- 
cating ſweet is wanted to diſſolve 
flowly in the mouth. 


SAGAPENUM [Z. E.] a con- 
crete juice brought from Alexan- 


dria, either in diſtinct tears, or run 
together in large maſſes. It is out- 


wardly of a yellowiſh colour, in- 
ternally ſomewhat paler, and clear 
like horn, grows ſoft upon being 
' Handled, and ſticks to the fingers; 
its taſte is hot and biting; the ſmell 
.diſagreeable, by ſome reſembled to 
that of a leek, by others to a mix- 
ture of aſafetida and galbanum. 
Sagapenum is an uſeful aperient 
and deobſtruent; and frequently 
reſcribed either alone, or in con- 
junction with ammoniacum, or gal- 
| | 5 


The candy, or cryſtals, are 
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banum, for opening obſtrudtiond 
the viſcera, and in hyſterical | 
orders ariſing from a deficiency 
the menſtrual purgations, it lik 
wiſe deterges the pulmonary velkh 
and proves of confiderable fer 
in ſome kinds of afthmas, wha 


phlegm. 


ſagapenum is ſcarce, the drug 


*. 


It is brought to us from Egypt, 


»t 


art Hart 


the lungs are oppreſſed by yi 
It is moſt commodioal 
given in the form of pills, Fry 
two or three grains to half a dr 
may be given every night or oft 
and continued for ſome time, Who 


uſually ſupply its place with tþ 
larger and darker coloured mak 
of bdellium, broken into pieca 


which are not eafily diſtinguildſ:!i. 


from it. f kbſor 
Sagapenum is an ingredient ode 
the compound powder of mi re 
gum-pills, eleQary of bay-bernaW@cma! 
mithridate and theriaca of the Hedi. 
don pharmacopœia. The coe ann 
of Edinburgh has no where edi 
ployed either this gum or opopoi fes 
giving the preference to ammoii Expo 
cum and galbanum. | heat, 
SAGO [E.] This is the proloffil.” - 
of an oriental tree, called aba 
Bauhine palmam referens arbur fa 3 
nifera. The medullary part f detes 
tree is beaten with water, nat 
made into cakes, which are ul | 5 
by the Indians as bread: theſe oe 
duced into granules, and dried, , [0 
the ſago brought to us, It n V 
derately nutritious, though not po. 


haps ſuperior to our own grain, 


SAL AMMONIACUS. Salt 
moniac [L. E.] | 

This is an artificial faline cd 
crete, ſaid to be prepared by ful 
mation from the ſoot of cow dit 


deutr 
viſeid 
Giaph 
charg 
cumſt 
as the 
opera 


large round cakes, convex on M ©: 
fide, and concave on the tba de p 
and ſometimes in confcal lefg brvre 
On breaking, they appear © tiſe, 

ior 


poſed of needles, or ſtriæ, "2 


c 
r 


bart II. 
anſverſely, The beſt are almoſt 
znſparent,colou rleſs, and free from 
ny viſible impurities : thoſe moſt 
onmonly met with are of a grey 
ellowiſn colour on the outſide, and 
metimes black, according as the 
Matter is more or leſs impure. The 
ite of this ſalt is very ſharp and 


nd upon evaporating a part of the 
nenſtruum, concretes again into 
{ng ſhining ſpicula, or thin fibrous 
lates, like feathers. : 

dal ammoniac appears from ex- 
xeriments to be compoſed of ma- 
e acid united with a volatile al- 
ali. If mingled with fixt ſalts, or 
abſorbent earths, and expoſed to a 
moderate fire, a large quantity of 
pure volatiie ſalt ſublimes, the acid 
emaining united with the inter- 
medium; if treated in the ſame 
manner with quicklime, an ex- 
ecding penetrating volatile ſpirit 
uriſes, but no ſolid ſalt is obtained. 
Expoſed alone to a conſiderable 
beat, it ſublimes entire, without 
any alteration of its former proper- 
ties : ground with certain metallic 
ſubſtances, it elevates ſome part of 
dem along with itſelf, and con- 
fretes with the remainder into a 


Iquor in a moiſt air. This appears 
in moſt reſpe&s ſimilar to a ſaturated 


lution of the metal made directly 
i ſpirit of ſalt. 


deutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 
nicid humours, and promoting a 
Gaphoreſis, or the urinary diſ- 


tumſtances in the conſtitution, or 


opt WW Peration. If a dram of the alt 
on 0 taken, diſſolved in water, and 
2 tle patient kept warm, it generally 
ox 


pores ſudorific; by moderate exer- 
aſe, or walking in the open air, its 
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a large doſe gently looſens the bel 
ly, and a ftill larger proves emetic. 


enetrating. It diffolves in twice 
6 weight, or a little leſs, of water: 


maſs, which readily flows into a 


Pore ſal ammoniac is a perfectly 


charge, according to certain cir- 


the patient is managed during the 


ion is determined to the kidneys; 
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This ſalt is recommended by many 
as an excellent febrifuge, and by 
ſome has been held a great ſecret in 
the cure of intermittents. It is un- 
doubtedly a powerful aperient, and 
ſeems to paſs into the minuteſt vef- 
ſels ; and, as ſuch, may in ſome 
caſes be of ſervice, either alone, or 
joined with bitters, or the bark, 
where the latter would by itſelf pro- 
duce dangerous obſtructions, or ag- 

gravate thoſe already formed. This 
ſalt is ſometimes employed exter- 
nally as an antiſeptic, and in lo- 
tions and fomentations, for de- 
matous tumours: as alſo in garga- 
riſms for inflammations of the ton- 
fils. and. for attenuating and diſ- 
ſolving thick viſcid mucus. It is 
an ingredient in the diſcutient ca- 
taplaſm of the Edinburgh phar- 


macopœia. | 


SAL CATHARTICUS AMA- 
RUS [L. E.] The bitter purging 
ſalt; extracted from the bitter li- 
quor remaining after the eryſtal- 
lization of common ſalt from ſea 
water. It was firſt prepared as a 
cheap ſablitute to the ſalt of the 
Epſom, and other purging mineral 
waters, from which it does not con- 
ſiderably differ, either in ſenſible 
qualities, or medical effects. We 
uſually meet with it in minute eryſ- 
tals, of a ſnowy appearance; diſ- 
ſolved in water, and cryſtallized 
afreſh, it concretes, if properly 
managed, into' larger ones, of a 
rectangular priſmatic figure, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the artificial ca- 
thartic ſalt of Glauber, for which 
they are ſometimes ſubſtituted in 
the ſhops. | . 
All theſe ſalts have a penetratin 
bitteriſh taſte : they diſſolve in leſs 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 
up into bliſters, and ſoon change 

| into 
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into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight: 


this calx taſtes bitterer than the ſalts 


did at firſt, and almoſt totally diſ- 


ſolves again in water, The acid of 


theſe ſalts is chiefly the vitriolic : 
the baſis.of the natural 1s a fine ab- 
ſorbent earth ; of the artificial, an 
alkaline ſalt, the ſame with the ba- 
ſis of ſea ſalt. Hence, upon adding 
alkaline ſalts to a ſolution of the 
ſalts of Glauber, no change en- 
ſues: whilſt the ſalts obtained from 
the purging waters, or the bittern 
of marine waters, grow milky upon 


this addition, and depoſit their 


earth, the alkaline ſalt being taken 
up in its place. ä 


The ſal catharticus is a mild and 
gentle purgative, operating with 


ſufficient efficacy, and in general 
with eaſe and ſafety, rarely occa- 
fioning any gripes, ſickneſs, or the 
other inconveniencies with which 
purgatives of the reſinous kind are 
too often accompanied. Six or eight 
drams may be diſſolved for a doſe 
in a proper quantity of common 
water; or four, five, or. more, in 
a pint, or quart of the purging 
waters. Theſe liquors may like- 


 - wiſe be ſo managed as to promote 
_ evacuation, by the other emuncto- 


ries. If the patient be kept warm, 
they increaſe perſpiration ; by mo- 


derate exerciſe in a cool air, the 


urinary diſcharge, 
SAL COMMUNE. | Common, 


or alimentary ſalt. This is a neu- 
tral ſalt, differing from moſt others 
in occaſioning drought when ſwal- 
lowed. It diſſolves in fomewhat 
leſs than three times its weight of 
water; the ſolution ſlowly evapo- 
rated, and ſet to ſhoot, affords cu- 
bical cryſtals, which unite together 
into the form of hollow truncated 


pyramids. Expoſed to the fire, it | 
out, and ſet in proper vellel| 


crackles and flies about, or decre- 


- pitates, as it is called; ſoon after 
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lid form in the bowels of the eat 
or diſſolved in the waters of the | 


＋ 


it melts, and appears fluid az wa 


art 


A ſmall quantity of this fall. 
to the nitrous acid, enable; ji lad 
diſſolve gold, but renders ite 
for diſſolving ſilper. If a lug thi 
of ſilver be poured into liquan 1 ru 
containing even a minute port 4 
of common ſalt, the Whole imm eth ti 
diately grows turbid and . he: 
this phænomenon is owing to ed 
precipitation of the Kilver, bl 

This ſalt is either found in u Loon 
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or ſaline ſprings. „„ 

1. Sal gemme | L. E.] Rock {al 
This is met with in ſeveral part 
the world, but in the greateſt plent 
in certain deep. mines, of prodig 
ous extent, near Cracow in 
land; ſome is likewife found] 
England, particularly in Chelhit 
It is for the moſt part very hat 
ſometimes of an opake ſnowy whit 
neſs, ſometimes of red, green, blu 
and other colours. When pure, 
is perfectly tranſparent and colou 
leis; the other ſorts are purified] 
ſolution in water and cryitalliz 
tion, in order to fit them forth 
common utes of ſalt. 

2. Sal marinus [L. E.] The f 
extracted from ſea water and fali 
ſprings. Sea waters. yield fi 
one fiftieth to one-thirtieth tht 
weight of pure ſalt. Several (prin 
afford much larger quantities; vi 
celebrated ones of our own c 
try at Nantwich, Northwich, 4 
Droitwich, yield (according to! 
Brownrigg) from one-fixth to foml 
what more than one-third. The 
are two methods of obtaining 
common ſalt from theſe natura i 
lution of it: the one, a haſtz e 
poration of the aqueous fluid 0 
the ſalt begins to concrete, and # 
in grains to the bottom of the el 
porating pan, whence it 1s fab. 
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wer, 2 more ſlow and gradual eva- 
ration, continued no longer than 
[a ſaline cruſt forms on the top 
the liquor, which, upon remov- 
g the fre, ſoon begins to ſhoot, 
g run into cryſtals of a cubical fi- 
ire, In the warmer climates, 
th theſe proceſſes are effected 
e heat of the ſun. The ſalts ob- 
ned by them differ very conſi- 
rably : that got by a haſty evapo- 
tion is very apt to relent in a 
oi air, and run per deliquium; 
b inconvenience to which the cryſ- 
ized ſalt is not ſubject: this lat- 
is likewiſe found better for the 
eſerving of meat, and for ſundry 
ther purpoſes. MLS, 
Common ſalt, in ſmall quanti- 
„ is ſuppoſed to be warming, 
ing, and to promote appetite 
d digeſtion, In large doſes, as 
alf an ounce, 1t proves cathartic. 
is ſometimes uſed to check the 
peration of emetics, and make 
em run off by ſtool; and as a ſti- 
lulus in glyſters. 


ba arboreſcens C. B. Salix fragilis 
. Common White Willow: a 
ſetty large tree, frequent in woods 


der willows, in the oblong point- 
ſerrated leaves being hoary on 
tt ſides, though moſt ſo on the 


Itle, 

The bark of this tree has lately 
en found an uſeful medicine in 
des, of which many perſons have 
en cured by taking a dram of the 
Iwdered bark every four hours 
ung the intermiſſions; though 
ome caſes it was neceſſary to 
no it a little Peruvian bark (ſee 
Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
ear 1763). To the taſte, this 
K Giſcovers a pretty ſtrong bit- 
jeſs and allringency: with ſolu- 
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* SALIX P. E. Salix wulgaris- 
Ic moiſt places; it differs from the 


wer, and in the branches being 
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tion of chaly beate vitriol, it ſtrikes 


an inky blackneſs. | 


SALVIEA  fola - Salvie majoris - 
C. B. Common ſage (the green 
and red ſorts) ; the leaves [L. E. I 

SALVLE: hortenfis minoris falta, 


by Jummitates : Salvie minoris. auritæ 


et non auritæ C. B. Small ſage or 
ſa rot virtue; the leaves and tops 
6 Theſe plants are common in our 
gardens, and flower in May and 
June: the green and red common 
ſages differ no otherwiſe than in 
the colour of the leaves; the ſeeds 
of one and the ſame plant produce 
both: the ſmall ſort is a diſtinct 
ſpecies ; its leaves are narrower 
than the others, generally of a 
whitiſh colour, and never red; 
molt of them have at the bottom a - 
Piece ſtanding out on each fide in 
the form of ears. Both ſorts are 
moderately . warm aromatics, ac- 
companied with a light degree of 
altringency and bitterneſs z the 
ſmall ſort is the ſtrongeſt, the large 
moſt agreeable, 4 
The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſup- 
poſed ſalutary qualities, (Salvia 


 falvatsix, nature conciliatrix=Cur + 


moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
horto, &c.) Its real effects are, 
to moderately warm and ſtrengthen - 
the veſſels; and hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, ic excites appe- 
rite, and proves ſerviceable in de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
beſt preparation for theſe purpoſes 


is an infuſion of the dry leaves, 


drunk as tea; or a tincture, or ex- 


tract, made with reQified ſpirit, 


taken in proper doſes; theſe. con- 
tain the whole virtues of the ſages - 
the diſtilled water and eſſential oil, 
only its warmth and aromatic qua» 
lity, without any thing of its rough- 


i*% +» : 


- 


u. 
6 diffolve, like gums, in water; 
tors crackle in the fire, without 
wing inflammable ; whilſt the 
nuine ſanguis draconis readily 


ted on by watery liquors. It to- 
ly diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and 
ges a large quantity of the men- 
zum of a deep red colour: it is 
ewiſe ſoluble in expreſſed oils, 
d gives them a red hue, leſs 
autiful than that communicated 
anchuſa. This drug, in ſub- 
nce, has no ſenſible ſmell or 
te ; when diſſolved, it diſcovers 
me degree of warmth and pun- 
ney. It is uſually looked upon 
a gentle aftringent, and ſome- 
nes direted as ſuch in extempo- 
neous preſcription, againſt ſemi- 
il gleets, the fluor albus, and 
er fluxes : in theſe caſes, it pro- 
ices the general effects of reſinous 
lies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 
„ and ſomewhat ſtrengthening 
We ſolids. It is an ingredient in 
We iyptic powder [L. E.] Loca- 


Ig plaſter [L. ] 


SANTALUM ALBUM. White 
unders; a wood brought from 
Ie Eaſt-Indies, in billets, about 


We whitiſh colour. Greateſt part 
It, as met with in the ſhops, 
no ſmell or taſte, or any ſen- 
de quality that can recommend 
0 the notice of the phyſician. 


SANTALUM CITRINUM 


; Wh wood brought from the Eaſt 
* ies ; of a pleaſant ſmell, and a 
”_ eri aromatic taſte, accompa- 


Id with an agreeable kind of pun- 
ey. This elegant wood might 
Koubtedly be applied to valuable 
edical purpoſes, though at pre- 
it very rarely made uſe of. It is 
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Its and catches flame, and is not 


li's balſam [ E.] and ftrengthen-: 


e thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 


) Yellow ſaunders : a pale yel- 


Gly ever directed in extempo- 
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raneous preſeription, and the only 
officinal compoſition in which it is 
an ingredient, is the confectio al- 

be. mei of the Edinburgh pharma- 

copœia. The London college have 
omitted it in their catalogue of ſim- 
ples. Diſtilled with water, it yields 
a fragrant eſſential oil, which thick- 
ens, in the cold, into the conſiſt- 
ence of a balſam. Digeſted in pure 
ſpirit, it imparts a rich yellow tine- 
ture; which being committed to 

diſtillation, the ſpirit ariſes, with - 

out bringing over any thing conſi- 
derable of the flavour of the ſaun- 
ders. The reſiduum contains the 
virtue of ſix times its Weight of the 
wood. Hoffman looks upon this 
extract as a medicine of ſimilar 
virtues to ambergris; and recom- 
mends it as an excellent reſtorative 
in great debilities. e 


SANTALUM RUBRUM CZ. 


E.] Pterocarpus Santolinus Lin. Red 


ſaunders; a wood brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, in large billets, of a 
compact texture, à dull red, al- 


moſt blackiſh colour on the outſide, 


and a deep brighter red within. 
This wood has no manifeſt ſmell, 
and little or no taſte. It has been 
commended as a mild aſtringent, 
and a corroborant of the nervous 
ſyſtem; but theſe are qualities that 
belong only to the yellow ſort. 

The principal uſe of red ſaun- 
ders is as a colouring drug; in 
which intention it is employed in 


the bal/amum Locatelli L.] and ſpi- 


ritus lavendulæ compoſitus [L. E. 
It communicates a deep red to rec- 
tified ſpirit, but gives no tinge to» 
—_— liquors : a ſmall quantity: 
che reſin, extracted by means of 
ſpirir, tinges a large one of freſh 
ſpirit, of an elegant blood red. 
There is ſcarce any oil, that of la- 
vender excepted, to which it com- 
municates its colour, Geoffroy, 
and others, take notice, that the 
| Brazil 


tuted for red ſaunders; and the 


a 


Brazil woods are fometimes ſubſti - 


college of Bruſſels are in doubt 
whether all that is ſold among them 
for ſaunders, be not really a wood of 
that kind. According to the ac- 
count which they have given, their 
ſaunders is certainly the Brazil 
wood ; the diftinguiſhing character 
of which is, that it imparts its co- 


Jour to common water. 


SANTONICU [Z.] Worm- 
ſeed ; the produce of a plant of 


the wormwood or mugwort kind, 


growing in the Levant. | 
It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a number of 


thin membranous coats, of a yel- 


lowiſh colour, an unpleaſant ſmell, 
and a very bitter taſte. 'Thefe ſeeds 


are celebrated for anthelmintic vir- 


tues (which they have in common 
with other bitters) and are ſome- 
times taken in this intention, either 
along with melaſſes, or candied 
with ſugar : their unpleaſant taſte 
renders the form of a powder or 
decoction inconvenient. They are 
not very often met with genuine in 


the ſhops. 


SAPO DURUS FZ.}.: Sapo al- 
bus Hiſpanicus E.] White Spaniſh 
ſoap. 


' SAPO MOLLIS 
ſoft ſoap. 


SAPO NIGER, en Ilelanoſ- 
megma [E.] Black ſoft ſoap. | 

. is compoſed of expreſſed 
vegetable oils, or animal fats, unit- 
ed with alkaline lixivia. The firſt 
ſort, or white hard ſoap, is made 
with the finer kinds of oil olive; 
the common ſoft ſort, with coarſer 
oils, fat, tallow, or a mixture of all 
theſe; and the black (as is ſaid) 


[L.] Common 


with train oil. | 


The purer hard ſoap 1s the only 
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any reſinous pills without it; un 


ſuch oily or unctuous matters, a 
may meet with in the body, att 


; Jays. ; 


theſe 1s for 
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Part il 
ſort intended for internal uſe Thi 
triturated with oily, or refine 
matters, renders. them ſoluble 
water, and hence becomes an uſt 
ingredient in pills compoſed of x 
ſins, promoting their diflolution] 
the ſtomach, and union with 
animal fluids, Boerhaave wa 
great admirer of ſoap ; and in! 
private practice ſeldom preſcribe 


leſs where an alkaleſcent, or putt 
{tate of the juices forbade its uf 
From the ſame quality, ſoap. like 
wiſe ſeems well fitted for diffolvin 


nuating viſcid juices, opening 6 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and d 
terging all the veſſels it puff 
through. It is likewiſe a powe 
ful menſtruum for the human e 
culus: a ſolution of it in hn 
water is one of the ſtrongeſt di 
ſolvents that can be taken wi 
ſaſety into the ſtomach ; the vi 
tue of this compoſition is col 
ſiderably greater than the agg 
gate of the diſſolving powers 
the ſoap and lime water when ut 
mixed. See the Edinburgh medi 
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The ſoft ſoaps are more pent 
trating and acrimonious than t 
hard. The only medical uſe ( 

ſome external pu 
poles, | . 

Hard ſoap gives name to 4 
officinal plaſter [L. E.] linime 
[Z.] and balſam [E.]; it is joint 
to opium, to render it more readi 
ſoluble in the ſtomach, in the 
lulz ſaponaces [L.] and to aloes! 
the pilulæ aloeticæ | E.] Soft loap 
an ingredient in the milder comm 
cauſtic [L.] and black ſoap in d 
anodyne plaſter [E.] 


Saponariæ majoris lavis C. J. K 


10 7 


rie officinalis Lin. . Soapwort, 
bruiſewort; the Herb and root 


mon, in low wet places, and by 
e des of running waters; a dou- 
L.fowered ſort is frequent in our 
nens. The leaves have a bitter, 
it agreeable taſte; agitated with 
ater, they raiſe a ſaponaceous 


E ſame effects with ſolutions of 


ths, and the like. The roots 
le ſweetiſn and ſomewhat pun= 


boſe of liquorice : digeſted in rec- 
fed ſpirit they yield a ſtrong tinc- 
e, which loſes nothing of its taſte 
favour in being inſpiſſated to the 


nt root has not come much into 
rice among us, though it pro- 
les, from its ſenfible qualities, to 
a medicine of conſderable uti- 


ke German phyſicians as an aperi- 
It, corroborant, and ſudorific; and 
lerred by the college of Wirtem- 
7, Stahl, Neumann, and others, 
arſaparilla, = 5 


MRCOCOLLA [L. Z. ] a con- 
fie juice, brought from Perfia, 
Arabia, in ſmall, whitiſh, yel- 
grains, with a few of a reddiſh, 


led with them; the whiteſt tears 


Wl kind of ſweetneſs. This drug 
Wolves in watery liquors, and ap- 
ws to be chie!ly of the gummy 
ui, with a ſma!] mixture of re- 
W matter. It is principally cele- 
td for conglutinating wounds 
[ulcers (whence its name oagut- 
ba fieſh glue), a quality, to 
ich neither this, nor any other 
ib has a juſt title. It is an in- 
1880 the pulois e ceruſſa compo- 
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In grows wild, though not 5 ry 


th, which is {aid to have nearly 


pp itſelf in taking out ſpots from 
mt; and have a light ſmell like 


niſttency of an extract. This ele- 


hy, It is greatly eſteemed by 


Uometimes of a deep red colour, 


preferred, as being the freſheſt. 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with 


Ns ES . 9 
- 


7 


| THe. 
SARSAPARILLATL.E.]- 


Smilax Sarſaparilla Lin. a root 


brought from the „ en e Weſt In- 
dies. It confiſts of a great num- 
ber of long ſtrings hanging from 
one head. The long roots (the 
only part made uſe of) are about 


che thickneſs of a gooſe quill, or 
thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 


running their whole length, fo that 
they might be ſtript into pieces 
from one end to the other. They 
have a glutinous, bitteriſh, not un- 
grateful taſte ; and no ſmell. This 
root was firſt brought into Europe 
by the Spaniards, about the year 
1563, with the character of a ſpe- 
cific for the cure of the lues vene- 
rea, which made its appearance a 
little before that time, and like- 
wiſe of ſeveral obſtinate chronic 
diſorders. Whatever good ef- 
fects it might have produced in 
the warmer climates, it proved 
unſucceſsful in this; ere 
that many have denied it to have 
any virtue at all. It appears how- 
ever from experience, that though 
greatly unequal to the character 
which it bore at firſt, it is in ſome 
caſes of conſiderable uſe as a ſudo- 


| rific, where more acrid medicines 


are improper, The beſt prepara- 
tions are a, decoction and extract 


made with water; a decoction of 
half an ounce of the root, or a dram 


of the extract, which is equivalent 
thereto, may be taken for a doſe. 


SASSAFRAS CL. E.] the root 
of x large American tree {arbor ex 
Florida ficulneo folio C. B. Laurus 
{/afſafras) Lin. brought to us in 
long ſtraight pieces, very light, and 
of a ſpongy texture, covered with 
a rough fungous bark; outwardly 
of an aſh. colour, inwardly . of the 
colour of ruſty iron. It has a fra- 
grant ſmell, and a ſweetiſh, aroma» 
tic, ſubacrid taſte ; the bark taſtes 
much ſtronger than any other part; 
and the ſmall twigs ſtronger ons | 
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224 | | 
the large pieces. As to the vir- 
tues of this root, it is a warm ape- 
-rient and corroborant; and fre- 
quently employed, with good ſuc- 
cCeſs, for purifying and ſweetening 

the blood and juices. For bels 
purpoſes, infuſions made from the 
raſped root or bark, may be drunk 
as tea. In ſome conſtitutions, theſe 
liquors, by their fragrance, are apt, 
on firſt taking them, to affect the 
head: in. 5 caſes they may be 
advantageouſly freed from their 
flavour 4 boiling ; a decoction of 
ſaſſafras, boiled down to the con- 
fiflence cf an extract, proves fimply 
bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. Hoff- 
man aſſures us, that he has fre- 
- quently given this extract to the 
quantity of a ſcruple at a time with 
remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera in ca- 
chexies; as alſo in the decline of 
intermittent fevers, and in hypo- 
chondriacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields 
in diſtillation an extremely fragrant 
oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte ; 
ſo. ponderous (notwithſtanding the 
. lightneſs of the drug itſelf) as to 
fink in water. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole. taſte and ſmell of 
ſaſſafras: and elevates nothing in 
evaporation ; hence the ſpirituous 
extract proves the moſt elegant and 
efficacious preparation, as contain- 
ing the virtue of the root entire. 
The only officinal preparation of 
ſaſſafras is the eſſential oil [L. E.] 
The ſaſſafras itſelf is an ingredient 
in the decoction of the woods [E.] 
and the compound lime waters 
DLL. E.] and the oil in the elixir 
guaiacinum [E.] 


SATURELA folia : Satureiæ 
Bortenſis, five cunilz ſative Plinii 
. Summer ſavoury ; the leaves 


| his herb is raiſed annually in 
gardens for culinary purpoſes. It 
s a Very pungent warm aromatic; 


* 
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plant has two oval roots, of a whitil 
colour, a viſcid ſweetiſſi taſte, an 


With regard to their virtues, lik 
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and affords, in diſtillation with 
ter, a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a jy 
netrating ſmell, and very hot, zl 
taſte, It yields little of its N 
by infuſion to aqueous ligucg 
rectified ſpirit extracts the whil 
of its taſte and ſmell, and elena 
nothing in diſtillation, 


SATYRII MARIS radix: 0 
chidis morionis maris folits macula 
C. B. Orchis maſculæ Lin. Orchi 
the root [E.] | 

This plant is frequent in ſhad 
places and moiſt meadows : ead 


a faint unpleaſant . ſmell, The 
abound: with a glutinous ſlimy ju 


other mucilaginous vegetables, th 
thicken the thin ſerous hum 
and defend the ſolids from thei 
acrimony : they have alſo been « 
lebrated, though on no very po 
foundation, for analeptic and! 
phrodiſiac virtues : and frequent 
ly made uſe of in theſe 1ntention 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopei 
the root is directed to be candied, 

SALEP [E.] a celebrated rel 
rative among the Turks, 1s pt 
bably the prepared root of cem 
plants of the orchis kind. I 
drug, as ſometimes brought tous, 
in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh wit 
colour, ſomewhat clear and pell 
cid, very hard, and almoſt bon 
of little or no ſmell, and tall 
like gum tragacanth. Satyrion rl 
boiled in water, freed from thek 
and afterwards ſuſpended ia the 
to dry, gains exactly the ſame 
5 the roots thus prepan 

iſſolve in boiling water into a 
cilage. Geoffroy, who firlt cl 
municated this preparation of ( 
chis, recommends it in conſum 
tions, in bilious dyſenteri6s, * 
diſorders of the breaſt proceed 
from an acrimony of the J | 
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part 1 
S AXIFRAGÆ ALB Folia, 
air: S axifrage. albæ radice 2 
4504 J. B. . granulatæ 
in. White-flowered ſaxifrage; the 
ves, and the roots [E.] which 
nter are improperly called (from 
deir conſiſting of little grains) 
beds. | 6 


CAXIFRAGE VULGARIS 
bio ſemen © Seſelis pratenſis noſtra- 
1 Nan. Pucedani Silaci Lin. | Mea- 
w ſaxifrage; the leaves and 
ls, a | | 
Theſe herbs grow wild, the firſt 
dry ſandy grounds, the ſecond 
| fields and meadows. The firſt 
not very common, and hence its 
nes and roots have been gene- 
ih ſupplied by the leaves and 
eds of the ſecond, Neither of 
em is at preſent in much eſteem, 
pithſtanding the aperient, diu- 
ic and lithontriptie virtues for- 
erly attributed to them. 


SCAMMONIUM IL. E.! 
ammony ; a concrete juice ex- 
ited from the roots of a large 
inbing plant growing in the Aſi- 
Ie Turkey. Con volulus ( ſcam- 


leppo, in light, ſpungy maſſes, 
ly friable, of a ſhining aſh co- 
W verging to black; when pow- 
rd, of a light grey or whitiſh 
dur: an inferior ſort is brought 
n Smyrna, in more compact, 
iderous pieces, of a darker co- 
gon , and full of ſand and other 
the le 


ia the relnous kind: reCtified ſpirit 
ſame Alves five ounces out of 6x, the 
prepueWPander is a mucilaginous ſub- 


nto à N 
1ſt col 
on of | 
conſum 
eries, ; 
roceed 
zuices. 
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Ke mixed with droſs : proof ſpi- 
totally diſſolves it, the impuri- 
le only being left. It has a faint 
Pleaſant ſmell ; and a bitteriſh 
dewhat acrimonious taſte. | 
ammony is an efficacious and 
g Purgative, Some have con- 
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me) Lin. The beſt comes from 


purities, This juice is chiefly of 
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demned it as unſafe, and laid many 
ill qualities to its charge; the prin- 
cipal of which is, that its operation 
is uncertain, a full doſe proving 
ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt at 
other times a much ſmaller one oc- 
caſions dangerous hypercatharſes. 
This. difference however is owing 
entirely to the different circum- 
ſtances of the patient, and not to 
any ill quality, or irregularity of 
operation in the medicine. Where 
the inteſtines are lined with an ex- 
ceſſive load of mucus, the ſcam- 
mony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting itſelf upon them; where the 
natural mucus is deficient, a ſmall 
doſe of this or any other reſinous 
cathartic, irritates and inflamess - 
Many have endeavoured to abate 
the force of this drug, and corre& 
its imaginary virulence, by ex- 
poling it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 
like: but this could do no more 
than deſtroy as it were a part of 
the medicine, without making any 
alteration in the reſt, Scammony 


in ſubſtance, judiciouſly — 4d 


ſtands not in need of any corrector: 
if triturated with ſugar or with 
almonds, as we have formerly re- 
commended for other refinous pur-- 
gatives, it becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild in operation. It may 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, 
by trituration, in a ſtrong decoction 
of liquorice, and then poured off 
from the feces. The college of 
Wirtemberg aſſures us, that by this 
treatment it becomes mildly pur- 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes, or other inconveniencies z 
and that jit likewiſe proves inoffen- 
five to the palate. The common 
doſe of ſcammony is from three to 
twelve grains. 
Scammony gives name to an of- 
ficinal compound powder and elec-" 
tary [L.] and is an ingredient in 
che compound powder of ſena, the 
; cathartic 


— 
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cathartic' extract, the coloquintida 
pills, mercurial pills [L.] and pur- 
gative deobſtruent pills [Z.] 


schœNANTHus, vide Jux- 


cus ODORATUS. 


SCILLA radix : Scillz radice 
alba C. B. wel Scillz vulgaris radice 
rubra C. B. Scillæ maritime Lin. 
The ſquill, or ſea-onion ; its root 
n 
This 1s a ſort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly upon dry ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, whence 
the root is annually brought into 
Europe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, ſound, freſh, and full of 
a clammy juice; ſome have pre- 
ferred the red ſort, others the white, 
though neither deſerves the prefe- 
rence to the other ; the only dif- 
ference perceivable betwixt them, 
1s that of the colour ; and hence 
the college allow both to be uſed 
* Promiſcuouſly. This root is to the 
_ taſte very nauſeous, intenſely bitter 
and acrimonious: much handled, 
it exulcerates the ſkin. With re- 
gard to its medical virtues, it pow- 
erfully ſtimulates the ſolids, and. 
attenuates viſcid juices, and by 
theſe qualities, promotes expec- 
toration, urine, and (if the patient 
be kept warm) ſweat. If the doſe 
be conſiderable, it proves emetic, 
and ſometimes purgative. The 
principal uſe of this medicine 1s 
where the prime viz abound with 
mucous matter, and the lungs are 
oppreſſed by tenacious phlegm. Dr, 
Wagner (in his clinical obſerva- 
tions) recommends it given along 
with nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, 
and in the nephritis : and mentions 
ſeveral cures which he performed, 
by giving from four to ten grains 
of the powder for a doſe, mixed 
with a double quantity of nitre. 
He ſays, that thus managed, it al- 
moſt always operates as a diuretic, 
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form for the taking of ſquilſs, u 


aqueous and vinous menſtrua, x 


ſquills [L.] and the baked {qui 


enn 


Medias. Pant 
though ſometimes it vom 
purges. The moſt commodix 


leſs when deſigned as an emetic, 
that of a bolus or pill: liquid fon 
are to moſt people too offen{ive, thi 
theſe may be rendered leſs diſapre 
able both to the palate and f 
mach, by the addition of aromy 
diſtilled waters. This root yiel 
the whole of its virtues, both | 


likewiſe to vegetable acids, | 
officinal preparations. are, bak 


made into troches [L. ] defigned 
an ingredient in theriaca [I 
dried ſquills [L.] a ſyrup, vine 
oxymel [L. E.] and pills IE.] 


SCLAREA, vide Hoxwian 
SCOLOPENDRIDM, v. U 


GUA CERVINA., 5 
SCORDII lia Chamaiy 
paluſtris caneſcentis Tourn, Tut 
Scordii Lin. 'Water-germander; 
leaves [L. E.] | | 
This is a ſmall, ſomewhat ba 
plant, growing wild in ſome pu 
of England, though not very cal 
mon; the ſhops are generally f 
plied from gardens., It has a big 
taſte, and a ſtrong diſagrees 
ſmell. Scordium is of no git 
eſteem in the preſent practice, 1. 
withſtanding the deobſtruent, d 
retic, and ſudorific virtues 
which it was formerly celebrat 
It enters the mithridate, ther 
and cataplaſm of cummin | 
[L.]; and gives name to two 
pound powders and an electarj ll 
though not the moſt valuable 
their ingredients. 


SCORZONERA radix. © 
zonere latifoliæ finuate C. J. 
zonere hiſpanicæ Lin, Vipers gte 
the root [E.] W 

Scorzonera is met with on 
| 2 garde 


art II. 
dens. The roots abound with 
nilky juice, of a bitteriſh ſub- 
d taſte; and hence may be of 
me ſervice, for ſtrengthening the 
ne of the viſcera, and promoting 
e fluid ſecretions. They were 


w almoſt entirely loſt their cha- 
pier, ; | 


SCROPHULARIA VULGA- 
IS folia, radix : Scrophulariæ no- 
e fetida C. B. Fig-wort; the 
es and root [Z.] 


d hedges : the roots are of a 
bite colour, full of little knobs 
 protuberances on the ſurface. 
lis appearance gained it formerly 
Ine repute againſt ſcrophulous 


received its name: but modern 
nftitioners expect no ſuch virtues 
Im it, It has a faint unpleaſant 
bell, and a ſomewhat diſagreeable 
e. i 


SCROPHULARIZ AQUA- 
ICE MAJORIS, folia : Scro- 
uarie maximæ radice fibroſa F. B. 
eat water fig-wort; the leaves 


lis is a large plant, met with 
efly on the ſides of rivers. The 
Wes have a bitter taſte, and an 
rateful ſmell; they are princi- 


0d grounds, as a corrector of ſena. 
e the article 8 EN A. 


EBESTEN : Mixa five Sebeften 
3. A ſort of plum, brought 
(f iried from the Eaſt Indies: it 
"a dark or blackiſh brown 
bu, with whitiſh or aſh-coloured 


de, which contains ſometimes 
y ad ſometimes two kernels. 
u fruit has a ſweet, very glu- 
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merly celebrated as alexiphar- 
ics, and for throwing out the 
alles and ſmall- pox; but have 


This herb grows wild in woods 


jorders and the piles; and hence 


y celebrated, though on no very 


d; the fleſh ſticks cloſe to the 


- 


tinous taſte: and hence has been 


employed for ſoftening acrimonious 


humours, in ſome kinds of hoarſe- 
neſs, and in coughs from thin ſharp 
defluxions. At preſent it is not 
often met with in the ſhops, _ 


_ SEDI MAJORIS, e Semperuivi 
majoris folia : edi majoris vulgaris 
C. B. Sempervivi tectorum Lin, 
Great houſe-leek ; the leaves [E. 
This is a low fleſhy-leaved plant, 


growing on old walls, and on the 


tops of houſes. It ſtands ręecom- 
mended as a cooler, though its ſen- 
ſible qualities diſcover no great 

foundation for any virtue of this 


kind: the taſte is herbaceous, with 


a ſlight degree of pungency. It is 
remarkable of this plant, that its 
Juice purified by filtration (when it. 
appears of a dilute yellowiſh co- 
lour) upon the admixture of an 


equal quantity of rectiſied ſpirit of 


wine, forms a beautiful white light 
coagulum, like the finer kinds. of - 
pomatum. This proves extremely -. 
volatile ; freed from the aqueous 
phlegm, and expoſed to the air, it - - 

n a very little time totally exhales. | 
Hence it is coneluded (in the me- 
dicor Sileſiac ſatyræ) that houſe- 
leek contains a volatile alkaline 
ſalt : but there are many ſubſtances . 
beſides theſe falts which coagulats 

with ſpirit of wine. 


SEMPERVIVUM, v. Son. 


SENA [L. E.] the leaves of a 
ſhrubby plant {/ena Alexandria fo- 
liis acutis C. B. Caſſia (Senna) Lin. 
cultivated in Perfia, Syria, and Ara- 
bia; whence they are brought, 
dried and picked from the ſtalks, 
to Alexandria in Egypt; and thence 
imported into Europe. They are 
of an oblong figure, ſharp pointed 
at the ends, about a quarter of an 
inch broad, and not à full inch in 
length, of a lively yellowiſh green 

Q 2 ö | colour, 


9 


2 3 
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colour, a faint not very diſagreea- 
ble ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 
nauſeous taſte. Some inferior ſorts 


are brought from Tripoli and other 


places; theſe may eafily be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their being either 
narrower, longer, and ſharper 
pointed; or larger, broader, and 


round pointed, with ſmall promi- 


nent veins; or large and obtuſe, 
of a freſh green colour, without 
any yellow caſt. | 

Sena is a very uſeful cathartic, 
operating mildly, and yet effectual- 
Iy : and, if judiciouſly doſed and 
managed, rarely occaſioning the ill 
conſequences which too frequently 
follow the exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges. The only inconveniencies 
complained of in this drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſe- 
ous flavour. The griping quality 
depends upon a reſinous ſubſtance, 
which, like the other bodies of this 
claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtines : 


the more this reſin is divided by 


ſuch matters as take off its tena- 
City, the leſs adhefive, and conſe- 


quently the leſs irritating and grip- 


ing it will prove; and the leſs it is 
divided, the more griping. Hence 
ſena given by ire or infuſions 
made in a very {mall quantity of 
fluid, gripe feverely and purge leſs 
than when diluted by a large por- 
tion of ſuitable menſtruum, or di- 
vided by mixing the infuſion with 
oily emulfions. The 7/7 flavour of 
this drug is ſaid to be abated by the 
great water figwort : but we can- 
Not conceive that this plant, whoſe 
ſmell is manifeſtly fetid, and its 


' taſte nauſeous and bitter, can at all 


improve thoſe of ſena : others re- 
commend. bohea tea, though nei- 
ther has this any conſiderable ef- 
fe. The ſmell of ſena reſides in 
ita more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharged. by . lighcly boiling infu- 
Bons of it made in water: the li- 


NI 
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root is uſually about the thic 


animal whoſe name it beats. 


i 


Pat 
quor thus freed from the peel 
flavour of the ſena, may be ef 
rendered grateful to the taſte, 
the addition of any proper atom 
tincture or diſtilled water, 7 
colleges, both of London and E 
burgh, have given ſeveral verye 
gant infuſions of this drug (wii 
may be ſeen in Part III. chay i 
and alſo ſpirituous tinctures I. 
com pound powders [L, Z. I ai 
ſyrup [E.] The doſe of ſen; 
ſubſtance is from a ſeruple t 
dram ; in infuſion from one to d 
or four drams, n 
It has been cuſtomary to u 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſens 
of little or no uſe ; Geoffroy h, 
ever obſerves, that they are 
much inferior in -efficacy-to 
leaves themſelves. - The pods 
ſeed-veſſels, met with among 
ſena brought to us, are by theq 
lege of Bruſſels. preferred to 
leaves. They are leſs apt togn 
but proportionably iefs purgat 


SENECIO, vide Exien 


SENEKA [E.] Pohyala| 
nega) Lin. Senecka, nl 
ſnake root; the root of a ſpe 
of polygala, which, grows ip0t 
neouſly in Virginia, and hear} 
winters of our own climate. 


lcha! 
Uned 
(ditic 


SEE 
IK a 
te ſc 
3 m 
Fade 


of the little finger, varioully 
and contorted, and appears 4 
compoſed of joints, whence 1 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of 


kind of membranous margin! 
on each fide, the whole lengi 


the root. Its taſte is at fill WP) p: 
afterwards very hot and pung* a 5 
This root is not at preſent iey 
known in the ſhops. The SenegiiFoutil 
Indians are ſaid to prevent fte 
tal effects which follow From | 
bite of the rattle-ſnake; by 8! JEL 


it internally, and applying | | 
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te been ſtrongly recommended faria Lin. Virginian ſnake-root ; 
pleurifies,. peripneumonies, and the root of a ſpecies of ariſtolochia, 
er inflammatory diſtempers. In growing in Virginia and Carolina. 
ofe caſes, Lemery, du Hamel, and It is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
fey, experienced its good ſuc- conſiſting of a number of firings or 
(ee che French memoirs for the fibres, matted together, iſſuing from 
ars 1738, 1739.) Its more im- one common head; of a browniſh 
diate effects are thoſe of a diu - colour on the outſide, and paler or 
tic, diaphoretic, and cathartic; yellowiſi within. It has an aroma- 
metimes it proves emetic: the tic ſmell, like that of valerian, but 
o laſt operations may be occa- more agreeable ; and a warm, bit- 
rally prevented, by giving the teriſh, pungent taſte, This root is 
ot in ſmall doſes, along with a warm diaphoretic and diuretic : 
matic ſimple waters, as that it has been greatly celebrated as an 
cinnamon. The uſual doſe alexipharmic, and eſteemed one of 
f the powder is thirty grains or the principal remedies in malignant 
In 0 fevers and epidemic diſeaſes, In 
Some have likewiſe employed theſe intentions, it is given in ſub- 


e WW: root in hydropic cafes, and not ſtance from ten to thirty grains, and 
o icon ſucceſs: Bouvart (in the in infuſion to a dram or two Both 
e enoirs before mentioned, 1744) watery and ſpirituous menſtrua ex- 
les examples of its occaſioning tract its virtue by infuſion, and ele- 
de plentiful evacuation by ſtool, vate ſome ſhare of its flavour in 


fine and perſpiration, and by theſe diſtillation: along with the water 
jeans removing the diſeaſe, after a ſmall portion of eſſential oil ariſes. - 
e common diuretics and hydra- A ſpirituous tincture L. E. I and 
ues had failed: where this me- compound decoction [Z.] of it are 
lane operates as a cathartic, it directed as officinals : it enters alſo 
nerally proves ſucceſsful ; if it the cephalic tinQure, compound 
| by liquifying the blood and tincture of Peruvian bark, ſudorific 
ices, without occaſioning a due tincture, tinctura ſacra, ſtomachic 
charge, it ſhould either be ab- elixir, theriaca Edinenſis [E.] and 
uned from, or aſſiſted by proper cataplaſm of cummin-ſeed [L. 
lditions, 2 C 
SERPILLI alia: Serpilli wulga- 
SERICUM er folliculi bombycis. ris minoris C. B. Thymi Serpilli Ein. 


k and filkworms bags. Theſe Mother of thyme; the herb [Z. 
a r ſcarce ever made uſe of for This is a ſmall creeping plant, 
nce n medicinal purpoſes. In their common on heaths and dry paſture 
ail o e tate they are certainly very grounds, Its taſte, ſmell, and me- 
cars. I ügnifcant: though if burnt in dical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of 
gin ly cloſe veſſel, after the ſame man- thyme, but weaker. ' © * 7 


& as ſponge, they would proba- | 1 

prove a” medicine of fimilar, SESAMI enen: | Digitalis ori. 
( perhaps of ſuperior virtue. entalis ſeſam didæ Tourn. The 
lie yield a larger quantity of ſeeds called oily purging grain. 
tile ſalt, than any other animal This plant is cultivated in the 
lance I know. 14 5 eaſtern countries, whence the ſeeds 


| | are brought to us. They very pro- 
ERPENTARIA VIRGINI- my deſerve the name of Gy, 
Oe COS n e 
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as they yield upon expreſſion a 
larger quantity of oil, than almoſt 
any other known vegetable. To 
the appellation purging, they have 
no title; among the Indians, they 
are ſaid to be uſed as food. 


SESELIS VULGARIS nene 
Liguſtici quod ſeſeli officinarum C. B. 
Laſerpitium Siler Lin. Common 
hartwort ; the ſeeds [L. E.] 


_ SESELIS MASSILIENSIS i- 
men : Sefelis Malſilienſis ferule folio. 
C. B. Seſelis tortuofs, Lin. Italian 
hartwort; the ſeeds [L. E.] 

Tpheſe plants grow ſpontaneouſly 
in the warmer climates; amongſt us 
they are met with only in the gardens 
of the curious. The ſeeds and roots 
of both ſorts have an agreeable aro- 

matic ſmell and taſte; and in this 
light might be occaſionally employ- 
— though at preſent they are in diſ- 
uſe: being ſcarcely otherwiſe re- 
garded than as the ſeeds of the firſt 
ſort are an ingredient in mithridate 
and theriaca. | | 


SESELI PRATENSE, vide 
SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS., 


_ SIGILLI SALOMONIS, ez 
Polygonati radix : Polygonati lati- 
Jolii vulgaris C. B. Convallariæ 
multiflore Lin. Solomon's ſeal ; the 
root E.] 

This grows wild in woods, but 
is not very common: the root has 
ſevetal joints, with ſome flat cir- 
cular depreſſions, ſuppoſed to re- 
 {emble the ſtamp of a ſeal. It has 
a ſweetiſh mucilaginous taſte. As 


to its virtues, practitioners do not 
now expect any conſiderable ones 
from it, and pay very little regard 
to the vulnerary qualities for which 
it was formerly celebrated, 


" $ILER MONTANUM, vide 


SESELL VULGARE» 
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marouba Lin. a bark with piece # 
L h Pieces q * 


the wood adhering to it, brough 


from Guinea, in long tough peu 
of a pale yellowiſh colour, and . 
pretty ſtrong bitter taſte, It þy in 
lately come into eſteem in dyſent | 10 
ric fluxes. A decoction of half jd 1 
dram is given for a doſe, andy 1 N 
peated at intervals of three or U © 
hours: 4 one 7 ad 
SINAPIS ſemen : Sinapis n 5 
folio C. B. Sinapis nigræ Lin, M . 
tard; the ſeeds [L. E. 1 
This plant is ſometimes foun f th 
wild, but for culinary and mei * 
cinal uſes 1s cultivated in gardi 1 
Muſtard, by its acrimony and put A 
gency, ſtimulates the- ſolids, ul. . 
attenuates viſcid juices ; and he |.. 
ſtands deſervedly recommended , ve. 
exciting appetite, promoting dig 4 A 
tion, increaſing the fluid ſecretion .. - 
and for the other purpoſes of i. . 
acrid plants called antiſcorbuiſ e 
It imparts its taſte and {mel} in e 
fection to aqueous 1iquors, wil 
recti fied ſpirit extracts very little 170 
either: the whole of the pungen ent 
ariſes with water in diftillano ry f 
Committed to the preſs, it yiel0 1. 
"Ry ge 
conſiderable quantity of a ſoft! \ 


ſipid oil, perfectly void of acrim 
ny: the cake left after the enn 
ſion is more pungent than the mi 
tard was at firſt, The oil is 
rected as an officinal [L. E] Tit 
ſeeds are ſometimes employed* 
ternally as a fſtimalant ; and gl 
name to a compoſition for this 1 
tention in the Edinburgh dilpt 
ſatory. 


pig 
bem | 


$0] 
rec 


-SISON, v. AMOMUM vue 


SMYRNIUM, vide Hizrat 


LIN UM. 


SOLANI VULGARIS fil 
Solani hortenſis ſeu wulgaris J. 
Common nightſhade ; — 


art II. 
OLANI LETHALIS, /eu Bel- 
n folia * Solani melanocera/i 
3. Atropæ Belladonne Lin. 
eadly nightſhade : the leaves. 

Theſe plants grow wild; the 
| in cultivated grounds, the ſe- 

nd in ſhady waſte ones. They 
ze both been ſuppoſed cooling 
id diſcutient in external applica- 
ons, and poiſenous when taken 
ternally, Late experience has 
wn, that an infuſion of half a 
rain or a grain of the dried leaves 
feither may be taken with ſafety, 
d that in many caſes the doſe may 
> increaſed by degrees to five or 
grains; that they generally oc-- 
on ſome conſiderable evacua- 
bu, and ſometimes, eſpecially in 
+ larger of the above doſes, alarm- 
jg nervous ſymptoms, which how- 


an er ceaſe with the operation of the 
yy tedicine, It has been expected, 
* ut a cautious uſe of theſe very 


tive plants would afford relief in 
me obſtinate diſorders: but 
ough in ſome inſtances.they pro- 
uſed great benefit, the general 
ent of theſe trials has not been 
ry favourable. The Edinburgh 
lege, who retained theſe plants 

the revifal of their Pharma- 
pela in the year 1744, rejected 


[em both in 1756, 
OLANUM LIGNOSUM, vide 


VULCAMARA, ; 


OLDANELLA, vide Bras- 


ICA MARINA. 


PERMA CETI [Z. E.] im- 
Mperly ſo called: an unctuous 
Ky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white- 
ls, a ſoft 3 taſte, with- 
any remarkable ſmell; ſaid to 
© prepared from the fat of the 
ran of the whale, by boiling and 
ſuifying it with alkaline lixivia. 
die virtues of this concrete are 


0 
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tle of a mild emollient ; it is f 
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conſiderable uſe in pains and ero- 
ſions of the inteſtines, in coughs 
proceeding from thin ſharp de- 
fluxions, and in general, in all 
caſes where the ſolids require to be 
relaxed, or acrimonious humours to 
be ſofcened. For external purpoſes, 
it readily diflolves in oils ; and for 
internal ones, may be united with 
aqueous liquors into the form of an 
emulſion, by the mediation of al- 
monds, gums, or yolk of an egg. 
Sugar does not render it perfectly 
miſcible with water; and alkalies, 
which change other oils and fats 
into ſoap, have little effect upon 
ſperma ceti, This drug ought to 
be kept very cloſely from the air, 
otherwiſe its white colour ſoon 
changes into a yellow: and its mild 
unctuous taſte, into a rancid and of- 
fenſive one. After it has ſuffered 
this diſagreeable alteration, both the 
colour and quality may be recovered 
again by ſteeping it in alkaline li- 
er or in a ſufficient quantity of 
pirit of wine. 8 25 


SPICA VULGARIS, vide La- 
VENDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA, | - 


SPICA NARDI vide Nan pus 
IN DIA. ME os, 


* SPIGELTA Ph. Edinb. Anthel- 
mia Dris. Lining. Spigelia marilan- 
dica Lin. Indian Pink: this plant 
has a perennial fibrous root, whence _ 
ariſe ſingle ſtems, beſet with op- 
poſite oval-lanceolate, entire leaves, 

and crowned with a ſpike of tubu- 
lar monopetalous red flowers, with 
five ſtamina and one piſtil. Each | 
flower is ſucceeded by two round 
united bivalvular capſules, contain- 
ing ſeveral ſmall ſeeds. It grows 
ſpontaneouſly. in South Carolina, 
and other ſouthern provinces of 
North America. | 5 
The uſe of the root of this plant 
as an anthelmintic, was communi- 

e cated 


— 
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cated from the native Indians to the 
coloniſts, and it has ſince been 
much employed in that country. 
The firſt account of its virtues is to 
be met with in a paper of Dr. Li- 
ning's, Vol. I. of the Eſſays Phyfical 
and Literary; and Dr. Garden has 
confirmed it in Vol. III. of the ſame 
publication, and has given a figure 
and particular deſcription of the 
plant. 

The root is given both in pow- 
der and infuſion; but the powder 
is eſteemed moſt efficacious. The 
doſe is not accurately aſcertained, 

but extends to from twelve to ſixty 
or ſeventy grains of the powder. 
It is found to be moſt efficacious 
when it purges, which it does not 
always without ſome additions, 
The exhibition of a vomit previous 
to the uſe of the Indian pink has 


* 


proved very ſerviceable. It ſome- 


times produces diſagreeable effects 
on the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch as gid- 
dineſs, dimneſs of the ſight, and 
convulſive motions of the muſcles 
of the eye. It is ſaid to act power- 

fully as a ſedative in abating the 
exacerbations of low remittent 
worm-fevers, 


SPINZ  CERVINEA bacce : 
Rhamni cathartici C. B. Buck- 
thorn ; the berries [L. E.] 
This tree, or buſh, is common in 
hedges : it flowers in June, and ripens 
Its fruit in September, or the begin- 
ning of October. In our markets, 
the fruit of ſome other trees, as the 
Frangulg or black berry-bearing al- 
der, and the cornus fumina or dog- 
berry- tree, have of late years been 
frequently mixed with, or ſubſti- 
tuted for, thoſe of buckthorn. This 
"abuſe may be diſcovered by open- 
.Ing the berries : thoſe of buckthorn 
have almoſt always four ſeeds, the 

berries of the frangala two, and 
[thoſe of the corn: femina only one. 
Buckrhorn berries; bruiſed on white 
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which the others do not. That 


ties; and celebrated in dropſ 
which the ſhops are furniſhed; th 


thrice this number in'decodint 


Part i 
paper, give it a green tna 
who ſell the juice to the apothery 
ries, are ſaid to mix with it alu 
proportion of water.. 

Buckthorn berries have a fa 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſea 
bitter taſte, They have long be 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathy 


rheumatiſms, and even in the gout 
though in theſe caſes, they hay 
no advantage over other purpatinn 
and are more offenſive, and oper 
more churliſhly, than many wit 


generally occaſion gripes, ficknel 
dry the mouth and throat, at 
leave a thirſt of long duration. Th 
doſe is about twenty of the frel 
berries in ſubſtance, and twice 


an ounce of the expreſſed juice, 
a dram of the dried berries. Aff 
rup prepared from the juice iskej 
in the ſhops. In this'preparatio 
the nauſeous flavour of the buckthol 
is ſomewhat alleviated by the ii 
gar, and the addition of aromatid 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS. REL 
TIFICATUS. Redtified pint! 
wine; „a ſpirit diſtilled from wi 
or other fermented liquors, pl 
e rified as much as poſlible fu 
« its fetid ſmell, and the phiep 
& that ariſes with it in the firſt 
« ſtillation.“ [L.] This purind 
tion is effected, by repeating the q 
ſtillation in a very gentle heat, 
certain additions, to keep down! 
phlegm and the groſs oil in wil 
the ill flavour reſides (fee Part! 
chap. v.) Theſe ſpirits, from unt 
ever vegetable ſubjects they 
been produced, are, when perfed 
pure, the ſame. They have 4 
pungent taſte, without any pal 
lar flavour; they readily cn 
flame, and burn entirely * 


without leaving any marks 5 
an mn _ 


* 


.ceous moiſture behind; diſtilled 
ua heat leſs than that of boiling 
ater, they totally ariſe, the laſt 
unnings Proving as flavourleſs and 
flammable as the firſt: they diſ- 
ve eſſential vegetable oils and re- 
us into an uniform tranſparent 
iid, Theſe ſpirits are the lighteſt 
f:lmoſt all known liquors : ex- 
refſed oils, which ſwim upon wa- 
xr, fink in theſe to the bottom: a 
nexſure which contains ten ounces 
Y weight of water, will hold lit- 
e more than eight anda quarter 
pure ſpirit, 5 Y 
The uſes of vinous ſpirits, as 
jenſtrua for the virtues of other 
gedicines, we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
nd in this place conſider only their 
un. Pure "ſpirit coagulates all 
the faids of animal bodies, except 
nne, and hardens the ſolid parts. 
loplied externally, it ſtrengthens 
the veſſels, thickens the juices in 
hem, and thus powerfully reſtrains 
Wzmorrhages, It inſtantly con- 
acts the extremities of the nerves 
t touches, and deprives them of 
nſe and motion; by theſe means 
alng them of pain, but at the 
ame time deſtroying their uſe. 
Hence employing ſpirituous liquors 


tie ſpecious titles of vivifying, 
ating, reſtoring mobility, reſolv- 
p, diſſipating, and the like, uſu- 
ly attributed to them) may ſome- 
mes be attended with unhappy 
ſequences. Theſe liquors, - re- 
ved undiluted into the ſtomach, 
poduce the ſame effects, thicken- 
Wy the fluid, and contracting all 


ud deſtroying, at leaſt for a time, 
wr uſe and office: if the quan- 
ity be conſiderable, a palſy or apo- 
ſexy follows, which ends in death. 
Ken in ſmall quantity, and duly 
nted, they brace up the fibres, 
fiſe the ſpirits, and promote agi- 
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1 fomentations (notwithſtanding 


le ſolid parts which they touch, 


: if further continued, the 
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ſenſes are diſordered, 8 mo- 
tion deſtroyed, and at length the 
ſame inconveniences brought on as 
before. Vinous ſpirits therefore, in 
ſmall doſes, and properly diluted, 

may be applied to uſeful purpoſes 


in the cure of diſeaſes ; whilſt'in 


larger ones, or if their uſe be long 
continued, they act as a poiſon + 
a particular kind, . 
'SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE. 
NUIOR. Proof "ſpirit: the 
«« ſame ſpirit, containing an ad- 
te mixture of an equal quantity of 
te water: the beſt proof ſpirit is 
c that diſtilled from French wine; 
“ but for common uſes may be 
employed the ſpirit drawn-from 
melaſſes, or the fyrupy matter 
that runs from ſugar in the pu- 
5 rification,; commonly called me- 
« laſles ſpirit. ' L.] The ſpirits 
uſually met with under the name 
of proof, are thoſe diſtilled from 
different fermented : liquors, freed 
from their phlegm and ill flavour 
only to a certain degree. Their 
purity with regard to flavour may 
be eaſily Judged from the taſte, 
eſpecially if the ſpirit be firſt duly 
diluted. It were*' to be wiſhed) 
that we had a certain ſtandard with 
regard to their ſtrength, or the 
quantity of water contained in 
them ; a circumſtance which great 
influences ſundry medicinal | ple- 
parations, particularly the  tinc- 
tures: for as pure ſpirit diflolves. 
the reſin and volatile oil, and wa- 
ter only the \ roo and faline 
parts of vegetables, it is evident 
that a variation in the proportions 
wherein theſe are mixed, will vary 
the diſſolving power of the men- 
ſtruum, and conſequently the vir- 
tue of the preparation. The com- 
mon methods of eſtimating the 


cc 
cc 


quantity of phlegm. contained. in 


theſe ſpirits, are liable to uncertain» 
ty: it ſhould therefore ſeem neceſ- 


fary for the nicer. purpoſes, and 
where a perfectly flavourleſs proof 


ſpirit is required, to make uſe of 


the pure rectiſied ſpirit, mixed with 
a certain determined proportion of 
water: equal quantities of theſe 
liquors, Whether taken by weight 
or meaſure, compoſe a ſpirit ſome- 
what weaker than what has been 
generally looked upon as proof: 
the exact proportions are, one hun- 
dred parts by weight of pure ſpirit, 
and eighty- ſix of water. | 


. -SPONGIA [Z. E.] Sponge; a 
ſoft, light, very porous and com- 
preſſible ſubſtance, readily imbib- 
ing water, and diſtending there- 
by. It is found adhering to rocks, 
particularly in the Mediterranean 
ſea, about the iſlands of the Archi- 
elago. It is generally ſuppoſed to 
e a vegetable production: never- 
theleſs ſome obſervations, lately 
made by juſſieu, give room to ſuſ- 
pect that it is of animal origin. 
Chemical experiments favour this 
ſuppoſition ; analyſed, it yields the 
ſame principles with animal ſub- 
ſtances in general: the volatile 
falt is in larger quantity than I 
have obtained from any animal 
matter, except the bags of the ſilk- 
worm. On this falt, which is ge- 
nerated by fire, ſeem to depend the 
virtues of the officinal /pongia uſta 
IL. ] (See Part III. chap. i.) Crude 
I ponge, from its property of imbib- 
ing and diſtending by moiſture, is 


ſometimes made uſe of as a tent for 


dilating wounds and ulcers. 


STANNUM [Z. E.] Tin is 
the lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of 
all the metals. Heated, it becomes 
fo brittle as to fall in pieces by a 
blow); and by agitation (when juſt 
ready to melt) into a powder; hence 
the officina! method of pulveriſing 
this metal, to be deſcribed in its 
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the uterus and lungs; a calx g 


claim. It has of late been ce 


-united therewith, the arſenic, not 


mon proceſſes by which the ot 


—_— 
place. | The proper menſtruum 
tin is the marine acid, or aqua 
gis: vegetable acids likewiſe gif 
ſolve it in conſiderable quantiy 
though it has long been ſuppoſed 
not to be at all ſoluble in then 
unleſs previouſly well calcined. 
With regard to the virtues « 
this metal, it was formerly ; 
counted a ſpecific in diſorders g 


tin and antimony is ſtill retainedi 
ſome diſpenſatories, under the nam 
of an antihectic: but theſe are vi 
tues, to which it certainly has lit 


brated, on better foundation, as; 
anthelmintic; and ſaid to deſm 
ſome kinds of worms which elyd 
the force of many other medicine 
Poſſibly the cauſe of this effe& m 
be very different from what mz 
be ſuſpeted, an admixture of 
portion of arſenic. 

Iin has a ſtrong affinity wit 
arſenic : inſomuch that when o 


withſtanding its volatility in oth 
circumſtances, cannot be total 
expelled either by flow calcination 
or by a vehement fire: Almoſt al 
the ores of tin contain more or k 
of this poiſonous mineral, which 
not entirely ſeparable in the con 


are run down, or the metal furths 
purified. Filings of tin held! 
the flame of a candle, emit a this 
fume, ſmelling of garlic ; di 
ſmell is univerſally held, in 1 
neral ſubſtances, to be a certi 
criterion of arſenic. Henckel! 
diſcovered a method of ſeparalil 
actual arſenic from tin; this 15 
fected by ſolution in aqua regis. 
cryſtallization : Mr. Margraff | 
(in a volume of the Berlin memo 
given a farther account of this pf 
ceſs; and relates, that from 4 
tins uſually reputed pure, he 
obtained one-eighth their wa 
4 : F cr 
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witals of arſenic. For the prepa- ſmell or taſte. Pomet affirms, chat 
ations of tin, ſee the third part ſuch as the ſhops of Paris are ſup- 
if this work. 2 © -» phed with, is entirely deſtitute of - 
both; whillt that of our own”. 
STAPHISAGRTEA fenen: Del- growth, either whilſt freſh; or when 
ni platoni folio Tourn. Delphinii carefully dried, has a very fragrant . 
uphyſagriee Lin. Staveſacre ; the ſmell, and a warm, aromatic, bit- 
eds [Eu] ES 5 teriſh, ſubacrid.tafte ; diſtilled with 
Theſe are large rough ſeeds, * water, it yields a conſiderable” 
n irregularly triangular figure, of quantity of a fragrant eſſential oil; 
: Mackiſh colour on the outſide, to rectiſied ſpirit it imparts a ſtrong 
nd yellowiſh or whitiſh within. tincture, which inſpiſſated proves 
hey are uſually brought from an elegant aromatic extract. This 
aly ; the plant is not very com- aromatic plant is rarely met with 
non in this country, though it in preſcription 5 the only officinal 
bears our ſevereſt colds. They compoſitions - into which it is ad- 
Le a diſagreeable ſmell, and a mitted, are the mithridate and 
ery nauſeous, bitteriſh, burning theriaca.. % d Be 25 
ile. Staveſacre was employed by There is another plant called 
the antients as a cathartic; but it ſtechas, which from the beauty and 
merates with ſo much violence durability of its flowers has of late 
dan upwards and downwards, that years had a place in our gardens, 
internal uſe has been, among and whoſe aromatic qualities ren- 
te generality of practitioners, for der it worthy of one in the hops; 
eme time laid afide. It is chiefly this is the eliehryſum Jeu fteechas ci- 
Wnployed, in external applications, trina latiors folio C. B. golden ſte- 
bor ſome kinds of cutaneous erup- chas, goldilocks, or yellow caſſi- 
ions, and for deſtroying lice and dony': its flowers ſtand in umbels” 
ther inſects; inſomuch, that it has on the tops of the branches; they 
Fom this virtue received its name, are of a deep ſhining yellow co- 
lifferent languages; Herba pedi- lour, which they retain in perfee- 
laris, herbe aux poux, lauſatraut, tion for many years; their ſmell is 
wewort, 255 fragrant and agreeable, ſomewhat 
EOS of the muſky kind; their taſte 
STIBLUM, vide Ax TIMoN IVM. warm, pungent, and ſubraſtrin- 
. Ln | gent; they impart their flavour to 
STECHAS, Stechas purpurea water in diſtillation, and by infu- 
. B. Lavendulæ Stæt has. Arabian fion to rectiſied ſpirit. * 
ecchas, or French lavender flowers e 14M 
_ de * STRAMONIUM E.] S. 
This is a ſhrubby plant, conſi-F aum fetidum, pomo ſpino/ſo oblung% 
erably ſmaller than the common C. B. Datura Stramonium Lin. 
mender: the flowery heads are Thorn-Apple: an herbaceous plant, 
wught from Italy and the ſouth- with a thick branched ſtalk, two 
m parts of France. They are very or three feet high, large finuated 
t to grow mouldy in the paſſage, leaves, and long tubular White or 
ad even when they eſcape this purpliſh flowers, ſueceeded by large, 
ntonvenience, are generally much prickly, green, fleſhy ſeed-veſſels, 
Wferior to thoſe raiſed in our gar- which open at the end in four divi- 
e. The beſt ftechas which we fions, and diſcloſe numerous black 
ve from abroad, has no great ſeeds, It flowers in July, _ | 
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known as a narcotic poiſon, has 
been introduced into the catalogue 
of medicines by Dr. Stœrck. An 
extract made from the expreſſed 
juice of the leaves is acrid and ſa- 
line to the taſte, and yields chryſtals 
of nitre on ſtanding. This prepa- 
ration, given in doſes of from one 
to five grains twice or thrice a day, 
is ſaid to be a very powerful remedy 
in various convulſive and ſpaſmodic 
diſorders, epilepſy and mania. The 
accounts of otlier practitioners have 


confirmed it; and it has been re- 


ceived into ſome pharmacopeias. 
An ointment prepared from the 
leaves has been found to give eaſe 
in external inflammations and hæ- 


morrhoids. 3 


STYRAX CALAMITA CL. E.] 
Storax ; an odoriferous refinous ſub- 
ſtance, exuding, in the warmer cli- 
mates, from a tree called by C. 
Bauhine /fyrax folio mali cotonei. It 
has been cuſtomary to diſtinguiſh 
three ſorts of ſtorax, though only 

one is uſually met with in the ſhops. 
I. Scar calamita, or ſtorax in 
the cane, ſo called from its having 
been formerly brought incloſed in 
reeds from PamplMylia. It is either 
in ſmall diſtinct tears, of a whitiſh 
or reddiſh colour, or in larger. 
maſſes compoſed of ſuch. 

- 2. Storax in the Jump, or red ſto- 
rax. This is in maſſes of an uni- 
form texture and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour, 'though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſperſed with 'a few 
whitiſh: grains. Of this ſort there 
has been ſome to be met with in the 
ſhops, under the name of ftorax in 
nr | 
z. The common ſtorax of the ſhops 
is in large maſſes, conſiderably 
lighter and leſs compact than the 
foregoing. It appears upon exa- 
mination to be compoſed of a fine 
reſinous juice, mixed with a quan- 


tity of ſaw-duſt. For what purpoſe 
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this addition is made, I ſhall 10 
here enquire; obſerving only, that 


2 
it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to he da 5 
with any fraudulent view, ſine e 
ſaw-duſt appears at ſight. T or 
common ſtorax is much leſs eſteen Wi bot 
ed than the two firſt ſorts ; though are 
when freed from the woody mater bro 
it proves ſuperior in point of fr Wi the 
grancy to either of them. Red. c/ 
fied ſpirit, the common men. n 
um of reſins, diſſolves the ſtory, Win; 
leaving the wood behind: nor de 
this tincture loſe much of its valuz th. 
ble parts, in being inſpiſſated to nu 
folid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous l. I 
quors elevate. almoſt all the f ever 
grancy of the ſtorax. 5 not 
Storax is one of the moſt | apree. the 
able of the odoriferous reſins, i ft 
may be exhibited to great advan ta! 
tage in languors and debtlities ing 
the nervous ſyſtem. It is not hoy 
ever much uſed in common prac 8 
tice, unleſs as an ingredient in thy { 
traumatic . balſam, the compounſ':n 
powder and ęlectary of ſcordiun i bon 
the ſtorax pill, confectio Paulin larg 
mithridate, and theriaca [L.] He. 
. 15 mer; 
STYRAX LIQUIDA [&.] erb 
quid ſtorax. What is moſt co d 
monly met with, under this naue e. 
is a ſoft reſinous ſubſtance, of ee 
grey colour, a weak ſmell, fim en 
to that of the foregoing ſolid mori brco 
It is ſuppoſed to be compounded ele 
ſolid ſtorax, reſin, wine, and ol Amb 
beaten up together, into a prope lite 
conſiſtence. The genuine gu er 
ſtorax, according to Petiver's 2 heat, 
count (Phil. Tranſat. Ne 314” * 
is obtained from à tree growaß dere 
in the iſland Cobros in the N. ire, 
ſea. The preparers of this comme 
dity yearly clear off the bark of iy" : 
tree, and boil it in ſea water to uy” * 
conſiſtence of bird- lime; the 14 ler! 
nous matter which floats upon An 
ſurface, is taken off, liquified ag 0 in 
in boiling water, and paſſed thront 


a ſtrainer. The purer part " 
; FOR aff 
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Part II. 
paſſes through, and the more im- 
ire which remains on the ſtrainer, 
and contains a conſiderable portion 
of the ſubſtance of the bark, are 
doch ſent to Moco, whence they 
we ſometimes, though very rarely, 
brought to us. The former is of 
the conſiſtence of honey, tenacious, 
of a reddiſh or aſh brown colour, 
in acrid unctuous taſte, approach- 
ing in ſmell to the ſolid-ſtorax, but 
ſo Krong as to be diſagreeable: the 
much weaker in ſmell, TY 

Liquid ſtorax is among us ſcarce 
wer made uſe of in medicine, and 
dot often found in the ſhops ; hence 


the London college has expunged 


it from the catalogue of officinals: 
that of Edinburgh employs it as an 
ügredient in the mercurial plaſter, 


SUCCINUM {L. E.] Amber; 
2 ſolid, brittle, bituminous ſub- 
tance, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea ſhores. 'The 
largeſt quantities are met with along 


the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia and Po- 


nerania, It is of a white, yellow, 
or brown colour, ſometimes opaque, 
ad ſometimes very clear and tranſ- 
parent: the dark coloured and 
02que ſorts, by digeſtion with cer- 
uin expreſſed oils and animal fats, 
become clearer, paler coloured, more 
pllucid, and conſiderably harder. 
Amber boiled in water, neither 
bfiens nor undergoes any ſenſible 
Mteration : expoſed to a greater 


keat, without addition, it melts in- 


oa black maſs like ſome of the 
mire common bitumens: ſet on 
ire, its ſmell reſembles that which 


wiſes from the finer kinds of pit- 


0a! : diſtilled in a retort, it yields 
a oil and a volatile acidulous ſalt 
(ſee Part III. chap. viii.) | 
Amber in ſubſtance has very lit- 
le ſmell or taſte 3 and hence it has 
me been reckoned a mere in- 
ave earthy body. It was former-: 


4 
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ly accounted an abſorbent, and as 
ſuch had a place in the compound 
powder of crabs claws. It certain- 
ly has no title to this claſs of me- 
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dicines, as not being acted u 


by any acid. It is ſuppoſed 8 
of ſervice in the fluor albus, gleets, 


hy ſteric affections, &c.. and in theſe 
intentions is ſometimes given in the 
form of We ps; powder, to the 
quantity of a dram. A tincture of 


amber made in rectiſied fpirit (to 
other is full of woody matter, and 


which it imparts a bitteriſh aro- 
matic taſte and a fragrant ſmell) 
promiſes to be of real ſervice in theſe 
diſorders. Boerhaave extols this 
tincture as having incredible effi- 
cacy in all thoſe diſtempers which 
proceed from weakneſs and relaxa- 
tion, and in hypochondriacal, hy- 
ſterical, and cold languid caſes. If 
part of the ſpirit be abſtracted by 
a gentle heat, the remainder proves 
a very elegant aromatic balſam, 
which is perhaps one of the moſt | 
uſeful preparations obtainable from 
this concrete. Amber is levigated 
in the ſhops into an impalpable pow- 
der, whichgives name to a compound 
powder [ L. ] and is an ingredient in 


mithridate and theriaca LZ. A — 


tincture of it in dulciſied ſpirit 


vitriol [E.] and the diſtilled oil anld 


ſalt [L. E.] are likewiſe officinals. 
The oil is an ingredient in the vo- 
latile aromatic ſpirit, powder for pro- 
moting delivery, gum pills, cephalic 


balſam, and cephalic plaſter [E. 


SULPHUR I. E,] Sulphur or 
brimſtone is a yellow ſubſtance, of 
the mineral kingdom, fuſible in a 


{mall degree of heat, totally vola- 


tile in à ſtronger, readily inflam- 
mable, burning with a blue flame, 
which is accompanied with a ſuffo- - 
cating acid fume, It diffolves in 
alkaline liquors and in oils, not in 
acids, water, or vinous ſpirits.” | -, 
Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 
with in the ſhops is obtained from 


certain 
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certain ores by a kind of diſtilla- 
tion, or artificially compoſed by 
- uniting the vitrolic acid with in- 
' flammable matters. At ſome of the 
Saxon ſulphur works (whence we 
are chiefly ſupplied) certain mine- 
.rals abounding with vitrolic acid, 
Pat containing little or no ſulphur, 
being ſtratified with wood, and the 
latter ſet on fire, a large quantity 
of fine ſulphur is produced. It is 
uſually brought to us in large irre- 
gular maſſes, which are afterwards 
melted and caſt into cylindrical 
rolls, with the addition of ſome coarſe 
reſin, flour, or the like; whence 
the paler colour of the rolls. 
phur is not alſo unfrequently found 
native in the earth, ſometimes in 
tranſparent pieces of a greeniſh or 
bright yellow colour; but more 
commonly in opaque grey ones, with 
only ſome ſtreaks of yellow. This 
laſt is the ſort which is underſtood 
by the name SULPHUR vivuuſE.] 
though that met with under this 
name in the ſhops is no other than 
the droſs remaining after the ſub- 
limation.of ſulphur. All the ſorts 
of ſulphur are, when perfectly pure, 
in no reſpe&t different from one 
another: notwithſtanding the pre- 
ference given by ſome to the more 
uncommon foſſil ſorts, theſe laſt 
are of all others the leaſt proper for 
medicinal purpoſes, as being the 
moſt ſubje& to an admixture of fo- 
| 4s, . matter, both of the metallic 
and arſenical kind. 
Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and promotes inſenſible perſpira- 
tion: it ſeems to paſs through the 
whole habit, and manifeſtly tran- 
ſpires through the pores of the ſkin, 
as appears from the ſulphureous 
ſmell of perſons who have taken it, 
and ſilver being ſtained in their 
ockets of a blackiſh colour, which 


is the known effect of ſulphureous 


fumes. It is a celebrated remedy 


againſt cutaneous diſeaſes, both gi- 


commended in — aſthmas, a 


Tying off the peccant matter. I. 


Sul-- 


chiſci e ſulphure of the diſpenſator 


Some have imagined that ſulphi 


the moſt powerful kind. Mercu 


1 


ven internally, and externally * 
plied. It has likewiſe been 1 


other diſorders of the breaſt a 
lungs; in theſe caſes, however, i 
has no very conſiderable effect, un 
leſs, as Hoffman obſerves, when 
the diſeaſe proceeds from the blood 
being tainted by ſcrophulous 9 
ſcorbutic humours. Where th 
happens, the prudent uſe of ſil 
phur is ſaid to do good fervic 
throwing out a plentiful eruptiq 
upon the ſkin, and by degrees e 


common doſe of ſulphur rarely er 
ceeds a ſcruple, though Geoff 
goes as far as two drams. The mn 


are one of the moſt elegant forn 
for the taking. of it. It enters f 
officinal preparations for externi 
uſe, and gives name to one of then 


uſed externally is dangerous; tha 
as it throws the morbific matt 
outwards, when given inwardly, | 
muſt in like manner drive it int 
the blood, when applied external 
ly. This opinion, which is fu 
ported by ſome late writers, has1 
Juſt foundation. Sulphur has near] 
the ſame effects, whether uſed in 
ternally or externally. In boil 
caſes, the eruptions become f 
quently more copious after the fi 
uſe of it. | 

It is remarkable of this concrete 
that though itſelf a medicine « 
conſiderable efficacy, it never 
leſs reſtrains that of ſome others 


is rendered, by the admixture of ful 
phur, inactive; and the virulent al 
timonial regulus, almoſt ſo, Hence 
when antimonial and mercurial me 
dicines exceed in operation, {il 
phur has been given for abatin 
their violence; and ſometimes 1 
ſtrains their farther action. Ev 
the corroſive poiſon arſenic; Mi ; 

| oe" ad 


on of ſulphur, becomes al- 
ranked - and hence if a ſmall 
roportion of arſenic ſhould be con- 
cd in ſulphur, it poſſibly may 
at receive thence any poiſonous 
galities. N 1 


gyMPHVTUM, vide Conso- 


IDA. 


TACAMAH ACA [E.]: a re- 
1 obtained from a tall tree Craca- 
thaca populo fimilis, fructu colore 
emiz fimili J. B. Populus balſamife- 
Lin.) which grows ſpontaneouſly 
u the continent of America, and 
1 2 ſheltered ſituation bears the 
inters of our own climate. Two 


ts of this reſin are ſometimes to 
e met with, The beſt, called 


f gourd - ſhells) tacamahaca in 
tells, is ſomewhat unctuous and 
ih, of a pale yellowiſh or green- 
d colour, an aromatic taſte, and a 
horant delightful ſmell, approach- 
g to that of lavender and amber- 
1, This ſort is very rare: that 


mitranſparent grains or glebes, of 
whitiſh, yellowiſh, browniſh, or 
reeniſh colour, of a leſs grateful 
nell than the foregoing. The for. 
er is ſaid to exude from the fruit 
the tree, the other from inci- 
ons made in the trunk, This re- 
11; ſaid to be employed among the 
ans, externally, for diſcuſſing 
L maturating tumours, and abat- 
g pains and aches of the limbs. 
tan ingredient in the anodyne, 
eric, cephalic, and ſtomachic 
Jafters of the Edinburgh pharma- 
pla. The fragrance of the finer 
it ſufficiently points out its beir.g 
Mlicable to other purpoſes. 


TAMARINDUS [L. B.] Ta- 
unnd; the fruit of a tree grow- 


I in = Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
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from its being collected in a kind, 


bmmonly found in the ſhops is in 


* 3 
called by C. Bauhine fligua Ara- 


bica que tamarindus, T amarindus in- 


dica Lin. It is a pod reſembling 


a bean-cod, including ſeveral har 
ſeeds, together with a dark coloured 
viſcid pulp of a pleaſant acid tafte ; 


the Eaſt-India tamarinds are Jon 


than the Weſ-India fort; " th for 
mer containing ſix or ſeven feeds 


each, the latter rarely above three 


or four. The pulp of theſe fruits, 
taken in the quantity of two or three 
drams, or an ounce or more, proves 
gently laxative or purgative; and 
at the ſame time, by its acidity, 

uenches thirſt, and allays immo- 

erate heat. It increaſes the ac- 
tion of the purgative ſweets, caſia 
and manna, and weakens that of 
the reſinous cathartics. Some have 
ſuppoſed it capable of abating the 
virulence of antimonial prepara- 
tions; but experience ſhews, that 
it has rather a contrary effect, and 
that all vegetable acids augment 
their power. Tamarinds are an 


ingredient in the electary of caſia 


[L.] the lenitive electary [Z.] and 
decoction of tamarinds with ſena 


Ei!!! 


TANACETI lia, flores, fe- 
men © T anaceti vulgaris lutei C. B. 
Tanſy : the leaves [L. ] flowers and 
ſeeds [E.] | | . 

Tanſy grows wild by road-fides, 
and the borders of fields, and is 
frequently alſo cultivated in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes : it flowers in June and 
July. Conſidered as a medicine, 
it is a moderately warm bitter, ac- 
companied with a ſtrong, not very 
diſagreeable flavour. Some have 
had a great opinion of it in hyſte- 
ric ale, particularly thoſe pro- 
ceeding from a' deficiency, or ſup- 
"reflion of the uterine purgations. 

he leaves and ſeeds have been of 
conſiderable eſteem as anthelmin- 
tics ; the ſeeds are leſe bitter, and 

more 


os 
21 


more acrid and aromatic than thoſe 
of rue, to which they are reckoned 
fimilar ;. or of ſantonicum, for which 
weld have been frequently ſubſti- 

tuted. 1 Hg 23s 


'TAPSI BARBATI, /eu Yerba- 
Sei folia, fleres : Verbaſci maris la- 
tifolis lutei C. B. Mullein; the 
leaves and flowers. 
This is met with by road-ſides, 
and under hedges: it is clothed 
all over with ſoft downy leaves, 
and produces long ſpikes of yellow 
flewers in July. The taſte diſco- 
vers in it a glutinous quality ; and 
hence it ſtands recommended as 
an emollient, and is in ſome places 
held in great eſteem in conſump- 
tions. The flowers of mullein have 
an agreeable, honey-like ſweetneſs;— 
an extract prepared from them by 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine taſtes ex- 
tremely pleaſant. 


TARAXACUM, v. Dzxs 120- 


N18. 


TARTARUM [L. E.] Tartar 
is a ſaline. ſubſtance, thrown off 
from wines, after fermentation, to 
the ſides and bottom of the caſk. 
It proves of a red or white colour, 
and more or leſs foul or droſſy, ac- 
cording to the colour and quality 
of the wine; the white is generally 
looked upon as the pureſt : of either 
ſort, ſuch as is clean, ſolid, ſome- 
What tranſparent, and has its out- 
ſide covered over with ſmall ſhining 
chryſtals, is preferable to ſuch as 
appears porous, droſſy, opaque, and 
leſs bright. This ſubſtance, though 
truly ſaline, is ſcarce acted upon 
by cold water; the pureſt ſort, or 
ſuch as has beer puritied by art, 
 Tequires four and-twenty times its 

weight of boiling water to diſſolve 
in: the ſolutions of both the tartars 
paſs the filter colourleſs, aud ſhoot, 
in the cold, into ſmall, white, ſe- 
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mitranſparent chryſtals. All 4 


alkaline ſalts, render tartar ng 


occaſions, to the common chryſiz 


mild, cooling, aperient, laxative 


This ſalt is likewiſe an ingrediet 


certain trees. There are four kind 


of a white colour, with a cal 
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earths as are ſoluble in Vinegar, a 


eaſily ſoluble. in water: hence il 
refiners at Montpelier are fad 
employ a certain earth for promi 
ing its ſolutions, with ſome part 
lar managements for making 
ſhoot into large cryſtals, This z 
dition may occaſion a confideral 
alteration in the ſalt, inſom 
that the finer ſorts of white tary 
are perhaps preferable, on ma 


The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 


dicine., Taken from half an out 
to an ounce, it proves a pentl 
though effectual purgative, 4 
gelus Sala relates, that he was cum 
of an habitual colic, by purgi 
himſelf a few times with fix dran 
of the crude ſalt, after many ot 
medicines had been tried to no 

poſe. For the preparations of ta 
tar, ſee Part III. chap. iii. ſet. 


in the common 'infuſion' of ſent 
compound powder of ſena [L.] u 
is uſed for diſſolving or corrodin 
ſome metallic bodies, particulat 
antimony, from which it recent 
a ſtrong emetic impregnation, | 


TELEPHIUM, vide ci 
SULA. © 9 


TEREBINTHINZE. Turpet 


tines; reſinous juices extracted fi 
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of turpentine diſtinguiſned in 


OPS. 
| TEREBINTHINA CHIA, Ae 
CYPRIA [L. E.] Chio, or C 
prus turpentine, | 
This is generally about the co 
ſiſtence of thick honey, very den 


cious, clear and almoſt tranipareb 


yellow, and frequently of blu 


It has a warm, pungent, * 
* * i 


) 


II. 
lle; and a fragrant ſmell, more 
vreeable than any of the other 
roentines. ; 
This juice is the produce of the 
inthus vulgaris C. B. common 
rebinth, an evergreen tree or 
rub, which grows ſpontaneouſly 
| the warmer climates, and en- 
ures the colds of our own. The 
wpentine brought to us, is ex- 
atted in the iſlands whoſe names 
bears, by wounding the trunk 
1d branches a little after the buds 
ve come forth. The juice ifſues 
pid, and clear as water, and 
degrees thickens into the con- 
fence in which we meet with it. 
like juice exuding from this tree 
the eaſtern countries, inſpiſſate 

a low fire, is of frequent uſe, 
a maſticatory, among the Per- 
In ladies, who (as Kœmpfer in- 
rms us) are continually chewing 
in order to faſten and whiten 
e teeth, ſweeten the breath, and 
mote appetite, 
TEREBINTHINA VENETA 
.] Venice turpentine, 
This is uſually thinner than any 
the other ſorts, of a clear, 
iin, or pale yellowiſh colour, 
lot, pungent, bitteriſh, diſagree- 
le tate, and a ſtrong ſmell, with- 
lt any thing of the fine aromatic 
Wour of the Chian kind. 

The true Venice turpentine is 


F 


Wfera 7. B. larch, a large tree 
wing in great abundance upon 
c Alps and Pyrenean mountains, 
Knot uncommon in the Engliſh 
ens, What is uſually met with 
tte ſhops, under the name of Ve- 
e turpentine, comes from New 
and. Of what tree it is the 
Kuce, we have no certain ac- 
Mt: the finer kinds of it are in 
kearance and quality not conſi- 


mly different from the true ſort. 
we deſcribed. 8 
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tained from the larix folio deciduo 


8 
Cz 8 


TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS kf 3 1 Straſ- | 


his, as we generally meet with 
it, is of a middle conſiſtence be- 
twixt the two foregoing, more tranſ- 
parent, and leſs tenacious than ei- 
ther ; its colour a yellowiſh brown. 
Its ſmell 1s very fragrant, and more 
agreeable than that of any of the 
Other turpentines, except the Chian; - 
in taſte it is the bittereſt, yet the 
leaſt acrid. ; 3 

This reſin is obtained from the 


burgh turpentine. 
1 


* 


two ſorts of fir trees mentioned be- 


fore, which are the molt plentiful, 
and perhaps the only ones that grow 
ſpontaneouſly in Europe. There 
is another whoſe reſin is much ſu- 
perior to the common turpentine, 


and has ſometimes been brought to 


us from abroad under the name of 
BALSs AU CANADENSE, This 
ſpecies is the abies minor, pedtinatis 
foliis, Virginiana conis paris ſubro- 
tundis Pluk. Virginian, or Canada 
fir-tree ; which, though not a na- 
tive of this climate, has been found 
to endure its ſevereſt colds. | ;_ 
TEREBINTHINA COM MU. 
NIS [L. E.] Common turpentine 
is the coarſeſt, and heavieſt, in taſte 
and ſmell the moſt diſagreeable, of 
all the ſorts: it is about the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, of an opaque 
browniſh white colour. „ 
This is obtained from the pinut 
ſSylveftris C. B. wild pine, a low 
unhandſome tree, common in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe; this tree is 
extremely reſinous, and remarkably - 
ſubject to a diſeaſe from a redund- 
ance and extravaſation of its reſin, 
inſomuch that, without due evacu- 
ation, it ſwells and burſts. The 
juice as it iſſues from the tree is 
received in trenches made in the 
earth, and afterwards freed from 
the groſſer impurities by colature 
through wicker baſkets, *'_ 
R 3 8 - s "AY 
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All theſe juices. yield in diſtilla- 
tion with water, an highly penetra- 
ting eſſential oil, a brittle inſipid 
reſin remaining behind. With re- 
gard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the parts 


© concerned in the evacuation there- 


of, and deterge internal ulcers in 
general; and at the ſame time, 
like other bitter hot ſubſtances, 
ſtrengthen the tone of the veſſels: 
they have an advantage above moſt 
other acrid diuretics, that they 
gently looſen the belly. They are 
principally recommended in gleets, 


the fluor albus, and the like; and 


by ſome in calculous complaints: 
Where theſe laſt proceed from ſand 
or gravel, formed into a maſs by 
viſcid mucous matter, the turpen- 
tines, by diſſolving the mucus, pro- 
mote the expulſion of the ſand ; 
but. where a calculus is formed, 
they can do no ſervice, and only 
ineffectually irritate or inflame the 
parts. In all caſes accompanied 
with inflammation, theſe juices 
ought to be abſtained from, as this 
ſymptom 1s encreaſed, and not un- 
frequently occaſioned by them. It 
is obſervable, that the turpentines 
impart, ſoon after taking them, 
a violet ſmell to the urine ; and 
have this effect, though applied only 
externally to remote parts; partt- 
cularly the Venice ſort. This is 
accounted the moſt powerful as a 
dfuretic and detergent; and the 
Chian and Straſburgh as corrobo- 
rants : the Straſburgh 1s an ingre- 
dient in the mercurial pills and Lo- 
catellus's balſam, and the Chian in 


mithridate and theriaca [L.] The 


common turpentine, as being the 
moſt offenſive, is rarely given in- 
ternally; its principal uſe is in 
plaſters and ointments among far- 
riers, and for the diſtillation of the 
oil, or ſpirit, as it is called. The 
doſe of "theſe juices is from a ſeru- 


ple to a dram and a half. They are 
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leaves of a ſhrub (hea fruter, ji 
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Part 
moſt commodiouſly taken in 
form of a bolus, or diffol3 
watery liquors by the mediation] 
the yolk of an egg or mucilay 
Of the diſtilled oil, a few drops ; 
a ſufficient doſe. | This is a mg 
potent, ſtimulating, deteppent d 
retic, often greatly heats the cd 
ſtitution, and requires the utny 
caution in its exhibition. 


ide | 
PONICA. 


TERRA LEMNIA # SILE 
ACA, vide Bolus. 


THE folia [E.] Te; 


ceraſi, flore roſe fylveſtris, & 
Kampf. cultivated in China, 
The ſeveral ſorts of tea met wit 
among us, are the leaves of 
ſame plant, colle&ed at differe 
times, and cured in a ſome 
different manner. The {mall you 
leaves very carefully dried, are th 
finer green. The older afford il 
ordinary green and bohea. TI 
two firſt have a ſenſible flavour 
violets ; the other of roſes. T 
former is the natural odour of t 
plant ; the latter, as Neumann ol 
ſerves, is probably introduced | 
art. Some of the, dealers in ti 
commodity in Europe, are not 1g 
norant that bohea tea is imitab 
by the leaves of certain comme 
plants, artificially tinQured. a 
impregnated with the roſe flayol 
The taſte of both ſorts 1s light 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſom 
what aromatic. The medical "1 
tues attributed to theſe leaves, # 
ſufficiently numerous, though 
of them have any juſt foundation 
little more can be expected fi 
the common infufions, than that 
a diluent, acceptable to the pala 
and ftomach : the diuretic, diaphi 


retic, and other virtues which I 


part II. 
we been celebrated for, depend 
"ore on the quantity; of warm 
fuid, than any particular qualities 
hich it gains from the tea, No- 
ming ariſes in diſtillation from 
ther ſort of tea with, re&ihed 
pit; water elevates the whole of 
their flavour. "SL | 
THLASPIS, ſemen. Treacle, or 
nithridate, muſtard ; the ſeeds [L.] 
Two ſorts of thlapſi are uſed pro- 
niſcuouſly, chlapj arvenſe filiguis 
Lis C. B. and the thlapft arvin/e 
uccarie incano folio majus C. B. 
ey both grow wild, the latter 
volt plentifully, Theſe ſeeds have 
n actid biting taſte like common 
pultard, with which they agree in 
pedical qualities. Their principal 
je is as ingredients in the compos 
tons whoſe name they bear. 


THUS MASCULUM, vide 


IBA NU Uu. 


THUS VULGARE [L. E.] 
ommon frankincenſe; a ſolid, 
tle reſin, brought to us in little 
Jebes or maſſes, of a browniſh, or 
glowiſh colour on the outſide, in- 
nally whitiſh, or variegated with 
utiſh ſpecks ; of a bitteriſh, acrid, 
* apreeable taſte, without any 


0 
n . nüderable ſmell. It is ſuppoſed 
ot be .1 ; 
zita Ee produce of the pine tree 
mme ch yields the terebinthina com- 


Ws ; and to concrete on the ſur- 
of the terebinthinate juice ſoon 
ir it has iſſued from the plant. 

[tis an ingredient in mithridate, 


dom plaſter, ſtrengthening plaſ-. 
8 7 nd ſtomach plan [L.] _ | 
4 | | 
* THYMI Folia: Thymi vulgaris 
d f ore C. B. Common thyme; 
ch leaves LZ.) | | 8 
> pail Tis plant is frequent in our gar- 
lip,” end flowers in June and July. 
ch th * an agreeable aromatic ſmell, 


V warm pungent taſte 3 which 


f 
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of lemons. 


* * 3 
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OS, 
it imparts by infufion to rectiſed 
ſpirit, and ſends over in diſtillation - 
with water. Along with the water 
ariſes an eſſential oil, extremely hot 
and pungent, 4 | 


5 THYMI CITRATI falia 2 Sera 


pylli foliis citri odore C. B. Lemon=- 
thyme; the leaves [L.] n 


This is found wild in dry moun- 


tainous places, but the ſhops are 


ſupplied from e In taſte 
and ſmell it is leſs acrid and more 
grateful than the common thyme. 
Its ſmell, in particular, is remark- 
ably different, approaching to that 


in diſtillation both with water and 
ſpirit. With the former an elegant 
eſſential oil ariſes. The diſtilled 
ſpirit is an agreeable aromatic cor- 
dial liquor, | 
thing of this kind. | | 


TILI X fore: Tilie funk 


folio majore C. B. Tilie Europe 


Lin. The lime or linden tree; its 
flowers L. L] fo 
The lime tree has been much 
valued on account of its quick 
growth and pleaſant ſhnade; it 
flowers in July, and loſes its leaves 
ſoon after. 


agreeable flavour, which water ex- 


tracts from them by infuſion, and 


elevates in diſtillation. Among the 
writers on the materia medica, 
they have the character of an an- 

tiepileptic, and a ſpecific in all 
kind of ſpaſms and pains. Frede- 
rick Hoffman relates, that he knew r, 


a chronical epilepſy -cured. by tze 
uſe of an infuſion of theſe flowers 1 "IN 


13 


drunk as tea. 


THYMRLEE bacce > Thyme» 


Lin. Spurge flax; its berries, called . 
grana cnidia. Sb, 1 
= 


 TITHYMALL 


It gives over its flavour 


* 
" 


Ly 


not inferior to any - 


The flowers are made 
uſe of chiefly on account of their 


— 


1 


PX | 
* 


lex foliir:lini C. B. Daphnes Gnidhi F 


| o po y 
| — $657, [Z.] the compound white 
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TITHYMALI radix. Euphorbie 
Paraliadis Lin. | 
Several ſorts of ſpurge are men- 
tioned in catalogues of the materia 


medica. The Edinburgh college, 
in a former edition, retained two 
(EsuLAa major, ztithymalus paluſtris 
Fruticoſus C. B. German (purge ; 
and Es uA MINOR, tithymalus fo- 
liis pini C. B. pine-ſpurge) : both 
the Edinburgh and London colleges 
have now rejected them all. 

The ſpurges and grana cnidia are 
extremely acrid, irritating cathar- 
tics, and operate with ſo much vio- 
Jence as to be altogether unfit for in- 
ternal uſe. 


TINCAR, vide BoRAx. 


TORMENTILLE radix : Tor- 
mentillz fylueftris C. B. Tormentillæ 
crectæ Lin. Tormentil, or ſeptfoil ; 
the root [L. E.] . 

Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons. It has long ſlen- 
der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root 
is for the moſt part crooked and 
knotty, of a blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within. This 
root has an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, ac- 
companied with a ſlight kind of 
aromatic flavour. It is one of the 
moſt agreeable and efficacious of the 
vegetable aſtringents, and is em- 


ployed with good ſucceſs in all. 


- Caſes where medicines of this claſs 
are proper. It is more uſed, both 
in extemporaneous preſcription and 
in officinal compofition, than any 
of the other ſtrong vegetable aſtrin- 
gents. It is an ingredient in the 
two compound powders of bole [L.] 
two powders and eleQary of 


decoction [ F.] and Japonic confec- 
tion [E.] A tincture made from it 
with ' retified fpirit poſſeſſes the 
whole aſtringency and flavour of 


” 


2 
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Spurge; the root. in inſpiſſation. 


leaves have a mucilaginous, wer 


both the maiden-hairs yielding 


leaves, ſtanding together upon! 
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the root, and loſes nothing of eithy 


— — 


TRAGACAN THA wi 
GUMMI TRAGACANTHE. 


TRICHOMANIS folia.: 7 
chomanis five polytrichi officinary 
C. B. AjpleniiTrichomanis Lin, Eng 
liſh maidenhair ; the leaves (L. I 

This is one of the herhz callel 
from the ſmallneſs of their ftalks 
capillary. It is found wild in dife 
rent parts of England, upon dl 
walls, and in ſhady places, Th 


iſn, ſybaſtringent taſte, withoq 

any particular flavour ; they ; TR 
eſteemed uſeful in diſorders of th 

breaſt proceeding from a thickne 


and acrimony of the juices; an 
are likewiſe ſuppoſed to -promg 
the expectoration of tough phlegn 
and to open obſtructions of then 
cera, They are uſually diredd 
in infuſion or decoction, with f 
addition of a little 1:quorice. 
ſyrup prepared from them has f 
quently ſupplied the place of ti 
made from the adianthum verun 
ſome have ſubſtituted a ſtill cheap 
ingredient, and perhaps much 
the diſadvantage of the medicunt 


tle more than a mucilaginous Jul 
greatly reſembling the ſubſiitg 
made uſe of. The ſyrup bros 
from abroad has an admixture 
orange flower water. 


TRIFOLII PALUDOSI fi 
Trifolis paluſtris C. J. Menyant 
trifoliate Lin. Marlh trefoll 
buck beans ; the leaves I. E. 

This plant grows wild in m 
marſhy places; it has three © 


pedicle which iſſues from the 100 
their taſte is very bitter, and 
what nauſeous. Marſh trefol 


1 eficacious aperient and deob- 
ent, promotes the fluid ſecreti- 
6, and, if liberally taken, gent- 
\ looſens the belly. It has gained 
reat reputation in ſcorbutic and 
ophulous diſorders: and its good 
ſects in theſe caſes have been war- 
unted by experience. Inveterate 
wtzncous diſeaſes have been re. 
oved by an infuſion of the leaves, 
unk to the quantity of a pint a 
, at proper intervals, and con- 
ned ſome weeks, Boerhaave re. 
tes, that he was relieved of the 
wt by drinking the juice mixed 
nth whey. 


TRISSAGO, v. CHAMEDRYS. 
TRITICI farina, amylum, fur- 


i: Tritici vulgaris glumas tritu- 
and deponentis 7. B. Wheat; the 
jeal or flour, and ſtarch [L. E. 
prepared from the meal by mace- 
ation in freſh quantities of water) 
dd bran [F.] 

Wheat, a common article of our 
bod, is more glutinous and nutri- 
ions than moſt other kinds of grain. 
The flour, or the ſtarch, prepared 
um it, forms with water a ſoft viſe 
il ſubſtance, which has been taken 
th good ſucceſs in diarrhœas and 
hlenteries. Starch is an ingredi- 
it in the compound powder of 
um tragacanth and the white pec- 
Il troches [L.] and gives name 
ba lohoch [E.] | 

Bran contains, beſides the huſks, 
t ſhells of the Wheat, a portion of 
u farinaceous matter. This is 
 zlutinous than the finer flour, 
dis ſuppoſed to have a detergent 
Julity. Inſafions of bran are not 
lrecuently employed in this 1n- 
"Mon externally, and ſometimes 
viſe taken inwardly. . 
Rap, carefully toaſted, and 
Muſed, or lightly boiled in water, 


ently agreeable reſtringent taſte. 


J 
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"parts a deep colour, and a ſuſi- 


This liquor, taken as common 
drink, has done good ſervice ina a 
weak lax ftate of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines : and in bilious vomiting 


and purging, or the cholera mor- 


bus: examples are related in the 
Edinburgh eſſays of ſeveral caſes 
of this kind cured by it, without 
the uſe of any other medicine, 


TUNICA, vide CaRYOPHYL- 
LUS HORTENSIS, | 


 TURPETHUM, zue Turbith _ 


[E.] Turbith ; the cortical part of 
the root of an Indian convolvulus, 
brought to us in oblong pieces, of 
a brown or aſh colour on the out- 
fide, and whitiſh within. The beſt 
is ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy to 
break, and diſcovers a large quan- 
tity of reſinous matter to the eye. 


for a little time, it hecomes acrid, 
pungent, and nauſeous. This root 
is a cathartic, not of the ſafeſt or 
moſt certain kind. The reſinous 
matter, in which its virtue reſides, 
appears to be very unequally diſtri- 
buted, inſomuch that ſome pieces, 
taken from a ſcruple to a dram, 
purge violently; wile others, in 
larger doſes, have ſcarce any effe& 
at all. An extract made from the 
root is more uniform in ſtrength, 
though not ſuperior, or equal to 
purgatives more common in the 
ſhops. | 9 0 


TUSSILAGINIS / farfare 
 folia, flores : Tuſfſilaginis vulgaris 
C. B. Coltsfoot: the leaves and 
flowers [E.] - 

This grows wild in watery places, 


producing yellow flowers in Febru- 0 


ary and March. Theſe ſoon fall 


off, and are ſucceeded by large 


roundiſh leaves, hairy underneath. 
Their taſte is herbaceous, fomewhat 
glutinous and ſubacrid. Tufflago 
_— recommended in coughs, and 

S 4 


2 


4 


— 


J Its taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh ; chewed 1 


other 


46 
other diſorders of the breaſt and 
Jungs ; the flowers are an ingredi- 


ent in the pectoral decoction of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


TU TIA [L. E.] Tutty ; an im- 
pure ſublimate of zinc, or an ar- 
gillaceous ſubſtance impregnated 
therewith, formed into tubulous 
pieces like the bark of a tree. It 
is moderately hard and ponderous, 
of a browniſh colour, and full of 
ſmall protuberances on the outſide, 
ſmooth and yellowiſh within. Some 


pieces have a blueiſh caſt, from 


minute globules of zinc being 
» thrown up by the heat in its me- 
tallic form. Tutty is celebrated 
as an ophthalmic, and frequently 
employed as ſuch in unguents and 
| collyria. It gives name to an of- 
ficinal op! t almic ointment [L. E.] 
See Zixcuu. | 


VALERIANZAZ HORTENSIS 
MA JORIS. radix : YaleriFnz ma- 
Joris odorata radice F. B. The great 
garden valerian; its roots [IE. 

This is an oblong wrinkled root, 
with ſeveral fibres at the bottom, of 
a browniſh or aſh colour on the out- 
fide, and whitiſh within; of an 
aromatic ſmelFand taſte, approach- 
ing to nard. It is deemed leſs ef- 
ficacious as a medicine than the 
following. 


VALERIANÆE SILVESTRIS 
radix : Valerianæ fylveftris majoris 
montane C. B. Valerianæ fylveſtris 
majoris foliis anguſtioribus. Mo- 
riſon. plant umbelliſf. Wild valerian 
(the narrow-leaved ſort, growing on 
open, dry, mountainous places) its 
root [L. E.] x 

This root conſiſts of a number of 
firings or fibres matted together, 
iſſuing from one common head; of 
a whitiſh or pale browniſh colour: 


its ſmell js ſtrong, like a mixture of 


aromatics with fetids ; the.taſte un- 
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Part 


pleaſantly warm, bitteriſh, and 


acrid. There is another wild y y 
lerian, with broader leaves, of M*** 
deeper and ſhining green colour, ne V 
with in watery places. Both fon 
have hitherto been uſed indifcrimi * 
nately, and Linnæus has joine V 
them into one ſpecies, under th I 
name of valeriana foliis omnibuyi 8 
natis. Our college have reſtraine 4 ; 
the ſhops to the former, Which | ! * 
conſiderably the ſtronger, and los q 
much of its quality if tranſplante * 
into ſuch ſoils as the other nam * 
rally delights in. The roots pr * 
duced in low watery grounds, ne 
a remarkably faint ſmell in c ned 
pariſon of the others, and ſomef br 
times ſcarce any at all. Wild en 
lerian is a medicine of great uſe Merz 
nervous diſorders, and is pate 
larly ſerviceable in epilepfies pu ed. 
ceeding from a debility of the net 4 
vous ſyſtem. It was firſt brong 
into eſteem in theſe caſes by Fabuf eit 
Columna, who by taking the poy ver 
dered root, in the doſe of hal 12 
ſpoonful, was cured of an inveterat 
epilepſy after many other medicint 


had been tried in vain. Repeate 
experience has ſince confirmed1 
efficacy in this diſorder ; and thi 


preſent practice lays conſidera. r 
ſtreſs upon it. The common de din 
is from a ſcruple to a dram; in Mn 
fuſion from one to two drams. i 
unpleaſant flavour is moſteffetual Wy ng, 
concealed by a ſuitable addition 0, 
mace. | N forts 
A tincture of valerian in pg ed, 
ſpirit and in volatile ſpirit are kv nat 
in the ſhops [L.] This root ge vot 
name alſo to a compound waer de 
[E.] and is an ingredient in the coy... 
phalic tincture [ E.] epileptic pon ir; 
der [E.] mithridate and thena ber. 
[L.] 1 _ Mw 
. | Cori 
VERATRUM, vide Hen 0 
* | ſe! 


r 
VERBASCUM, vide Tarsus 


BARBAT Us. | 


VERONICA FOMINA, vide 


FLATINE» | | 


VERONIC.ZE MARIS, /eu Be- 
nice Pauli falia : Veronicæ maris 
wine et vu/gatifime C. B. Male 
ſpeedwell ; the leaves [E.] 

This is one of the veronicæ which 
rroduce their flowers in cluſters at 
the joints of the ſtalks. It is a rough 
nrocumbent plant, not unfrequently 
met with on dry commons, and in 
andy grounds. In taſte, ſmell, and 
nedical virtues, it is fimilar to the 
betonica: though the veronica is 
commonly ſuppoſed to have more 


of an aperient and pectoral virtue, 


and betony to be rather nervine and 
cephalic, Hoffman and Joh. Fran- 


cus have written expreſs treatiſes on 


this plant, recommending infuſions 
of it, drunk in the form of tea, as 
rery ſalubrious in many diſorders, 
particularly thoſe of the breaſt. 


VINCETOXICI, 4/clepiadis, ſeu 
Hirundinariæ radix: Aſclepiadis 
we. albo C. B. Swallow-wort, or 
tame poiſon; the root [E.] | 
This is a native of the warmer 
limates : it is ſometimes met with 
n our gardens, but rarely perfects 
Is ſeeds. It is reckoned by bota- 
miſts, a ſpecies of apocynum, or 
Wolbane ; from all the poiſonous 
ſts of which it may be diſtinguiſn- 
el, by yielding a limpid juice, whilſt 
lat of the others is milky, The 


wot has a ſtrong ſmell, eſpecially 


Men freſh, approaching to that of 
nlerian, or nard ; the taſte is at 
It ſweetiſh and aromatic, but ſoon 
becomes bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and 


nuſeous. This root is eſteemed ſu- 


Wrific, diuretic, andemmenagogue, 


ant frequently employed by the 


ench and German Phyſicians as 
naexipharmic, ſometimes as a ſuc- 
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Juice of the grape. 


\ 


| — 
cedaneum to contrayerva z whence 
it has received the name of contra. 
yerva Germanorum. Among us 
it is very rarely made uſe of: it ap- 
pears, from its ſenſible qualities, 
to be a medicine of much the ſame 
kind with valerian, which is indiſ- 
putably preferable to it. | 


VINUM. Wine; the fermented 
Among the 
great variety of wines in common 
uſe among us, five are employed in 
the ſhops as, menſtrua for medicinal 
ſimples. 5 
Vinum album [L.] vinum album 
Hiſpanicum [E.] Mountain. 
Vinum album Gallicum [E.] 
French white wine. . 
Vinam Canarinum [L. E.] Ca- 
nary or ſack. FREELY 
Vinum Rhenanum [L. E.] Rhe> 
Vinum rubrum [L.] Red port. 
The uſes of 0 ks . as 
menſtrua and vehicles of the virtues 
of other medicines, will be given 
hereafter; in this place we ſhall 
conſider only their effects on the 
human body. Theſe are, to chear 
the ſpirits, warm the habit, pro- 
mote perſpiration, fender the veſ- 
ſels full and turgid, raiſe the pulſe, 
and quicken the circulation. 


effects of the full-bodied wines, are 


much more durable than thoſe of 
the thinner; all ſweet wines, as 
Canary, abound with a glutinous 
nutritious ſubſtance ;. whilſt the 
others are not nutrimental, or only 


accidentally ſo, by ſtrengthening | 


the organs employed in digeſtion. -* 
Sweet wines in general do not paſs 
off freely by urine, and heat the 
conſtitution more than an equal 
quantity of any other, though con- 


taining full as much ſpirit; red 


port, and moſt of the red wines, 
have an aſtringent quality, by which 


they ſtrengthen the tone of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines, and thus 
„ prove 


The 


moderate ſecretions: thoſe which 
are of an acid nature, as Rheniſh, 
paſs freely by the kidneys, and 
* gently looſen the belly: it is ſup- 
poſed that theſe laſt exaſperate or 
occaſion gouty and calculous diſ- 
orders; and that new wines of 
every kind have this effect. 


VIOL folia, flores : Violæ mar- 
tiæ purpureæ flore fimplici odoro 
C. B. Violæ odoratæ Lin. The ſin- 
gle March violet; its flowers [L. E.] 
and leaves [E.] | 

This is often found wild in hedges 
and ſhady places, and flowers in 
March ; the ſhops are generally 
ſupplied from gardens, In our 
markets, we meet with the flowers 
of a different ſpecies, named by 
botaniſts viola martia major hirſuta, 
znodora e theſe may be dittinguiſhed 
from the foregoing by their being 
larger, of a pale colour, and of no 
ſmell. The officinal flowers have 
a very pleaiant ſmell, and a deep 
purpliſh blue colour, denominated 
from them violet. 'They impart their 
colour and flavour to aqueous li- 
2 a ſyrup made from the in- 

uſion has long maintained a place 
in the ſhops, and proves an agreea- 
ble and uſeful laxative for children. 


* VIOLA Tricoloris folia Lin. 


Panſies or heartſeaſe : This plant 


has been lately recommended by 

Dr. Strack, a German phyſician, as 
' aſpecific in the crufta lactea of chil- 
dren. He directs a handful of the 
freſh, or half a dram of the dried 
leaves to be boiled in half a pint of 
milk, which is to be ſtrained for 
uſe, This doſe is repeated morn- 
ing and evening. , He obſerves, 
that when it has been adminiſtered 
eight days, the eruption uſually in- 
creaſes conſiderably, and the pa- 
tient's urine acquires a ſmell like 
that of cats. When the medicine 
has been taken a fortnight, the ſcurf 
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prove ſerviceable for reſtraining im- 


or adder, is one of the Viviparouy 


in theſe caſes, are 2 to0 


ingredient in thęriaca, and the ft 
in the ointment of tutty 


far being ſuppoſed peculiarly u 
7 1 * 


Part! 
begins to fall off in large ſeals 
leaving the ſkin clean, The u. 
medy is to be perſiſted in, till th 
ſkin has reſumed its natural ap. 
pearance, and the urine ceaſes ty 
have any particular ſmell, 


VIERA LZ. E.] The via 


reptiles, without feet, about an inch 
in thickneſs, and twenty or thiny 
in length. The poiſon of this ſerpent 
is confined to its mouth. At the 
baſis of the fangs, or long teeth 
with which it wounds, is lodged 
a little bag containing the poiſon, 
ous liquid ; a very minute portion 
of which, mixed immediately with 
the blood, proves fatal. Our yi. 
per-catchers are ſaid to prevent the 
miſchiefs otherwiſe following fron 
the bite, by rubbing oil olive wam 
on the part. The fleſh of the yipe 
is perfectly innocent; and ftrongly 
recommended as a medicine of es 
traordinary ſervice in ſcrophulouy 
leprous, and "other obſtinate chro- 
nical diſorders; its virtues however, 


much exaggerated. he viper 14 
doubtleſs an high nutritious food; 
and hence in ſome'kinds of weak 
neſſes, and emaciated habits, is not 
undeſervedly looked upon as a good 
reſtorative. To anſwer any yaluis 
ble purpoſes, freſh vigoroug viper 
(not ſuch as have been long kept 
alive after they are caught) ſhould 
be liberally uſed as food. Tis 
wines and tinCtures of them cal 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to receive al 
conſiderable virtue from the” als 
mal; the dry fleſh brought us from 
abroad, is entirely inſignificant. 

In the ſhops, a broth 1s directed 
to be prepared from freſh vipen, 
and a vinous tincture from dried 
ones [L. ]; the dried fleſh js ale 2 


ſ L. this 


= 
* 


fi 


* 


art II. 
nich that ointment is deſigned. 


VIRGE AUREZA falia: Vir- 
e aurcæ anguſtifolie, minus ſerra- 
„ C. B. Solidaginis Virge aureæ 
» Golden rod; the leaves [E.] 
This is found wild on heaths and 


; woods, producing ſpikes of yel- 


mw fowers in Auguſt. The leaves 
we a moderately WG, e bitter 
te, and hence prove ſerviceable 
debility and laxity of the viſcera, 
"d diſorders proceeding from that 
ule, | | 


VISCI QUERNI l/ignum folia ; 
% baceis albis C. B. Viſci albi 
u. Miſſeltoe; the wood and 
ves [E.] . | 
This is a buſhy plant, growing 
n the trunk and branches of dif- 
rent trees. That met with on the 
ik is generally preferred, perhaps 
| account of its being the moſt 
re, lt may, however, be pro- 
pzted by art on any trees, by 
bing the berries againſt the 
uk, This office has hitherto been 
formed by the thruſh (who feeds 
the berries in the winter) in clear- 
phis bill from the ſeeds that ſtick 
out it. This plant was held in 
teration by the ſuperſtition of for- 
rages : it was hung about the 
t to prevent witcheraft, and 
Ken internally to expel poiſons, 
Fate it has been celebrated as a 
lic in epilepſies, palſies, &c. 
wes, to which it were greatly to 
"hed that experience gave any 
Mtenance, | 


TEX, vide Acx us CASTUS, 


VITIS VINIFERA. The vine 
t The leaves of this tree were 
Merly celebrated as aſtringents, 


have tor a long time been en- 
f diſregarded : their taſte is 


Maceous, with only a flight 
- % | 8 82 * 
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in diſorders of the eyes, for 


per, and iron, 
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roughneſs. The trunk of the tree, 
wounded in the ſpring, yields a 
clear, limpid, watery» juice: this 
tear of the vine has been accounte 
excellent for ſore eyes; and by ſome 
recommended likewiſe in ardent 
and malignant fevers, and as a di- 
uretic. The flowers have a plea- 
ſant ſmell, which water elevates 
from them in diſtillation; along 
with the water, a ſmall portion of 
an elegant eſſential oil is ſaid to 
ariſe, poſſeſſing in great perfection 
the fragrance of the flowers. The 
unripe fruit is of a very harſh, 
rough, ſour taſte; its expreſſed 
juice, called verjuice, omphacium, 
agre/ia [E.] was of great eſteem 
among the ancients, and ſtill con- 
tinues ſo in ſome places, as a cool- 
ing aſtringent medicine. A rob 
and ſyrup were formerly prepared 

from it. The ripe fruit or grapes, 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, 

properly cured and dried, are the 
raifins and currants of the ſhops; 
the juice by fermentation affords 

wine, vinegar, and tartar ; of all 
which in their place. 


VITRIOLUM. Vitriol is a ſa- 
line cryſtalline concrete, compoſed 
of metal, and an acid ſimilar to 
thoſe of ſulphur and alum. There 
are but three metallic bodies, which 
this acid is capable of perfectly diſ- 
ſolving or being united with into a 
cryſtalline appearance, zinc, cop- 
6 With the firſt it 
forms a white, with the ſecond a 
blue, and with the third a green 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM 
[L. E.] White vitriol, or vitriol of 
zinc; found in the mines of Goſlar, 
ſometimes in tranſparent pieces, but 


more commonly in form of white 


effloreſcences, which are diſſolved 
in water, and afterwards reduced 
by evaporation and cryſtallization 
WWW into 
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into large maſſes. We rarely meet 
with this ſort of vitriol pure; after 
the zinc, which is its proper baſis, 
has been revived by inflammable 
floxes, there remains a ſubſtance 
which is attracted by the magnet, 
and diſcovers itſelf, on other trials 
alſo, to be iron: a ſolution of the 
vitriol depoſits, on ſtanding, an 
ochery ſediment, which generally 
gives a blue tincture to volatile al- 
kalies, and hence appears to con- 
tain copper. White vitriol is ſome- 
times given from five or fix grains 


to half a dram, as an emetic ; it 


operates very quickly, and if pure, 
without violence. Externally, it 

is employed as an ophthalmic, and 
often made the baſis of collyria, 
both in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and in diſpenſatories. A ſo- 
Jution of it is directed in this in- 
tention both by the Edinburgh and 
London colleges, 


VITRIOLUM COGRULEUM 
IL. E.] Blue vitriol, or vitriol of 
copper, falſely called Roman vi- 
triol. Greateſt part of the blue 


vitriol at preſent met with in the 


mops, is ſaid to he artificially pre- 
pared by uniting copper with the 
vitriolic acid. This ſalt has a highly 
auſtere, acrid, and very nauſeous taſte, 
It 18 a ſtrong emetic, too violent to be 
exhibited with any tolerable degree 
of ſafety. Its principal uſe 1s ex- 
ternally as an eſcharotic ; and for 
ſtopping hemorrhages, which it ef- 
fects by coagulating the blood, and 
contracting the mouths of the veſſels. 
Jt gives name to an officinal water 
for this intention, 


VITRIOLUM VIRIDE [Z. E.] 
_ Green vitriol, or vitriol of iron, 
commonly called copperas ; the Ro- 
man vitriol of the Italian and other 
foreign writers. 
in large quantity at Deptford, by 
diſſolving iron in the acid liquor, 
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pyritæ, expoſed for a length of tin 
to the air. 


This is prepared 


—” 
_ 
2 


Pert 


which runs from certain ſulphu » 


When pure, it is n 
lar in quality to the officinal | 
martis. . | 

The green and blue vitriol | 
well as the white) are in maj 
places found native in the eanj 
though uſually in this ſtate, if 
ther ſort is free from an admin 
of the other: hence vitriols | 
met with of all the intermedii 
colours betwixt the graſs preen 
the one, and the ſapphire blue of 
other. The acid of theſe falts 
the greateſt affinity with zinc, ne 
to this with. iron, and with copy 
the leaſt of all. Hence, foluti 
of white vitriol depoſit, on fan 
ing, greateſt part of the irony a 
cupreous matter which they conti 
and if ſome freſh zinc be add 
the whole. In like manner, up 
adding bright poliſhed iron to fol 
tions of green vitriol, if it holda 
cupreous matter, this will be thro 
down. By theſe means the white! 
green vitriols may be purified fr 
other metallic bodies, 


ULMARIZ, ſeu Regine jt 
folia, flores: Ulmarie barbs u 
floribus compactis C. B. Spiræs 
marie Lin. Meadow- ſweet, or que 
of the meadows; the leaves 1 
flowers [E.] 2 

This herb is frequent in ml 
meadows, and about the fides 
rivers. It flowers in the begun 
of June, and continues in flows 
confiderable time. The flow 
have a very pleaſant flavour, wii 
water extracts from them by in 
ſion, and elevates in diftillat 
The leaves are herbaceous. 


URTICÆ MAJORIS V 
GARIS folia, ſemen ; Urtic# in 
mifere majoris perennis Rati... 
ing nettle ; the leaves and f 
ET ERS 
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VE pASSÆ ILL. majores [E.] 
ins of the ſun; the dried grapes 
the vitis Damaſcena, 


* 

UV PASS minores [E.] Cur- 
ants ; the dried grapes of the vitis 
rinthiaca. ; 

The principal uſe of theſe is as 
n agreeable ſweet ; they impart a 
ery pleaſant flavour both to aque- 
us and ſpirituous menſtrua. The 
ed or ſtones are ſuppoſed to giye 
liagrecable reliſh, and hence are 
erally directed to be taken out 
ut | have not found that they give 
tate at all. The raiſins of the 
ln are an ingredient in the pecto- 
ldeco&tion, tincture of ſena, and 
omachic tincture [L. ] 


WINTERANUS CORTEX 
J Winter's bark; the produce 
late growing in Jamaica, Bar- 
does, & c. called by Sir Hans 
lane periclymenum rectum, foliis 
urinis, cortice acri aromaticos It 
x fit diſcovered on the coaſt of 
wellan, by Capt. Winter, in the 
ar 1567, The ſailors then em- 
lojed the bark as a ſpice, and af- 
wards found it ſerviceable in the 
urvy ; for which purpoſe it is, at 
reſent alſo, ſometimes made uſe 
In diet-drinks. The true Win- 
o bark is not often met with in 
E hops, canella alba being gene- 
ly ſubſtituted for it, and by many 
Koned to be the ſame. There is 
rertheleſs a confiderable difference 
wärt them in appearance, and a 
ater in quality: the Winter's 
Kis in larger pieces, of a more 
Mamon- colour, than the canella ; 


U tales much warmer and more 
gent. 


ZZDOARIA [L. E.] Z edoary; 
tot of an Indian plant, brought 
* in oblong pieces about the 
Ktneſs of the finger, or in round- 
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Both ſorts have an agreeeble fra- 
grant ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh 
aromatic taſte, | 

In diſtillation with water, it yields 
an eſſential oil, poſſeſling the ſmell 
and flavour of the zedoary in an 
eminent degree; the remaining 


decoction is almoſt fimply bitter. 


Spirit likewiſe brings over ſome 
ſmall ſhare. of its flavour ; never- 
theleſs the ſpirituous extract is Cone 
ſiderably more grateful than the 
zedoary itſelf, An extract made 
from it with proof ſpirit (which is 
inferior to that' prepared with reQi- 


fied ſpirit) is an ingredient in the 


confectio cardiaca [L.] the root in 
ſubſtance enters the confectio Pau- 


lina, mithridate, and theriaca [L.] 


ZIBETHUM [E.] Civetz a 
ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, of a white, 
brown, or blackiſh colour, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and the Eaſt Indies. It is met 
with in certain bags, ſituated in the 
lower part of the belly of an ani- 
mal ſaid to be of the cat kind. The 
chief uſe of this drug is in perfumes. 
It is rarely, if ever, employed for 
any medicinal purpoſes. | 


ZINC UM. Zinc; a metal, 
differing from all the other bodies 
of that claſs, in being inflammable 
per /e, ſublimable into flowers which 
afterwards remain fixed in the ſtrong- 


eſt fire, ſoluble in every acid, not 


miſcible in fuſion, with ſulphur, 
changing copper into a yellow me- 
tal, braſs. Several productions of 
this metal, though not generally 
known to be ſuch, are kept in the 


ſhops ; as its rich ore calamine, the 
white vitriol, the pure. white flowers. 
-of zinc called pompholyx, and the- 


more impure compound tutty. The 
preparations of zinc are employed 
principally in external applications ' 
as ophthalmics. The flowers levi- 
gated into an; impalpable powder, 

| NW form 
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form with oily ſubſtances an uſeful 


unguent, and with roſe-water, and 
the like, elegant collyria, for de- 


fluxions of thin ſharp humours up- 
on the eyes: they are moderately 
aſtringent; and act, if the leviga- 
tion have been duly performed, 
without acrimony or irritation. Ta- 
ken internally, they prove emetic. 


ZINGIBER [L. E.] A4me- 
mum Zingiber Lin. Ginger; a 
root brought from China and the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies; of a fra- 


grant ſmell, and a hot, biting, aro- 


matic taſte. 


much greater perfection than agi 
ous liquors. 


lent cholics, and in laxity and dt 
bility of the inteſtines. It doesng 
heat ſo much as thoſe of the pep 


per kind, but its effects are mon 


durable. It gives name to an of 
nal ſyrup [L. E.] and enten 
great number of the compoſitions 


Part Il 
Ret̃tiſied ſpirit ex. 
tracts its virtues by infuſion, is 


The latter elevate jr 
whole flavour in diſtillation, the 
former little or nothing. Giny et 
is a very ufeful ſpice, in cold 10 


— 


* , 


| General titles including ſeveral ſimples. 


The five opening roots; 


8 | 
The five emollient herbs ; | Mercury, 


| | j „ IJ] Bugloſs 
The four cordial flowers: 5 boa,” 2 


The four greater hot ſeeds: — , 


The four leſſer hot ſeeds : 


— 


The four greater cold ſeeds : 


Biſhopſweed, 
Stone parſley, 
Smallage, 


Smallage, 
Aſparagus, 
Fennel, 
Parſley, 
Butchers broom 


Marſhmallows, 
Mallows, 


Pellitory of the wall, 


Borage, 


Violets, 
Aniſe, 


Cummin, 
Fennel. 


Wild carrot. 


Water melons, 


Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons. 


6 


* as 


I e 


| e ERR TO Succory, | | 
The four leſſer cold ſeeds w 1 
Purſlane. 


Maidenhair, 
it Engliſh maidenhair 
The four capillary herbs : | rn Range ir, 


Ceterach. 


| ' Camomile, 

3 HSE Feverfew 
The four carminative flowers: Dill 2 
a 5 


| Melilot. 

The ſimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed 
ether, under the re ſpective general appellations. This practice has 
nicely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are now 
zpunged both from the London and Edinburgh pharmacopeias, though 
ll retained in foreign ones. : e | 


9 


— | \ 


— 


General rules for the collection and preſervation of ſimples. 
R 5 wy Tatre are two ſeaſons, in which 
| l | the biennial and perennial roots are 
lxxvar roots are to be taken up reckoned the moſt vigorous, the 
before they ſhoot out ſtalks or autumn and ſpring ; or rather the 
fowers : biennial ones, + chiefly time when the ſtalks or leaves have 
in the autumn of the ſame year fallen off, and that in which the 
in which the ſeeds were ſown: vegetation is juſt going to begin 
the perennial, when the leaves again, or ſoon after it has begun; 
fall off, and therefore generally which times are found to differ con» 
in the autumn. Being waſhed fiderably in different plants, | 
clean from dirt, and freed from The college of Edinburgh, in 
the rotten and decayed fibres, the two firſt editions of their phar- 
they are to be hung up in a macopczia, directed them to be dug 
[warm] ſhady, airy place, till in the ſpring, after the leaves were 
ſuficiently dried. The thicker formed; in the third edition, the 
roots require to be ſlit longitu- autumn is preferred, and this rule 
dinally, or cut tranſverſely into is continued in the ſucceeding ones. 
thin ſlices: Such roots as loſe The generality of roots appear in- 
their virtues by exſiccation [or deed to be moſt efficacious in the 
ae defired to be preſerved in a ſpring : but as at this time they are 
freſh ſtate, for the greater con- 
retiency of their uſe in certain ly ſhrivel much in drying, and are 
forms] are to be kept buried in rather more difficultly preſerved, it 
Uy ſand [E.] is commonly thought moſt — 29 

| | e . 


* 


alſo the moſt juicy, and conſequent- | 
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ble to take them up in autumn. 
No rule however can be given, that 
Mall obtain univerſally. © Arum 
root is taken even in the middle of 
ſummer, without ſuſpicion of its 
being leſs active than aj other ſea- 
ſons ; while angelica root 1s inert 
during the ſummer, in compariſon 
of what it was in the autumn, 
ſpring, or winter, 


HzERBS and LEavers. 


HerBs are to be gathered when 
the leaves have come to their 


full growth, before the flowers 


unfold; but of ſome plants the 

flowery tops are preſerred. They 
are to be dried 1a the ſame man- 
ner as roots [Z.] 


For the pathering of leaves, 
there cannot perhaps be any univer- 
ſal rule, any more than for roots; 
for though moſt herbs appear to be 
in their greateſt vigour about the 
time of their flowering, or a little 
before, there are ſome in which the 
medicinal parts are more abundant 
at an earlier period. 

Thus mallow and marſhmallow 
leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower- 
Ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. A difference of the ſame kind 
is more remarkable in the leaves of 
certain trees and ſhrubs : the young 
buds, or rudiments of the leaves, of 
the black poplar tree, have a ſtrong 

fragrant ſmell, approaching to that 
of ſtorax, but by the time that the 
leaves have come to their full 
growth, their fragrance is ex- 
hauſted. | | 

Herbs are directed by moſt of 
the pharmaceutic writers to be dried 
in the ſhade; a rule which appears 
to be very juſt, though it has ſome- 
times been miſunderſtood. They 
are not to be excluded from the ſun's 


the ſolar light, by which laſt the 


as that which the ſun can impa 


perfectly dry ſubject, to dry aj 


haſtily : this proceſs is repeated tu 


ing as the leaves are diſpoſed WA 


heat, but from the ſtrong adi | 


colours are very liable to be alten 
or deſtroyed, much more & th 
thoſe of roots, Slow drying of ther 
in a cool place is far from being q 
any advantage. Both their colo 

and virtues are preſerved in geen 
perfection, when they are dried has 
ly, by a heat of common fire as gre 


the juicy ones in particular requ 
to be dried by heat, being othe 
wiſe ſubject to turn black. Od 
riferous herbs, dried by fire f 
they become friable, diſcover in 
deed, in this arid ſtate, very lit 
ſmell; not that the odorous matt 
is diſſipated; but on account of if 
not being communicated from th 


for as ſoon as a watery vehicle} 
ſupplied, whether by infuſing th 
plant in water, or by expoſing 
for a little time to a moiſt air, ti 
odorous parts begin to be extract 
by virtue of the aqueous moiſture 
and diſcover themſelves in the 
full force. 1 

Of the uſe of heat in the dritf 
of plants, we have an inſtance 
the curation of tea among the Chi 
neſe. According to the accountsd 
travellers, the leaves, as ſoon 1 
gathered, are brought into an 1 
partment furniſhed with a numb 
of little furnaces or ſtoves, each 
which is covered with à cles 
ſmooth iron plate. The leaves“ 
ſpread upon the plates, and kep 
rolling with the hands till they be 
gin to curl up about the edge 
they are then immediately ive 
off on tables, on which one perſa 
continues to roll them, whale and 
ther fans them that they may 00 


or three times, or oftener, accord 


bend on ſtanding. | 3 
| FLOW 


FLOWERS. 
[ 


towers are to be gathered when 


moderately expanded, on a clear 
ary day, before noon. Red roſes 
are taken before they open, 
and the white heels clipt off and 
thrown away [E.] 


Tur quick drying, before re- 
jnmended for the leaves of plants, 
more particularly proper for 
byers ; in moſt of which both the 
flour and ſmell are more periſhable 
an in leaves, and more ſubject to 
| impaired by flow exficcation, Of 


te flowers which come freſh into 


he apothecaries* hands, the only 
ves employed dry in the London 
bumacopœia, are red roſes ; and 
eſe, in all the compoſitions in 
lich they are uſed in a dry tate, 
e expreſsly ordered to be dried 
ily, Cceleriter arefate.) One 
the moſt valuable aromatics of 
wopean growth, ſaffron, is a part 
a flower, dried on paper on a 
Ind of kiln, with a heat ſufficient 
make it ſweat, with care only not 
endanger the ſcorching of it. 

It may here be obſerved, that 
evirtues of flowers are confined 
Uferent parts of the flower in 


ferent plants. Saffron is a ſin- 


lar production, growing at the 
dof the ſtile or piſtil: the active 
tof camomile flowers is the yel- 
"Uk, or button in the middle; 
it of lilies, roſes, clove-july-flow- 
„ iolets, and many others, the 
la or flower-leaves; while roſe- 
y has little virtue in any of theſe 
6, the fragrance admired in the 


zer of this plant reſiding chiefly 
le cups. | 


SzeDs and FRUITS, 


tds ſhould be collected when 
Pe and beginning to grow dry, 
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niſhed by maturation. 


before they all off ſpontanes © 
_ ouſly, Fruits alſo are to be ga- 


thered when ripe, unleſs they are 
ordered to be otherwiſe [E. 


Or the fruits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ftate : the prin- 
cipal is the ſloe, whoſe virtue as a 
mild aſtringent, is greatly dimi- 
The fruit 
of the orange tree raiſed in our 
gardens or green-houſes, is ſome- 
times gathered in a ſtate of much 
greater immaturity, ſoon after it 
is formed on the tree, before it has” 
acquired its acid juice; at this time 
it proves an elegant aromatic bit- 
ter, greatly reſembling what are 
called Curaſſao oranges, which ap- 
pear to be no other than the ſame 
fruit gathered at the ſame period, 
in a warmer climate. 5 
The rule for collecting ſeeds is 
more general than any of tha 
others, all the officinal ſeeds be- 
ing in their greateſt perfection at 
the time of their maturity. As 
ſeeds contain little watery moiſture, 


they require no other warmth for 
drying them than that of the tem- 


perate air in autumn. Such as 


abound with a groſs expreſſible oil, 


as thoſe commonly called the cold 
ſeeds, ſhould never be expoſed to 
any. conſiderable heat; for this 
would haſten the rancidity, which, 
however carefully kept, they are 


very liable to contract. Seeds are : 


beſt preſerved in their natural 
huſks, or coverings, which ſhould 
be ſeparated only at the time of 
uſing ; the huſk, or cortical part 
ſerving to defend the ſeed from 
being injured by the air. 


Woods and Barks. 


Tux moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
felling of woods, or — off 
| g heir 


* 


\ : 


_ 


_ | their barks, is generally the win- 
ter [E.] . 


Tak only woods of our own 
growth, retained in the catalogues 
of ſimples in our pharmacopœias, 
are the juniper and box; the for- 
mer of which is rarely or never kept 
in the ſhops, or employed in prac- 
tice; the other is procured from 
the turner, and it is indifferent at 
what ſeaſon it has been cut down, 
being at all times ſufficiently fit 
for the only uſe it is applied to, the 


yielding of an empyreumatic oil by 


diſtillation in a ſtrong fire. 


Of the barks of our own growth, 


the London college has not retained 
one: in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia there are ſeveral, viz. thoſe 
of the aſh tree, birch tree, oak, 
elm, ſloe, wild ſervice, black al- 
der, and elder, which, however, 
have been ſo rarely uſed in medi- 
cine, that the ſeaſons of their 
. greateſt perfection cannot be aſcer- 
tained from experience, It may 
de doubted, whether barks be not 
generally more replete with medi- 
einal matter in the ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are, in ſummer, ſo 
much loaded with reſin and gum, 
as to burſt ſpontaneouſly, and diſ- 
charge the redundant quantity. It 


is ſaid that the bark. of the «f 
anſwers beſt for the tanners, at ty 
time of the riſing of the ſap j 


ſpring ; and as its uſe in tanning 


epends on the ſame aſtringent 
quality for which it is uſed in me 
dicine, it ſhould ſeem to be fitvl 
for medicinal purpoſes alſo in th 
ſpring. It may be obſerved, like! 
wiſe, that it is in this laſt ſeaſ 
that barks in general are moſt co 
veniently peeled off. | 


Ax1MaLs and Minzrats, 


Animals and minerals are to 


choſen in their moſt perfect ſtat 
unleſs they are ordered others 


[E.] . 


Tux animals of the Londo 
Pharmacopceia are only millepedt 
and the viper ; to which the Edin 
burgh adds ſnails, earthworms, an 
bees. Whatever virtues theſe bd 
dies may have, they are ſuppoſed 
be beſt when they have attained 1 
their common full growth. As the 
are no diſtinctions. of maturity 
immaturity in the mineral kingdon 
the only rule for directing our choit 
here muſt be, the purity of the ut 
jets from any mixture of oth 
bodies. None of them are erer 
be uſed in an impure ſtate. 


ſe bal 


fed 
ned 


. 


ever | 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations. 
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Krugo, verdegris. L. 
Anmonium, antimony. L. E. 
gelr cancrorum, crabs claaus. L. E. 
orallium, coral. L. KE. 


* 
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CHAT RN I wy 
THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


RRE OR UM, aliorumque 


| quz aqua non diſſolvuntur 


corporum præparatio. The 
preparation of EARTHY and 
ſuch other pulverable bodies as 
will not diſſolve in water. 


HESE ſubſtances are firſt 

to be pulveriſed in a mor- 
tar, and then levigated with a 
little water, upon a hard and 
ſmooth marble, into an impal- 
pable powder: this is to be 
dried upon a chalk ſtone, and 
afterwards ſet by for a few days, 


in a warm, or, at leaſt, very dry 


place, L. 


ſer this manner are to be pre- 
pared, 


i 


eta, chalk. L. E. 


ps bezoar : bezoar flone 3 which 


is to be moiſtened in the levigation, 


with ſpirit of wine inſtead ſalt. 
. 


water. L. 
1 


wy” 


Lapis calaminaris, calamine Pow, 


previouſly calcined for the uſe of 
thoſe who make braſs. L. Where 
this 1s not to be had, the mineral - 
may be calcined by heating 


three times red-hot,- and quenching 


Lapis hzmatites, blood- 
Lapis lazuli. E. 


it as often in water, E. ö 


one. L. E. 


Margaritz, pearla. L. E. 


O 
O 


culi cancrorum, crabs eyes, ſo call. 
a. LiF: 9 0 
ſtreorum teſtæ, oyfer-fbells, avaſh- 
ed clean from dirt, L. Theſe 
may alſo be prepared by expoſing 
them for ſome days to the ſun, and“ 


then rubbing them in a marble 


mortar till they come into a kind of 
paſie ; this is to be again dried in 


the ſun, and afterwards rubbed 


into an impalpable powder : the 
hollow fhells are preferred [B.] 
on account of their containing 
more of the fine white earth, in 
proportion to the” outward rough 
coat, than the thinner flat ones: 
the rough matter appears to be 
largely impregnated with marine 


* * 6 
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Ovorum teſtæ, egg Hells, freed by 

boiling, from the ſein that adheres 
Li ben.. L. | 
Succinum, amber. L. E. 
Tutia, tutty. L. E. 

In preparing antimony, cala- 
mine and tutty, particular care 
ought to be taken to reduce them 
into the moſt ſubtile powder poſ- 
fibles £... | 


" Warne large quantities of the 
foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ſtone and muller, to employ 
hand-mills made for this uſe, con- 
fiſting of two ſtones, the uppermoſt 
of which turns horizontally upon 
the lower, and has an aperture in 
the middle, for the conveniency of 


ſupplying freſh matter, or of return 


ing that which has already paſſed, 
till it is reduced to a proper degree 
of fineneſs. 
For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care ſhould be 
taken, whatever kind of inſtru- 
ments is made uſe of, that they 
be of ſufficient hardneſs, otherwiſe 
they will be abraded by the pow- 
ders. The hæmatites, a hard iron 
. ore, is moſt conveniently levigated 
betwixt two iron planes; for if 
the common levigating ſtones be 
made uſe of, the preparation, when 
finiſhed, will contain almoſt as 
much of foreign matter from the 
inſtrument as of the hæmatites. 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſten 
ſeveral powders in levigation, with 
roſe, balm, and other diſtilled wa- 

ters. Theſe nevertheleſs have no 


i advantage over common water, 
fince in the ſabſequent exſiccation 


they muſt neceſſarily exhale, leav- 
ing the medicine poſſeſſed of no 
other virtue than what might be 
equally expected from it when pre- 
pared with the cheaper element. 


Some few ſubſtances indeed are 


more advantageouſly levigated with 
33 | 
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gelatinous matter, are particular 
liable to this inconvenience, 


- finer parts by means of water, al 


8 * 


ſpirit of wine than with wat 
Thus bezoar' has the green colour 
uſually expected in this coſtly py. 
paration, confiderably improw 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be add 
ed to the other animal ſabſtances 
if the weather be very hot, and 
large quantities of them are pr. 
pared at once, to prevent their run- 
ning into putrefaction; an accident 
which, in thoſe circumſtance, 
ſometimes happens when they ar 
levigated with water only, Crab 
eyes, which abound with anima 


ly — 2 , Y By ws wa. twes Ko 


— a 


'The;caution given before for re 
ducing antimony, calamine and 
tutty, to the greateſt ſubtilty poſs 
ſible, demands particular attention, 
The tenderneſs of the parts . 
which the two laſt are uſually apt 
plied, requires them to be per 
fectly free from any admixture 
groſs irritating particles. The fr 
when not thoroughly comminated 
might not only, by its ſharp needle 
like ſpicula, wound the ſtomach 
but likewiſe anſwers little yaluabl 
purpoſe as a medicine, pro 
either an uſeleſs load upon tif 
viſcera, or at beſt paſſing off with 
out any other ſenſible effect tha 
an increaſe of the groffer evacua 
tions: whilſt, if reduced to a ge 
degree of finenefs, it turns out 
medicine of conſiderable efficacy: 
The moſt ſucceſsful method « 
obtaining theſe powders of then 
quiſite tenuity, is, to wath off ti 


continue levigating the remaind 
till the whole becomes fine enoug 
to remain, for ſome time, ſuſpen 
ed in the fluid ; a proceſs receive 
in the Edinburgh pharmacop® 
and there directed as follows, 


te 
| \ Edinb. * {+0 i 1 
A quantity of water is to be 1 a 
upon the levigated” powder, bara 
2 large veſſel, and the veſſel e p 
""_ 


1 | peal 


* * 


atedly ſhaken, that the finer 
darts of the powder may be dif- 
fiſed through the water: the 
liquor is then to be poured off, 
and ſet by till the powder ſettles. 
The groſs part, which the water 
would not take up, is to be fur- 
ther levigated, and treated in the 
ſame manner. . 

After this method are prepar- 
ed antimony, calamine, tutty, 
bloodſtone, chalk, and lapis la- 
zuli. Wares. 


By this method, which 1s that 
commonly practiſed in the prepa- 
ration of colours for the 5 
powders may be obtained of any re- 
quired degree of tenuity ; and with- 
but the leaſt mixture of the groſs 
arts, which are always found 
to remain in them after long con- 
tinued levigation. All the coarſer 
matter ſettles at firſt, and the finer 
onder continues ſuſpended in the 
mter, longer and longer, in pro- 
portion to the degree of its fineneſs, 
be ſame proceſs may likewiſe be 
xvantageouſly applied to other 
lard pulverable bodies of the mine- 
pal kingdom, or artificial prepa- 
ations of them; provided they be 
bot ſoluble in, or ſpecifically lighter 
ian water. The ee 
Ident powders, crabs claws, crabs 
Jes, oyiter ſhells, egg ſhells, chalk, 
pearl, coral and bezoar, are not 
fell adapted to this treatment; nor 
deed do they require it. Theſe 


Ind juices without much commi- 
lltion, If no acid be contained in 


Mcrete, with the mucous matter 
ally lodged there, into hard in- 
ſoluble maſſes; the greater de- 
e of fineneſs they are reduced to, 
* more are they diſpoſed to form 
nh concretions, and enabled to 
in the orifices of ſmall veſſels. 
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ſtances are readily ſoluble in 


ue firſt paſſages, they are apt to 
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AXUNGLE PORCINE, SEVI- 
. que OVILLI purificatio. 


The purification or trying of hogs 
' lard and mutton ſuet, 


Lond. 


Chop them into ſmall pieces, and 


melt them by a gentle heat, with 

the addition of a little water ; 

then ſtrain them from the mem- 
_ branes, „ | 
| - Wo ki | | 
Tx uſe of the water is to pre- 
vent the fat from burning and turn- 
ing black; which it does very ef- 
fectually, though it ſomewhat pro- 
longs the proceſs, and is likewiſe 
apt to bein part imbibed by the fat. 
The Edinburgh diſpenſatory directs 
the fat to be firſt freed from the 
ſkins, blood veſſels, and fibres, then 
waſhed in freſh quantities of water 
till it no longer give the liquor any 
bloody tinge, afterwards melted, 
ſtrained, and kept cloſe from the 
injuries of the air. The ſhops are 
uſually ſupplied with theſe fats 
ready prepared. 7 A) 

AXUNGLE VIPERINEZ 


curatio. — * 


The purification. of viper's fat. 
Lotte, © 7 


Let the fat, ſeparated from the in- 
teſtines, be melted by a gentle 
fire, and then preſſed through a 
thin linen cloth, © © 
Tu quantity of this fat uſually 
, purified at a time, is ſo ſmall, that 
the heat may be eaſily regulated ſo 
as to prevent burning, without the 
addition of any water, „ 
It is not neceſſary, as Dr, Pem- 
berton obſerves, to be very curious 
in picking out the fat. It is ſuf- 
ficient if the heart, liver, and other 
bloody parts be taken away; for 
S 2 | 1 5 the 
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while the fat melts, ſo as to be 
eaſily ſeparated by ſtraining. 


MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 


. The deſpumation or clarifying of 


honey. 


Lond. and Edinb. 


Let the honey be liquefied in a 


water-bath (that is, by ſetting 
the veſſe} containing the honey 
in a veſſel of hot water) and the 
ſcum which ariſes, taken off. 


Tux intention of this proceſs is 


to purify the honey from wax, or 


other droſſy matters that have been 
united with it by the violence of the 
preſs in its ſeparation from the 
comb; and from meal and ſuch 
like ſubſtances, which are ' ſome- 
times fraudulently mingled with it. 
When the honey 1s rendered liquid 
and thin by the heat, theſe lighter 
matters riſe freely- to the ſurface. 


- SCILLE:COCTIO. 


The baking «of ſquills. 
Lond. 


Let the ſquill (freed from the outer 
ſkin, and the hard part to which 
the little fibres adhere) be in- 

cloſed in a paſte, made of wheat- 
flour and water, and baked in an 
oven, till the paſte become dry, 


and the ſquill ſoft and tender 


throughout. 


Tuts preparation is as old as the 
theriaca, and is continued in our 


- diſpenſatory, for no other uſe than 
pas 


making the troches of ſquills, which 
are one of its principal ingredients. 
The Edinburgh giſpenſatory hav. 
ing now dropt the theriaca, has 


dropt alſo the baked ſquills and the 


troches, and admitted them for- 


merly only in compliance with cuſ- 
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the reſt of the membranes criſp up 


tom, giving expreſsly the pref, | 
rence to ſquills - moderately grid, 
The intention of baking the wot 
to abate its acrimony, *' * 


' SCILLE EXSICCATI0, 
The drying of ſquills, 
. [ 

Let the ſquill, cleared from it 
outer ſkin, be cut tranſyerſdy 
into thin ſlices, and dried wich! 

very gentle heat; 1 


By. this method, the ſquill dis 
much ſooner than when only it 
ſeveral coats are ſeparated, as h 
been uſually directed; the intend 
part being here laid bare, which 
in each of the entire. coats, is « 
vered with a thin ſkin, that in 
pedes the exhalation of the moiſture 
The root loſes, in this procek 
four-fifths of its original weight 
the parts which exhale, appear t 
be merely watery ; hence fix grain 
of the dry root are equiyalent t 
half a dram of it when freſh; a e 
cumſtance to be particularly 
garded in the exhibition of this n 
dicine. In the preceding edition 
of our diſpenſatory, a particul 
caution was given, not- to uſe { 
iron knife for cutting ſquills, bu 
one of wood, ivory, or other bone 


the foundation of this caution 1 
ſaid to be not ſo much that th: 
ſquill would receive any ill qual 
ties from the iron; as, that its ac l 
juice, adhering to the knife, mig bine 
render a wound received by it pon 


tremely painful, or even danger 


RH ABA RBA RIU et NUCI 
MOS CHAT Æ torrefactio 
The roaſting of rhubarb and nut 


| 4 Lond. 5 ala 
Roaſt them with a gentle heat, unt 5 


they become eatily friable- . 
; . NuTMEG 


* - — ä 
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NuTMEGs, in their natural ſtate, 
ire ſo ſoft and unctuous, as ſcarce 
to be reducible into powder, a form 
in which they are occaſionally want- 
ed; and rhubarb is very difficultly 
ſo, unleſs it be thoroughly dry. 
The torre faction renders them eaſily 
pulyerable, and as ſoon as this 
oint is obtained, ſhould be imme- 
lately diſcontinued, otherwiſe the 
drugs will be conſiderably injured. 
This treatment 15 ſuppoſed by ſome 
to increaſe the aſtringency of the 
ſubjects, perhaps on no very good 
foundation: it undoubtedly ren- 
der: the rhubarb leſs purgative, and 
the nutmegs leſs aromatic. Both 
drugs may be reduced into ſuffici- 
ently fine parts for moſt purpoſes, 
by means of a grater, without any 
alteration being made in their na- 
tive quality. =» | | 


SpONGLE USTIO. 


The burning of ſponge. 
Lond. | 


Zurn the ſponge in a cloſe earthern 
veſſel, until it becomes black, 
and eaſily friable: then powder 
it in a glaſs or marble mortar. 


Tais medicine, now firſtfeceived 
in the diſpenſatory, has been in uſe 
for a conſiderable time; and em- 
plyed againſt ſcrophulous diſor- 
ders, and cutaneous foulneſſes, in 


Ooles of a ſcruple and upwards. 


Its virtues ſeem to depend upon a 
Wlatile ſalt, juſt formed, and com- 
dined with its own oil: if the 
honge be diſtilled with a ſtronger 


tat, it yields a large proportion of 


that ſalt in its proper form. The 
ſalt is in this preparation ſo ſar ex- 
cated, that if the burnt ſponge be 
ground in a braſs mortar, it cor- 
des the metal, ſo as to contract a 
Uſreeable taint, and ſometimes 
a emetic quality, At AI 
Dees, earthworms, and other ani- 


. — 


1 * 


prepared in the ſame manner, and 
recommended in different diſeaſes ; 


but as theſe ſubſtances fall greatly 


ſhort of ſponge in the quantity of - 
volatile ſalt producible from them 
by fire, they are probably inferior 
alſo in medicinal efficacy, Of all 


the animal matters that have been 
tried, raw filk is the only one which 
exceeds, or equals ſponge, in the 
produce of ſalt. | 85 . 
A good deal of addreſs is requi- 
ſite fon managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome 
time in a mortar, that all the ſtony 
matters may be got out, which com- 


pared with the weight of the ſponge 


when prepared, will ſometimes 
amount to a conſiderable quantity. 


The burning ſhould be diſcontinued 
as ſoon as ever the matter is be- 


come thoroughly black. If the 


quantity put into the veſſel at once 
be large, the outſide will be ſuf- 


ficiently burnt before the inſide is 
affected; and the volatile ſalt of 
the former will in part eſcape, be- 
fore that in the latter is begun to 
be formed. The beſt method of 
avoiding this inconvenience, ſeems 
to be, to keep the ſponge continu- 
ally ſtirring, in ſuch a machine as 
is uſed for the roaſting of coffee. 
CORNU C! 
„ BR | 
The calcination of hartfhorn. 
| PE 


. ihr 
mal ſubſtances, have by ſome been 


ERVI CALCIN a. 


4 


-w 4 


Burn pieces of hartſhorn in a pot- 


ter's furnace, till they become 


perfectly white; then powder and 
levigate them after the ſame man- 
ner as the other earthy bodies. 


The intention here is, totally to 
burn out and expel the oil, ſalt, and 
other volatile parts; ſo as to leave 
only a white inſipid animal earth. 
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For this purpoſe, a ſtrong fire, and 
the free admiſſion of air, are ne- 


ceffary. The potter's furnace is 


dire&ed merely for the ſake of con- 
venience; where this is not to be 
had, any common furnace or ſtove 


may be made to ſerve : on the bot- 
tom of the grate ſpread ſome lighted 


Charcoal, and above this laythe horns. 


The whole will burn vehemently : 
the vegetable matter is reduced to 
aſhes; and the horns are burnt to 
whiteneſs, ſtill retaining their origi- 
nal form, by which they are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the other : they 


ought to be ſeparated as ſoon as 


grown cold, to prevent their im- 
bibing any fixed ſalt from the ve- 
getable aſhes moiſtened by the air. 


The horns left after the diſtillation 


of the volatile ſalt and oil of harts- 
Horn, are as praper for this uſe. as 
any other; that proceſs only col- 
leQing ſuch parts as are here difli- 
pated in the air. 

Calcined hartſhorn is the pureſt 


of the animal abſorbent powders; 


as being perfectly free from any 


glutinous or oily matter, with which 


molt of the others abound. It ap- 
pears nevertheleſs to be one of the 


weakeſt in abſorbent power, or the 


moſt difficult of ſolution in acids. 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. ' 
The extraction of pulps. 
Lond. 
Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones 
if dry, are to be boiled in a ſmall 
| quantity of water until they be- 
come ſoft; then preſs out the 


pulp through a ſtrong hair ſieve, 
and afterwards boil it down to 


due conſiſtence, in an- earthen 


veſſel, over a gentle fire; taking 
care to keep the matter contin u- 


ing. | | 
The pulp of caſſia fiſtularis is in 


Uke manner to be boiled out 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


Tt has been queried whether th 


imparts to water a ſaline matt 
ſimilar to the ſublimed flowe 


ally ſtirring, to prevent its burn- that any ſaline matter was thus t 
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Part III 
from the bruiſed pod, and 
duced afterwards to 4 pr 
conſiſtence, by evaporating th 
water. Pre Þ 
The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſſ 
out through the ſieve,” without 
any previous boiling. 
STYRACIS COLATI0 
The ſtraining of ſtorax, 
Lond. | 
Soften ſtorax calamita in hot water; 
then preſs it out betwixt war 
iron plates; and ſeparate the 


ſtorax, now purified, from the 


| Trex ftorax commonly met with 
ſtands greatly, in need of purifa 
tion. It contains a large quanti 
of woody matter, from which thif 
proceſs effectually frees it, thou 
in other reſpects liable to ſome in 
conveniencies. The woody ſubſtance 
in ſome meaſure defends the ſtorat 
from the action of the preſs, and re 
tains part of it ; at the ſame timethal 
the ſtorax is apt to ſuffer a conlider 
able diſſipation of its volatile party 
in which its fragrance and princip! 
virtue conſiſt. To prevent as mucl 
as poſſible this inconvenience, th 
operator ought carefully to avi 
uſing a greater heat than is abi 
lutely neceſſary ; and as ſoon astif 
ſtorax is ſufficiently ſoftened, to 0 
expeditious in the ſtraining of 


reſin do not communicate ſomewhi 
to the water it is boiled in; as bel 
zoine, with which it agrees in 1 
other pharmaceutical character 


On trial it could not be obſerie 


parated from ſtorax, though it in 
pregnated the water conſiderab 
with its fragrance. Fo 


; Y 
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Storax may be excellenfly pu- 


rived by means of ſpirit of wine, 


ſo as to paſs through a. filtre, the 


impurities alone being left. If the 


forax be afterwards wanted in a 
ſolid form, it may be recovered from 
this ſolution by gently diſtilling off 


the ſpirit, which will elevate very 
little of its flavour, or by pauring 


to it a quantity of water. See 
chap. vi. ſect. 3. ; 


OPIUM 'COLATUM; vel Ex- 
TRACTUM THEBAICUM. 


trained opium, or | the thebaic 


„ 


Lond. 


Take of opium, cut into ſlices, 
one pound : diſſolve it into the 


conſiſtence of a pulp, in a pint 


of boiling water, with care to 
prevent its burning: and whilſt 


it remains quite hot, ſtrongly 


preſs it from the feces through 
a linen cloth: the ſtrained opi- 


um is then to be reduced, by a 


- vater-bath or other gentle heat, 
to its original confiſtence. 
Opium thus ſoftened by a 


ſmall quantity of water, paſſes 


the ſtrainer entire, the feces only 
being left behind. If it were 


diſſolved in a large quantity of 


water, its reſinous and gummy 
parts would be ſeparated from 
one another. | 


Wu large quantities of opi- 
um are purified at once, the in- 


hiſation is moſt commodiouſly per- 


formed in a water-bath : but ſmall 
quantities may be very ſafely in- 
hiſated, by placing the veſſel im- 
neviately over a gentle fire, the 
matter being kept ſtirring, and the 
veſſel occaſionally removed from 
tn fire, whenever there is any ſuſ- 
=; of its becoming too hot. 
due grojler impurities of the opi- 


| ſeparated 3 but ſome of its hete- 
in which this reſin totally diffolves, - 
chiefly of duſt and farinaceou 


along with it through the pores of 
the ſtrainer when dilated by the 


ble in either of thoſe menſtrua. 


care ſhould be taken, that the heat 2 
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um are by this proceſs effectually 


rogeneous admixtures, coats | 
| mat- 
ters, are ſo fine, as partly to pafs 


py ; this manifeſtly appears upon 
oiling the ſtrained opium in water, 
and afterwards in ſpirit; when a 
conſiderable quantity of earthy mat - 
ter will be left, which 1s not ſolu- 


THE OTHER GUMS, as am- 
moniacum, galbanum, aſafeetida, 
and the like, are purified after 
the ſame manner, only here a 
larger quantity of water may be 
made uſe of without injury. If 
the reſinous part e to ſuh - 
ſide, take it out, and referve it 
to be added again towards the 
end of the inſpiſſation, that it 

may unite with the reſt into one 
uniform maſs. 5 
Any gum that melts eaſily, as 

galbanum, may likewiſe be pu- 

rified by including it in 3 blad- 

der, and keeping it in boiling 
water, until the gum becomes 
ſoft enough to be preſſed from 
its impurities through a canvas 
ſtrainer. [L.] | 


” 
+ 


Ix the ſtraining of all the gums, 


be neither too great, nor too long 
continued; otherwiſe a confidera- 
ble portion of their more active vo- 
latile matter will be loſt: an in- 
convenience which cannot, by any , 
care, be- wholly avoided : hence, as 
the faculty of Paris obſerves,” the 
purer tears, unſtrained, are prefera- 

ble, for internal uſe, to the ſtrained 
gums. The method of nag, 


_the gum in a bladder by external 


heat, without the addition of water, 


appears to be the moſt eligible for 
all thoſe that will admit of being 


DOS thus 
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exhalation is prevented during the 
Iiquefaction; and the ſtrained gum 
retuims in cooling to its original con- 
fiſtence, without the further heat 
which is requiſite in the other method 
for evaporating the water. Opi- 


um is perhaps leſs injured by heat 


than the reſt of the gums, the vir- 
tues of this drug ſeeming to reſide 


more in its fixed than in the vola- 


tile parts: it is nevertheleſs expe- 
dient, that the ſmell of the opium, 
which affords an uſeful mark of its 
genuineneſs be as much as poſſi- 


le preſerved ; this, if the quan- 


tity of water were large, would be 
- deftroyed by the long evaporation 
which would then become neceſ- 
ſary. 


In the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, 
opium, and the fouler kinds of 
aloes, are directed to be purified, 

by diſſolving them in a ſufficient 
quantity of water with a gentle 
heat, ſtraining the ſolutions, and 
evaporating them to the conſiſ- 
tence of honey. The other 
gums. are not required to be pu- 

 iked, a A 
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thus liquefied ſufficiently ;_ both as 


Let them be included in a prop 
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Part Il 

Ir were to be wiſhed that tþ 
conſiſtence, to which the firing 
ſolutions are to be reduced, was de. 
termined with more preciſion, par 
ticularly in regard to Opium, that 
there might be as little uncertain 
as poſſible in its doſe. |  _ 


* 


MILLEPEDARUM PRT. 


— | -RATIO. 
Preparation of millepedes, 
Lond, © 


The millepedes are to be incloſ 

in a thin canvas cloth, and af 

nded over hot- ſpirit of wine, 

in aſcloſe veſſel, till they are ki 

led by the ſteam, and renderel 
friable. W 


Fdinb. 


veſſel, and dried with a very gen- 
tle heat. e 


Bork theſe are convenient want 
of rendering millepedes pulverable, 
without endangering any loß of 
ſuch virtues as they may pollels, 0 


S 
Subſtances. extracted from vegetables by expreſſion. | 
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UICES are obtained from the 
ſucculent parts of 
including them, after being pro- 


* perly cut, bruiſed, &c. in a hair 
*. bag, and preſſing them, betwixt 


vooden cheeks, in the common 
ſcrew preſs, as long as any liquor 
drops from them. 


oper 


ka Taz harder fruits require to. be 


reviouſly well _ beaten or ground; 
ut herbs are to be only moderate- 
bruiſed; for if theſe be over 


ways wied, a large quantity of the 
Able, erbaceous matter will be forced 
bei along with the juice. Hempen 
G,  woollen bags are apt to commu- 


Kate a diſagreeable flavour; the 
reads of theſe likewiſe ſwell in 
foportion as they imbibe moiſture, 
e in great meaſure to prevent 
e free percolation of the juice. 

The fluids thus extracted from 
eulent fruits, both of the acid 
u ſweet kind, from moſt of the 
nd herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and 


orrel and wood-ſorrel, from the 
nent lacteſcent plants, as dan- 
lon and hawkweed, and from 
ity other vegetables, contain 
a part of the peculiar taſte and 
mus of the reſpective ſubjects. 
* Juices, on che other hand, ex- 
wed from moſt of the aromatic 
ids, as thoſe of mint and the 
gat Turkey balm, commonly 


[BR 
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lants, by 


ater creſſes, from the acid herbs, | 


— —_— 


* 


called balm of Gilead, have ſcarcely _ 
any thing of the flavour by gn 4 


plants, and ſeem to differ little 


from decoctions of them, made in 
water, boiled till the volatile do- 
rous parts have been diflipated. 
Many of the odoriferous flowers, 
as the lily, violet, hyacinth, not 
only impart nothing of their fra- 
grance to their juice, but have it 
totally Re wan» by the previous 


bruiſing. From want of ſufficient  * 


attention to theſe particulars, prac» 


titioners have been frequently de- 


ceived in the effects of preparations _ 
of this claſs: juice of mint has 
been often preſcribed as a'ftoma- 
chic, though it. wants thoſe qua- 
lities, by which mint. itſelf, and 
its other preparations, operate in 
that intention. 1 : 

The juices, thus forcibly preſſed 
out from plants, differ from thoſe 
which flow ſpontaneouſly or from 
inciſions; theſe laſt conſiſting chief. 
ly of ſuch fluids as are not diffuſed 
through the whole ſubſtance of the 
vegetable ſubje&, but elaborated in 
diſtinct veſſels, or ſecreted into par- 
ticular .receptacles. From poppy 


heads, ſlightly wounded, there iſſues 


a thick milky liquor, which dries 
by a moderate warmth, into opi- 
um ; whilſt the juice obtained from 


them by preſſure is of a dark green 


colour, and far weaker virtue. 
Juices, newly expreſſed, are 
— ner. * 
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14 matter is ſeparate 


9 


pure: by colature, a gone ct 
, the juice 
ecomes thinner, limpid, and bet- 


ter fitted for medicinal purpoſes, 


though as yet not entirely pure. 


On ſtanding, it becomes again tur- 
bid, and apt to run into a fermen- 


tative or putrefactive ſtate. Clari- 


fication with whites of eggs ren- 


ders the juices more perfectly fine ; 
but there are few that will bear 
this treatment without a manifeſt 


Injury to their flavour, taſte, and 


wartoe. ' | 
The moſt effectual method of pu- 
rifying and preſerving theſe liquors, 


is, to let the ſtrained juices ſtand in 
'a cool place, till they have. depo- 
ted their groſſer feces, and then 
gently paſs them ſevera] times 


through a fine ſtrainer till perfectly 


clear; when about one-fortieth part 
their weight of good ſpirit of wine 
-may be added, and the whole ſuf- 
fered to ſtand as before: a freſh ſe- 


diment will now be depoſited, 
from which the liquor is to be 
poured off, ſtrained again, and put 


into ſmall bottles that have been 


waſhed with ſpirit and dried. A 
little oil is to be poured on the ſur- 


face, ſo as very nearly to fill the 
bottles, and the mouths cloſed with 
leather, paper, or ſtopt with ſtraw, 
as the flaſks in which Florence 


wine is brought to us: this ſerves 


to keep out duſt, and ſuffers the 
air, which in proceſs of time ari- 


ſes from all vegetable liquors, to 


eſcape; which air would otherwiſe 


endanger the burſting of the glaſ- 


ſes, or, being imbibed afreſh, ren- 

der their contents vapid and foul. 
The bottles are to be kept on the 
bottom of a good cellar or vault, 
placed up to the necks in ſand. By 
this method, juices may be pre- 
ſerved for a year or two; and ſome 
for a much longer time. 


time; while the active parts of t 
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nerally thick, viſcid, and very im- 


It has already been oben 
that there are great difference, | 
juices, in regard to their being 
companied, in the expreſſion, wi 
the virtues of the ſubjeRts: th 
are equal differences in regard 
their preſerving thoſe virtnes, 3 
this independently of the yolaili 
of the active matter, or its diſpel 
tion to exhale. , Even the yolal 
virtue of ſcurvy-graſs may, by d 
above method, be preſerved alnd 
intire in its juice for a conſiders) 


juice of the wild cucumber quick 
ſeparate and ſettle to the baum 
leaving the fluid inert, Juice 
arum root, iris root, bryony ro 
and ſundry other vegetables, thi 
off in like 'manner their medici 
parts to the bottom. 


SUC CI SCORBUTICI, 
The ſeorbutic juices.” 

| Lond, 2 

Take the juice of 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, two piuts 
Brooklime, 3 
Water creſſes, each one pint; 
Seville oranges, a pint and qu 

ter. | | | 

Mix them together, let them ſal 
till the feces have ſubſided, a 
then either pour the liquort 

clear, or paſs it through a ſtrains 
| el Edinb. 

Take the juice t = 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, _ 
Water creſſes, expreſſed fr 

freſh gathered herbs, 
Seville oranges, of each 
pounds? 4 
Spirituous nutmeg water bal 
pound. | 

Mix them together; let them fa 

till the feces have ſubſided, 1 
pour off the clear liquor. 


Born theſe compoſitions a 
conſiderable uſe for the 12 
gy 


hap. 2. 
refſed in the title; the orange 
luce is an excellent aſſiſtant to the 
uryy-graſs and other acrid and 
tiſcorbutics, which, when thus 
mixed, have been found from expe- 
nce to produce much better ef- 
ts than when employed by them- 
res. Theſe Juices may be taken, 


"mM an Ounce or two to à quarter 


S E. 


9 
XeressED Oils. are obtained 
chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mor- 
| tar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, 
and then including them in a 
canvas bag, which is wrapt in a 
hair cloth, and ſtrongly preſſed 
betwixt iron plates. 'The canvas, 
if employed alone, would be 
(queezed ſo cloſe to the plates of 
the preſs, as to prevent the oil 
from running down: by the in- 
terpoſition of the hair cloth, a 
free paſſage is allowed it. 


wnpRY machines have been 
ntrived, both for grinding the 
object, and preſſing out the oil, 
the way of buſineſs, To faci- 
ate the expreſſion, it is cuſtoma- 
to warm either the plates of the 
eſs; or the ſubject itſelf after 
le grinding, by keeping it ſtir- 
ug, in a proper veſſel over the 
be: the oil, liquefied by the heat, 
tarates more freely and more 
entifylly, When the oil is deſign» 


a for 3 . 1 | {; | hi 

fla or medicinal purpoſes, this 
#1 MT «tice is not to be allowed ; for 
0 Kat, eſpecially if its degree be ſuf- 


Kent to be of any conſiderable ad- 
tage for promoting the ſepara- 
M, renders the oil leſs ſoft and 


Expreſſed oils. 


267 
of a pint, two or three times a day: 
they generally increaſe the urinary 


ſecretion, and ſometimes introduce 


a laxative habit. Preſerved with 
the cautions above mentioned, they 
will keep good for a conſiderable 
time; though, whatever care be 
taken, they are found to anſwer 
better when freſh. a ah 


II. 


* 
1 


Expreſſed oil. = 


palatable, impreſſes a diſagreeable 
flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition 
to grow rancid, Hence the colleges 
both of London and Edinburgh 
expreſsly require the operation to 
be performed without heat. 
Nor are the oils to be kept in a 
warm place after their expreſſion. 
Expoſed but for a few days to a 
heat no greater than that of the 
human body, they loſe their emol- 
lient quality, and become highly 
rancid and acrimonious. Too mu 
care cannot be taken for prevent 
ing any tendency to this acrid ir- 
ritating ſtate, in medicines ſo of- 
ten uſed for abating immoderate 
irritation. | 8 
So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 
to this injurious alteration, that 
they frequently contract an acri- 


' mony and rancidiry while contained 
Hence 


in the original ſubjects. 
great care is requiſite in the choice 
of the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, 
which are often met with very ran» 
cid ; almonds are particularly hable 
to inconveniencies of this kind. 
Expreſſed oils are prepared for 
mechanie uſes from ſundry differ- 
ent ſubjects, as nuts, poppy-ſeed, 
hemp- ſeed, rape- ſeed, and others. 
Thoſe directed for medicinal pur- 
poſes in the London and Edinburgh 


harmacopœias, are, 
nn Ts 


OLEUM AMYGDALINUM. 
. Oil of almonds. 
_ OLEUM SEMINUM LINI. 
901/ of linſeed. 
OLEUM SEMINUM RICINI. 
„„ Ott ricinuti. 
OLEUM SEMINUM SINAPI. 
Oil of muſtard ſeed. 
Tus oil of almonds is prepared 
from the ſweet and bicter almonds 
indifferently; the oils obtained 


from both ſorts being altogether 


the ſame. Nor are the differences 
of the other oils very conſiderable, 
the diſcriminating qualities of the 
ſubjects not rehding in the oils 
that are thus obtained by expreſ- 
fion : the oil of muſtard-ſeed is as 
ſoft, inſipid, and void of pungen- 
cy, as that of ſweet almonds, the 
pungency of the muſtard remain- 
ing entire in the cake left after the 
expreſſion, The ſeveral oils differ 
in ſome ef their properties from 
one another; but in medicinal 
qualities they appear to be all 
nearly alike, and agree in one 
common emollient virtue. They 
ſoften and relax the ſolids, and ob- 
tund acrimonious humours: and 
thus become ſerviceable, internally, 
in pains, inflammations, heat of 
urine, hoarſeneſs, tickling coughs, 
Kc. in glyſters, for lubricating the 
, Inteſtines, and promoting the ejec- 
tion of indurated feces; and in 
external applications, for tenſion 
and rigidity of particular parts. 
Their common doſe is half an 
'ounce : in ſome caſes, they are 
given to the quantity of three or 
Four ounces, The molt commodi- 
ous forms for their exhibition, we 
ſhall ſee hereafer, in the chapter of 
Emulſions. | 


3 The oils expreſſed from aroma- 
tic ſubſtances, differ from the fore- 
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matter of the ſubject. "Thus un 


'theſe fruits reſide, are contained 


diſcharge the oil in a number 


extracted or collected. 
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going, in retaining, for the » 
part, an admixture of the am 
megs and mace yield, upan exppl 
fion, an oil impregnated with 
flavour of the ſpices; and u 
expreſſed from aniſeeds, has a on! 
ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of 
ſeeds. A purgative oil alſo is 
tracted in America from the jy 
gative ſeeds of the ricinus. It dh 
not appear that other qualities 
vegetables are. communicated | 
their expreſſed oils. 1 


Tus rinds of the ſeveral varg 
ties of oranges, lemons and citrag 
yield by a kind of expreflion th 
eſſential * oils almoſt pure, 1 
nearly ſimilar to thoſe which! 
obtained from them by diſtillatin 
The effential oils, in which l 
fragrance and aromatic warmth ( 


numerous little veſicles, which m 
be diſtinguiſhed by the naked ej 
ſpread all over the ſurface of i 
peel. If the rind be cut in fi 
and the ſlices ſeparately doublt 
or bent in different parts, 
ſqueezed between the fingers, tl 
velicles burſt at the bending, al 


fine ſlender jets. A glaſs pla 
being ſet upright in a glaſs or po 
celain veſſel, and the flices ſquee 
ed againſt the plate, the little | 
unite into drops upon the pla 
and trickle down into the veſſel 
neath. But though this. proc 


affords the true native oil, int 


ſame ſtate wherein it exiſted 
the, ſubject, unaltered by ire 
other agencs, it is not practicable 
advantage, unleſs where the fruit 
very plentiful ; as only a ſmall p 
of the oil it contains can thus 


| The oil is more perſectiy { 
rated by rubbing the rind * 


— 


„.. ER. 

mp of ſugar. The ſugar, by the on the freſh ſurface, The oil thus 
equality of its ſurface, produces combined with the ſugar, is fir for 
effect of a raſp, in tearing open moſt of the uſes, to which it is ap- 

+ oily veſicles : and in propor- plied in a fluid ſtate. Indeed the 

n 35 the veſicles are opened, the pure eſſential oils, obtained by dif- 
ar imbibes the oil. When the tillation, are often purpoſely mixed 
ward part of the lump. is ſuf- with ſugar, to render their uſe the * 
ently moiſtened, it is ſcraped more commodious. . 

F and the operation continued „ 
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Infuſions and decoctions in water. 


IX7ATER, the direct men- 


ſtruum of gums and ſalts, 
extracts readily the gummy and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables. Its ac- 
tion, however, is not limited to 
theſe ; the reſinous and oily prin- 
ciples 9 70 7 in moſt vegetables, ſo 
intimately bl 
my and ſaline, as to be in great 


part taken up along with them: 


ſome of the reſinous cathartics, and 
moſt of the aromatic herbs, as well 
as bitters and aſtringents, yield to 


water greateſt part of their ſmell, 
Even 


taſte, and medicinal virtue. 
of the pure eſſential oils and odo- 
rous reſins of vegetables, ſeparated 
from the other principles, water 


imbibes a part of the flavour; and 


by the artificial admixture of gum- 
my or ſaline matter, the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the oil or reſin is made 
diſſoluble in water. 

Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves 
only certain determinate quantities 
(ſee page 39.) By applying heat, 
it is generally enabled to take up 
more than it can do in the cold, 
and this in proportion to the degree 
of heat; but as the liquor cools, 


this additional quantity ſeparates, 


and the water retains no more than 
itwould have diſſolved without heat. 
With gummy ſubſtances, on the 
other hand, it unites unlimitedly, 
diſſolving more and more of them 
till it loſes its fluidity: heat ex- 
Pedites the action of the water, 


ended with the gum- 


parts, are already blended with 
* watery fluid, would yield their yi 
tues to water more freely and mat 


two equal quantities of mint, dl 
be infuſed freſh in water, and il 


like quantity of water for the fa 


be the ſame in all the vegetal 


you 


but cannot enable it- to take y 
more than it would do, by alloy 
ing it longer time, in the cal 
The active parts extracted fron 
moſt vegetables by water, and d 
and reſins made ſoluble in waterh 
the artificial admixture of gun 
partake of this property of pu 
gums, being diſſoluble without ft 
turation. 7 

It has been imagined that vegt 
tables in a freſh ſtate, while the 
oily, reſinous, and other aft 
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plentifully, than when their nat 
moiſture has been diſſipated by di 
ing. Experience however ſhew 
that dry vegetables, in genen 
give out more than freſh ones, wat 
ſeeming to have little action upe 
them in their recent ſtate. If, 


other dried, and then infuſed in 
length of time, the infuſion of i 
dry herb will be remarkably d 
ſtronger : and the caſe appears 


that have been tried. 


In all the preparations deſcrib 4 
in this chapter, it is to be ud, ol 
ſtood that the ſubjects mult be wp it 
derately and newly dried; unt 8 
when they are expreſsly orderel f e. 


lou 


be taken-freſh ; in which caſe i b 


1 


judged that their virtues are de- 
Loved or impaired by drying. 
The native colours of many ve- 
tables are communicated to wa- 
; along with their medicinal mat- 
t; many impart a colour differ- 
| from their own 3 and others, 
ough of a beautiful and deep 
our themſelves, give ſcarcely any 
the menſtruum, Of the firſt 
ind are the yellow and red flow- 
＋ the ſecond, the leaves of 
of: plants; of the third, ſome of 
blue flowers, as thoſe of cyanus 
d larkſpur. Acid liquors change 
e infuſions of moſt flowers, the 


fron 

| 0 

erb 

1 Ixrvsuu CARDUI. 
at t Infuſiom of carduus. 


tke an ounce of the dried leaves 
of carduus benedictus, and a pint 
of common water. Let them 
ſteep for ſix hours, without heat, 
and then filter the liquor through 
paper. . | 


Br this management, only the. 


nati 

e Parts of the carduus are ex- 
ben ed, and the infuſion proves an 
enen <table light bitter; it fits eaſier 
„wa be tomach than any other me- 


ene I know of the bitter kind; 
ereas, by long continued mace- 
don, or by the application of 


it, dt 
nd , the groſſer and more ungrate- 
Jin parts are taken up, and the li- 


r becomes nauſeous, ſo as to pro- 
te vomiting. TI have often given 
light infuſion, with great be- 


fre the common bitters did. not 
e. It may be flavoured at plea- 


eri with aromatic materials; in- 
unde of pure water, a mixture there- 
de ich ſome grateful diſtilled ſpi- 
- une water, as twelve ounces of 
dered i den water, and four of the ſpi- 
fe ü s water of orange peel, may 


hap. III. Izfuſions in cold Water. 


Prom animal 


it, in weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
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yellow ones excepted, to a red; and 
alkalies, both fixt and volatile, to 
a green. 8 1 
ſubſtances, water 
extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts, whence glues, jel- 
lies, broths, &c. and, along with 
theſe, it takes up principles of 
more activity, as the acrid mat- 
ter of cantharides. It diſſolves 
alſo ſome. portion of calcined cal- 
careous earths, both of the animal 


and of the m'neral kingdom, but 


has no action on any other kind of 


earthy matter. 


ArxTicis I. Hifuſions in cold water. 


be uſed for the menſtruum. The 
little quantity of ſpirit contained 


in this compound will not conſide- 
rably vary the diſſolving power of 
the water.. 7 


Max other vegetables may be 
advantageouſly treated in the ſame 
manner. From thoſe which are 
weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 
be obtained, by returning the li- 
quor upon freſh quantities of the 
ſubje& ; the water loading itſelf 
more and more with the active parts. 

[Theſe loaded infuſions are doubt - 
leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes 
in medicine, as they contain, in a 
ſmall compaſs, the finer, more ſub- 
tile, and active principles of vege- 

tables, in a form readily miſcible 
with the fluids of the human body. 


 TINCTURA MENTHE. 
| Tin&ure of mint. 
=. "HS . 
Take half an ounce of the dry 
leaves of ſpearmint, and a pint 
of ſimple mint water. Steep 
them in a cloſe veſſel, in a warm 
place, for four hours, and then 
ſtrain out the tindturee. 
| | Tur 


Tux diſtilled water of mint is 
impregnated with as much of the 
volatile-parts of the herb, as wa- 


ter can be made to retain by diſtil- 


lation. By infuſion, however, it 
ſtill takes up more, being equally 
effectual as a menſtruum with freſh 
water; hence the tincture proves 
very rich in the virtue of the mint. 
This is another uſeful method of 
obtaining ſtrong infuſions from ve- 
getables, and it may be varied at 
diſcretion: the diſtilled water of 


one plant may be employed as a 


menſtruum for another. 

Ix rusuu corRTicis PERVUvIANI. 
Infufion of Peruvian bark. 
Take an ounce of Peruvian bark, 
reduced into fine powder, and 
twelve ounces of water. Mace- 
rate without keat for twenty-four 
hours, occaſionally ſhaking the 
veſſel ; then pour off the clear 


liquor, and paſs it through a 


fine ſtrainer. 


Tux extraction of the virtues of 
Peruvian bark, with aqueous li- 
quors, has hitherto been attempted 
by ſtrong cottion. 
contrary to moſt other vegetables, 


has lately been obſerved to give out 


more to cold than to boiling water. 


In boiling, a reſinous matter, con- 
taining the aſtringency of the bark, 


is haſtily melted out by the heat, 


but not truly diſſolved by the wa- 


ter, and hence, in cooling, it begins 
to ſeparate, renders the liquor tur- 
" bid, and at length ſettles to the 
bottom; whereas, by maceration 
in cold water, the aſtringent and 
bitter parts are gradually extracted 
togethef, and the former, as well as 
the latter, are retained by the water 

in a ſtate of perfect ſolution. The 
infuſion appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of the bark for 
weak ſtomachs, and may be given 
in doſes of two or three ounces, in 
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chronical complaints; and a {il 


| pox, and all kinds of fevers in 


But this drug, 


and enabling nature to expel | 


« cold or warm: in choles 
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Part Il 
intermitting fevers, and ini 
diſorders where the cor robo 
virtues of bark are required, 


Adu Picea. 

Far water, 
Take of , 
Tar, two pounds: 
Water, one gallon. 


Stir them ftrongly together wit 
wooden rod; and after Randi 
to ſettle for two days, pour d 
the water for uſe. 


Tar water has been recommend 
ed to the world as a certain and ſi 
medicine in almoſt all diſeaſes; 
ſlow yet effectual alterative in 
chexies, ſcurvies, chlorotic, f 
rical, hypochondriacal, and od 


den remedy in acute diftempe 
which demand immediate relief, 
pleuriſies, peripneumonies, the ſat 


neral. The medicine, though 
tainly far inferior to the charal 
that has been given of it, is dou 
leſs in many caſes of conſideral 
utility: it ſenſibly raiſes the pull 
and occaſions ſome conſiderablee 
cuations, generally by perſpirati 
or urine, though ſometimes | 
ſtool or vomit ; hence it is ſuppol 
to act by increafing the vis vil 


morbific humours. 

I ſhall here inſert, from thei 
public recommender of this liq! 
(biſhop Berkley) ſome obſervanl 
on the manner of uſing it. © 
« water, when right, is not pi 
© than French, nor deeper 
« Joured than Spaniſh white . 
« and full as clear if there 
«© not a ſpirit very ſenſibly] 
< ceived in drinking, - you 3 
«© conclude the tar water B 
« good. It may be drank © 


the quantity, in common chro- 
bf indiſpoſitions, a pint a day 
may ſuffice, taken on an empty 
ſtomach, at two or four times, 
to wit, night and morning, and 
about two hours after dinner and 
breakfaſt : more may be taken 
by ſtrong ſtomachs. But thoſe 
who labour under great and in- 
veterate maladies, muſt drink a 
greater quantity, at leaſt a quart 
every twenty-four hours: all of 
this claſs muſt have much pa- 
tence and perſeverance in the 
uſe of this, as well as of all 


things be flow in the cure of in- 
reterate chronical diſorders. In 


it muſt be drank in bed, warm, 
and in great quantity (the fever 
ſill enabling the patient to 
drink) perhaps a pint every 
hour, which I have known to 
work ſurpriſing cures, But it 
works ſo quick, and gives ſuch 
ſpirits, that the patients often 
think themſelves cured before 
the fever hath quite left them.“ 


AQUA CALCIS SIMPLEX, 
Simple lime water. 
Za SES 

ike a pound of quicklime, and 
| gallon and a half of water. 
Four the water gradually upon 
lie lime, and when the ebulli- 
on is over, let the whole ſtand 
d ſettle : then filter the liquor 
lirough paper. Os 

Jas. 
Ike half a pound of freſh un- 
lacked lime, put it into an earth- 
Fivellel, and ſprinkle upon it 
wr ounces of water; keep the 
Re! cloſe ſtopped till the ef- 
kreſcence ceaſes, and the lime 
| tioroughly lacked ; when pour 
en it twelve pounds of water, 


other medicines, which, though 
ſure, muſt yet in the nature of 


acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
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take it to be beſt warm, As to 


and mix them well together. As 
ſoon as the lime is ſettled, ſhake 


it again; obſerving to keep the 
. veſſel ſtill cloſe ſhut, to exclude * 


the air. This is to be repeated 
nine or ten times; and when 


the lime 1s perfectly ſettled, filter” 


it through paper. 


5 . 1 
A lime water may be prepared in 


the ſame. manner from calcined 


7 


oyſter ſhells, - 


Tk reaſon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime is, that when 


poured on at once, it reduces the 


external part to a kind of muddy 


ſubſtance, or . ſoft paſte, which in 
ſome meaſure' defends the internal 
part from being ated upon by the 


water. It does not appear that the 


different proportions of water, in 


the two above preſcriptions, oc- 
caſion any ſenſible difference in the 
ſtrength of the product; the quick- 


lime is far from yielding all its ſo- 
luble parts to either proportion; 


the remainder giving a ſtrong im- 
pregnation to many freſh quantities 


of water, though not ſo ſtrong, as 
to the firſt. The caution of keep- 
ing the water in cloſe-ſtopt veſlels, 


ought to be ſtrictly attended to; 


ſor in open ones, the calcareous 


matter, diſſolved in the liquor, ſoon 
begins to ſeparate, and forms a 


white cruſt upon the ſurface. This 
cruſt is not of a ſaline nature, as 
ſome have imagined; but an in- 


ſipid earth, no longer miſcible with 
watery liquors. | | 


Lime water has been found of 


great ſervice in ſcrophulous and 


ſcorbutic complaints, in ſome kinds 


of alvine fluxes, female weakneſſes, 


and other diſorders, proceeding - 


from a laxity and debility of the ſo- 


lids: particularly in corpulent and 
phlegmatic habits. It appears like. 


* 


wiſe to be poſſeſſed of a lithontrip.' . * 


tic power, and in ſundry calculous 


caſes has procured conſiderable re- 
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lief: the lime water prepared from 


Take of 


. *quore FAM 
5 5 ot I 


"x 9 1 RO 7 
— . * 
) 


calcined oyſter ſhells, is found to 


be, in this intention, more effica- 
Cious Wan that of 


| the common 
ſtone or chalk lime, It is given 
Internally, in the doſe of a quarter 
of a pint, three or four times a 
day; and likewiſe uſed externally 
for waſhing foul ulcers. 


- TAQUA CALC1S.: 
 COMPOSITA. 
Compound lime water. 


| | Edinb. 
Take of N 
Saſſafras, root and bark, ſhaved, 
two ounces ; | 
Nutmegs, well 
drams ; 
Liquorice ſliced, one ounce ; 
Lime water, freſh prepared, four 
pints. 


bruiſed „ three 


' Digeſt them together for two days, 


in a very cloſe veſſel ; and then 
ſtrain the liquor. 


AQUA CALCIS MINUS 

COMPOSITA. 
Lime water leſs compounded. 
Lond. 


Liquorice, one ounce; 

Saflafras bark, half an ounce ; 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 
Macerate without heat for two days, 
and then ſtrain off the liquor. 


AQUA CALCIS MAGIS 
; COMPOSITA. 


| Lime water more compounded. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Guaiacum wood, ſhaved, half 
a pound; | 
_ Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce ; 
Coriander ſeeds, three drams ; 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 
Macerate without heat for two 


days, and then ſtrain off the li- 


\ 
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Tuts laſt water has been 
for ſome time in our hoſpital y 
der the title of Aqua Lig 


As the guaiacum wood difficylj I 
communicates its virfues to 4 
cold liquor, ſome have prope 
boiling it in the lime water bell ak: 
the other ingredients are ad G: 
but though this treatment nll 5c 
perfectly extracts the virtue: 6 
the wood, it very much Inju Co 
thoſe of the lime water, the gre rc 
part of the matter it had taken WA i: 
from the lime being ſeparated aur 
thrown off in the boiling, . 
indeed is there any occafion wat 
have recourſe to expedients of we 
kind; the quantity of the un 
in the above preſcription being I 
large, that the liquor receive 
ſufficient impregnation from it | 
maceration in the cold, If ho 
ever, on this or other occaſions Mike | 
ſhould be thought expedient wi Gen 
creaſe the diſſolving power of ll Fel 
water by boiling, we may do ca 
without any injury to the li wi 
water, by the method direfted ry) 
the London college for obtain pe! 
a ſolution of ſulphur in this ms the 
itruum, viz. by adding ſome qui ha 
lime in ſubſtance, which will coboili: 
tinue to give a freſh impregnat a] 
to the water, after the lime at reerat 
diſſolved in it has been ſeparaliMilter 
by the bailing. Ir p; 
In all theſe compoſitions, WWvitho 
additional articles take off the 
flavour of the lime water, egg born 
it more grateful both to the pt and 
and ſtomach, and at the fame I parti 
conſiderably promote its medal! be 
efficacy, eſpecially when intent. 
againſt cutaneous diſorders, le or 
foulneſs of the blood and juten { 
They may be taken in the e © 
quantities as the ſimple lime wa, th. 
and continued for ſome time; ent, 
patient keeping moderately npo 
during their uſm. eng 
Wy 167 ET Rely, 
Akri den, 


INFUSUM AMARUM. 
Bitter in ons © 1 

l. 
Gf. 75 


| Centian root, half an ounce; + 
Seville orange peel, dried, one 
dram | 5 8 
Coriander ſeed, half a dram; 
proof ſpirit, four ounces; 

Water, one pound. 2 079 
yur on the ſpirit firſt, and let it 
land three hours, and then the 
vater; macerate without heat 
twelve hours, and ſtrain it. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple bitter infuſion. 
Lond. 

tke of 

Centian root, | 

Freſh yellow rind of lemon peel, 

carefully freed from the inner 


* 


Pry yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, freed in like manner from 
the white, one dram and a 
half ; | "ho 
doling water, three quarters of 
a pint, 3 
Kerate for an hour or two; then 
iter the liquor through paper, 
Ir paſs it through a ftrainer, 
without preſſure. | 


"TH theſe liquors are very ele- 
lit and uſeful bitters ; the latter 
pprticular is as agreeable as can 
ll be contrived, the peels com- 
cating a fine flavour, which 
tte only addition of which the 


Ke of the London college ob- 
that “ moſt of the ingredi- 
Fits, which aſually enter the 
mpolition of bitter infuſions, 
ring prepared by them ſepa- 
itely, amongſt all the ſtrong 
Wers, gentian gave the moit 


white part, each half an ounce; . 


tin ſtands in need. The com- 


9 0 | T a 
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ArTICLE, II.  Infuſons in boiling Water. 


© unexceptionable colour, but it 
„ wants the aſſiſtance of ſome in- 


gredient to furniſh an accepta= 
«© ble flavour 4, ſcarce any of the 
«6 bitters accompanied with flavour, 
«© ſuch as zedoary, calamus aro- 
% maticus, and the like, appear- 
«© ed to be truly grateful, except 
«© orange peel and 
*© ſeeds: but cardamom ſeeds are 
«« mucilaginous, and render the 
% liquor cloudy ; and orange peel 
« 1s accompanied with à hot oil, 


that requires it to be but ſpar- 


«« ingly uſed. Lemon peel, in its 
«© outer rind, to which all its fla« 


* vour is confined, is not a bitter, 


«© but ſupplies the gentian moſt 
„ ſucceſsfully with what is wanted; 
„% though the compoſition,” by a 
«© moderate addition of orange 
« peel, becomes yet more perfe&.”? 


- 


INFUSUM AMARUM 


PURGANS. 
Purging bitter infuſion. | 
3 L 
Take of 
Sena, | 


| Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 


each three drams ; 
Gentian root, | I 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 


peel, dry, Fo 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, each half a 
dram ; ORD | 


Boiling water, five ounces by 


meaſure, _ | | 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold ſtrain off the liquor. 


INFU SUM AMARUM © 

cum SENA. "i 

Bitter infufion with ſena. 

| AC. 

Tak of = > 8 #7 
Sena, one dram; 


* 


cardamom : 


f 


4. 


ö Gentiag. a | 


\ 


Tus 


' Take of 
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_ Gentian root, . 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each 
A 

Boiling water, a quarter of a 
int. . 

them for four hours, and then 
ſtrain the liquor. 1 
This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 


half a 


pouared with two, three, or more 


times the quantity of ſena. 


Born theſe are uſeful purging 


bitters. The quantities here pre- 


ſcribed are intended for one doſe : 
the firſt is the larger, and the other 


the ſmaller doſe, that ſena is uſu- 


ally given in. 


INFUSUM SEN E 
COMMUNE. 
Common infuſion of ſena. 

ond. 


Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Cryſtals of tartar, three drams; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, two drams ; 

Water, one pint. 


Boil the cryſtals of tartar in the 


water, until they are diſſolved; 

then pour the water, whilſt it 

continues boiling, upon the other 
Ingredients; and when cold, 
train off the liquor for uſe. 


Is our former pharmacopœia, 
an alkaline ſalt was uſed in the in- 
fuſion of ſena, inſtead of the acid 
one here directed. The firſt was 


ſuppoſed to promote the operation 
of the medicine, by pO, a 
its 


degree of purpative virtue 0 
own, and by enabling the water to 


extract ſomewhat more from the 


capital ingredient, than it would be 


capable of doing by itſelf ; whilſt 
acids have rather a contrary effect. 
Experience however has ſufficiently 
ſhewn (as the committee aſſure 
us) that this infuſion, and the 


following one with lemon juice, 


E 


* 
* og ; E 
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do not fail in their intent 
and in a medicine, very nal 
ous to many, it is of princy 
conſequence to prepare it (0, th 
the lighteſt and leaſt diſouſf 
parts may be extracted.“ Aj 
line ſalts increaſe the:offenfvay 
of the ſena; whilſt cryſtals of g 
tar conſiderably. improve the col 
of the infuſion, and likewiſe n 
der, the taſte to ſome perſons | 
diſagreeable. Soluble tartar ſig 
ſeem a good ingredient in th 
kinds of compoſitions, .as'it 
only improves the taſte, but 
motes the purgative virtue of 
medicine; this addition alfo 
ders the infuſion leſs apt to ori 
or occaſion flatulencies, 


ce 


INFUSUM SENZ 
_ _ LIMONIATUM. 

' Infuſion of ſena with lmm, 
| Lond, -. 
Take of 2 i. 

Sena, an ounce and a half; 

Yellow'rind of lemon peel, lt 
one ounce; . 

Lemon juice, one . ounce, 
meafure ; COT | 

Boiling water, one pint. 

Macerate them together, and vl 

cold, ſtrain off the infuſion, 


Tais is a very pleaſant and 

ficiently efficacious purge: the d 
mittee obſerve, that it is thel 
agreeable form they have been 
to contrive for the exhibition 
ſena to ſuch as are more . 
ordinarily offended with its fart 
The doſe is from two ounce: 
four. > 


© INFUSI SENZ UNCIE 


QUATUOR. ke | 
AI four ounce infuſion of ſid Red 


Edinb. 
Take . pag Þ 
Sena, three drams; 4 


Þ 
* 


Ginger, one fcruple z. 

Boiling water, four ounces. 3 
ſe for four hours, and then 
frain off the liquor. 5 


|, the ill flavour of the ſena being 
ood meaſure covered by the gin- 
t; the quantity of which is here 
creaſed to double of that in for- 
er editions of the pharmacopœia. 
merly two drams of the greater 
ter-igwort were added. The 
ter-figwort has been diſcovered 
be the Brazilian herb zqaetaia, 
lebrated as a ſpecific corrector of 
e flavour of ſena. That plant, 
werer, has not been found from 
perience to anſwer this purpoſe ſo 
fetually as it was ſuppoſed to 
before it was commonly Known, 


Infuſion of rhubarb, cn, 
Edinò. | 
Wike of ne 
Rhubarb, fliced, half an ounce ; 
boiling water, one Pant g | 
fuſe them for'a night, and to the 
ſtrained liquor add two dances of 
ſpirituous cinnamon water. 


Tais appears to be one of the 
| preparations of rhubarb when 
lipned as a purgative; water ex- 
King its virtue more effectually 
n either vinous or ſpirituous 
nſrua; in this reſpect rhubarb 


I 
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ble cathartics, 1 

TINCTURA ROSARUNM. 
Tindture of roſes. 
| Ae 

the of 15 12 4 

Red roſe buds, freed from the 

vhite heels, half an ounce ; 
drong ſpirit (called oily of vi- 


CLE 


E ſend 


nol, one ſcruple; „ 


. Gini 


Tuts infuſion is tolerably grate- 


NFUSUM RHABARBARF, | 


fore the water is put to them : 


fers from moſt of the other vege- 


1 4 \ <5 8 
* 


Boiling water, two pints and a 
. F 
Double refined ſugar, one ounce 
and e, 
Firſt mingle the ſpirit of vitriol 
with the water, in a glaſs or 

* glazed earthen veſſel, and in 


this mixture macerate the roſes ; 


when the liquor is grown cold, 
ſtrain it, and add the ſugar. + 
Take of : 7 


Red roſes, cleared from the heels, 


and dried, one ounces * 
Spirit of vitriol, one dramz © 
Boiling water, five pounds; 
White ſugar, two ounces. 

Mix the acid ſpirit with the water, 
and infuſe the roſes therein for 
four hours; than filter the ting 
ture, and add to it the ſugar. 


Sou have directed the oil of vi- 

triol to be dropt upon the roſes be- 
| but 

this method is certainly faulty, for 
ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic li- 
quor falls upon undiluted, will be 
burnt up by it, and have their text 
ture deſtroyed. Others have made 
an infuſion of the roſes in water 
firſt, and then added the acid, from 
an apprehenſion, that if this acid. 

be added to the water, it would 
weaken its powers as a menſtruum; 
but, as the committee obſerve, what- 
ever the acid ſpirit will hinder the, 
water from extracting, it muſt 

precipitate, if added afterwards f 


though in this preparation, the oi 


of vitriol bears ſo ſmall a propor- 


tion to the water, that its effect, in 


this reſpect, will be very little. The 
infuſion ſhould be made in a glaſs 
or ſtone-Ware veſſel, rather than a 
glazed earthen one ; for the acid will 
be apt to corrode the glazing of the 


latter. 5 
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This tincture is of an elegant red 
colour, and makes a very grateful 
addition to juleps in hæmorrhages, 
and all caſes that require mild cool- 


ers and ſubaſtringents. It is ſome- 
times taken with boluſes or electa- 


Ties of the bark; and likewiſe makes 


a good gargle. | 


Ix pusu L1NI. 


In fuſon of lin ſeed. 
Take of pot 4 


Linſeed, whole, two ſpoonfuls ; 


Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce; 


Boiling water, four pints... 


Let them ftand in infuſion by the 


fire for ſome hours, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor. 


AN ounce of coltsfoot leaves is 
ſometimes, added to theſe ingre- 
dients; which addition procures 
this medicine the title of Ix u- 
SUM PECTORALE, pectoral infu- 
on. Both infuſions are ſoft, emol- 
lient, mucilaginous liquors; and 
as ſuch they are directed in de- 


fluxions of thin, acrid rheums, and 


erofions of the veſſels. 


given to the 
day. 


They are 
quantity of a pint a 


- INFUSUM ANTISCORBUTICUM. 
Antiſcorbutic infuſion. 
Take of | : | 
Buckbean leaves, two ounces ; 
Curaſſao oranges, half an ounce ; 


Compound horſeradiſh water, 


four ounces ; | 
Common water, four pints. 


Let the common water, boiling, 


be poured on the buckbean and 
orange, and ſuffered to ſtand in 
a cloſe veſſel for a night ; then 
ſtrain out the liquor, and add to 
it the horſeradiſh water. 


FTuis infuſion is a very uſeful, 


and not inelegant, antiſcorbutic: 


buckbean appears from experience 


3 
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Boiling water, three pints. 
Let them ſtand together in aw 


to be a very efficacious herh i 
this intention ; the aromatic mn 


terial, here joined to it, Alea r. 
its ill flavour, and at the ſame tins 
promotes its virtue. A quarterg 
a pint of the liquor may be take 
three or four times a day. ( 
IR rUus un CEPHALI1CUU, ( 
2 Cephalic infuſion, Pou 
Take of | | 0 
Wild valerian root, two ounce te 
Roſemary, or ſage, half an ounce il 
. Aromatic water, four ounces; 1 


Common water, four pints, 
Let ” common water be poured 
boiling, on the herb. and ro 
and ſuffered to ſtand for a nigh 
in a cloſe veſſel ;z then ſtrain on 
the infuſion, and add to it d 
aromatic water, 


Tunis infuſion is calculated 1 
gant epileptic diſorders, and ot 
ike affections of the nervous ſyſten 
The doſe ig a quarter of a pint, | 
be taken twice a day. 10 


Ixrusun ALCALINUM. 

Allaline infuſion, 
Take of ee 
Salt of tartar, half an ounce; 
Saffron, half a dram; 
Liquorice root, two ounces; : 


place for eight or ten hours, i 
then ſtrain out the liquor 


Trx1s infuſion is of ſervice n 
lentor or viſcidity of the blood # 
Juices, the conſequence of an d 
ſtructed perſpiration, and oft 
times the origin of inflammat 
diſtempers. It attenuates thick 
mours, and promotes the na 


ſecretions, It is to be taken Wal 01 
in little quantities at a time,“ = 
frequently repeated, __ 
OOTY, Oe 


Ixrusuu DIURETICUMes 
Diuretic infuſton. 
Take of : HH 
Wormwood leaves, dried, half 
an ounce z 
Galt of tartar, two ſeruples; 
Compound juniper water, two 
ounces 3 | | 
Common water, twelve ounces. 
Pour the common water, boiling, 


tartar, and, when grown cold, 
frain off the liquor, and mix 
with it the Juniper water. 


Tuis infuſion is much of the 
fame nature with the foregoing. 
tis directed in the obſtructions 
af the viſcera, which frequently 
ſucceed a long continuance of bi- 
lious fevers, or frequent relapſes 
Into them); and which generally 
id in a dropſy, jaundice, or irre- 
ular intermittent. The quantity 
here preſcribed 1s to be taken every 
lay, at three doſes, and a purga- 
ve occaſionally interpoſed, If in- 


weof the other diſorders, they are 
ten ſucce{sfully treated hy the bark. 
Preparations of this kind are 
kewiſe of conſiderable uſe in ma- 
ical diſorders; in which, as Dr. 
lead obſerves, evacuations by the 
lineys are of greater conſequence 
an is generally ſuppoſed ; eſpe- 
ally if the mania be of the furi- 
as kind, and accompanied with 
drie beat. Alkaline ſalts, given 
L large doſes, are here the moſt ef- 
ual diuretics, | 


Paralytic infuſion. 

ake of + : 

Horſeradiſh root, ſhaved, : 

Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, each four 
ounces z | | 

boiling water, four pints. 

ithem ſteep together, in a cloſe 

rellel, for twenty ſour hours, 


chap. 32 = Trfugfons im boiling Water. 


on the wormwood and falt of 


. Take of 


emittent fevers return after the 


* | 8 : : 
Ixrusuu PARALYTICUM. | 
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Tais infuſion is ſtrongly im- 


pregnated with the pungency of 


the muſtard feed and horſeradith, 
which by this ſimple proceſs give 
out the whole of their virtues. 
Though the medicine is defigned 
chiefly (as its title expreſſes) for a 
ſtimulant in paralytic complaints, 
there are ſeveral other diſorders in 
which it may be employed to gopd 
advantage; in ſcorbutic caſes, in 


particular, 1t promiſes to be a re- 


medy of great utility: it generally _ 


promotes the urinary diſcharge ; 


and, if the patient be kept warm, 
perſpiration. It is taken ſometimes 
to half a pint, twice a day. 


Ta EA ANTIPHTHISICA, - 
Antiphthifical tea. 


Avens root, two ounces ; 
Male ſpeedwell, oY 
Ground. ivy, each one ounce and 
a half; 1 
Liquorice, one ounce; 4 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, three drams, 

; ng Un 
Tus, ingredients are to be 
cut, bruiſed, and well mixed toge- 
ther; and half an ounce of the com- 
poſition infuſed for a few minutes 
in five or ſix tea-cups full of boil- 
ing water. In conſumptive caſes 
and diſorders of the breaſt, one cup 
of the infuſion, with a tea-{poon- 
full of honey, may be drank every 
hour or two. After the ſame man- 
ner, medicated teas may be pre- 
pared from other vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, as camomile flowers, lin- 
ſeed, orange peel, fumitory, &c, 

- : RES a 
InFUSUM CINNAMOMI. | 
| Infufion of cinnamon. 
Take - 3 powdered cin- 
namon, and two pints of boilin 
water. Infuſe them in a cl 15 
veſſel, in a moderate heat, for 


- 


half an hour; and then filter the 
liquor. | —_— 
T 4 Tas" f 


5 
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Tx effect of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
particulars. One of the moſt obvi- 
ous differences is, that as the eſ- 
ſential oils of vegetables, in which 
their ſpecific odours reſide, are vo- 
latile in the heat of boiling water, 
they exhale in the boiling along 
with the watery ſteam, and thus 
are loſt to the remaining decoction; 
whereas both in cold and hot infu- 
ſions they are preſerved. Odorous 
ſubſtances, and thoſe in general 
- Whoſe virtues depend on their vo- 
Jatle parts, are therefore unfit 
for this' treatment. 'The ſoluble 
poſes of theſe may, nevertheleſs, 
be united in this form. with thoſe 
bodies of a more fixed nature ; by 
boiling the latter till their virtues 
are ſufficiently extracted, and then 


infuſing the former in this decoc- 


tion. | | 
The extraction of the virtue of 


the ſubject is uſually promoted or 


accelerated by a boiling heat ; but 
this rule 15 leſs general than it is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be, We 
have already obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectly by cold infuſion than by 
coction. In ſome caſes, boiling 
occaſions a manifeſt diſunion of the 
principles of the ſubje&t. Thus, 


when almonds are triturated with 


cold water, their oil, blended with 
the izgcilaginous or other ſoluble 
matter of the almond, unites with 
the water into a milky liquor called 
an emulſion : but on boiling them 
in water, the oil ſeparates and riſes 

to the ſurface; and if the moſt 
perfect emulſion be made to boil, 
2 like ſeparation happens. 

2 


Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Tais infuſion is agreeably im- on many occaſions, ſupply viii 
pPregnated with the flavour and place of the fimple cinnany 

warmth of the ſpice, and may, water. - FRY 


ARTICLE III. Decoftions. 


e * 
eee * 


Part WWW): 


| 


DECOCTUM ALBUM 
The white decoctian. 


. Lond. 
Take of | wo 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepaz 

two ounces; 55 | 

Gum Arabic, two drams ; 

Water, three pints. . 
Boil them till only two pintz 8; 

main, and then ſtrain off g 


liquor. 
Take of ; 
Calcined hartſhorn,  prepazl 


one ounce; ſake 
Gum Arabic, two drams; Ma 
Common water, three pints; 0 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, one dau ai 
White ſugar, two drams. 0 


Boil. the calcined hartſhorn a 
gum in the water tall only ty 
pints remain, adding the cin 
mon towards the end: in th 

decoction, unſtrained, diflolyeti 
ſugar. | „ 


TEsE decoctions are uſed 
common drink in acute diſeaſes al 
tended with a looſeneſs, and whe 
acrimpnious humours abound | 


2n1ous hu Ka q 
the priniz viz. 'The fan 15 addt Nut 
in order to render the Iiquor ligu du 
glutinous, and thus enable it wn 


ſuſtain more of the calx; which 
the ingredient that the colour, bf 
probably not the virtue, of the n 
dicine depends upon. Calcit 
hartſhorn has no quality from wilt 
it ſeems capable either of cf 
ing and ſtrengthening the veſſel 
giving a greater degree of conlil 
ency to thin fluids, or obtundi 
acrimonious humours. It blunts at 
abſorbs acid juices 3 but anna 


ap. 3 | 
d acidity are very different: 
ore are few (perhaps none of the 
cute) diſorders of adults attend- 
1 yith the latter; and few of in- 
nts are unaccompanied therewith, 
Me have propoſed ſtarch as an in- 
redient in theſe kinds of decoc- 
Hons ; a {mall quantity of this ſoft, 
eatinous, farinaceous ſubſtance 
tould ſeem to be greatly prefer- 
de to the earthy calx. It may be 


bled by the boiling to diſſolve any 
art of the calx; and that in the 
cotton, the earth is only diffuſed 
n ſubſtance through the water, as 
would be by agitation. 


DECOCTUM ALTHA@, 
Decaition of marſhmallow root. 
| Edinb. | 
„ 2 
Marſhmallow root, dried, 
ounce: - 4,8 | 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounces; . e 
Water, ſeven pounds. 
oil to five pounds; ſtrain the li- 
quor, and when the fæces have 
ttled, pour it off. 


PECOCTUM CRETACEU 
Chalk decoction. 
Eadinb. 


four 


„ rei 


M. 


ake of £ 
White chalk, prepared, one 
Nutmeg, bruiſed, one dram ; 
Gum Arabic, two dramsz 
White ſugar, half an ounce ; 
ommon water, three pints. - 


zum till it is reduced to a quart, 
ding the nutmeg towards the 
end; and, in the turbid decoc- 
non, diſſolve the ſugar. 


Hexe, as in the white decoction, 
© adlorbent earth is only mixed 
Lubſtance with the water, and the 


nme of the gum is to prevent its 


Merved that the water is not en- 


dl the water with the chalk and 


„ 
ſubſiding. As a medicine, challe 
is more effectual than calcined 
hartſhorn, in all the intentions for 
which theſe kinds of earths are 
given. | 18 8 N | 7 


DECOCTUM JAPONICUM, - | 
Japonic decoction. 1 


e 
Take of | LS 
The confectio japonica (deſcrib. 
ed hereafter among the elec-- 
taries) one ouncez,, | 
Common water, a pint and a 
bale: en 9 FROM. 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 
Syrup of meconium, each one 
Ounce. 1 


4 X 
— 


* 


Boil the confection in the common 


water, till the liquor, after ftrain- 
ing, will amount to a pint; to 

which, while turbid, add the cin- 
namon water and the ſyrup. . _ 


 Tr1s decoction is uſed, both in 
draughts and in glyſters, as an 
anodyne and reſtringent in fluxes. 
The quantity here preſcribed con- 
tains two grains and a half of 
opium, excluſive of the ſyrup. * 
DECOCTUM ad ICTERICOS. 
Decoction 75 the jaundice. 


„ dinb. 
Take of 18 
Celandine, roots and 

Turmeric, _ 

Madder, each one ounce ; 

_ Millepedes, two hundred; 
Water, three pints. BY 
B 


leaves, 


oil the celandine, turmeric, and 
madder, in the water, till only 
a quart of liquor remains after 
ſtraining : then, having preſſed 
out the juice of the millepedes, 
add this to the decoction when 
grown cold. et ot 


Tas ingredients of which this 
decoction is compoſed, have been 
long held by many as ſpecifics 3 

| 7 | t 
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its title. The medicine, though 
not a little unpleaſant, is well cal- 
culated to anſwer many uſeful pur- 
poſes, if well managed and pro- 
perly aſſiſted. A quarter of a pint 
may be taken twice a day, or of- 
tener. | 


DECOCTUM LIGNORUM. 
Decoction of the woods, 


5 Eadinb. 
Take of . 
Guaiacum ſhavings, three ounces; 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
. 
Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, one 
- __ ounce; 

Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce ; 
Water, one gallon. | 
Boll the guaiacum and raiſins with 

the water, over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption of one half: 
adding, towards the end, the 
ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain 
out the liquor, and having ſuffer- 
ed it to reſt for ſome time, pour 
off the clear from the fæces. 


Tunis decoction is very well con- 
trived, and if its uſe be duly con- 
. tinued, will do great ſervice in ſome 

utaneous diſeaſes, foulneſs of the 
blood and juices, and ſome diſor- 
ders of the breaſt ; particularly in 
cold phlegmatic . It may 
be . by itſelf, in the quantity 


of a quarter of a pint, two or three 


times à day, or uſed as an aſſiſtant 
in a courſe of mercurial or anti- 
monial alteratives; the patient in 
either caſe keeping warm, in order 
to. promote the operation of the 
medicine, 


DECOCTUM ad NEPHRITI- 
5 COS. 
Nephritic decoction. 
f Edinb. 
Take of 


oP Marſhmallow roots, one ounce 
And a half; 


Pharmaceutical \Preparations. 
the cure of the diſeaſe expreſſed in - 


W 
Il "ISI 
S 


Part 1008 
Liquorice, N ab + i h 
Linſeed, each half an ounce. . 
Pellitory of the wall, one bung | 

Raiſins of the fun, ſtoned, tw 

ounces j.:. £4.% 

Water, fix pints. 

Boil the water with the marſng 
low root and raifins to fo 
pints, adding the other ing 
dients towards the end. Su 
out the liquor, and let it fa 

till fine. 


Tunis decoction is intende 
chiefly as an emollient, to be 
berally drunk in nephritic e 
roxyſms; in which caſes, by (of 
ening and relaxing the part, | 
frequently relieves. the pain, 2 
procures an -eaſy paſſage for th 
ſabulous matter. The medicine! 


Cc 
now made more ſimple, without Ste 
diminution of its virtue, by there Fi 
jection of wild carrot ſeed, reſthu II 
row root, and figs, the place w. 
which is abundantly ſupplied by irſ 
increaſe of the marſhmallow roi ty 
linſeed, and liquorice. The can 1:1 
ſeeds were indeed unfit for pre 


form, as they give out little 
their virtue to watery liquors. 


DECOCTUM NITROSUM, 
Nitrous decoction. 


| Zadinb. 
Take of 
Pure nitre, half an ounce; 
White ſugar, two ounces; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple; 
Water, two pints and a half, 
Boil to two pints, then ſuffer! 


whole to reſt for ſome time, a 0 
pour off the clear decoction. A 
p ; il + 
Tunis is an N 5 way of a ley, 
guiſing nitre, and rendering ene 
agreeable to the patient, the c 
which intentions are fully anſae out 
ed by the cochineal and ſug 
There does not ſeem to be any © bor 
caſion for ſo long boiling "Wt: 


Chap. 3. : 
he water will diſſolve a much 
auger quantity of the nitre and 
ſugar than 1s directed above, with- 
but any heat, and it eaſily extracts 
| ine colour from cochinea. 

The virtues of nitre have been 
already mentioned in the preced- 
ing part. This, or other ſimilar 
ſorms, are the moſt commodious for 
we exhibition of it; for when 
den in a ſolid form, it often oc- 
alons great uneaſineſs about the 
homach. TWO or three ounces of 
lis decoction may be taken for a 
loſe, | | 


DECOCTUM PECTORALE. 
Pectoral decoction. | 


\ 


Take of | 
Common barley, 

Stoned raiſins, 4 

Figs, each two ounces ;. 

Liquorice, half an ounce ; 

Water, four pints. _ 6 

ut boil the water with the bar- 
ley, then add the raiſins, and 
aftly (juſt before the end of the 
proceſs) the figs and liquorice; 
| tie boiling is to be continued ſo 
long, that the liquor, when 
trained, may be no more than 


two pints, i 
Edinb. 

Jake of „„ | 
Stoned raiſins of the ſun, 
5 Barley, each one ounce; 
Fat figs, in number four; 
Florentine orris root, 
Liquorictecec, 5 
Coltsfoot flowers, each half an 

gane? 5 
Water, ſix pints. | 
ul the water with the raiſins, bar 
ley, and figs, till only four pints 
reman ; adding, towards the end, 
the other ingredients; then ſtrain 
ot the liquor for uſe. 


| ſug? PE * | i 
any * zorn theſe decoctions are uſe- 
g: at pectorals; and very agree- - 


Decoction of 


. 


able to the palate, particularly the 
firſt. They are good auxiliaries in 
ſharp defluxions on the breaſt and 
lungs, and have ſometimes done 


ſervice by themſelves. 
be drunk at pleaſure. 


DECOCTUM SERPENTA- 
_ RIA COMPOSITUM. 
Compound decoction of ſnakeroot. 
Edinb. 
Take of 3 
Virginian ſnakeroot, fix drams ; 
Edinburgh theriaca (deſcribed 
hereafter among the eleQaries) 
half an eunce; + : 
Cochineal, one ſcruple z 
Water, two pints. > PROM 
Boil the water with the ſnakeroot 
to one half, adding. the theriaca 
and cochineal towards the end: 
then ſtrain out the liquor for 
uſe. ; ; | | 


They may 


Tu Is preparation is an uſeful ſu- 
dorific and alexipharmac, contain- 
ing nearly all the virtue of the 
ſnakeroot, and preat part of that of 


the theriaca. The quantity of the- 


293 


riaca here preſcribed holds nearly 


three grains and a half of opium; 


ſo that about a fifth of a grain of 
opium, or ſomewhat more, goes to 


an ounce meaſure of the decoction. . 


 DECOCTUM- 
TAMARINDORUM 
cum SENA. 


Edinb. — 
Take of | Pie ny" 
Tamarinds, fix drama; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two dramsz _ 
Sena, one d ram | 
- Syrup of violets, one ounce 3 _ 
Simple cinnamon water, half an 

ounce ; DEE 


Common water, a pint and a 


half, 2 OP ere boy . : 
Boil the common water with the 


tamarinds and cryſtals of * 


% 


j 


tamarinds with ſena. 


— 
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ſo long that there may be a pint 
of ſtrained liquor: in which, 

"whilſt hot, infuſe the ſena for 

four hours: afterwards ftrain off 
the liquor, and add to it the ſy- 
rup of violets and cinnamon wa- 
ter. 

This decoction may likewiſe be 
prepared with two, three, or 
more times the quantity of ſena. 


'Tar1s is a ſufficiently efficaci- 
ous, and not diſagreeable, cooling 
purge. The quantity here pre- 
ſcribed, 'is intended for a doſe, 
which may be divided into three 
or four parts, to be taken at ſhort 
intervals, as the ſtomach will bear 
it. . c 
AQUA HORDEATA, 
Barley water, 
Lond, 


Take of 
Pearl barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints. | | 
'» Firſt waſh the barley from the 

mealy matter that adheres to it, 

with ſome cold water; then boil 
it a little with about half a pint 
of freſh water, which will acquire 

2 conſiderable tinge from it. 

Throw away. this tinged water; 

Put the barley into the water pre- 
ſcribed, made firſt to boil ; and 
continue the boiling till half the 
water is waſted, 


Tus liquor is to be drunk free- 
ly, as a diluter, in fevers and other 
| diſorders. Hence it is of conſe- 


uence that it ſhould be prepared 


o as to be as 7 and agree- 
able as poſſible; for this reaſon, 


it was inſerted in the pharmaco- | 


pœia, and the ſeveral circumſtances 
which contribute to its elegance 
ſet down ; if any one of them be 


omitted, the beverage will be leſs 


grateful. However trivial medi- 
eines of this claſs may appear to 
be, they are of greater importance, 
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in the cure of acute diſeaſes, thy 
many more Jaborious preparations, 


MUCILAGO SEMINUM g 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds. y 
| Lond, "on If 
Take of eee e 
Quince ſeeds, one dram ; at 
Water, ſix ounces by meaſure, th 


Boil them, over a ſoft fire, till the 


water grows ſlimy, almoſt lit i 
the white of an egg; then pal it 
it through a linen cloth. c 

2, 8 It 
TH#1s is a pleaſant ſoft mucil: tl 
age, of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh tu ©: 
and a light agreeable ſmell: 1 b 
theſe reſpects, and in its eaſy {ov 0 
bility in water, it differs from tht 1 
mucilage of gum tragacanth, 1 
which ſome have ſuppoſed it fm 


lar. It has another difference, . 
its diſadvantage, being apt to pro 
mouldy in keeping. 


GELATINA CORNU- CERVI 
Jelly of hartſhorn. © 

| Fa 
Take of ; bg 
Hartſhorn ſhavings, halfapound 
Water, three quarts”; | 
White ſugar, fix ounces; 
Mountain wine, a quarter of 


pint; hr 
Orange (or lemon) juice, on 
ouncde. $73 


Boil the hartſhorn with the wal 
by a gentle heat in a glam 
earthen veſſel, till two parts 
waſted ; ſtrain out the remainil 
liquor, add to it the otherang! 
dients, and boil the whole ore! 
gentle fire, to the confiſtence! 
a ſoft jelly. 


JUS - VIPERINUM. 
Viper broth © 

| eee, 
Take the middle-ſized viper, ff 
from the head, ſkin, and ite 


tines 


1 
* 


4 


Chap. 333. 
tines; and two pints of water. 
Boil them to a pint and a half; 
then remove the veſſel from the 
| fre ; and when the liquor is 
orown cold, Jet the fat, which 
congeals upon the ſurface, if the 


Into this broth, whilſt warm, put 
2 pulletof a moderate ſize, drawn 
and freed from the ſkin, and all 
the fat; but with the fleſh intire. 
Settheveſſelon the fire again, that 
the liquor may boil ; then remove 
it from the fire, take -out the 
chicken, and immediately chop 
its fleſh into little pieces: put 
theſe into the liquor again, ſet ĩt 
over the fire, and as ſoon as it 
boils up, pour out the broth, firſt 
carefully taking off the ſcum. 


ſevient to the perfection of the 


nen plain chicken broth, for the 
uſe of the ſick, ought to be made 
in a ſimilar manner. 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt 
preparations of the viper; all the 
denefit that can. be expected from 
that animal being by this means 
there obtained. It is very nutri- 
dus and reſtorative food: conti- 
med for a length of time, it has 
bmetimes done good ſervice in le- 
prous and other obſtinate cutane- 


pers, brought from abroad, is not 
ball ſuperior to the freſh vipers of 


Wa g | 
—_ country. The wines and 
0 nature of the animal, probably, 


lt, however ſtrongly recommend- 
aby ſome, does not appear to differ 
am that producible from every 


tt, 2. 


Drcoctu ANTIHECTICUM., 


Antihe&ic decoction. 
Take of | 


Comfry root, 


EN Decoctions. 


viper were freſh, be taken off. 


HRE, all the circumſtances ſub- 


broth, are carefully ſet down : and 


bus diſeaſes. The dried fleſh of the 


dare little virtue, The volatile 


mimal ſubſtance. See chap. viii. 
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Eryngo root, each half an ounce z 
Conſerve of roſes, two ounces z 
 Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, forty 
Water, three pints. 1 
Boil the water with the roots and 
the conſerve, till one pint is 
waſted ; then ſtrain off the re- 
maining liquor, and add to it 
the dulcified ſpirit. 


£ 


Tr1s decoCtion is uſefully given 
in hectic caſes, where thin acrimo- 
nious humours abound, and in be- 
ginning conſumptions. The doſe 


is a quarte | of a pint, to be taken | 


two or three times a day. 


Drcocruu VULNERARIUM. 
FVulnerary decoction. 


| ground-ivy. 
Plantane leaves, ST I 
White ſugar, each half an ounce; 
kree pists 7 
Boil the herbs in the water, ſo long 
that there may be only two pints - 
of ſtrained liquor; in which diſ- 
| ſolve the ſugar. 1 


THe herbs which give virtue to 
this decoction, have long been ce- 
lebrated as ſpecifics for the cure of 
internal contuſions and ulcerations, 
of coughs and pulmonary phthiſes 
proceeding either from bruiſes, or 
an erofion of the viſcera from a 
ſpontaneous | acrimony of the hu. 
mours. Though the real virtues 
of theſe plants fall ſhort of the cha- 
racter which has been uſually given 
of them, yet experience has ſhewn 
that they are ſuperior to numerous 
others which have been very ſtrong- 
ly recommended. . 5 


$77 


Drcocrun ANTIFEBRILE. = 
 Antifebrile decoction. | 
Take of [cel . 
Virginian ſnake- root, bruiſed, 

Peruvian 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


6 
Peruvian bark, in 
three drams; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil them to half a pint; and hav- 
ing ſtrained off the liquor, mix 
with it, of | 
Spirituous cinnamon water, an 
ounce and a halt; 
Syrup of clove july-flowers, two 
drams. | 


powder, each 


Is the putrid malignant fever, 
arifing from foul air in crowded 
hoſpitals and jails, this medicine 
has been given with remarkable 
ſucceſs. In the low ſtate of this 
dangerous diſeaſe, when the pulſe, 
before quick, begins to ſink, the 
ſtupor to increaſe, and petechiz to 
appear ; it promiſes to be a very 
uſeful remedy for. ſupporting the 
Vis vite, promoting a critical dia- 
horeſis, and correcting the putrid 
 humours. Four ſpoonfuls of the 
decoction are to be taken every four 
or ſix hours; and moderate quan- 
tities of wine or cordial boluſes, 
with volatile ſalts interpoſed, at 
proper intervals. 


Drcocruu FEBRIFUGUM. 
J febrifuge decoftion. * 
Take of | 


Camomile flowers, dried, two 


- Ounces ;. 

Salt of tartar, two drams ; 
Water, three pints. _ 

Boil the water with the camomile 

flowers, till one pint of the li- 
uor be waſted ; then ſtrain out 
the remaining decoction, and 
diſſolve in it the alkaline ſalt. 


8 1 N a thick viſcid fate of the blood 
and juices, and obſtructions of the 
abdominal viſcera, a quarter of a 


pint of the decoction, taken three 


or four times a day, has ſometimes 
removed intermittent fevers, after 
the Peruvian bark had been tried in 
vain. It is nearly ſimilar to the al» 


Wye { 
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three ounces, which may be 
peated thrice a day. 


. doſe, in fluxes where the morbit 


ä * 9 
e IR I * 
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| b 8 
kaline and diuretic infulions 
ſcribed above. ER 


APOZEMA APERIENS, 
Aperient apozem. -. 
Take of 


Rhubarb, Ir . 
Madder, each three drams; 
Salt of tartar, two drams; 
Water three pints. | 
Boib them together for an how, 
and having ftrained out the de. 
coction, add to it three ounces 
ſyrup of ginger, 


Turs promiſes to be a very pow 
erful aperient and attenuating me. 
dicine, of great ſervice in icteria 
and hydropic caſes. The doſe i 


DREcoc run ASTRINGENS, 
Aftringent decoction. 
Take of 


Tomentil root, one ounce; 
Pomegranate peel, | 
Plantane leaves, each half x 

ounce z | | 
Syrup of dry rofes, one ounce 
Water, three pints. 
Boi! the water with the tormenti 
granate peel, and plantane, ti 
one pint be waſted, adding tit 
cinnamon towards the end: the 
ſtrain off the decoction, and mi 
with it the ſyrup. 


Tux title of this preparation ful 
ficiently expreſſes its virtues, Th 


matter has. been evacuated, and 
aſtringency is the only indicatiol 
is from one to four ounces, three“ 
four times a day. 


DecocTum BARDͤARR. 
Decedtion of burdock. 
Take of ; | 
Burdock roots, two ounces ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram; 
Water, three pints, 50 


7 


Chap. KL | 


„„ EE en eta as 12 


| W N 0 
" 

| 
| 


Bail the water with the roots, = pellit ory. oe * | ne 0 lag. 
that there may be only two pints 


long, that the liquor, when 


trained, may amount only to a 
quart 3 to which add the vitrio- 


| lated tartar. 


Tuts decoction is drunk to the 


quantity of a pint a day, as a mild 


zperient, diuretic, and ſweetner, 
in ſcorbutie and rheumatic com- 
plaints. | 


Decocrum CAMPECHENSE., 
Diecoction of log v. 
Take of | 

Shavings of logwood 

ounces z 

Cinnamon, two drams ; 

Water, four pints. 
Boil the water wit 

til! half the liquor be waſted, add- 


ing the cinnamon , towards the 


three 


h the logwood 


of liquor after ſtraining; in 


which diſſolve the nitre. 
| „ 


| 


Take of 2. 
_ Graſs roots, two ounces ; 


Sorrel, or wood ſorrel leaves, 
one handful ; ” 


Tamarinds, an ounce ad a 


half | 


Nitre, rwwo drams ; 75 


Barley water, three pints. 


| Boll the roots in the barley water, 


till one pint of the liquor be 
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waſted, adding towards the end 


the ſorrel, tamarinds, and nitre: 


then ſtrain out the apozem for 
uſe. . 5 5 


Take of | 3. 


Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 


end of the boiling ;z then ſtrain 
out the decoction for uſe. 


und y | 
Fennel roots, half a pound; 

| 5 Nitre, half an ounce; | 
THis is an agreeable mild re- Water, one gallon. 8 
fringent, in diarrhœas and other Boil the water with the roots, till 
lunes, where ſtronger aſtringents one-fourth of the liquor be waſt- 
ould be improper or unſafe. It 


ed; then ſtrain off the remains —- 
given in the hoſpitals in doſes of a ing decoction, and diſſolve in it 
Iuarter of a pint, three or four times 5 


the nĩitre. 
day. It generally tinges the ſtoolss 
ed, which has occaſioned ſome to 
e alarmed, as if the colour pro- 
teded from a diſcharge of blood. 
[he patient therefore is to be cau- 
loned againſt any ſurprize on that 
count, | 


If a | 
ance 
entil 
e, fi 
9 the 
« thed 
d mi 


Taxse cooling aperient liquors 
are uſed, like the nephritic decoe- 
tion already deſcribed, as common 
drink for promoting urine in ne- 
phritic diſeaſes. - They may be 
taken with ſafety, and often with 

good effect, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the hot ſtimulating diure- 
tics would be manifeſtly preju- 


on {uf 
Th = 
orbit Dreocr vu pruUrETICUM. 
Diuretic decoction. 
Ke of . 
Parley, or fetinel roots, one 
ounce 2 | 
Wild carrot ſeeds, three drams ; 
Pellitory of the © wall, half an 
ounce : | | 
Raifins, two ounces ; 
tre one dram z 
Water, three pints: 


l the water with the roots, ſeeds, 


- 


Dzcocrum PrxuviantumM. i 
Peruvian decottion. 
Take of 
Peruvian 


bark, in powder, two 
ounces; 5 io 15 
Water, three pints. - 


Boil them together till one pint of 


the liquor be waſted, and then 
9 95 | Rrain 
| 8 
| 
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ſtrain off the remaining decoc- 
tion for AWA 


Tais decoction ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe ſtrainer, and 
drunk whilſt turbid: if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 
parts of the bark will ſubſide. We 
de formerly obſerved, that the 
Les of this drug conſiſt chiefly 
n reſinous ſubſtance, which, 
un it may be totally melted 
out dy the heat of boiling water, 
remain only partially ſuſpended in 
that menſtruum: ſee page 272. 


DzcocTuM sEN EEK. 
| Decoction of ſeneha. 
Take of tot e 
Seneka, rattle-ſnake root, one 
ounce; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. 


* 


The virtues of this decoction will 
be eaſily underſtood by thoſe of the 
root from which it is prepared. See 
page 227. The doſe, in hydropic 
caſes, and rheumatic or arthritic 
complaints, is two ounces, to be re- 
peated three or four times a day, 
according to its effect. 


DzecocrTum T ENR JAPONICE. 
Decoction of Japan earth. 
Take of 0 
Japan earth, two drams; 
Spirituous cinnamon water; 
Syrup of quinces, each tw 
ounces; | 
Common water, one pint, 

Boil the common water with the 
Japan earth, till about one-fourth 
of the liquor be waſted ; then 
ſuffer the decoction to ſettle, and 
having poured off the clear part, 

add to it the ſpirituous water and 
the ſyrup. 5 


Tais decoction is a very agree- 
able and uſeful medicine in fluxes, 
8 | | 
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that are not critical or mpg 
matic, and in a weak lax Nate 
the inteſtines. A ſpoonful or ms 
may be taken every hour or oftenes: 
thus managed, it produces much 
better effects than if larger doſes he 
given at once. WES 


_ FOTUS COMMUNI. 
The common fomentation 


; Lond. 3 
Take of | 
Abrotanum leaves, dried, 
Sea wormwood tops, dried, 
Camomile flowers, dried, ex 
One Ounce ; | Met 
Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce; 
Water, fix pins. 
Lightly boil them, and ftrain oi 
the decoction for uſe, | 


IT 1s left to the choice of thi 
apothecary to take either the mal 
or female abrotanum, that is fouth 
ernwood, or layender - cotton 
which, though differing from a 
another in ſome ' reſpects, may hi 
looked upon as ſimilar with rege 
to the purpoſes for-which this com 
polition is intended: nor indes 
can either of them give much 
ſiſtance to camomile flowers all 
wormwood, The uſe of this « 
coction is expreſſed in its uti 
Spirit of wine, which is common| 
added in fomentations, is left to 
directed by the preſcriber, in ſi 
quantity as particular caſes may 
quire. | | | 


DECOCTUM . COMMUNE 


, CLYSTRE- -- for 
The common decoction for ghia 
Lows, -* tur 
Take of | 


Mallow leaves dried, one ounce 

Camomile flowers, dried, 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half 
Water, one pint, 


B 


% ; 
il them together, and ſtrain out 
the decoction for uſe, | 


Tut title of this decoction ſuf 
ciently expreſſes its uſe, as the 
aſs of glylters. The ingredients 
bold be very lightly boiled, at 
eat the camomile flowers and fen- 
el ſeeds not put in till towards the 
id, a part of the virtue of theſe 
ing ſoon loſt by boiling. 
DECOCTUM COMMUNE. 
The common decoction. 

Edinb. 
Fake of | Ko 
Camomile flowers, one ounce; * 
Coriander ſeed half an ounce ; + ' 
ater, two quarts. | e 
ake them juſt boil, and then 
rain out the liquor. The vir- 
tues of the ingredients may be 
ſufficiently extracted alſo, by in- 
fulng them for ſome hours in the 
boiling water. FOE ; 


Tais decoction is intended to an- 
er the purpoſes of both the fore- 
bing, It is leſs loaded with the 


raps for that 


reaſon the leſs 
ful, | = 


» 


Forus ANODYNUS. 
Anodyne fomentation. 
ake of | 


Water, three pints. ig 
ll them till one pint be waſted, 
ad then ſtrain out the liquor 
for uſe, 

Tais fomentation is preſcribed. 
'tumefied and inflamed parts, to 
ae the inflammation. and pain. 
iether the opiate matter in the 
Pp) heads contribute much to 
intention, may be queſtioned ; 


_ © Deco&mns. © 


which it is 1 


Take of 


medients than either, but not 


Carden poppy heads, one ounce * 
Elder flowers, half an ounce; _ | 5 
Boil the water, with the oak bark 


bd - 


F 
as the effects of the compoſition 
may be attributed perhaps more to 


the warm fluid ſoftening and re- 


laxing the ſkin, than to the parti- 
cular qualities of the matters with 
mpregnated. 


Forus AaROMATICUS. 

. » * 
Aromatic fomentation. 
Cloves, o 
Mace, each one dram; 


Red wine, one pint. 


Boll them alittle, and 
liquor, 


— 


3 
ſtrain off the 


9 i 


Tuts preparation is intended not 
only as a mere topical application 
for external complaints, but like-: 
wiſe for relieving the internal parts. 
The pains of the bowels which ac- 
company dyſenteries and diarrhœas, 
flatulent - colics, uneaſfineſs at the 
ſtomach, and reachings to vomit, 
are frequently abated by fomenting 
the abdomen and region of the ſto- 
mach with the warm liquor. 

| * 
Forus RoBORA NS. 
| Strengthening fomentation. 
Take f. N 
Oak bark, one ounce; | 
Granate peel, half an ounce; 
Alum, two drams; © ; 
Smith's forge ' water (that is, 
water in which red hot iron 
has been ſeveral times quench- 
ed) three pints. 


and granate peel, to the con- 
ſumption of one-third ; then 
ſtrain the remaining decoQtion, 
and diſſolve in it the alum. 
Ta1sis a ſtrong aſtringent liquor, 
in which intention it is directed 
both as a fomentation for ſtrength- 
ening relaxed parts, and as an in- 
jection in the fluor albus. 


* 
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by 
— * 


SERUM $0LUTIVEM 
| Laxative whey, 

Take of | | 
_ Damaſk roſe buds, freſh, one 

. ounce z; 
Whey, two pints. | | 
Steep them together for a night, 
; RE ſtrain out the whey for 
ute, 


\ 


 Wary, thus impregnated with 

"the virtues of the damaſk roſe, ope- 
rates very gently by ſtool, and for 

- this purpoſe is held by ſome in 
great eſteem. Its action may be 
quickened, and its taſte rendered 
more agreeable, by the addition of 

2 ſuitabte proportion of cryſtals of 
tartar. | i 


SERUM $INAPINUM. 


Muſtard whey. 


Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, three 
ſpoonfuls; Dh 
Cos milk, two pints. 
Set the milk over the fire to boil, 
and add to it the muſtard ſeed, 


that a curd may be formed, 


from which the whey is to be 
carefully ſeparated. 


— 


Tx1s is not an inelegant form for 


the exhibition of muſtard ſeed ; its 


= ungency, and medicinal virtues 


meaſure communicated to the whey. 


epending thereon, being in great 
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SERUM ALUMINOS UM. 
Alum whey. 5 
Lond. 
Take of 1 
_ Cows milk, one pint; 
Alum, in powder, two drams, 


Boil them till the milk be curdled 


and then carefully ſeparate the 


Tuis medicine is aſtrong, though 
not very grateful, aſtringent. Ri 


giwen in immoderate uterine fluxg 
and ſometimes in the diabetes 
which laſt intention it is recon 
mended by Dr. Mead. The dal 
is a quarter of a pint three or fou 
times a day. It has been recon 
mended alſo in intermittent feyen 
the quantity above preſcribed i 
be taken before the approach of 
fit, divided into different doſe 
but, in this diſorder, great cantid 
is requiſite in the uſe of ſo ſtrong 
aſtringent. : 


SERUM SCORBUTICUM: 
* Scorbutig whey. _ 


Take of | 
, Cows milk, one pint ; 
Scorbutic juices, a quarter of 
pint. - 39 
Boil them till the milk is curdleq 
and then carefully ſeparate ii 
„ 
TX1s whey may be uſed as coll 
mon drink in ſcorbutic caſes: f 
quantity above directed, at lei 
ought to be taken every day, if al 
conſiderable effect be expected ira 
it, 9 


- 


Cl 


Chap 3. 


Ju2GAR extracts the virtues of 
ſeveral medicinal ſubſtances 


ame time its acidity makes a nota- 
dle alteration in them, or ſuper- 
adds virtue of a different kind; and 
Fence it is more rarely employed 
in this intention, than purely aque- 
jus, or ſpirituous menſtrua. Some 
Irugs, however, vinegar, for par- 
cular purpoſes, excellently aſſiſts, 
jr coincides with, as ſquills, gar- 
ck, ammoniacum, and others: 
id, in many caſes where this acid 
itſelf principally depended on, it 
jay be advantageouſly impregnat- 
d with the flavour of certain ve- 
etables ; moſt of the odoriferous 
overs impart to it their fragrance, 
ether with a fine purpliſh, or red 
blour ; violets, for inſtance, if freſh 
arcels of them be infuſed in vine- 
ar in the cold for a little time, 
pmmunicate to the liquor a plea- 
nt flavour, and deep purpliſh red 
Jour, Vinegar, like other acids, 
ded to watery infuſions or decoc- 
ons, generally precipitates a part 
phat the water had diſſolved. 


ACETUM ROSACEUM. 
Vinegar of Roſes. 
| Edinb. 
ke of 33 
Red roſes dried, one pound; 
Strong vinegar, one gallon. 
poſe them to the ſun in a cloſe 
rele, for forty days, and then 
brain off the liquor. | 


Tuts is ſcarce otherwiſe made 
of than for embrocating the 


fd. ach, &c, in which it has now 
L tden been of ſervice. 


; Vinegars. 
"RC T IM: 
Vinegars. " 


in tolerable perfection; but at the 


and, when the fæces are ſub 


ad and temples in ſome kinds of 


— 


Ach TUN SCILLITICUM. | 
Vinegar of Squills. 
„ . 


Taka af *.i' -. | | 
Dried ſquills, one pound ; 
Vinegar, fix pints. & 

Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar 
with a gentle heat; then .preſs 
out the liquor, and ſet it by till 
the feces have ſubſided. The vi- 

negar being afterwards poured 

off, add to it about one-twelfth 
of its quantity of proof ſpirit, - - 
that it may. keep the longer from 
growing mothery. „ 
Ir ſhould ſeem moſt convenient 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 
is decanted ; for by theſe means, 
the purification is accelerated and 

rendered more perfect; and the li- 

quor prevented from growing ſoul 

a ſecond time, which it is apt to do 

upon the effuſion of the ſpirit, how- 

ever carefully it may have been de- 
purated before, „ 


| Edinb, . | 
Take of _- |... „ 
The root of dried ſquills, two 
ounces TOES 


Diſtilled vinegar, two pounds 
and an half; aps 1 

Reftified ſpirit of wine, three 
Ounces. „ 
Macerate the ſquills with the vine - 

gar eight days, and expreſs the 

vinegar, to which add the ſpirit, 
ded, 

pour off the liquor. 5 


Vixzcar of ſquills is a medi- 
cine of great antiquity. We find: 
in a treatiſe attributed to Galen, 
an 9 of its preparation, * ; 

2 | | 
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of many particular virtues then 
aſcribed to it. It is a very power- 
ful ſtimulant, aperient, and attenu- 
ant of tenacious juices: and hence 
is frequently uſed, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, in diſorders of the breaſt oc- 
caſioned by a load of thick viſcid 
phlegm, for promoting urine in hy- 
dropic caſes, &c. See the ſection 
of acrids, page 69. The doſe of 
this medicine is from a dram to 
half an ounce : where crudities 
abound in the firſt paſſages, it may 
be given at firſt in a larger doſe, to 
- evacuate them by vomit. It is moſt 
conveniently exhibited along with 
cinnamon, or other agreeable aro- 
matic waters, which prevent the 
nauſea it would otherwiſe, even in 
{mall doſes, be'apt to occaſion, 


ACETUM, PROPHYLACTICUM, 
Prophylactie vinegar. 
„ „ 
Take of | 
Freſh tops of common wormwood, 
Roman wormwood, . 
Roſemary, 
Sage, 
Mint, 
Rue, each one ounce 
and a half; 
Lavender flowers, dried, two 
ounces; 
Garlick, 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 8 
Nutmegs, each two drams; 
Strong vinegar, eight pints. 
Digeſt them, by the heat of the 


un or a ſand-bath, in a matraſs 


cloſely ſtopt, for twelve days; 
then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain 


the liquor, and having after- 


wards filtered it, add half an 
ounce of camphor diſſolved in 
ſpirit of wine. 1 | 
'Tx1s compoſition is deſigned, as 
its title expreſſes, for an antipeſti- 


lential. It is faid that during the 
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by the uſe of this preſervative, a. 
tended, unhurt, multitudes of thoſ 
who were infected; that unde 
colour of thoſe ſervices, they rok. 
bed both the ſick and the dead! 
and that one af them being after 
wards apprehended, ſaved himſelf 
from the gallows by diſcovering th 
remedy. The preparation is hence 
called Vinaigre des quatre voll 
the vinegar of the four thieves, Ich 
not to be doubted, that vinegar in. 
pregnated with antiſeptic vegen 
bles, will contribute greatly to pre. 
vent the effects of contagious air, 


ACETUM THERIACALE, 
Treacle vinegar, 
Edinb. ? 
Take of 15 . 
Edinburgh theriaca, deſeribe 
hereafter among the eled 
ries, one pound; | 
Strong vinegar, four pints, 
Digeſt them together, in a yen 
gentle heat for three days; ani 
_ ſtrain out the vinegar fat 
uſe. | 


Tnis medicine has been great 
celebrated in acute and contagiou 
diſeaſes, as a ſudorific and alex 
pharmic. Some have choſen i 
employ the vinegar as a vehicle 

rather than as a menſtruum, for th 
theriaca; in either. caſe, it is W 
diſputably, for ſundry purpoſes, il 
uſeful addition. To half an ounceb 
meaſure of the compoſition It 
preſcribed, there goes ſomewii 
more than half a grain of opium 
tho? it does not appear that the my 
dicine has all the effect which mig 
be expected from that article. 


ACE TUM LITHARGYRITE 
Vinegar. of litbarge. 
Take of DS 
Litharge, four ounces ; 
Strong vinegar, one pint. pie 


then 
nrty 


Chap. | 3 


days, frequently ſhaking them; 
then filter the liquor for uſe. 


Tais liquor is of the ſame na- 
ture with ſolutions of /accharum ſa. 
ni, of which hereafter. It is 


Diet in a ſand-heat, far three 


3 
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only uſed externally, as a coſmetic; 


againſt cutaneous eruptions, red- 


neſs, inflammations, c. But even 
here; it is not void of danger; 
there are examples of its continued 


uſe having occaſioned ſundry ill 


conſequences. 


8 E C T. N 
Fines. 


HE original intention of me- 


dicated wines was, that me- 
dicines, which were to be continued 


for a length of time, might be taken 
in the moſt familiar and agreeable 
form; by theſe means, a courſe of 
remedies was complied with, not- 
mthitanding the repugnance and 
werſion which the ſick often mani- 
felt to thoſe directly furniſhed from 
the ſhops : and hence the inferior 
ſort of people had their medicated 
ales, Nevertheleſs, as vinous li- 
quors excellently extract the virtues 
of ſeveral ſimples, and are not ill 
fred for keeping, they have been 
employed as officinal menſtrua alſo, 
and ſubſtances of the greateſt effi- 
cacy are truſted in this form. As 
compounds of water and inflam- 
nable ſpirit, they take up ſuch 
parts of vegetables and animals as 
ze ſoluble in thoſe liquors; though 


volt of them abound at the ſame 


ime with a mucilaginous or viſcous 
lbliance, which renders them leſs 
tetual menſtrua than purer mix- 
ures of water and ſ pirit. They 
man likewiſe a fubtile acid, 
Mich ſomewhat further obſtructs 
their action on certain vegetable 


and animal - matters, but enables 
dem, in proportion to its quan tity, 
o diſſolve ſome bodies of the me- 
lic kind, and thus impregnate 


liemſelves with the corroboratin 
"Nis of ſteel, the alterative an 


* 


emetic powers of antimony, and the 
noxious qualities of lead. 
| NOTE. - 

To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been ſtrained, you 
may add about one-twentieth of 
their quantity of proof ſpirit, to 
preſerve them from fermentation. 
They may be conveniently kept - 
in the ſame kind of glaſs bottles 
that wines generally are for com- 
mon uſes, which ſhould likewiſe 
be corked with the ſame care 


L.] - 


VINUM ALOETICUM ALK A- 


LINUM. 
Alkaline aloetic wine. 


| Lond, 

Take of 7 Ja 
Any fixt alkaline falt, eight 
dounces; 1 . 

Socotorine aloes, 
Saffron, 8 FE 
Myrrh, each one ounce ; 
Sal ammoniac purified, fix drams; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat for a week - 
or longer; then filter the wine 
through paper. | 


'Trrs is the Erixis PROPRITE=, 
TATISs HELMONTII, with ſome | 
litttle variations, which affect the 
compounder rather than the com- 
poſition. 


It is obſervable, that be 
F 1 
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ſal ammoniac is decompounded in 
this proceſs, after the ſame manner 
as in the diftillation of the /piri- 
tus /alis ammoniaci (ſee chap. viii. 
ſect. 2.) its acid being abſorbed by, 
and neutralizing a part of, the fixt 
alkali, and its volatile alkaline ſalt 
being ſet at liberty ; ſo that the re- 
ſult 1s the ſame as if as much pure 

volatile ſalt were added as the ſal 
ammoniac is capable of affording, 
viz. near half an ounce, with about 
fix drams of marine ſalt. 

Helmont's elixir, in a preceding 
pharmacopœia, is thus directed: 


of 
Ned tartar, 
Nitre, each twelve ounces; 
White wine, two pints; 
Aloes, = 
Saffron, each an ounce and a 
half, 
Let the nitre and tartar be reduced 
into powder, and the mixture 
thrown by degrees into an hot 
crucible : when ſufficiently, cal- 
eined, pour the matter into a 
laſs mortar, and add the wine, 


with which ley, a tincture is to 
be drawn from the aloes and 
ä 


Take of ä 
Sal ammoniac, eight ounces'; 
Spring water, twenty ounces ; 
hite wine, one pint; | 
Myrrh, an ounce and a half. 
Difſſolve the ſal ammoniac in the 
water, ſtrain the ſolution, and 
evaporate it to dryneſs. One 
ounce of this dry ſalt is to be 
diflolved in the wine; and with 
this ſolution, draw a tinQure 
miele h. 
Mix both tinctures together, in a 
” - cloſe veſſel, ſo as to make them 
Into an elixir. A 


_— 


; Tun preparation made after this 
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ſo as to make a ley thereof; 
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Cl 
troubleſome method, is not ifs. y 
rent from the foregoing. The ni, 
tre and tartar, when calcined tw. 
r form an alkaline ſalt, fni. Tak 
ar to thoſe which the ſhops ar C 
ſupplied with at a cheaper rate. d 
Helmont and others have enter. M 
tained a very high opinion of this 
medicine, and looked upon it » il pie 
«« a vivifying and preſerving bal. il: 
e ſam, capable of continuing health 
% and prolonging life to the utmol 
c« poſſible limits.“ The medicine , Tak 
is doubtleſs a very efficacious and C 
| uſeful one for many purpoſes : it * 
may be ſo managed as to attenuate Wi «:ir 
viſcid juices, and open obſtruftion th 
in the remoter parts, and promote fe 
evacuation by almoſt all the emunc- of 
| tories. In doſes of one, two, or three 
drams, it increaſes the urinary ſe- 7 
cretion; and if the patient bed 
kept moderately warm, penerally gl. 
proves diaphoretic or ſudorific; uber 
larger doſes, it gently looſens the fom: 
belly, er 
0 8 penc 
VINUM AMARUM, * 
Bitter wine. dy t 
Lend. ſequ 
Take of f ſte 
Gentian root, EE = uy 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, frely » 
each one ounce; _ E 
Long pepper, two drams; WW” 
Mountain wine, two pints. _ 4 
Macerate without heat, and firany f 
| out the wine for uſe, r 
e e the 
Tuis is a very elegant bitte, ad 


which the addition of the long pep 
per renders conſiderably. Warmer 
than the watery infuſion. Gent 
and lemon peel, as we have already 
ſeen, make a bitter of a very gras 
ful flavour: the ſpice here add- 
« ed was ſeleQed after the trial d 
% many other materials.” 


— ** 


7 


tapes. | on 

VINUM ANTIMONIALE, diaphoretic; in larger doſes, as a 
8G /atimonial Wins,  -— diuretic and cathartic : whillt three 
» | _ or four drams prove for the molt 
ref part violently emetic. It has been 


Crocus of antimony, waſhed, one 
. ounce; N | 


. Mountain wine, a pint and a 
half. 4 | 9 
uv WT Digeſt without heat, filter the wine 
: through paper. 

t ne 

ol | „ 

. Take of : 


Crocus metallorum, one ounce ; 
Mountain wine, fifteen ounces, 


the mixture ſtand till it has per- 


ole fealy ſettled, and carefully pour 
15 off the wine. þ 

ſe However carefully the ſettling 
be 2nd decantation be performed, the 
ly filtration of the wine through pa- 
U : 


per appears to be neceſſary, leſt 


cus ſhould] chance to remain ſuſ- 
pended in ſubſtance. It is not here, 
u in moſt other wines and tinctures, 
where the matter left undiſſolved 
dy the menſtruum is of little con- 
kquence: the antimonial crocus, 
ater the action of the wine, conti- 
dues as virulent as ever, and ca- 
el pable of impregnating freſh parcels 

che liquor as ſtrongly as the firſt, 


bly; yet, after thirty repeated in- 


knfbly diminiſhed in weight. 
The antimonial wine poſſeſſes 
lie whole virtues of that mineral, 


- nd may be ſo doſed and managed, 
"mer... perform all that can be ef- 
rin ed by any antimonial prepara- 
eady Wn: with this advantage, that as 


* adlive part of the antimony is 
re already diſſolved and rendered 


be 


1 


generally as an alterative and 


Stir them well together; then let, 


bme of the finer parts of the cro- 


ad this, in appearance, inexhauſti- 


Ions, it has been found ſcarce _ 


Mſcible with the animal fluids, its 
1 tation is more certain. Given 
um ten to fifty or ſixty drops, it 


chiefly uſed in this laſt intention, 


in fome maniacal and äpoplectie 


caſes; and hence gained the name 
of emetic wine. 


© VINUM E TARTARO ANTI-.. 


MONIALI. 
Emetic tartar wine. 
; Edin. 


Tus is made by diſſolving twen- 
ty- four grains of emetic tartar in 


one pound of white wine. 
VINUM CHALYBEATUM.. 


Steel wine, Rs 
25 Lond. | 5 
Take f . 
Iron filings, four ounces; 
Cinnamon, - 
Mace, each half an ounce ;z 
Rheniſh wine, four pints. . _ 
Macerate without heat for a month, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel, Þ} 
and ſtrain off the wine foriuſe, 


Take of „„ 
Iron filings, three ounces; 
Cochineal, half a dram: „ 
Rheniſh wine, two p inte. 

Din them together for 4 = 

ays, frequently ſhaking the rei. 
ſel, and then paſs the wine 
through a filter. =. 


Zorn theſe wines are unten 
elegant ones. Rheniſh is an exgel- 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, and dif- 
ſolves a conſiderable quantity of it; 
the cochineal, in the fecond, im- 


arts a fine colour; and the ſpices, 


in the firſt, give the liquor an- 


agreeable flavour, make it fit eaſier 
on the ſtomach, and likewiſe a 
mote its medicinal efficacy. 


In a 
preceding edition of the Edinburgh no 


N WE 
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pharmacopeia, | the: digeſtion was 
ordered to be performed in a ſand- 
heat, continued for ten days. Some 
have o jected to the uſe of heat, 
that it impregnated the wine 
more ſtrongly with the metal, and 
thus rendered it more unpleaſant 
to the taſte: but if this were the 
only inconvenience, the remedy 
would be eaſy, of diluting it with 
more wine. Heat has another ef- 
fect, much leſs deſirable, and 
which art cannot remedy; making 
a diſagreeable alteration in the 
uality of the wine itſelf, 
Steel wine is a very uſeful pre- 
paration of this metal, and fre- 
quently exhibited in chlorotic and 
other indiſpoſitions where . chaly- 
beates are proper. Boerhaave re- 
commends it as one of the nobleſt 
medicines he was acquainted with, 
for promoting that power in the 
body by which blood is made, when 
weakened by a bare debility of the 
over- relaxed ſolids, and an indo- 
| lent, cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of 
the juices : for in this caſe, ſays he, 
no virtue of any vegetable or ani- 


mal ſubſtance, no diet nor regi- 


men can effect that, which is effect- 
ed by iron: but it proves hurtful, 
where the vital powers are already 
too ſtrong, whether this proceed 
from the fluids or the ſolids. The 
doſe is from a dram to half an 
ounce ; which may be repeated two 
or three times a day. 
Some direct ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable 
acids, to be evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, under the 
title of ExTRaAcTUM MARTIS, 
Theſe preparations have no advan- 
tage, in point of virtue, above the 
common chalybeates; though in 
ſome form, that of pills in particu- 
lar, they may be rather more com- 
modiouſly exhibited, than moſt of 
the officinal chalybeates of equal 


- 
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left, upon evaporation, two outet 


that of a cordial. The preparatia 


Take of 


efficacy. They may be made into 


cious enough to reduce other ii 


ſtances into that form. 7 
|  . VINUM CROCEUM, Ne 
Saffron wine, pee. 
| | : ou 

| Lendl. 
zz 1 2 
SBaffron, one ounce; ©? 

Canary, one pint. 

Macerate without heat, and Bor 
off the wine. . d faf 


Canary has been objected ton 
ſome, as an improper menſtrum 
for medicinal ſimples, fince it c 
tains a large quantity of una 
matter, which impedes its diffolving 
power; a pint of this ſort of win 


of a mellaginous ſubſtance, not m 
like honey boiled hard. It is nev 
theleſs, for ſaffron, a very well 
dapted menſtruum, as not only fy 
ficiently loading itſelf with its vi 
tues, but likewiſe coinciding inthe 


general intention of the medici © 


dated 
lent, 


made with Canary is alſo better fi b. 


ted for keeping, than when wine 
that have had any tendency to ad 


dity are employed; for tinctures a 5 
ſaffron drawn with theſe laſt, fon 

loſe their fine colour; whilſt tho... 

made with the firſt, retain it p, 

We } 

much longer time. The doſe 0 10 


this tincture is from one dram id 
three or more. ; 


VINUM IPECACUANHE, 
Mine of i pecacuanha. 
Lond. 


Ipecacuanha, two ounces; 
Vellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dried, half an ound; 
Canary, two pints. __. , 
Macerate without heat, and firat 
out the wine, 


- - 4TINCTURI 


F 
TINCTURA IPECACU- 
r 


Tin@ure of ipecacuanha. 
ek 8 
lpecacuanha, in powder, one 


ounce; 
Mountain wine, fifteen ounces. 


tiacture be filtered for . 


Born theſe wines are very mild 
id ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 
iceable, in dy ſenteries alſo, with 
e ipecacuanha in ſubſtance ; this 
dot yielding nearly all its virtues 
th to the mountain and Canary 
ines here ordered, as it does a 
dod ſhare of them even to aque- 
v5 liquors. The common doſe is 
© ounce, more or leſs, according 
the age and ftrength of the pa- 
ent, The college of Edinburgh 
(ded formerly a ſcruple of cochi- 
eil, which 1mparts a fine red co- 
ur to the liquor. This article is 
ow omitted, on a complaint, that 


wated, ſometimes alarmed the pa- 
tent, as if it proceeded from a diſ- 
large of blood. | 


 VINUM VIPERINUM. 
Viper wine. 

Lond. 
ake of E 
Dry vipers, two ounces; 
Mountain, three pints. 


week, and then ſtrain off the 
| Vine, , : | 


Ir has been diſputed, whether 
ſe or dry vipers are preferable for 
King this medicine. Such as are 
Ierately and newly dried, are 
fmaps the moſt eligible, © fince by 
Fcation they ſeem to loſe, only 
der phlegmatio or aqueous parts. 
ſletder they communicate to the 


u ſo much virtue as they are 


j 


he red colour of the matters eva- 


_ ounce to two ounces. 


erate with a gentle heat for a 


Take of 


ne, either when uſed freſh or 


ſuppoſed to do, is greatly to be 
doubted. Some compoſi tions un- 


der this name have been highly 


celebrated, as reſtoratives, in de- 
bilities and decays of conſtitution; 
but what virtues of this kind they _ 
poſſeſſed, were ſupplied . chiefly - 


o 


from other ingredients. 
lter three days digeſtion, let the 


VINUM MILLEPEDARUM. 
Mine of millepedes. 


6 Hed WP Edinb. | 

Take of 82255 

Live millepedes, bruiſed, two 

ounces; . ERS 

Rheniſn wine, one pound. 

Infuſe them together for a night, 
and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a ſtrainer. . 


Tais wine has been commend- 
ed as an admirable cleanſer of all 
the viſcera, yielding to nothing in 
the jaundice, and obſtructions of 
the kidneys or urinary paſſages, of 
excellent ſervice in almoſt all chro- 
nical diſtempers, even in ſcrophu- 
lous and ſtrumous ſwellings, and 
in defluxions of rheum upon the 
eyes. But thoſe who expected theſe 
extraordinary virtues from it, have 
often been deceived; and, at pre- 
ſent, there are few who have anßß 
great dependence on it. It is di- 
rected to be given from half an 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA, 
CTCepbhalic tincture. | 
5 Edinb. . 


Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 

Roſemary tops, half an ounce; 
French white wine, ſix pints. 
Digeſt them together for three days, 
and then filter the tincture. 


TRS preparation promiſes to be 
a medicine of conſiderable utility - 
as a cephalic, that is, in 

| 0 
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of the nervous ſyſtem, wherein the 
| membranes of the brain are often 
principally affected, as in vertigi- 
nous, epileptic, and paralytic com- 
plaints. The compoſition is im- 


proved from former editions, by 


the rejection of ſome ingredients, 
of which the beſt were ſuperflu- 
ous ; viz. caſumunar, white dittany 
roots, peony roots, miſletoe of the 
oak, and peacocks dung. Caſu- 


munar is doubtleſs an article of im- 


portance, but much inferior, in the 
preſent intention, to the ingredients 
now retained. 
Here it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that though ſome of the di- 
ſtilled waters, to be treated of 
hereafter, receive many ſupernu- 
merary ingredients, without any 
conſiderable injury to the produce; 
yet in medicines prepared by in- 
fuſion, it is far otherwiſe. For 
there, ingredients, which give no- 
thing over, do little harm: but as 
all thoſe commonly employed in 
infuſions communicate ſomething 
to the menſtruum; ſo, if ſuper- 
fluous ones be admitted, they load 
the liquor with an uſeleſs matter, 
and occupy in it the place that 
ought to be Poſſeſſfd by the more 
_ efficacious. = 


- TINCTURA CEPHALICA 
PURGANS. 
Purging cephalic tincture. 
þ Eadinb. 
This is made by adding to the 
foregoing, of 
Sena, two ounces; 
Black hellebore roots, one 
ounce ; | 
French white wine, two pints. 


'PurGaT1ves are often very ne- 
ceſſary additions to medicines of 
the foregoing claſs. Thoſe here 
made choice of are well adapted 

to the purpoſe, and in ſuch quan- 
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tity as to make the wine ye 
laxative in doſes of two ounce,, * 


 TINCTURK RHABARganWier! 
dis the 
Vinous tincture of rhubars, ure 
Take of 7 ir. 


Rhubarb, two ounces; . * 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, fro 
from the huſks, half an gung 
Saffron, two drama; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat, and the 
ſtrain off the tin&ure, . 


Fay is « vane 1 
tive medicine. It is uſed chieh 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach ai 


bowels, and ſome kinds of lool 
neſſes, for evacuating the offend 
ing matter, and ſtrengthening 
tone of the viſcera, It ma 
given from half a ſpoonful to 
or four ſpoonfuls or more, accarl 
ing to the circumſtances of the d 
order, and the purpoſes it is intend 
ed to anſwer. 


TINCTURA SACRA, 


mer 
| Lad 8 ung 
Take of | The ty: 


Socotorine aloes, eight ounces; 
Canella alba, two ounces ; 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 
Reduce the aloes and canella ſep 
rately into powder, then mil 
and pour on them the wine; # 
terwards macerate without heat 
for a week or longer, occalionall 
ſhaking the veſſel; laſtly, fra 
off the wine, 7 ; 
It will be convenient to W 
with the ders ſome wil 
ſand, well waſhed from dirt, 
prevent the aloes from cone 
ing, which it is apt to do apt 
being moiſtened. 


8 Edinb. 
Take of FR 


Socotorine aloes, one ounce; n 


7 


pounds. 
a | of the tinc- 


ture. 


Tuts medicine has long been 11 
at eſteem, not only as a cathar- 


ne diſſolving all that part of the 
des in which theſe qualities reſide, 
portion only of the leſs active re- 
aus matter being left, The aro» 
nie ingredients are added, to 
m the medicine, and ſomewhat 
eviate the ill flavour of the aloes. 
wella alba, or cloves, are faid, 
ung numerous materials that 
ve been made trial of, to anſwer 


oe preſcriptions, ſeems defigned 
promoting the ſtimulating vir- 
e of the aloes, and thus extend- 
gits action to further purpoſes 
in it is by itſelf capable of. Pro- 


n was made an ingredient in our 
mer pnarmacopœias: in a pre- 
ling edition of this work, the 
Kore is directed as follows: 
of --- e 

Aloes, eight ounces; 

Aſarum, | 

Cinnamon, 


tory, 

| mil 

e ardamom ſeeds, 

| heat daffron, each four drams; 
jonall Cochineal, a ſeruple; 


Mountain wine, ten pints. 

ur the wine on the other ingre- 
lients reduced into powder, di- 
zelt them together, and after- 
mrds ſtrain off the tincture for uſe. 
be tin@ura ſacra appears, from 


txcellent ſervice in languid, 
*$02tic habits, not only for 


Pritted in the laſt edition of the Pdinb; 
2 | 


duced into the habit, 10 as to be 
t but likewiſe as 4 timulus ; the 


b end the moſt ſucceſsfully. The - 
akeroot*, in the ſecond of the 


bly in the ſame intention, aſa- 


and then filter the tincture. 


experience, to be a medicine 


ning the primæ vie, but like- 


© 


wiſe for attenuating and diffolvirg 
viſcid jutces in the remoter parts, 
for ſtimulating the ſolids, Warm- 
ing the habit, promoting or er- 
citing the uterine purgations, and 
the bæmorrhoidal flux. 'The doſe, 
4 4 purgative, is from one to two 
ounees, or more: it may be intro- 


productive of excellent effects, as 
an alterant, by giving it in ſmall 


doſes, - at proper intervals; thus 


managed, it does not for a con- 


ſiderable time operate remarkably 


than that produced by the other 


common cathartics. - 


TINCTURA AD STOMA- 
| CHICOS. > 
Stomachic tinfture, 


Take of On 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Gentian root, each one ounte 
and a half; 


I 


Peruvian bark, in powder, two 


ounces ; 
Curaſſoa oranges, 
Leſſer centaury tops, _ 
Carduus ben ſeeds, each 
one ounce ; 84 
Iron filings (to be tied up in a 
bag) three ounces ; 
French white wine, one gallon, 


- Digeſt for the ſpace of three days, 


This tincture may likewiſe be made 
without the iron. 


Tuis tincture is a very effica 
cious medicine in weakneſs of the 


ſtomach and chylopoletic organs, 
and in a lax flaccid ſtate of the 


viſcera in general. It is here ren - 


dered much more elegant and grate- 
former edi- 
tions, by the rejection of ſome 
exceptionable ingredients, as ga- 


ful than as it ſtood in 


. 


a 
* 

0 
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langal, zedoary, camomile, and 
wormwood. The carduus ſeeds and 
centaury tops might ſtill perhaps 


be ſpared without injury, as they 


do not ſeem to have any virtues 


which gentian root does not poſ- 
ſeſs in a. greater degree. The 
Seville orange peel of former edi- 


tions is here exchanged for the 
unripe young fruit of the orange 
tree, called Curaſſao oranges, an 
article well adapted to compoſi- 


tions of this kind, being an aro- 
matic bitter of a very agreeable 


flavour. 


Take of 


TINCTURA THEBAICA. 
5 Thebaic tincture. 
Lond. 


Strained opium, two ounces; 

Cinnamon, 5 

Cloves, each one dram; 

Mountain wine, one pint. | 
Macerate without heat for a week, 

and then filter the tincture 

through paper. 


Tris is the LIQUID LAUDA- 
NUM of SYDENHAM, With the ex- 
change of Canary wine for moun- 


tain, and the omiſſion of an ounce | 


of ſaffron. The aromatics in the 
form above are in ſo ſmall quan- 


tity, that the preſcriber can ſcarce 


expect any conſiderable effect from 
them, the proportion of each that 
goes to a grain of opium, amount- 
ing to no more than the ſixteenth 
part of a grain. Even theſe mi- 
nute proportions, hawever, are in 
good meaſure ſufficient to take off 
the. ill odour of the opium, which 
ſeemg to be all that is intended by 
them. 1 FIND 
The principal advantages of ex- 
hibiting opium in this form are, 
that by being already diſſolved, it 
exerts itſelf the ſooner in the 
body; and that by ſome ,perſons, 
liquids are more F commodioully 


/ 
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therein may, in ſome caſes, he q 
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taken, than a bolus or pill, I 
common doſes of the .tinQure : 
from ten drops to forty, fifty, g 
more, en to the exipenci 
of the cafe. It were to be wit 
ed, that the doſe could be mar 
exactly aſcertained, by weight 9 
meaſure. ; as the drops may, x 
cording to different circumſtance 
vary in quantity, though in nun 
ber the ſame ; and as an end 


miſchievous conſequence. Tun 
ty drops contain, at a median 
about one grain of opium, or n 


ther, ſo much as that quantity ii: 
wine will extract from one gran te: 
for the liquor does not diſſolve M er 
whole ſubſtance of the opium, ni 
is the ſolution equivalent, in U 
effect, to the full quantity of q 

um employed in it. bY: 


A liquid opiate, free from. 
inconveniencies here complained 
will be deſcribed under the head 
ſpirituous tinctures. | 

19 
VINUM AROMATICUM. 
Alromatic wine. 
Take of 3300 LY 
. Cloves, | 

Ginger, each half an ounce; 

Cinnamon, | 

Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 

Canary wine, fix pints. 
Beat the ſpices into a coarſe po 

der, and ſteep them in the wi 

for ſome days; then paſs the 
quor through a ſtrainer. 


THr1s wine is a very high cl 
dial, and greatly commended | 
warming the habit and ſtrength 
ing the nervous ſyſtem. It is ſol 
of the ſpices as to require being 
luted for uſe, and to be taken dt 
in ſmall quantities at a time. 
ed with a little lemon juice, a6 
large proportion of milk, it i 
a pleaſant and uſeful whey in l 
fevers. 1 4 K 

N | Yi80 


2 


hap. 3. 


VIxuu ANTISCORBUTI c uu. 


1 Antiſcorbutie cbi ne. 

0 N 

tre of 3 
laeaves of, Buckbean, 

* Water-creſles, 

at Brooklime, . 

1 Dittander, 

. Scurvy-graſ, 


Jack-by-the-hedge, 
Roots of horſeradiſh, each one 
ounce 3 | pl 
Florence orris, two drams ; 

Whice wine, half a gallon. 

he herbs and roots, all freſh ga- 
thered and cut ſmall, are to be 
ſleeped in the wine, in a veſlel 
very cloſely ſtopt, for twenty- 
four hours; after which the wine 
15t0 be filtered for uſe. 


Tais compoſition 1s not ill con- 
wed for anſwering the purpoſe 
preſſed by its title; though ſome 
the ingredients are not unex- 


ceous brooklime is altogether in- 
pmificant in half a gallon of an. 
ion of ſuch powerful materi- 
b and it may be doubted whe- 
er the freſh orris root communi- 
ite any of its virtues to the li- 
bor, The roots of the Florentine, 
| well as of the common ortis, 
led in our gardens, are, while 
fu, ſtrong purgatives; but their 
Irative matter is ſo little diſ- 
ſed to ſolution in watery: men- 
a, that it ſeparates from the ex- 
tiled juices and ſettles to the bot- 


oh cog”. In drying they change their 
ded are; and the Florentine ſpe- 
nothing”, in a dry ſtate, might be an 
is ol addition, for giving an agree- 
zeing 4 Ie flavour to the wine. The fla- 
ken oP” which this root communicates 
e, MO "ous liquors, greatly reſembles 
e, and of raſpberries. | 
it tort | 
in VixuM scoxzUurieun 
ot cScorbutic wing, + 

VII 98 
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ptionable. An ounce of the her- 


* 
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- Garden ſcurvy-graſs, one hand- 
, jet? OR 
- Horſeradiſh” root, ſcraped, half 

dan ounce; . 


Winter's bark, two drams; 


Mountain wine, two pints. 


Let them ſteep together in the cold 


for three days. 


Tu Is wine is ſo far impregnated. 
with the virtues of the ingredients, 
as to do conſiderable ſervice in ſcor- 
butic habits. It is uſed chiefly in 
the ſpring, in the quantity. of a. 
common wine glaſs, two or three 
times, a day. Though far more. 
{imple than the preceding, it is not 
perhaps leſs efficacious. „ 


VIN Uu SCORBUTICUM 
Mur rINOII. | 
Muntingius's ſcorbutic wine. 
Take of | 6's 

The roots of the greater water- 

dock, fix ounces ; 

Gentian root, 

Liquorice, 

Cinnamon, 

Black pepper, 4-4 
Mace, each three ounces 
Saffron, two ounces; 

Mountain wine, ſixteen pints; 
Strong vinegar, four pints; 

Volks of three freſh eggs. | 

Reduce the roots and ſpices into a 
groſs powder, and pour on them 

. the wine, vinegar, and yolks of 

eggs. Digeſt the whole in a cloſe + 

veſſel, with a gentle warmth, 

for three days; and then. ftrain - 

out the liquor for uſe. 5 


2 
bl 


Taz author of this compoſition : 
recommends it as a medicine of in- 
fallible efficacy againſt inveterate 
ſcurvies, and all kinds of ſcorbutic 
complaints, particularly ſuch as are 
not accompanied with a fever or in- 
flammation : even palſies, and the 
venereal lues, he ſays, have yielded 
do it. The doſe ; 1s: from . # 


5 


— 


ſix ounces, to be taken in the morn« 


ing on an empty ſtomach, and con- 
tinued for fourteen or twenty days, 
or e ſome quantity of it is 
likewiſe to be mixed with the pa- 
tient's common drink, which he di- 
rects to be either good Rheniſh 
wine, or ſound malt liquors not too 
new. If the patient complain of 


heat, dryneſs, a violent cough, or 


Where there are any ſymptoms of a 
conſumption, the black pepper is 
ordered to be omitted, and the li- 
quorice increaſed in its room to fix 
ounces. „ 
A compoſition differing from the 


above only in the omiſſion of vine- 


0 gar, and employing ſpirit of wine 
for the menſtruum, is ſaid to have 

come into eſteem at Paris, againſt 
the gout. 


VinUM FEBRIPUGUM. | 
Febrifuge wine. 
| Paris. 
Take of | | 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces z Eu 
Rough red wine, two pints. 
Digeſt them together in a circula- 
_ tory veſſel, with a moderate heat, 
for forty-eight hours, occaſion. 
ally ſhaking the veſſel : then ſuf- 
fer the whole to cool, and paſs 
the wine through a ſtrainer. 


Tus is the preparation of bark 
made uſe of by ſir Robert Tabor 
or Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman 

reſiding in France) who was one 


of the firſt that retrieved the cha- 


racter of the medicine itſelf, at the 
time that ſome ill conſequences 


following its imprudent uſe had 


brought it into diſeſteem. He kept 
this preparation a ſecret, till Lewis 
XIV. purchaſed it for a conſide · 
rable ſum, and communicated it to 
the public. It was not however 
the preparation, but a proper me- 
thod of managing the medicine, 
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in thoſe intermittent fevers where 


thritic complaints, Two ound 


art Il! 
upon which the ſucceſs of his pr 
tice depended. See page 197,'| 
appears from experience, that thi 
wine is leſs certain in the eu 
agues, than the bark given in fb 
ſtance ; nor is it had. this i 
tention, for general uſe, to them 
tery infuſion deſcribed in page 271; 
the wine preventing its being tak 


ſo freely as is in many cafes requi 
ſite. It nevertheleſs has its us 


large quantity of the bark is ng 
neceſſary ; and is particularly {e 
viceable in a laxity and debility of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
Vinum GUAIACINUM, 
Take of 1 
Guaiacum wood, 
Yellow ſaunders, each two on 


Ces; | letel: 
Orange peel, dried, og 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, each int 

Ounce 3 mer 


Mountain wine, one gallon 
Let them fteep together for a week 

ond then ſtrain out the wine i 

uie. 8 6 


Tuis is a moderately warm at 
corroborating wine, It is uſedit 
nervous weakneſſes, in decays 0 
conſtitution from cold pituitous i 
mours ; and proves an uſeful pi 
ſervative againſt rheumatic and u 


or an ordinary wine glaſs, may 
taken two or three times a day, ll 
continued for a month or two. 


VinuM GUAIACINUM CUM 
5 HELLEBORO. 
Cuaiatum wine evith helltborts 
Take of A 
Guaiacum wood, 


Black hellebore root, each a 
Ounces 3 . je 
Leſſer cardamon ſeeds, Orang ; 


hap. 3. eee 
Orange peel, dried, each one 
ounce 3 3 

Mountain wine, four pints. 5 
er theſe ingredients ſteep together 
ſor a week or longer, and then 
drain out the wine for uſe, 


pon the warm, ſtimulating, de- 
ditruent qualities of this wine, it 


SEC 


Ll 


EDicaTeD ales are intended 

as diet-drinks in chronical 
diſpoſitions. There are two ways, 
{ inpregnating malt-liquors with 
e virtues of medicinal ſubſtances ; 
neerating the ſubject in the li- 
wr after the fermentation is com- 


dug with the liquor, or at leaſt 
ing it towards the end of the 
mentation, that, by the reſo- 
tive power of that 12 its 
nure may be opened, and its 
dicinal parts more fully extract - 


ve powers of many vegetables 
not only effectually extracted, 
t extended, as it were, by fer- 
mation: that ſo much pounded 


a knife, gives a flavour to a 


when the fermentation is finiſh- 
;the quantity of liquor to which 
gives a like impregnation, is 
Iparatively inconſiderable. 


CiREVISIA AMARAs 
Bitter Ale. 

Ike of 

Centian root, | 
non peel, freſh, each four 


ounces ; 


Long pepper, one ounce ; 


le, one gallon, WE 


Orang 


/ 
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letely finiſhed ; and fermenting it 
. Neumann obſerves, that the 


meg, as will lie on the point 


de vat of fermenting ale; where - 


Take of 


WGK een “ 
* 3 BET ER 
$ 
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may be. uſed, to good adyantage, | 
in cold phlegmatic habits, where 


the humours ſtagnate in the remote 


veſſels, and where there is a diſpo- 
fition to gouty, rheumatic, or hy- 
dropic diſorders. It is to be taken 


chiefly over night, in ſuch ſmall 


doſes as not to run off by ſtool. 


8 


T. | v. 


Ales, 


Let them fleep together without 
| heat. i | | 


Tuts is an agreeable bitter ſto. . 
machic ale, much ſuperior to the 
common purls, or any of the com- 
Poſitions of this kind in the ex- 
temporaneous recipe writers. + 


CxREVISI4 AFREIENS: 
Aperient Ale. 
Take of | 


Muſtard ſeed, unbruiſed,* ten 


ounces 's' - 1 80 
Lon birthwort root, fix ounces ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, two ounces z 


Savin tops, one Ounce z 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


Tunis is an uſeful aperient diet - 
drink in cachectie and chlorotic 
indiſpoſitions, and in all caſes 
where obſtruftions begin to form 
in the viſcera. It is to be taken, 
to the quantity of half a pint at a 
time, twice a d f...... . 


CEAEVISsIA Burr EI. 

Dr. Butler's abs „ 

Betony, J 
Sage, 

5 Any ONT 
Garden ſcurvy-grals, 


E 
Roman wormwood, each three 
handfuls ; 29 

Elecampane roots, 

* Horſeradiſh roots, each four 
ounces ; ' 

New ale, four gallons. 
The herbs and roots are to be put 
in a bag, and hung in the ale 
while it works. 


Tunis liquor has ſo far obtained 


among the common people, as to 


have been frequently made and 
ſold in public houſes. It is uſed 
in the ſpring, for purifying the 

blood, and preventing ſcorbutic 
diſorders. e 


CEREVISIA CEPHALICAs 
_ Cepbalic , ale. 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, ten ounces ; 
Muſtard ſeed, whole, fix ounces ; 


Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces ; 


Roſemary, or ſage, three ounces ; 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons.. 


Tux ingredients of this com- 
poſition are all of the warm and 
ſtimulating kind; and conſequent- 
ly tend to invigorate the nervous 
ſyſtem, and promote the circula- 
tion of the fluids. In palſies, epi- 
lepſies, and vertigoes, ſome bene- 
fit may be expected from this li- 
quor uſed as common drink. 


CrREVISIADIUN ET ICA. 
Diuretic ale. 
Take of 1 | 
Muſtard ſeed, whole, | 
Juniper berries, each eight 
ounces; 
Wild carrot ſeeds, three ounces ; 
Common wormwood, two ounces; 
New ſmall] ale, ten gallons, 
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- uſeful diet-drinks. Half a pintq 


dock roots were exchanged 


e * 
+ . We ens 4 Io Y 


Part If 
Take of 2 ò ̃ã PF NCö˙⅛nhn 
Broom tops, 
Muſtard ſeed, 

ieee; 
Flower-de-luce roots, 
Sharp-pointed dock roots, eail 
twelve oun ces 
Winter's bark, | 
Elder bark, | 
Wild carrot ſeeds, 
Juniper berries, each two poundy 
New ale, twelve gallons, 


each fixtey 


. In hydropic caſes, and corpy 
lent ſcorbutic habits, theſe aper 
ent and diuretic liquors ate. yen 


either may be taken 


; two or thre 
times a dax. ans 


CEREVISIA AD SCORBUTIC0, 


8 818 Scorbutic alt. E* 
Take of — 1 
Horſeradiſn root, freſh, * 

„„ penn; „ uf 
- Sharp-pointed dock roots, hal . 

' pound: : " 


Canella alba, two ounces; 
Buckbean leaves, freſh, eig 

: ounces : + or dried, tart 
ounces ; _ 5 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


In ſcorbutic ' diſorders, and it 
purities of the blood and Juice 
this liquor, uſed as common du 
generally does good ſervice.” ! 
the ingredients are very effec 

for the intention, and well ſuit 
to the form. If the ſharp- point 


thoſe of the great water dock, 


compoſition would be ſtill md 
powerful, 915 


"$8C 


i 


7 Spirituous 


the direct menſtruum of the 
ens and eſſential oils of veget- 
ibles ; and totally extracts theſe 
dive principles from ſundry veget- 
ble matters, which yield them to 


art, It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet 
ccharine matter of vegetables; 
nd generally, thoſe parts of ani- 
pal bodies, in which their pecu- 
ar ſmells and taſtes reſide. 

The virtues of many vegetables 
re extracted almoſt equally by 
ater and reQified ſpirit ; but in 
be watery and ſpirituous tinctures 
them there is this difference, 
hat the active parts, in the wa- 
y extractions, are blended with 
large proportion of inert gum- 
ly matter, on which their ſolu- 
liy in this menſtruum in great 
jeaſfure depends, while reQified 
pit extracts them almoſt pure 
om gum. Hence, when the ſpi- 
ſuous tinctures are mixed with 
ary liquors, a part of what the 
pit had taken up from the ſub- 
d generally ſeparates and ſub- 
les, on account of its having been 
ted from that matter which, be- 


08, 


| ſuit ddetable, made it ſoluble in water. 
pou! his however is not univerſal ; for 
pr e ative parts of ſome vegetables, 
Thy 


den extracted by rectified ſpirit, 
not precipitated by water, be- 
s almoſt equally diſſoluble in 
I menſtrua. | e | 


Pup. 3. Spirituaus Tinlures,. 


Dkeririzp fpirit of wine is 


ater either not at all, or only in 


- 


Is blended with it in the original 


Tindtures. 


RNectified ſpirit may be tinged by | 
vegetables of all colours, except 
blue. The leaves of plants in ge- 
neral, which give out but little of 
their natural colour to watery li- 
quors, communicate to ſpirit the 


whole of their green tincture, which 


for the moſt part proves elegant, 
though not very durable. 


Fixt alkaline ſalts deepen the 


colour of ſpirituous tinctures; and 
hence have been ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote the diſſolving power of the 
menſtruum, though this does not 
appear from experience: in the 
trials that have been made to de- 
termine this affair, no more was 
found to be taken up in the deep 


coloured tinctures, than in the pa- 


ler ones, and often not ſo much; 
if the alkali be added after the 
extraction of the tincture, it will 
heighten the colour as much as 
when mixed with the ingredients 
at firſt. Nor is the addition of 
theſe ſalts, in making tinctures, uſe- 


leſs only, but likewiſe prejudicial, 


as they, in general, injure the fla- 
vour of aromatics, and ſuperadd a 
quality, ſometimes contrary to the 
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intention of the medicine. Vola»® - 


Acids generally weaken it; unleſs 


when the acid has been previouſly - 


combined with the vinous ſpirit in- 


to a compound of new qualities, 
called dulcified ſpirit. 


CY 
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tile alkaline ſalts, in many caſes, 5 1 
promote the action of the ſpirit. | 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part If c 
General rules for extrafting tinfures ; from the Em 


 Pharmacopaia.” 


N | 85 | 
The vegetable ſubſtances ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
unleſs they are expreſsly ordered 

_ otherwiſe. They ſhould like- 
wiſe be cut and bruiſed, before 


the menſtruum is poured on 


them. 5 | 
5 II. 
If the digeſtion be performed in 
balneo, the whole ſucceſs de- 
pends upon a proper manage- 
ment of the fire: it ought to be 
all along nts unleſs the hard 
texture of the ſubje& ſhould re- 
quire it to be augmented ; in 
which caſe the heat may be in- 


creaſed ſo as to make the men- 


ſtruum holl a little, towards the 
end of the proceſs.  _- 
| ; 1 . 
Very large circulatory veſſels ought 
to be employed for this purpoſe, 
which ſhould be heated before 
they are luted together. 
__ Circulatory veſſels are 
which are ſo contrived, and of 
ſuch a height, that the vapour, 
which ariſes during the digeſtion, 


may be cooled and condenſed. in 


the upper part, and fall down 
again into the liquor below : by 
theſe means the diſſipation, both- 


of the ſpirit and of the volatile parts Take of 


of the ingredients, is prevented. 


They are generally compoſed of 


two long-necked matraſſes or bolt- 
-heads:;. the mouth of one of which 
is to be inſerted into that of the 
- other, and the juncture ſecured by 
2 piece of wet bladder, The uſe 
of heating the veſſels is to expel a 


part of the air; which otherwiſe, 


ee in the proceſs, would en- 
danger burſting them, or blowing 


et the uppermoſt matraſs. A ſingle 


nd 


- matraſs with a long neck, or wi 


The veſſel is to be frequently ſake 


thoſe, | 


a glaſs pipe inſerted into its mout 
is more commodious than the do 
ble veſſel. See page 44. 

I A IV 9 


during the digeſtion. 


a „ 

All tinctures ſhould be ſufferedi 

ſettle before they are commit 

either to the filter or ſtrainer. 

FEY 26 0 VI. 

In the tinctures (and diſtilled ſpiri 
likewiſe) deſigned for intem 
uſe, no other ſpirit (drawn fra 
malt, melaſſes, or other ferment 
ed matter) is to be uſed, t! 
that expreſely preſcribed. 

: VE» 


Refins and refinous gums pie 
tinctures more | ſucceſsfully, il 
after being ground into powde 
they be mixed with ſome whit 
ſand, well waſhed and drie 
which will prevent their ranum 
into lumps by the heat. If 
powders preſcribed be ſufhae! 
for this purpoſe, ſuch an « 
dition is unncceflary. _ 


'TINCTURA AMARA, 


We 7. 

Bitter tindture. bf] 

1 | 

i TIN 

Gentian root, two ounce: 
Yellow rind of Seville orany 

peel, dried, one ounce; ake c 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, fre Cin: 


from the huſks, half an our Lefe 


Proof ſpirit, two-pints. fre 
Digeſt without heat, and firain OW Long 
the tincture. Ging 

£7 | LE: | Proof 
Tunis is a very elegant ſpia tet 
ous bitter. As the preparation i train 


deſigned for keeping, lemon pe rat, 
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Chap. 3. Spi itucus 
an excellent ingredient in the wa- 
tery bitter infuſions, has, on ac» 
count of the periſhableneſs of its 


damom ſeeds are here a very com- 
modious ingredient, as in this ſpi- 
ntuous menſtruum they are free 
fom the inconvenience” with which 
they are attended in other liquors, of 
rendering them untranſparent. The 
Edinburgh pharmacopia has a 
compoſition ſimilar in intention to 
this, under the title of 


S Stomachic elixir. 

wake of | © | | 
Gentian root, two ounces 
Curaſſao oranges, one ounce ; - 


ounce ; _ | 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
| French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſteep for three days, and 
then filter the elixir. 8 5 


Tais elixir differs from that of 
omer editions, in the ſubſtitution 
it Curafſao oranges to freſh orange 


muß ee, and in the addition of half 
Hi ounce of Virginian ſnakeroot. 
LcThe fiſt is a grateful aromatic 
iner, and the latter ſuperadds a 


exree of pungency coincidin: 
| nth the intention. Both this — 


Neful ſtomachic bitters. 8 


IINCTURA AROMATICA, 
'E Aromatic tincture. 
orany Lond, | 

ake of ; 


Cinnamon, fix drams 3 _ 
ler cardamom ſeeds, freed 


Ginger, each two drams ; 


wo ſpirit, two pints. 


tan off the tinQure, 
Tals is a very warm aromatic, 


Tincturet. 
too much ſo to be given without 
"dilution. A tea ſpoonful or two _ 
may be taken in wine, or any other 
favour, no place in this. The car- convenient vehicle, in languors, 
"weakneſs of the ſtomach, flatulen- 

cies, and fimilar complaints, 
ſtomachĩe tincture deſcribed here- 

after, is ſimilar in intention to this, 


| ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. © 


Virginian ſnakeroot, half an 


le preceding compoſition are very 


ien the huſks, three drams; 
us pepper, 1 


elt without heat, and | then. 


5 . 


The 


but contrived leſs hot of the ſpices, 
that it may be taken by itſelf. 


* TINCTURA AROMA TCA. 


Aromatic tincture. 


"Talks of | BER 


Cinnamon, fix drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, one ounce; 
Garden angelica root, three 
x 5 4 * 
ong pepper, two drams; 
Proof ſpirit, two pounds and an 
Rail. | 


\ Ts preparation is improved 


from the preceding editions, by the 


omiſſion of ſome articles either ſu=- - 


perfluous or foreign to the inten- 
tion; galangal, gentian, zedoary, 
and bayberries. As now reform- 


_ ed, it is a ſufficiently elegant wafm _ 
aromatic, OY OO 3 


TIN CTURA BALSAMICA. © 


Balſamic. tincture. 


Roe +: : Edinb. , 
Take of 
' Balſam of 

and a half; 


Pl 


opaiba, one ounce - 


Balſam of Peru, half an ounce; | | - 


Engliſh ſaffron, one dram ; 


| Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 


Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 
| 15 a ſand heat, for three days; 
and, then, paſs the tincture thro? « 
a ſtrainer. „ apo 


Tas tincture * an excellent 1 


balſamic, both for internal and ex- 
ternal purpoſes. It is uſually * 
s given, 
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given, in doſes of ten, twenty, or 
thirty drops, in the fluor albus, 
gleets, cachexies, ſome kinds of 
aſthmas, and nephritic complaints, 
for ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, and corroborating the ner- 
vous ſyſtem in general. Some 
caution is requiſite in the uſe of 
theſe reſinous warm medicines : in 
cold, languid, phlegmatic habits, 
they h | 
effects; but in bilious and ple- 


thoric conſtitutions, where there is 


any tendency to inflammation, or 
immoderate heat, they are mani- 
feſtly prejudicial, and raiſe or. con- 
tinue febrile ſymptoms, 


* TINCTURA CANTHARI- 
. 
Tincture of cantharides. 


| Lond. 
- Take of: - | 
| Cantharides, bruiſed, two drams; 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Proof ſpirit, a pint and a half. 
Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filter the tincture through 


| aper. 

a 3 Edinb. 
Take of ef 
Cantharides, one dram ; 
Proof ſpirit, one pound. 
Digeſt four days, and filter, 


Taxs s tinctures poſſeſs the whole 
virtues of the fly, and are the only 


_ Preparations of it deſigned. for in- 


ternal uſe; tinctures being by far 
the moſt commodious and ſafe form 
for the exhibition of this active 
drug. If any additional ſubſtances 
mould be thought requiſite for pro- 
moting the effect of the cantharides, 
whether as a diuretic, as a detergent 
in ulcerations of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, or as a ſpecific reſtringent of 
ſeminal gleets and the fluor albus, 
they are more advantageouilly join- 
ed extemporaneouſly to the tinc- 


ture, or interpoſed by themſelves 


doſe of theſe tinctures is 


ave. for the moſt part good 


| Take of 
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Sulu 
to twenty rk 0 which may 
2 . ; 
taken in a glaſs of water, or ay 
other more agreeable liquor, twig 
a day; and increaſed by two g 
three drops at a time, according i 
the effect. On 


FINCTURA CARDAMONI, 
Tincture of cardamoms. 


- * Lonas 
Take of „ 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, hakked 
half a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and firainth 
tincture, . 


at proper intervals. Th 


Tier of cardamon 
has been in uſe for a confiderabl 
time, though now firſt received in 
the diſpenſatory. It is a plealan 
warm cordial, and may be take 
along with any proper vehiele, ft 
a dram tp a ſpoonful or two. 


TINCTURA CASTOREI 
Tindture of caſtor. 
Lens. 


Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, , vv 
_ ounces z; | 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
' Digeſt for ten days without bes 
and ſtrain off the tincture. 


Edinb. 

Take of e 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce and 
half; 3 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, © 

po undd; e 


Macerate for ſix days, and train, 


Ax alkaline ſalt was forme 
added in this "laſt preſcriptio 
which is here judiciouſly reje&* 
as being at leaſt an uſeleſs, if ut 
prejudicial ingredient, It has bei 


diſputed, whether a, weak * 6 


„ . 
lied ſpirit, and cold or warm di- 
efion, be preferable for making this 
ure. To determine this point, 


ought. ** Some fine Siberia caſ- 
tor having been infuſed in good 
French brandy, without heat, 
for twenty days, the tincture 
proved very weak : on the fame 
individual caſtor (the magma or 
« refiduum of the former ee es 
© the ſame quantity of rectified 
« ſpirit was poured, as before of 
© brandy ; and after a few hours 
warm digeſtion, a tincture was 


other.“ But this experiment is 
jot ſatisfactory; the effects of the 
wo menſtrua, and of heat, having 
been reſpectively compared in very 
liferent circumſtances. From the 
trials which I have made, it ap- 


but hear, gives out its finer and 
not grateful parts to either ſpirit, 
nore perfectly to the rectified; that 
beat enables both menſtrua to ex- 
at the greateſt part of its groſſer 
id more nauſeous matter ; and 
lat proof ſpirit extracts this laſt 
ore readily than rectified. | 


tended in moſt kinds of nervous 


the latter it ſometimes does ſer- 
ice, though many have complained 
fits proving ineffectual. The doſe 
from twenty drops to forty, fifty, 


Ir more, 


TINCTURA CASTOREI 
0 COMPOSITA. | 
Compound tincture of caſtor. 

Edinb. 2 5 
ike of | | 


Ruffia caſtor, one ounce ; 
Alafetida, half an ounce ; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
, one pound. 3 
Pigeſt for ſix days in a cloſe-ſtopt 
pual, frequently ſhaking the 


 Spirituous Tinftures. © 


de following experiment has been 


extracted much ſtronger than the 


ears, that caſtor, macerated with- - 


ee 1. þ alba bs 


The tincture of caſtor is recom- 


omplaints, and hyſteric diſorders: 


for a long time 


which does 
e 
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8 1 
4 3 
veſſel; and then ſtrain the tincꝰ 
Tais compoſition is a medicine 
of real efficacy, particularly in 
hyſterical diforders, and the ſeveral 


9 an which accompany them. 


he volatile ofly ſpirit, here in- 
tended, is the ſecond of thoſe here, 
after deſcribed under that title. It 
is an excellent menſtruum both for 
the caſtor and the aſafetida, and 
greatly adds to their virtues. 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMͤI. 
Tintture of cinnamon, 
| Lond. F 
Take of e bes 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, a pint. — 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tind nm. 


Tu tincture of cinnamon poſ- 
ſeſſes the reſtringent virtues of the 
cinnamon, as well as its aromatic 
cordial ones; and, in this reſpect, 


it differs from the diſtilled waters 


PERU xIANI SIMPLEX. 
Simple tincture of Peruvian bark. - 


Tens, 

TI 3 

Peruvian bark, four ounces; _ 

Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 3 

A medicine of this kind has been 
retty' much in 
eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
ſhops, though but lately received 
into the diſpenſatory. Some have 
employed highly- rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine as a menſtruum ; which they 
have taken care fully to ſaturate, 
by digeſtion on a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thought ta 
aſſiſt the action of the ſpirit, by the 
addition of a little fixt alkaline ſalt, 
not, however, appear 

| 10 


T' £0 be of any adyantage; and others 


have. given the preference to the 
_ vitriolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, 
- by giving a greater conſiſtence to 
the ſpirit, to enable it to ſuſtain 
more than it would be capable of 
doing by itſelf; at the ſame time 
that the acid improves the medi- 
cine, by increaſing the roughneſs 
of the} bark. This laſt tincture, 
and that made with rectified ſpirit, 
have their advantages; though for 
general uſe, the above-directed is 
the moſt convenient of any, the 
Proof ſpirit extracting nearly all the 
virtues of the bark. It may be 
given from a tea-ſpoonful to half 
an ounce, or an ounce, according to 
the different purpoſes it is intended 
to anſwer. See PERUYIANUS COR- 


TINCTURA CORTICIS PERU. 
VIANI VOLATILIS. 
Volatile tin&ure of Peruvian bark. 


2 Lond. 
Take of 3 | 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac,. two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel cloſe 
ſtopt; and afterwards ſtrain the 
tincture. 


Tuis tincture is but lightly im- 
2 nated with the virtues of the 
; and 1s ſo acrimonious, that 

the largeſt doſe, which can with 
ſafety be given of it, can contain 
only a very ſmall quantity of the 
ſubject. The medicine neverthe- 
leſs has its uſes, and may be ſer- 
viceable in ſome. caſes where the 
ſtronger are improper, as in diffi- 
culty of breathing, obſtructions, 
and opprefſions of the breaſt, 
Stronger tinctures of this kind may 
be obtained by means of dulcified 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or the ſpirit 
Prepared with quicklime. All the 
three may be employed where a 
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quired, as at the cloſe of the cored 
intermittents, in weakneſs of dj 
tion, attended with a cold ſenſatin 


effects from g tincture jn dulcife 
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Pag 


large quantity of bark is not n 


at the ſtomach, and ſome flux 

articularly thoſe from the uten 
where the circulation is Janpuil 
the fibres relaxed, and where then 
is a periodical return of flight f 
veriſh complaints, In theſe cafe 
I have often experienced falut; 


ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, given toil 
quantity of a tea ſpoonful five q 
fix times a day, in any appropyuts 
vehicles. „„ 


TINCTURACORTIGIS RN 
PIANI. COMP. 
Compound tincture of Peruvia 

bartl, 

Aas. 


Take of „ 
Peruvian bark, in powder, tin 
ounces; 1 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
__ _Gentian, each two drams; 
French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſteep together for tin 
days, and afterwards. filter i 
tincture, e 


Tux ſubſtances here joined | 
the bark, in many caſes, prod 
its efficacy in the cure of intermi 
tents; and not unfrequently, 
abſolutely neceſſary. In ſome di 
habits, particularly where theJuid 
are ſluggiſh and tenacious, the f 
cera and abdominal glands d 
ſtructed, the bark, by itlelf, pro 
unſucceſsful, if not . injurious 
whilſt, given in conjunction Wn 
corroborant ſtqmachies and ded 
ſtruents, it rarely fails of the d 
effect. Gentian and Virgo 
ſnakeroot are among the belt 4 
ditions for the purpole ; to whit 
it is often neceſſary to join en- 
beate medicines alſo. | 


er 


* 


IIe TURA CROCL.. 


te 
re df Tincture of + one 
"gl Edinb * | 


Take of | 
Engliſh ab one ounce; 


Proof ſpirit, fifteen ounces; 
digeſt for ſeven A and ſtrain, : 


| Tars tinQure i 18 ! in virtue 
o the ſaffron wine. A ſpirituous 
nenſtruum is here preferred to the 


former retains its elegant colour 
hunger, andi is not apt to depoſit, in 
keeping, any part of what it had 
aken up from the ſaffron. The 
ops. have been accuſtomed to em- 
ploy treacle water as a menſtruum 
for ſaffron, with a view to promote 
Its efficacy in the intention of an 
lleripharmic; ; but the acid in that 
. water ſoon deſtroys the 
olour © the tincture. 


TINCTI URA F ETIDA. 
Fetid tincture. 
Lond. 


via 


Take of | 
Aſafetida, four © ounces z 

Redtified ſpiritof wine, two pints. 
Digeſt and gs 5 12 0 
Tais ne now received into 
the pharmacopceia, has been in uſe 
ra conſiderable time. It poſleſſes 
tte virtues of the aſaſedita itſelf ; 
and may be given from ten drops to 
bſty or ſixty, It was firſt — oc 

the college to be made with 
Ipitt ; 
afetida than a rectified one, but 
the tincture proves turbid; and 
lberefore rectified ſpirit, which ex- 
nts a tranſparent one, is very 
ultly preferred. 


TINCTURA FULIGINIS. >. 
Tincture 4 ſoot, 


Take of 
ood ſoot, two ounces z 


} 


407 4 mere, 


oy Dig and ſtrain. 


this diſſolves more of the 


32 1 
Aſafetida, one ounce; Sh | 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 


" 


| Take af. 8 


Shining wood- ſoot, one ounce; - 

Aſafetida, half an ounce ; 

_ ReRikied ſpirit of wine, 

Proof ſpirit, of each halfa pound. 
Digeſt ix mo 11 ſtrain. 


vine, as a tincture drawn with the 


Taz Ry ſpirit { 1 not liable to 
the ſame ohjection here as in the 
foregoing tincture; for when ſoot 
is added, whatever ſpirit be em- 
employed, the tincture will not 
prove tranſparent. Fuller, in his 

harmacopœia domeſtica, has a 


medicine under the title of Hrs- 

3 
only with a little myrrh, which is 
no very material addition to aſafe- 


'TERIC TINCTURE, fimilar to theſe, ; 


tida and ſoot. Theſe medicines 
are found ſerviceable, not only in 


hyſteric caſes, but likewiſe in other | 


nervous diſorders. They may be 


given from a tea-ſpoonful to om: 1 
mon e twice a . = 


INCI URA GUAIACINA 
VOLATILIS. 


Valatile tinfture of guaiacum. FE 
* 


0 
% 


Take of 0 
Cm uaiacum, fon ounces f > wa; 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, 4 pint 
and a half, 


Digeſt without 3 in a veſſel 


cloſe ſtopt; and afterwards let 


n ho FEI WIOIN'® A 


ſtrainer, L 


Tars i is @ very ** ad effi- 


cacious tincture; the volatile ſpirit - 


excellently diſſolving the guth, and, 


at the ſame time, promoting its 
medicinal virtue. 


In rheumatic 


caſes, a tea-ſpoonful, taken every | 


morning and evening in any con- 


X 19 . venienf 


venient vehicle, has 


"$88 
gular ſervice. 


TINCTURA JALAPIL 
Tincture of jalap. 
nd. 


"I Lo 

Take of | | 

Jalap root, eight ounces; | 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. - 

After proper digeſtion, ſtrain off 
the tincture. EE 


+ * 


Tuis tincture is an uſeful and 


mild purgative, the menſtruum, 


here employed, taking up ſo much 
of the gummy parts, as corrects the 
griping quality with which the reſin 


is attended. It may be taken by it- 


ſelf from a dram to half an ounce; 
or mixed in ſmaller quantity with 
cathartic infuſions, or the like. 


TINCTURA JALAPPA. 
Tincture of jalap. 
r 
Take of . 

ö Jalap root, three ounces; 
roof ſpirit, fifteen ounces. 
* Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


RecTiyied ſpirit of wine was 
formerly ordered for the prepara- 
tion of this tincture; but reQified 
ſpirit, diſſolving little more than 
the pure reſinous parts of the jalap, 
rendered the uſe of the medicine 
ſomewhat leſs commodious than 


that of the tincture prepared with 
Moſt of the tinctures 


Proof ſpirit. 
made in reQiked ſpirit, diluted with 


water ſo as to be fit for taking, form 


a turbid white mixture: many of 
them are ſafely taken in this form, 


without any further addition ; but | 


the cathartic ones are never to be 


ventured on without an admixture - 


of ſyrup or mucilage to keep the 
reſin united with the liquor; for if 
it ſeparate; in its pure undivided 
ate, it never fails to produce vio- 


lent grjpes. 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 
proved of fin- 


virtue of jalap reſides in itt rein 


ſome ſorts yielding five, and other 


different quantities of reſin, and con 
. ſequently prove different in degreq 


_ againſt the tincture does not read 


certainly behoves the apothecary i 
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Part Ill 

Some have preferred to che tize 
ture of jalap, a ſolution in ſpire 
wine of a known quantity of th 
reſin extracted from the root; wi 
obſerve, that this ſolution is man 
certain in ſtrength than any ting 
ture that can be drawn from th 
root directly. For, as the Purgating 


fte 
1 d 
dot. 


and as all jalap appears, from en 
riment, not to be equally refino 


not three ounces of reſin from fr 
teen ; it follows, that although the 
root be always taken in'the fan 
proportion as the menſtruum, n 
the menſtruum always of the ſan 
ſtrength, it may nevertheleſs, ac 
cording to the degree of gooduel 
of the jalap, be impregnated wit 


of efficacy. Though this object 
ſo far as ſome ſeem to ſuppoſe, i 


be careful in the choice of the rot 
The inferior ſorts may be employt( 
for making the re/ina jalapit, whid 
they yield in as great perfe&ion 
though not in ſo large quantity 
as the beſt. Neumann thinks ene 
the worm-eaten jalap as good, id 


that purpoſe, as any other. anec 
_ TINCTURA JALAPPE NN. 
- COMPOSITA, *y 
Compound tincture of jalap. Mud: 
Eainb. 
Take of rg » 
Jalap, fix drams; - _ 
Black hellebore roots, dhe 
e Fake 
Juniper berries, G 


Guaiacum ſhavi 
an ounce ; _ bY 
French brandy, a pint anda hal 
Digeſt for three days, and al 

| wards ſtrain the tincture. 
; 2-7 460 ll 


f 


ngs, each ha 
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hap. 3. pirituous Tindures, 313 
Tais tincture requĩres to be taken vice in all kinds of defluxions, ca- 
j larger quantity _ either of the tarrhs, Iooſeneſſes, uterine fluors, an 
foregoinge If intended to act fully fimilar diforders, where mild aftrin- 
a Cathartic, it may, in ſome caſes, gent medicines are indicated. Two 
be employed to advantage, in ſmall or three tea-ſpoonfuls may be taken 
Joſes, as an alterant. The quan- every now and then, in red wine, 
ry of the purgative materials, that or any other proper vehicle. 

nes to an Ounce of the tincture, is OO | 
Cfreen grains of jalap, and ſeven  TINCTURA LACCE, 


- ad a half of the black hellebore Tinture e ? um- lac. ; 

08; root, i | 5 Op £ . Re | F 75 oy by 5 | 

_ 3 CI 1 
TINCTURA JAPONICA. ' Gum-lac, powdered, un onntes_ 


am 8 irit of ſcurvy- raſs, a int and | 
| Lond, * half. {IE £3 2 | 
— \ Digeſt in a ſand-heat for ſix days: 
zan earth, three ounces ; after which, ſtrain off the tinc- 
al Cinnamon, two ounces 3 | ture. We . 
a beoof ſpirit, two pints, h bs | 3 


ſter a proper digeſtion, let the Puls tincture is principally em- 
| tincture be paſſed through a ployed for ſtrengthening the gums, 
TT rainer. ö 35 and in bleedings and ſcorbutic _— 
F +, ulcerations of them: it may, 
, Atincture of this Kind, with the ad- fitted for uſe in theſe b by 
ion of Peruvian bark, ambergris, mixing it with honey of roſes, or the. 
and muſk, to the ingredients above like. Some recommend it inter- 
rected, was formerly kept in the nally againſt ſcorbutic complaints, 
W The tincture here received and as a corroborant in glects, fe- 
dio preferable for general uſe. Where male weakneſſes, &c. Its warmth, 
ly other ingredients are required, ungency, and manifeſtly aſtringent 
exel iuctures of them may be occaſio- bitterin taſte, point out its virtues, 
„ mixed with this in extempo- in theſe caſes, to be conſiderable, 
acous preſcription. The cinna- though common practice, among 
non is a very uſeful addition to us. has not yet received it. | 
tie Japan earth, not only as "Refs | e ooh GK 
farms the ſtomach, &c. but like- TINCTURA FLORUM MAR. 
"ſe as it improves the roughneſs „ e 


he nd aſtringency of the other. Tan of the martial flowers. 
* TINCTURA R KINO. qahear's i 
Tincture of gum kino. Martial flowers, four ounce: ; 
| Edinb. Proof ſpirit, one pint. 
lake of | Digeſt and ftrain, ith 


Gum kino, two ounces 3 


a - : 4 p 4 


ahi gp  Tinflure of irols _ | 

| after zelt eight days, and ſtrain off the ©  Edinb. 1 
ers. , Rs 
1 e Iron filings, purified and reduced 
*HESE tinctures are of good ſer- to powder, three ounces; 


Marine 


OJ 
wh 
FP 
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Marine acid, enough to diſſolve 
the poder. 88 
Digeſt with a gentle heat, and, 
when the powder is diſſolved, 
add ſuch a quantity of ſpirit of 
wine as will make up the whole 
liquor two pounds. Y 


- TINCTURA MARTIS IN SPI- 
mu SRETH- SALIS. 

Tindture of iron in ſpirit of ſalt, 

N Lond. | 
Take of | 

Iron filings, half a pound ; 

_ — Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, three 


pounds ; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 


| pints, | 

Digeſt the iron filings in the ſpirit of 
” falt, without heat, as long as the 
ſpirit acts upon the iron. After 


the feces have ſubſided, evaporate 


the liquor to one pound, and 
add thereto the vinous ſpirit. 


Air the tinctures of ſteel are 
no other than real ſolutions of the 
metal made. in acids, and com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits. 'The 
three tinctures, here directed, dif- 

fer from one another only in 
ſtrength, the acid being the ſame 
in all: the firſt is the weakeſt, and 
the laſt the ſtrongeſt. In a former 
eee there was a tincture 
rom the matter which remains af: 
ter the ſyblimation of the martial 
flowers; which, though it appears 
to be a good one, is now expunged 
as ſuperfluous. Some have recom - 
mended dulcified ſpirit of nitre as 
a menſtruum; but though this rea- 
_ dily diſſolves the metal, it does not 
keep it ſuſpended. The marine is 
the only acid that can be employed 
for this uſe. . 

All theſe tinctures are greatly 
preferable to the calces or croci of 
iron, as being not only more ſpee- 
dy, but likewiſe more certain in 


the tinctures ſcarce ever fail, m 
vehicle; though it is ſeldom af 


of ſalt, which is exceedingly fron 
of the iron. *> mY 0 


larly ſerviceable in uterine obi 


the tincture may be taken 1 


. : * 
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w_ operation: the latter, in (i 
caſes, | 


aſs off through the ine 
nal tube with little acc r. 


ten to twenty drops of either of i 
tinctures, may be taken two o 
three times a day, in any prod 


viſable to extend the doſe ſo fy; 
the laſt of the quantities, eſpecial 
in regard to the tincture in ſpirg 


: ; 8 | V 

TINCTURA MELAMPODIIS ? 

Tincture of melampodium, on Wi" 

15 bBlact hellabore. 4 

Lond. and Edinhb, Tak 

Take of s 1 
Black helle bore roots, four on 

e 


Cochineal, two ſcruples; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt them together, and after 
wards filter the tincture throu 
paper. Yong 


THr1s is perhaps the beſt prepi 
ration of hellebore, when delipt 
ed for an alterative, the men 
um here employed extraQing 
whole of its virtues. It has bi 
found, from experience, partici 


tions: in ſanguine conltitutionl 
where chalybeates are hurtful, | 
ſeldom fails of exciting the ml 
ſtrual evacuations, and remoll 
the ill conſequences of their {i 
preſſion. So great is the pot 
of this medicine, that Where 
from an ill conformation of f 
parts, or other cauſes, the expect 
diſcharge does not ſucceed upon 
uſe of it, the blood, as Dr. Me 
has obſerved, is ſo forcibly prop 
led, as to make its way throlf 
other paſſages. A tea poonfull 
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Chap. 3» _ Spirituous Tinfures. 


Jay, in warm water, or any other 
Lonvenient vehicle. | 

The college of Edinburgh had 
ſormerly a tincture of this root with 
hne. Proof ** is undoubtedly 
breferable, bot! 


as a menſtruum, 


eſteems it in all languid eaſes, pro- 


ceeding from ſimple inaQtivity ; in 


thoſe female diforders which are 


occaſioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
- luggiſh indiſpoſition of the hu- 
mours, and. a relaxation of the - 


— 4 
g „ 
6 


und as being better calculated for 
keeping. | EE 


'TINCTURA MYRRHE. 


veſſels ; in the fluor albus, and all © 
_ diſeaſesarifing from a ſingular cauſe. 

The doſe is from fifteen drops to 

ny or more. The might 60 2h may 

T; 1. oubtleſs be given in theſe caſes 
— to advantage; though with us, it 


ake of 5 755 is more commonly uſed externally, _ 


Myrrh, three ounces 3 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

lifter due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
tincture. — 

Eadinb. 

Take of BY 
Myrrh, three ounces ; » | 
ReQtified ſpirit of wine, two 

pounds and a half. FINE 


Jigeſt ten days, and ftrain off the 


| | 


Taz pharmaceutical writers in 


general have been of opinion, that 


jo good tincture can be drawn 
rom myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, 
mhout the aſſiſtance of fixt alka- 
ne ſalts. But it appears from 
per experiments, that theſe ſalts 
Inly heighten the colour of the tinc- 
ure, without enabling the men 
um to diſſolve any more than it 
yould by itſelf, Rectified ſpirit 
rracts, without any addition, all 
bat part of the myrrh, in which 
ts peculiar ſmell and taſte reſide, 
2. the reſin : and proof ſpirit diſ- 
dives almoſt the whole drug, except 
mpurities, res oo 
Tinckure of myrrh is recom- 
tended internally for warming the 
abit, attenuating - viſcid juices, 
engthening the ſolids, opening 


bürnctions, particularly thoſe of 


e uterine veſſels, and reſiſting 


relation, Boerhaave peacy 


% ” 


 TINCTURA MYRRHE 


for cleanſing foul ulcers, and pro- 
moting the exfoliation of carious 


bones. 


ET 
 ALQES. EE 


Tinfure of myrrh and alas. 


Edxinb. . 


Myrrh, in powders, ae anne IJ 


and a hal 3 | | 
Hepatic aloes, in powder, one 
'. ounce ; CEE 
| Reftified ſpirit of 


pints. 


Ls 


ſtr ained off, | 


Tuis tincture is employed _—_ - 


in chirurgical dreflings, for clean 


ing foul ulcers, reſtraining the 


progreſs of gangrenes, &. in which 
intention the aloes is an uſeful ad- 
dition to the myrrh. The hepatic 
aloes is reckoned more effectual for 


theſe purpoſes than the finer Socq- - 


torine. 


TIN CTURA OPIL, vulgo LAU. 


PDANUM LIQUIDUM. + 


; liguid laudanum. 


ts Edinb. 
Take of Pg . 


p 27 


5 * - 
* 

1 CY 

1 1 


ine, * 8 


Digeſt in a ſand-heat for fix days, 1 
and then let the tincture be 


* 


Tinfure of opium, commonly called : 


7 Spirituous 95 


— 
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Spirituqus cinnamon water, one 
pound and an half. TN 
| Digeſt four days, and filter. 


Tus is a very elegant liquid 


Opiate, the menſtruum diſſolving 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
opium, and effectually covering its 

Ill flavour. The proportion of 
menſtruum is ſomewhat larger than 
zn the vinous tincture formerly de- 
feribed: one grain of opium goes 
to about twenty drops of that tinc- 
ture, and twenty-five of this: ne- 
vertheleſs, as there appears to be 
more of the opium diſſolved here 


than in the other, this tincture may 


Mbly be the ſtronger of the two. 
It were to be wiſhed that the ſhops 
Were furniſhed with a liquid opiate, 
in which the proportion of men- 
ſtruum was ſtill much larger, ſo as 
to admit of the doſe being deter- 
mined by weight or meaſure; the 
method, by drops, ſeeming too 
precarious for a medicine of ſo 
Powerful a kind. The following 
preparation is contrived with this 
view. 


Take of „N 
Thebaic extract, half a dram; 
Highly-reQified ſpirit of wine, 

called alcohol, ten ounces; 
Simple cinnamon water, twenty 
Ounces, 
Digeſt them together until the 
opium is .diſſolved, and then fil- 
ter the ſolution through paper. 


Tus preparation I apprehend 
to be free from all the inconvenien- 


cies attending the common opiate 


tinctures. The menſtruum diſ- 
ſolves the whole of the opium ex- 
cept the impurities, and conſe- 


quently the tincture is not liable 


to any uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength. 


one grain of opium is contained 


x R „ 
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Pharmaceutical : 


wine nor proof ſpirit are fo wel 


article be of much importance 
any intention, in the {mall qual 


; The doſe may be aſ- 
-  certained to the greateſt exactneſs: 


r ** "0 Kory + 7 
. N J : 
$ . r // r 
p 2 Whos ee e 
. Re Earn Bt 


Preparat ons. 4 Part ma: 


in one ounce by meaſure, wii 
is equal nearly to ſeven drams 
weight. Neitker the tinQure { 


adapted for keeping, as could . 


wiſhed ; in long ſtanding, a yu p 
of the opium is erde throw K 
off from both, and conſequent Fn 
the tinctures become gradual G 
weaker: the part which this 5 
parates, amounts ſometimes, a | Pr 
have been informed, to near on ; 
fourth of the quantity of opiun wii 


firſt diſſolved; it floats on the ſu 
face of the vinous tincture, and} 
the ſpirituous ſinks to the botton 


In; the preparation here recon 0 
mended, it has not been obſen 2 
that any ſeparation happens. if 
Inftead of the cinnamon wat le 
Pure water may be employed | 6 
the mixture; and where au e 
tic additions are wanted, either] A 
a medicinal intention, or for coe _ 
ing the ill ſmell of the opun - 
any proper tincture or diu 45 
water may be extemporaneoul 4 
joined. Saffron, an addition en 
ployed by the Edinburgh coll 1. 


has been looked upon as a con 
tor of opium; but the qualities 
was ſuppoſed to correct, are merel 
imaginary * nor indeed can ti 


tity that enters a doſe of the ti 
ture; a grain of opium being 
companied with only half a gia 
of ſaffron. 5 


TINCTURA RHABARBANESh 
SPIRITUOSA, _ Wer 
Spirituous tindture of rhubai - 
5 „ | dei 
Take of „ 


Rhubarb, two ounces; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huke 
half an once: _ 
Saffron, two drams 3 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. Pig 


hap. z- 


digeſt without. wa and firain off 
the tincture for ule. 


TINCTURA RHEI AMARA. 
Bitter tincture of rhubarb. 


din o* 


Take of 

Rhubarb, two ounces; 

Gentian root, half an ouncte; 

Virginian ſnakeroot, one dram 3 

Proof ſpirit, two pounds and an 
half. 

Jizeſt ſeven days, and ſtrain off. 


TINCTURA RHE buLels. 

Sweet tincture of rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take of 

Rhubarb, two ounces ; 

Leſſer cardamoms, half an ounce; 

rench brandy, two pints. 

igeſt for two days; and then, 

having ſtrained out the tincture, 

add to it four ounces of white 

ſugar-candy, 


ed. 


Tus laſt of cheſs preparations is 
mewhat improved from the for- 
er edition, TWO ounces of liquo- 
ce and one of raiſins are ſup» 
lied by an increaſe of the ſugar ; 
id two drams of canella Alba, 
increaſing the cardamom ſeeds 
om two to four drams. 

All the foregoing tinctures of 


ics and corroborants, as well 
purgatives. Spirituous liquors 
cellently extract thoſe parts of 
be rhubarb in which the two firſt 
ulities reſide, and the additional 
deredients conſiderably promote 
beir efficacy, In weakneſs of the 
aach, indigeſtion, laxity of the 
iteflines, diarrhœas, cholicky and 
ther like complaints, theſe medi- 


ice. The ſecond 1 is wes in WET 


U 


Spirituoue Tindtures. 


mittents, particularly 


in powder, and 
digeſt again until the ſugar 1s 


dubarb are deſigned as ſtoma- 


Ines are frequently of good fer- 


27 | 
caſes, an uſeful addition to the Pe- 
ruvian bark, in the cure of inter- 
in cachectic 
habits, where the viſcera are ob- 
ſtructed. In theſe intentions, a 


ſpoonful or two may be taken for a 


_ doſe, and occaſionally repeated. 


TINCTURA SATURNINA, 


: | Saturnine tincture. 


; L0G 
Take of- | 
Sugar of lead, 0 
Green vitriol, each two ounces 3 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 

ints. 

Reduce the ſalts ſeparately i into a 
powder; then add the ſpirit, 
and digeſt them together without 

heat; afterwards lter the tinc- 
ture e paper. | 


TINCTURA ANTIPHTHI- 
Se. 
n ical tin hure. | 


. 
Take of 

Sugar of lead, an ounce anda. 

half ; | ; 

Vitriol of iron, an ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 2 pint. 
Let a tincture be ps with- 

out heat. | | 

Tux reducing of . alt . 
rately into poorer, and perform- 
ing of the digeſtion without beat, 
are very neceſſary circumſtances : 
for if the ingredients be attempted . 
to be L ether, they 
will grow ſoft and almoſt liquid: 
and if 2 be mad uſe of, ſcarce 
any tincture will be obtained. 

Theſe tinQures are ſometimes * 
given from twenty to thirty drops, 
for reſtraining immoderate ſecre- 
tions, particularly the colliquative 
ſweats attending heQuc fevers and 
phtbiſical 2 whence the 
name 5 928 ne 8 5 


© 
are undoubtedly medicines of 
great efficacy in theſe caſes, but 
too dangerous ones to be raſhly 
_ ventured on. Some have ſuppoſed, 
that they do not contain any of the 
ſugar of lead; but experiments, 

made for that purpoſe, have ſhewn- 
that they do: and therefore, the 
London college has very judiciouſly 
changed the title of their tincture 


* 


into one expreſſing its being a pre- 


paration of lead. 


TINCTURA SENZ. 
Tincture of ſena. 
| Lond. 
are of: ow +; | 
_ .. Raiſins, ſtoned, fixteen ounces ; 
Sena, one pound; 


„Caraway ſeeds, one ounce and 


a half; Pe 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, half 
an ounce; LETS 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. | 

Digeſt without heat, and then ſtrain 
the tincture. 


| f 
TINCTURA SENÆ COMPO- 
A _SITA, vulgo ELIXIR SA- 
5 LUTIS. 
Compound tincture of ſena, com- 
monly called elixir of health, 


Eainb. 
Take of 
Sena leaves, two ounces; 
Jalap root, one ounce; 
Coriander ſeeds, half an ounce; 
Proof ſpirit, three pounds and an 
. 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and to the 


ſtrained liquor add four ounces 


of fine ſugar. 


Bor theſe tinQures are uſeful 
carminatives and cathartics, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to the uſe of ſpiritu- 


ous liquors; they. oftentimes re- 


lieve flatulent and colicky com- 
plaints, ' where the common cor- 
dials have little effect: the doſe is 
from one to two ounces, Several 


o 


_ Pharmacentical Preparations. 


offered to the public, under tt 


| Digeſt without heat, 


_ Propoſed to the college to emply 


Plague water; a diſtilled ſpirits 


ers, and mixed with diſtilled vt 


the fimple proof ſpirit ; and like 


* 


Put if 


preparations of this kind hart he 


name of Daffy's elixir. The ti 


above are equal to any, and ſy 
rior to moſt of them, —_ 


TINCTURA SERPENTARIE 
Tincture of ſnakeran, 


| ? Lond. 5 
Take of 5 75 * Le 
Virginian ſnakeroot, three ow Cc 
ces ; | Pri 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. ige 


0 and ſtrain of 
the tincture. e 


Tux tincture of ſnakeroot y 
in a former pharmacopœia diref 
ed with the finctura ſalis tantai 
which being now expunged, it ui 


rectified ſpirit ; but as the heat 
this ſpirit prevents the medicing 
from being taken in ſo large a dl 
as it might otherwiſe be, a weake 
ſpirit was made choice of. The 
tincture made in this menſiruun 
which extracts the whole virtues 
the root, may be taken to the quans 
tity of a ſpoonful or more even 
five or ſix hours. | 

The college of Edinburgh ds 
reQs this tincture to be drawn witl 


ous water, impregnated with ms 
ſterwort, angelica, and elder fon 


gar * — 9 

Take of 1 3 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounce: 
Cochineal, one dramz _ 
Proof ſpirit, two pounds and u 
Half. „ 

Digeſt four days, and ſtrain off, 


Tus plague water, as direfted it 
a former pharmacopœia, is equally 
efficacious, as a menſtruum, W 


wiſe coincides with the general * 
ö > - tention 


+ 


Pg 


* 
Chap. 
pharmic in fevers i | 


TINCTURA STOMACHICA. 
Stomachic tindture, 
„ - Ho 
Take of 8 
Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce; 
Caraway ſeeds, | 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, 
Cochineal, of each two drams, 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. + 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 8 


Tais is a moderately warm ſto- 
machic tincture, much more plea- 
fant than the vs QUEBAUGH of our 
former pharmacopœias. It may be 


n ounce. or an ounce, though of- 
ter uſed in mixtures. 


TINCTURA STYPTICA, 
Sͤtyptic tindlure. 
. Lond. 
ake of | 
| Green vitriol, 
dram ; 1 495 5 
French brandy (ſuch as- has ac- 
quired a yellowiſh tinge from 
the caſk) two pints. _-  * 
ix them together, that the ſpirit 
may grow black; then pals at 
through a ſtrainer. 


calcined, _ one 


Sous have ſuppoſed, that no 
der ſpirit than French brandy 
buld ſucceed in ſtriking the black 
our, for which this tincture is 
ned. But any ſpirit, that has 
uned an impregnation from the 
kk caſks, which theſe kinds of 


wn other vegetable aſtringents, 


ll equally exhibit this phæno- 


it do it, without ſuch aſſiſtance. 


ted sr TIC or HeLviTius 
G 


3. Spirituous Tinftures. 
tention of the medicine, as an alexi- : 


Take of 


ken, without any vehicle, to half 


quors are generally kept in, or 


non; and French brandy will 


title of this tincture expreſſes 
medicinal intention. The ce- 


= 


* , 3 

(which is ſaid to be the ſame with - 
that of EaTon) differs from it no 
otherwiſe, than in being more ope- 
roſe in compoſition. They are re- 
commended both for internal uſe,” 

and for reſtraining external hzmor- 


rhages. Their virtues do not ſeem 


* 


to depend ſo much on the iron, a 


on the menſtruum; the quantity of 
metal diſſolved being extremely 


ſmall. In keeping, the iron is apt 
to ſeparate, and the liquor to loſe 
its black colour. e 


TINCTURA SUCCINI, 
Tindture of amber. 


, , 


Yellow amber, two ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, twenty 

ounces. A. nes. 
Digeſt in a fſand-heat for eight 
days, and afterwards filter the 

tincture, N laps 


Tu is is a very elegant prepara- 
tion of amber, of a grateful bal. 
ſamic taſte, and fraprant ſmell. 


Boerhaave, Hoffman, and others, 


ſtrongly recommend it in diſorders 
proceeding from a lax ftate of the 
ſolids and debility of the nervous 
ſyſtem ; in ſuppreſſions of the men- 
ſtrual diſcharges, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, rheumatic com- 
plaints, and ſome kinds of epilep- 
ſies. It is directed to be taken 
from ten to an hundred drops, in 
Canary or other rich wine. 
The medicine is doubtleſs an 
effſieacious one; though it would 
be much more ſo, if a part of the 
ſpirit were drawn off, ſo as to leave _* 
what it had extracted from the am- 
ber, concentrated into the con- 
ſiſtence of a balſam : a tea - ſpoon- 


— 
. 


ful of this may be taken three or 


four times a day, with ſugar, or 
in any. convenient vehicle. The 
ſpirit diſtilled off, which is richly: 


impregnated with the amber ſmell, 


extracting a” 


may be reſeryed for 
a * 8 freſh R 
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freſh tincture from another parcel 


of amber. A tincture of amber, 
made in this ſpirit, poſſeſſes the 


Whole virtue of the concrete, and 


appears to be one of the moſt va- 
luable preparations of it. 
Fixt alkaline ſalts have been 
commonly employed in the prepa- 
ration of this tincture; but with 
no good effect; for they not only 
do not promote the diſſolution of 


the amber, but likewiſe injure the 


medical virtue of the preparation. 
Scarcely any of the ſubſtances that 
have been made trial of, give any 
_ conſiderable aſſiſtance to ſpirit of 
wine in diſſolving this concrete, 
except the vitriolic acid ; which, 
when intimately combined with it 
into a dulcified ſpirit, forms a 
menſtruum ſaid to be much more 
efficacious for amber than the ſim- 
ple vinous ſpirit. The college of 
Edinburgh have accordingly made 
choice of this menſtruum, and di- 
rected the tincture as follows. 


Take of 
Yellow amber, two ounces; 
Dulcifed ſpirit of vitriol, one 
pint. | 


Digeſt them in a ſand-bath, with 


a gentle heat, for four days ; 
-and then filter the tincture. 


TINCTURA SUDORIFICA. 
Sudorific tincture. 


Edinb. - 
Take of 
_ Virginian ſnakeroot, ſix drams ; 
Cochineal, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each two drams ; 
. Optum, one ſcruple : 
Spirit of Mindererus, one pint. 
Dans them together in a gentle 


eat for three days, and then 


. paſs the tincture through a 
ſtraiaer. | 


Tuis compoſition is an efficaci- 
ous ſudorific ; 


3 5 


Pfarmaceutical Preparations. Pas 
ing of the moſt powerful Kind 


the ingredients be- 


45 
. 


and the menſtruum not only & 


tracting thoſe parts of them i 

which their virtues .. confift, hy has 
co-operating ſtrongly in the ſad . 
intention. Ruſſia caſtor, a ſape 4 
numerary ingredient in former ed 2 
tions, is now omitted: and « N 


chineal, which from the quant 


of it formerly employed, ſeent 
to have been deſigned with a ne 
dicinal view, is now reduced 
one half, and nothing mores 
pected from it, than to furniſh; 
agreeable colour to the tiny 
Half an ounce of the tinQure, þ 
meaſure, contains five eighth 


a grain of opium. F 

T1iNCTURA SULPRURIv, * : 

3 Tincture of ſulphur. tþ 

Take of Wo Fe RL. th 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, al 
int. | : 

Hepar ſulphuris (that is, a ni 

ture of ſulphur and fixt alk 1 

line ſalt melted together) i : 
ounces, 1 

Grind the hepar into powder wi «. 

hot from the fire, add to it de 


ſpirit, and digeſt in a moden 

heat for twenty-four hours; til 
pour off the tincture from 

feces. 1 1 


Tu digeſtion may be com 
diouſly performed in, a glak 
ceiver. Put the ſpirit firſt into 
veſſel, and pour the hot port 
upon it: then ſhake them to 
ther; and, to prevent the exhal 
tion of any part of the ſpirit «lt 
ing the digeſtion, inſert a f 
tube into the mouth of the 
ceiver. f 

This tincture is of a rich g 
colour; a hot aromatic taſte, 200 
not ungrateful ſmell. Its unn 
are thoſe. of a warm, attenuall 
aperient, and anti-acid medici 


Some have recommended it hats 
: W 


9 


* 


= 


ſource in phthifics and ulcera- 


hz been ſometimes found prejudi- 
tial. The doſe is from ten to ſixty 


kenin Canary or other rich wines. 


TINCTURA ANTIMONII. 
Tindture of antimony. ' 

| : | Loud. . 

ke of 
Antimony, half a'pound 3 -- 
Recified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 5 4 
Reduce the antimony into powder, 


them together, with a ſtrong fire, 
for an hour. 
the matter, pulverize it, add 
the ſpirit, and digeſt them for 
three or four days: after which, 
train off the tincture for uſe, 


Ake of | 
Antimony, in powder, four 
ounces z BSE NT, 


Salt of tartar, fix ounces ; 
Rectified - ſpirit of wine, two 
. OE 
x the antimony with the ſalt of 
tartar, and inject them by little 
and little into a crucible placed 
in a ſtrong fire. The mixture 
melts thin, and is to be conti- 


hon mortar, Powder the maſs 
While hot, put ir into a heated 
matraſs, and pour thereon the 
ſpirit. Digeſt them together, 
for three days, in a gentle heat 
of ſand; and then decant the 


tincture, | | 5 


Wmony into a hepar; which 


9 — * 
prrituotts Tinctures. 


tons of the lungs; but in theſe ture fimilar to the ſoregoing, This 


tales it promiſes little ſervice, and antimonial tincture is ſuppoſed to 


ſaid to have ſometimes provoked a 
puke when taken on an empty ſto- 
mach, even in a ſmall doſe. It 

| ſtands. recommended, in doſes of 
from ten to ſixty drops or more, aa 
a deobſtruent, promoter of urine, 
> 49 and a purifier of the | 
Aiy fixt alkaline ſalt, one pound; e en 


drops: it is moſt commodiouſly ta- 


mix it with the falt, and melt 


Then pour out 


melting heat for half an hour. 


nued in this ſtate for half an 
bour; after which, it is to be 
poured out into a hot and dry 


theſe proceſſes, the alkaline | 
it untes with tte ſulphur of the 


= A had ? 1 2 * #5 T 
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communicates to the ſpirit © tific- 


contain likewiſe ſome of the tegu- 
line parts of the mineral,. and is 


blood. 
TiIxcTURA AN TIMOMWII Dra- 
„ ene 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimony. 
Take of i 59% 0454 Hit with - 
| Diaphoretic antimony, ſixteen 
ones; "m1 0 
Nitre, four pounds 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, three 
* PW 2157 in wt en at 
Let the antimony and nitre be fine- 
ly powdered, mixed, injected by 
a ſpoonful at a time into a red- 
hot crucible, and kept in a ſtrong 


Then pour the matter into a 
warm iron mortar, powder it 
- whilſt hot, and immediately add 
the vinous ſpirit. Digeſt for 
three days, and filter the tinc- 
tare for uſt. 7 pt Pon] 


Tais tincture is recommended 
for the ſame purpoſes as the fore- 
going, and in the ſame doſe, It 
is very fragrant in ſmell, and 
agreeable to the taſte, T: : 


'T1INCTURA SALIS TARTARI. 
Tincture of ſalt of tartar. 
Take of 7 . [4:2 
Salt of tartar, fix ounces. = 
Melt it in a crucible till it 3 
a greeniſh colour; pulverize: it 
whilſt hot, and immediately pour 
upon it, in a ſtrong long-neeked, 
matraſs, as much; reQihed ſpirit 
of wine as will ſtand three or 
four inches above it. Digeſt, for 
es nt» ſeveral . 


%3 


* 5 
ri 9 
1. 
5 - 
* 


8 
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ſeveral days, in a pretty ſtrong 


ſand-heat, that a tincture may 


be obtained. 


Tnls preparation is taken from 
a former edition of our 
copeœia. It has been uſually ex- 
pected to be of a red hue; but 
(as the committee obſerve) if nei- 
ther the ſalt nor the ſpirit have any 
oily tincture, the ſpirit, though it 
acquires from the alkali a hot pun- 
gent taſte, will ſcarce receive any 
egree of colour, unleſs by ſome 
- ſpark of coal, which may acciden- 
tally fall into the crucible, while 


the ſalt is calcining. For this rea- 


ſon, this tincture has been uſually 
| W in a counterfeit manner, 
by adding ſome portion of antimo- 
ny to the ſalt, whereby it reſem- 


\ bled too much the tincture of an- 


timony, for both to be retained. 


TINCTURA TOLUTANA. 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu. 


| Edinb. 
Take of ; 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce and 
a half ; | 
- Re&ified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat, until the 
balſam is diſſolved: and then 
ſtrain the tincture. | 


Tus ſolution of balſam of Tolu 


poſſeſſes all the virtues of the bal- 


ſam itſelf. It may be taken inter- 
nally, in the ſeveral intentions for 
which this valuable balſam is pro- 
per, to the quantity of a tea ſpoon- 
ful or two, in any convenient ve- 
hicle. 
. of ſugar, it forms an elegant bal- 
ſamic ſyrup, 


TINCTURA VALERIANÆ. 
| _ SIMPLEX. 

Simple tincture of valerian. 

" Lond. 


# 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. . . 
. 


pharma- 


extract its virtues, 


| Rance exhibited in the form 


times a day. 


Take of 


Digeſt without heat, in a 


Mixed with the plain ſyrup 


Wild valerian root, four dun 


Proof ſpirit, two pints, 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain of | 


n 


tincture. 


The valerian root ought to] 
reduced into fine powder, othe 
wiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficient 
The cinch 
proves of a deep colour, and « 
fiderably ſtrong of the valeria 
though it has not been found 
anſwer ſo well in the cureofq 
leptic diſorders, as the root in {i 


powder or bolus. The doſe oft 
tincture is, from half a ſpoonſ 
a ſpoonful or more, two or th 


TINCTURA VALERIAN 


VOLATILIS. get 
Volatile tinfture of valeriat and 
: „ | 


Wild valerian root, four out 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, | 
pints. j 


_ cloſely ſtopt, and afterwardsl 

off the tincture. 
The volatile ſpirit is here 
excellent menſtruum, and, 4 
ſame time, conſiderably pron 
the virtues of the valerian, 
in ſome caſes wants an aſſiſtanc 
this kind. The doſe may bei 
ſpoonful or two, 


TINCTURA VERATN. 
Tintture of veratrum, f N 


hellebore. * 

. a Lond. ino 
Take of Ons 
| White hellebore ö root, (erat 
ounces ; „ floppy 
Proof ſpirit, two. pints. elixir 


Digeſt them together, an 
the tincture through paper, 


Tais tincture is ſometimes uſed 


\ emetic in Mun and mania- 
1 diſorders. It may likewiſe be ſo 
unaged, as to prove a powerful 
erative and deobſtruent, in caſes 
dere milder remedies have little 
gel. But a great deal of caption 
requiſite in its uſe. The doſe, 
t firſt, ought te be only a few 
pps; if conſiderable, it proves 
ently emetic or cathartic. 


ALSAMUM GUAIACINUM. 
Balſam of guaiacum. 

Lond. 3 
ake of 


Gum guaiacum, one pound ; 
Balſam of Peru, three drams ; 
Reftified ſpirit of wine, two pints 
and a half. | | 
Jioeſt till the gum is diſſolved, 
and then train off the balſam, 


ELIXIR GUATACINUM, 
Elixir of guatiacum. 
Edinb, 

ake of 


Gum guaiacum, one pound ; 
Dalſam of Peru, three drams ; 


pounds and an half. 
gelt for ten days, and ſtrain off. 


*ELIXIR GUAIACINUM 

VOLATILE. _ 

Vilatile elixir of guaiacum. 

7” Res. 

ike of wy 

Gum guaiacum, four ounces ; 

alſam of Peru, two drams; 

Eential oil of ſaffafras, half a 
dram ; | 

Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 

one pound and an half. 


lopped vial, and ſtrain off the 
clixir. 4 


Tursz compoſitions are medi- 
er of great efficacy, and capable 


{ 
| 


Chap. 3. | Spirituous Tinflures. 


- acuating cathartics, &c. and as 


taneous defedations, &c. 


Reftiied fpirit of wine, two 


Kerate for fix days, in a well 


f anſwi ſeful 3 
of anſwering many uſeful purpoſes. - 
They ng. > Ca. the ha- 
bit, and promote inſenſible perſpi- 
ration. 3 — or thirty drops 
may be taken two or three times a 
day, or oftener, in any proper ve- 
hicle, in rheumatic complaints, cu- 
Particu- 
larly where the patient is of a cold. 
phlegmatic temperament, and the 
ſolids weak and relaxed. In hot, 
bilious conſtitutions, and tenfity or 
rigidity of the veſſels, like other 
ſtimulating medicines, they are 
evidently improper. : 


BALSAMUM COMMENDATOR I. 
Baume de commandeur. 


Take of 


Dry Peruvian balſam, one ounce; 

Sforax in the tear, two qunces z 

Benjamin, three ounces z __ 

Socotorine aloes, RY 

Myrrh, - 

Olibanum, 

Angelica roots, | | 

St. John's wort flowers, each 
half an ounce ;. Lee LS es 

Spirit of wine, two pounds eight 
ounces by. weight. | 


Let them ſtand together in che ſun, 
during the dog-days, in à glaſs 


veſſel, cloſely ſtopt; and after 
wards ſtrain out the halſam thro* 
a linen cloth. | 25 


Tuis balſam has been inſerted, 
with little variation, in ſome fo. 
reign pharmacopeias, and likewiſe _ 


: kept a ſecret in private hands, un- 


der the titles of Balſamum Perficum, 
Balſam of Berne,  Wade's Balſam, - 
Friar's Balſam, Teſuit's drops, &c. 
The form above is taken from the 
original receipt publiſhed by Pomet 
C Hiftoire des drogues, edit. 2. tom. 
ii. p. 56.) It ſtands greatly re- 
commended, externally, for clean- 
ſing and healing wounds and ulcers, ' 
diſcuſſing cold tumors, alloying 

gouty, rheumatic, and other ol 


T's.) pr” 
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Ms and aches; ' and likewiſe in- 

for warming and ſtrength- 
"ening. Fi ſtomach and inteſtines, 
ex pelling flatulencies, and reliev- 


ing colfeky complaints. Outward- 


1 it is applied cold on the part 
"with a feather ; inwardly, a few 
drops are taken at a time, in wine 
or any other convenient vehicle. 


"BALSAMUM TRAUMATI- + 
e 
Tiaumatie or. vulnerary balſam. 


'Lond. 

Take of 
Benzoine, three ounces; 
Storax, ſtained, two ounces ; 
Balſam of Folu, one ounce; 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce ; : 
"Reftified ſpirit _ "_ two 

pints. 

Die that the gums may as much 
as poſſible be diſſolved; and 
then ſtrain off the balſam for 


uſe. 


Tais is an elegant reforatation 
of the preceding compoſition, con- 
©" Gderably' more ſimple, yet not infe- 
- rior in efficacy. The balſam of To- 


* ſupplies, with advantage, the 


WEE Peruvian balſam, a drug very 
rare to be met with in this country: 


the olibanum, myrrh, and angelica , 


roots here omitted, were certainly 
. ſuperfluous i in a medicine contain- 
ing ſo much more powerful mate 
rials; z and the St. John's wort flow- 
ers are #5 deſervedly thrown out, 


as having little elſe to recommend 


| "them than prejudice or ſuperſti- 


tion. 

| 6 Fan. 

Takt erf | 

Benzoine, powdered, three oun- 
ces; | 


Haffam of Peru, two dundes; ; 
e aloes, in nen half 


an ounce; <4; 
"Reflified ſpiritof wine, twopints. 


* 4 


Pera | P 4 


| ELIXIR ALORS. 


_ uſually directed to be- digeig 
© the ſpirit together. 


any of the myrrh; whit 4 


Digettthem i in a land- heat, fit 
| ſpace” of three Cay 37nd 
"G8 oy nm 

£24 1 

rn 18 ; fs 4 further lande 
the baume de commandeur, v 
out any injury to it as à medi 
at leaſt with regard to the py 
for which the title — it 
ſigned. "Socotorine" aloes, i 
judiciouſly exchanged forthe 
patic, which-appears 'from' my 
ence to be the moſt ſeryicealli 
external applications, 


Elixir of altes. 
Lond, 
Take be ©2242 
Finsture of myrrh; two pink 
Socotorine aloes, - 
Saffron, each three ounces, 
Digeſt them together, and {iy 
the elixir, 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATI 


FBainb. 

Take of | ; 
Nen. in powder, twooutd 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Proof ſpirit, of each one pv 
Digeſt for four days; andadd 
Socotorine aloes, powdered 

ounce and a half; 

Engliſh ſaffron, "one/ounce. 
Digeſt for two days mote, 
when it is ſettled, pour it cc 


Soco 


then 


THis is the elixir propria 
Paracelſus, improved w. 
to the manner of preparation | 
myrrh, ſaffron, and aloex,Ma 


tobſi 
Har 


Jol is 
the 
ler be 
to t 
r tha 
m dh 


By this 0d 
the menſtruum ſoon loads icſel 
the latter, ſo as ſcarce to & 


ture, extracted firſt from the! 
readily diſſolves a large quatt 
the others. The alkaline ſalb 
monly ordered in * mM 


— 
L 


ns, with 
lution of | | | 
dy obſerved to be.uſeleſs; and, 
derdingly, it is now omitted. 
This medicine 18 greatiy recom- 
ded, and not undeſervedly, as 
arm ſtimulant and aperient! It 
nothens the ſtomach and other 
era, cleanſes the firſt paſſages: 
m tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
nes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
ul. Its continued uſe has fre- 
atly done good" ſervice in ca- 
Ac and icterie caſes, uterine 
trytions, and ſimilar diſorders; 


icalarly in cold, pale, phlegma- - 


habits ; where the patient is of 
bot, bilious conſtitution, and flo- 
complexion, this warm ſtimula- 
z medicine is leſs proper, and 
metimes prejudicial. © The doſe 


de from twenty drops to a tea- 
onful or more, two or three 
5. ee a day, according to the pur- 
ai which it is intended to an- 
ef. . Los #443 & " 7 
(TOY £1X!R PROP RIETATIS 
| VITRIOLICUM, : 
| Edinb, 
due e oe 2 1 
, Myrrh, | | 
e Socotorine aloes, of each an 
dd ounce and an half; 
ered, Enpliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
| dweet ſpirit of vitriol, one pound. 
00 rt the myrrh with the ſpirit, in 
0 well ſtopped vial, four days, 
neu deen add the ſaffron and aloes. 
* peſt them again for four days 
"I more, and when the feces have 
* hblided, pour off the elixir, 
ee the dulcified ſpirit of vi. 
18 i zol is very judiciouſly ſubſtituted 
15 1 the ſpirit of ſulphur, ordered in 
er books of pharmacy to be add- 
10 * the foregoing preparation: 
Ty that ſtrong acid precipitates 
qual * the liquor great part of what 
e {all | Wee MBAS: a.» 
8: 1 0 
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a view to promote the 
the myrrh; we have 
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other ingredients Wwhereas, When 
the acid is previouſſy combined, 
with the vinous ſpirit, and thereby, 
dulcified, as it is called, it does not 
impede its diſſalxing power. This 
elixir poſſeſſes the general virtues 
of the preceding, and. is, in virtue 
of the menſtruum, preferred to it 
in hot conſtitutions, and weak 
neſſes of the ſtomach, See EHæir 
vitrioli in the following page. : 


ELIXIR PAREGORICUM,: - 
. - -Pgregoric eltxir. .. 


„ OP Gan 7 !! 
Take of . 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Opium ſtrained, each one 
Camphor, two ſerup less 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds, half a 
dram ; C 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
pints. | 1 


Digeſt and ſtrain. 
1/54 ole Binh 


. 


dram; 


two | 
15 ö 


— 


Take of 
Flowers of benzoine, 


Engliſh ſaffron, of each, 


drams; 
Opium, two drams; 
Eſſential oil of aniſee 
dram; | 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal amm 
fixteen ounces. 


1 
thres ö 
n 
* 


d, half a 


222 % 


the breaſt! and give greater ir. 
of breathing: I 


. w 7 


ö I EF 8 44:12 i EI ..; #8kef- 5 
* — 
N 75 
/ %, =; 


= grain of opium, 
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return. 


five drops to twenty; to adults, 
from twenty to an hundred. Half 
an ounce by meaſure contains about 


ELIXIR PECTORALE. 
Pectoral elixir. | 
| Eadinb. 
Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, two ounces; 
Balſam of Peru, one ounce; 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each half an 
ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Digeſt them in a ſand-heat for three 
ays, and then ftrain off the 
elixir, 


Tunis balſamic ure i is given to 
the quantity of a tea- ſpoonful, two 
or three times a day, as an expecto- 
rant and detergent, in coughs and 
ulcerations of the breaſt. The bal- 
ſam of Peru is a new ingredient, 
introduced in a late edition; and 
the flowers of benzoine are ſubſti- 
tuted to benzoine in ſubſtance. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI ACIDUM, 
| Acid elixir 7 vitriol. 


Lon 
Take of the 
Aromatic tincture, one pint; 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
triol, four ounces. 


ix them together, and after the 


* feces have ſubſided, filter the 
- elixir through paper. 


Tas preparation was originally 
taken from Mynficht, and has been 


uſually diſtinguiſhed by his name. 


It is here prepared in a ſomewhat 


different manner from that —_— 


> 


Pian Prejuiretions, 


relief from the ſymptoms; whilſt by the author, and 4 in other bock 
the other ingredients tend to re- of pharmacy; the oil of vitrigl a 
move the cauſe, and prevent their ſpirit of wine being _ = nip 
| It is given to children, ed together, and 
againſt the chin-cough, &c. from upon aromatics. 


1 a 


Mynficht's elixir 5 vitriol u d 
rected, in a preceding Pharm 
peœia, as follows; 33% 


Take of befc 
Cinnamon 3 han 
_ Ginger, the 


Cloves, each three drama; 
Calamus aromaticus, one ontg 
Galangal, an ounce and a half; 
Sage, 
Mint, each half an ounce; 
Cubebs, 
| Nutmegs, each two dran:; 
- Aloes wood, 
Citron- peel, each one For 
Reduce theſe ingredients inty 
powder, to which add of 
Sugar-can dy three ounces ; 
Spirit of wine, a pt and 
half ; 
Oil of vitriol, one pint, 
Digeſt them together for tuen 
ays; and then * the tindu 
for uſe, | 


In a late edition of the Bd 
burgh pharmacopœia, the elixirs 
trioli is thus Nee | 
Fake of 

Cinnamon one ounce andab 

Ginger, one ounce; 

-Oil of vitriol, fix ounces; 

Reftified ſpirit of wine, 

pounds. 


Drop the oil of vitriol by little a8 ©) 
little into the ſpirit of wine, e 
digeſt them together in 'a fu ont 
bath, with à very gentle l 44 

for three days: then add Wy” | 

other ingredients; continue f * 
digeſtion, in the ſame ges 2 
heat, for three 3 onger; om 
afterwards filter the t ure fl 


| glaſs funnel, 


Tux intention in hal proc 
is, to obtain a * of e 


Chap. 3. Spi 
4. getables, in ſpirit of wine, com- 


fon of vitriolic acid. When the 


ſpirits, and the acid added after- 
wards, as in the firſt of the above 
preſcriptions, the acid precipitates 
reat part of what the ſpirit had 
before taken up: and, on the other 
hand, when the acid is mixed with 
the ſpirit immediately before the 
extraction, as in the ſecond pro- 
ga, it prevents the diſſolution of 


— 


by the former way of treatment. 
/ previouſly uniting the acid and 
the vinous ſpirit together by digeſ- 
tion, as in the laſt proceſs, the in- 
convenience is ſomewhat leſſened. 
All theſe compoſitions are valu- 
thle medicines in weakneſs and 
relaxations of the ſtomach, and de- 


low febrile ſymptoms, or which 
follow the ſuppreſſion of intermit- 
tents, They have frequently taken 


by themſelves, had availed no- 


vith water, has, in theſe caſes, 
where the ſtomach could bear the 
xidity, produced happy effects. 


gymnaſtica) that he was recoyered, 
by Mynſicht's elixir, from an ex- 
treme decay of conſtitution, and 
continual reachings to vomit. They 
may all be given from ten to thirty 
[or forty drops, or more, according 
fo the quantity of acid, twiee or 
tarice a day, at ſuch times as the 
tomach is moſt empty. _ 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI DULCE. 


Sweet elixir of vitriol. 
WM +5 AG oc tte 


Spirituout TinFures. 
Take of the + - 
bined with a con ſiderable propor- 


tincture is firſt drawn with vinous 


il that it would have precipitated . 


ys of conſtitution, particularly in 
thoſe which proceed from irregula- 
rites, which are accompanied with 


place after bitters and aromatics, 
ting; and, indeed, great part of 


their virtue depends on the vitri- 
lic acid; which, barely dilated. 


Fuller relates (in his Medicina, 
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Aromatic tincture, one pint; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, eight. _ 
ounces by weight. 


Mix them together. 


Tais is deſigned for perſons 
whoſe ſtomach is too weak to bear 
the foregoing acid elixir, To the 


, taſte, it is gratefully aromatic, 


without any perceptible acidity. 
The dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, here 
directed, occaſions little or no pre- 

cipitation upon adding it to the 
tincture. f . 


Tus college of Edinburgh, in 


a former edition of their pharma- 


copœia, employed dulcified ſpirit 


of vitriol as the menſtruum. The 
compoſition was as follows; | 
Take of; --:.- i | 1 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, two 
pounds; To | | 
Eſſential oil of mint, half an 
ounce z 
of lemon peel, | 
.. of nutmegs, each two drams. 
Gradually drop the oils into the 
ſpirit, and mix the whole well 
together. | 4 


T uIs elixir, if the eſſential oils 
be good, and the dulcified ſpirit 
made as it ought to be, (if it be 
not, it will not diſſolve the oils), 
proves a very elegant and grateful. 
ſtomachic, ſimilar to the foregoin 
ſweet elixir : a tea-ſpoonful of ei- 
ther may be taken two or three 
times a day. : ö 

A medicine of this kind was ſor- 
merly in great eſteem under the title 
of ViGani's. VOLATILE ELIXIR- 


or VITRIOL ; the compoſition of 


which was firſt communicated to 
the public in the. Pharmacop@ia re- 
formata. It is prepared by digeſt- 


ing ſome volatile ſpirit of vitriol 


upon a ſmall quantity of mint- 
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leaves curiouſly dried, till the li- 
quor has acquired a fine green co- 
Jour, If the ſpirit, as it frequently 
does, partakes too much of the acid, 
this colour will not ſucceed: in 
ſuch caſe it ſhould be rectified from 
a little fixt alkaline ſalt, as here- 
after directed in chap. viii. ſeQ. 5. 
The mint is moſt commodiouſly ſuſ- 
pended in the ſpirit in a fine linen 
cloth: this prevents the neceſſity 
of filtration, during which the 
more volatile parts would exhale. 


ELIXIR MYRRHZ COMPO- 


$4 SITUM. ' -- * 
Compound elixir of myrrh. 


. ond. 

Take of . 0 

Extract of ſavin, one ounce; 
Tincture of caſtor, one pint:; 
Tincture of myrrh, half a pint. 

Digeſt them together, and then 

; Krain ir. 


Tunis preparation is improved 
From one deſcribed in ſome former 


diſpenſatories under the name of 
ELIXIR urERIN UN. It is a me- 
Adicine of great importance in ute- 
rine obſtructions, and in hypochon- 
driacal caſes; though, poſſibly, 
means might be contrived of ſu- 
peradding more effectually the 
virtues of ſavin to a tinfture of 
myrrh and caſtor. It may be given 
from five drops to twenty or thirty, 
or more, in 'pennyroyal water, or 
any other ſuitable vehicle. 


ELIXIR SACRUM. 


5 | Eadinb. a 
Take of . 
| Rhubarb, ten drams; 
Socotorine aloes, ſix drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
dance; | | 
hou! ſpirit, two pounds and an 
1 Aa s i p ＋ * s 


Digeſt for ſeven days, and ſtrain off 
m_ 


employed chiefly for external uſe, 


* 


i 
r 


bs 
+ 


_ SPIRITUS VINOSUS CAM. 
 Camphorated ſpirit of wing, 
„ Load. and Edinb, © 

Camphor, two ounces 


{ 
5 


Le 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, yy ino 
pins. the 
Mix them together, that the cams confi 
phor may be diſſolved. | he Ct 


Tais ſolution of camphor. is 


againſt rheumatic pains, paralyte 
numbneſſes, inflammations, for dif 
cuſſing tumors, preventing gu- 
gre nes, or reſtraining their progreß 
It is too pungent to be exhibited 
internally, even when diluted, nor 
does the dilution ſucceed well; fat 
on the admixture of aqueous l. 
quors, the camphor gradually ſe- 
parates and runs together in lit 
maſſes. e 
HFoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 
ſubje& to this inconvenience. ' | 
is prepared by grinding the can. 
phor with ſomewhat more than ay 
equal weight of fixt alkaline falt 
then adding a proper quantity df 
proof ſpirit, and drawing off ons 
half of it by diſtillation, This ſſi 
rit-was propoſed to the college to h 
received into the pharmacopcia, 
under the title of SP1R1TVS cl. 
PHOREZ TARTARIZATUS: Bit 
upon trial, it did not anſwer © 
pectation; ſome of the campho, 
as the committee obſerve, riſes wit 
the ſpirit in diſtillation, though but 
a ſmall quantity; whence, mixed 
with a large portion of water, 1 
does not ſenſibly render it turbid: 
ut in a proper quantity, it exhib 
the fame appearance as the more 
common camphorated ſpirit. 1 
did not-appear, that ſpirit . 
from camphor, with or without Us 
alkaline falt, differed at all in uit 
reſpect, Thi 


* 
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Chap. 32 HOU: 

The. moſt convenient method of 
witing camphor with aqueous li- 
guors, for internal .pſe; ſeems to 
he by the mediation of almonds, 
mof mucilages. Triturated with 
bete, it readily mingles with water 
into the form of an emulſion, at 
de ſame time that its pungency is 
conſiderably: abated. It may alſo 
de commodiouſly exhibited in the 
fm of an oily draught, expreſſed 


i gil totally diſſolving it. 

$ TEM re 27 0 RE 
by TincTURA BENZOINIT, 
l. ul 1 of benzoine, 

Ne Take of 


four ounces : 


* Benzoine, 2 
„ Retified ſpirit of wine, one 
or pilots.  .. 


Digelt them. together in 2 ſand- 


for nw 
U. heat for three or four days, and 
ſe then decant off the tinture, 
tle | 


Tals tincture ſtands recom- 
nended in aſthmas, and other diſ- 


I menty to ſixty or ſeventy drops. 
am K has, however, been principally 
ne uſe of externally, as a coſ- 


netic, for clearing and ſmoothing 
tle kin, For theſe purpoſes it is 


oed with a large portion of wa- 
fort when it forms a white liquor 
obe ed Lac VIRGIN IS. If this be 
ia, ifered' to reſt for ſome time, the 
Au beroine precipitates, in form of 

i vlite magiſtery (of a very plea- 
en int ſmell, and not diſagreeable 
orte), which in the Brandenburgh 
wich temacopœia is preferred to the 
bai ers of benzoine, as being free 
weilen the empyreumatic flavour 
r, Mich which theſe are generally at- 


Fit nature from the flowers, being 
0 other than the benzoine in its 
Mole ſubſtance - Whereas the flow- 
1s are a diſtin part of it, not re- 
nous, like the reſt of the maſs, 
ut rather, as we ſhall ſee here- 
blier, of the ſaline kind. The 


* SES 2 * 4 a 4 — 
Spiritugus Tin 
G ' * 


ners of the lungs, in doſes of from 


tended. It is, however, of a differ- 


een 
Wres.. 


precipitation is ditected to 
with roſe water, 


4 


F 8 
* 

Serre vir. 
e Drops f life, - 
ake- of; = ug 


Opium, four ounces; | 
Saffron, one ounce ; © 

Virginian ſnakeroot, | 
Cochineal, each half an ounce z, 
Nutmegs, WE 


Zedoary, each two ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce ;-., 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimo- 
ny, one pint; | $2 


-” 


T 


* 


Water, two pints... | 
| Digeſt the opium with the water in 
a ſcalding heat, till as much as 
poſſible of it is diſſolved, and 
paſs the ſolution. through a 
ſtrainer. Digeſt the other in- 
gredients in the antimonial tinc- 
ture for three or four days. 
Mix both liquors together; let 
them ſtand in digeſtion for two 
days longer, and after the feces 


have ſubſided, pour off the clear 
for uſe. | > | 


 Tr1s medicine has been recom- 
mended as preferable to the. com- 
mon opiates, and leſs apt to leave 
a nauſea on the ſtomach. The doſe 
is from ten drops to forty or fifty. 


TincTura ſeu EsSENTIA Au- 
5 : * 
F 
Tincture or efſence of ambergris. 3 


8 Pariſ. 

Take of. b 
Ambergris, one dram ; 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, that is, highly 

rectified ſpirit of wine drawn 
off from dried damaſk roſes, - 
each.one ounce and a halt. 


Digeſt in the heat of a water- bath. 


Tu ambergris, if pure, is here 
totally diſſolved into a reddiſn li- 
quor, provided the heat be ſuffi- 
| | cient 
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mer. With a weaker heat, or if the 
ſpirit be not highly rectiſied, the 
ſolution does not ſucceed. This 
tincture is a high cordial : eight or 
ten drops may be taken on ſugar. 


TincTuRra ſeu EssenTIA REGIHA. 
The royal tincture or eſſence. 

Ti kt | Pari. 

Take of | | 
Ambergris, two ſcruples ; 
Muſk, one fcruple ; ; 
Civet, ten grains ; 

Oil of cinnamon, ſix drops; 
Oil of rhodium, four drops; 
Salt of tartar; half a dram ; 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 

Spirit of roſes, - 

Spirit of orange flowers, each 

| one ounce and a half. 

Grind the ſalt of tartar with the 
ambergris, muſk, civet, and eſ- 
ſential oils, till they are tho- 
roughly mixed ; then add the ſpi- 
Tits, and digeſt in a warm place 

. for ſome days, frequently ſhak- 
ing the veſſel ; afterwards let the 
liquor ſettle, and pour off the 
clear from the dregs. 


— TarstinQure is a very high per- 
fame ; and by thoſe who can bear 
fabſtances of that claſs, may be 


taken like the preceding, as a cor- 


dial. A few drops gives a fine fla- 
your to a large quantity of other 
liquors. The ambergris diſſolves 
here with leſs heat than in the fore- 
going preparation: the eſſential 
oils promoting its ſolution. 


Tixctvra oponTALGia Myn- 
; on o FRA 
- Mynficht's tincture for the toothach, 
| Argentoraten/, 
Take of | 


- - Guaiacum wood, two ounces ; 
Saſlafras, 
- Sarſaparilla, each one ounce ; 
©  Pellitory of Spain, 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 
tient to make the ſpirit boil or ſim- N 


. 
T2408" 


Part Ul, 


Alum, FE - EY Ex 
Sal prunellæ, each half an oung; | 
Staveſacre ſeeds, Ee 
Henbane ſeeds, each two dram: f 

Opium, | I . 


Cloves, each one dram md 1 
| half; | & BS 


* 


b | | 
Serpyllam, 4 
Origanum, g tee. 
Saffron, each one dram; phy 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, ale 
Vinegar, each one pint and ; bu 

half. whe. | uri 
Reduce the dry ingredients i cv! 
powder, and extract a tindut wh 
from them with the ſpirit ul el 
vinegar mixed, : 
f | — | Of | 
4e A LITTLE of this tincture i cin 
ce to be taken warm into the ing 
% mouth, and repeated if then vit 
* ſhould be occaſion. It effect. 
5 ally relieves the moſt. violent 
*« toothachs ; preventing the afl 
«© of humours, and ſurpriſingly e 
e tracting thoſe already ſettled u-WAW T: 
«© on the parts; the pain ſeem 0 
«« often, on the firſt application ( 
c it, to increaſe, but ſoon after ( 
© abates and goes off,” The abo C 
compoſition, and this account d | 
its virtues, is from the pharma \ 
copeia of the college of St 8 
burgh. | 
ESSENTIA ALEXIPHARMACA Dig 
Sranttt. t 
Stabl's alexipharmic eſſence. 
Argentoratenſ. 1 
Take of the roots of l pive 
Maſterwort, diſo 
Carline thiſtle, N 
Angelica, 1 2 e 
| Pines alba, each half f 
ounce; e 
Swallow wort, 
Elecampane, 
White dittany, 
Contrayerva, 


Wild valerian, each one oune, 
| | Extra 


«4 


Pinakt an eſſenee or tincture from 
theſe ingredients, with a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of highly rectifed 
ſpirit of wine. 2 c 


+: celebrated author, and firſt pub- 

med by Juncker, is greatly eſ- 

remed by many of the German 
phyſicians, as a diaphoretic and 

dexipharmic, for attenuating viſcid 

lumours, and | gently promoting 

nine; both in low fevers, parti- 

cularly in exanthematous ones, 

phere the eruptions have been re- 

led, and in chronical diſorders. 
he doſe is twenty or thirty drops 

more. It is doubtleſs a medi- 

cine of efficacy, though ſome of its 

ugredients might be retrenched 
vithout injury to its virtue, 


Es82NTIA LIGNORUM. 
Eſſence of the avoods. + 


Argentoratenſ/. 
Take of K 4 


Saſſafras, two ounces z 

Guaiacum, three ounces 

China root, 

Sarfaparilla, | 

Red ſaunders . 3 
Yellow ſaunders, each one ounce; 
Spirit of wine, as much as will 
cover the above ingredients to 
the height of four inches. 

CA Digeſt for eight days, and then fil- 
ter the eſſence. 


Ta1s eſſence, or tincture, is 
ziren in venereal and catarrhous 
kiſorders, and impurities of the 
bumours in general, from a ſcru- 
ple to a dram or more, By gently 


Chap. 3. _ Spirituous Tindfurs, 308 


Tas tincture, kept a ſecret by 


- Firſt diſſolve the balſam in the ſpi- 


drawing off half of the ſpirit, ba 
remainder becomes proportionably 

ſtronger, and is then called e/entia 
lignorum concenirata. 


bs 


BALSAMUM vir. 
Balſan of life. 

. Brandenburgh, 3 
Take of 


Eſſential oils of Lavender, 
Nutmegs, 
Cloyes, 
Rhodium, 
Serpyllum, each 
half a dram ; 
Cinnamon, 3 
Lemon peel, 
) Bergamotte 
TY two ſcruples; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram 3; _ 
Highly rectified ſpirit of laven+ 
der, fifteen ounces. 


Tit, then add the oils, and di 
till the whole is diſſolved. 


Tunis fragrant balſam is an im- 
provement on one deſcribed by 
Hoffman, in his notes on Poterius, 
and is probably the ſame, or near! 
the ſame, with the balſam ſo mu 
celebrated afterwards in that au- 
thor's practice, internally in lan- 
guors, faintings, debilities of the _ 
nervous ſyſtem, colics, &c. from ten 
to twenty or thirty drops; and ex... 
ternally applied to the noſtrils, tem+ 
ples, &c. in vertiginous, lethargic, 
and other like complaints. Thus 
much is certain, from Hoffman's 
own writings, that his balſam was 
compoſed of fragrant oils diffolved 
in rectified ſpirit of wine, 


T7 XypnessED: oils extract the re- 
P. ſinous and oily parts of vege- 


tables, but do not act upon, or unite 


with the gummy and mucilaginous. 
Hence the oleum e mucilaginibus of 


the. ſhops contains nothing of the 


mucilape with which its ingredients 


abound. 'Theſe oils may be tinged, 
by vegetable matters, of almoſt all 


communicate a green; 
flowers, a dilute gold 
ſome red flowers, a light red; al- 


colours; the leaves of moſt plants 
yellow 
colour ; 


kanet root, 2 beautiful and deep 


red. 


In making the officinal oils from 
the leaves of plants, a good deal of 


cCare is neceſſary, to give them the 
fine green colour expected in them. 
If the boiling of the herb in the oil 
be not continued till all the aque- 
- 6us moiſture has exhaled (the mark 


of which is, the herb's being criſp) 


the oil will have a dingy yellowiſh 


hue; if continued longer, it turns 


black, and contracts an empyreu- 
' matic ſmell, 


The moft convenient 
method of managing the proceſs 
ſeems to be, to ſtrain off the oil when 


ſiufficiently impregnated with the 
virtue of the plant, and afterwards 


to let it ſtand in a clean veſſel, over 
a gentle fire, until, by frequent 


trials on a white tile, it appears to 
| Have gained the deep green colour 


OLEUM CHAMAMELT. 

Oil of chamomile, 

. Edinb. 

Take of 

Chamomile, with the flowers, 
freſh gathered and bruiſed, 
one pound; 


— 


ii e anden en en nc; 
err VII. 4 8 
Oils by infuſum and decuctin. 


Boil them 


a. 8 * * & - 7 2 i "4 
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Oil olive, three pintse. 
gently till the herb ii 
almoſt criſp; then ſtrain and 
preſs out the oi. 
The oils of other herbs are Pres 
pared in the ſame manner. 


OLEUM HYPERICI, 
Oil of St, Fobn's wart, 
Lond. : 


Take of 8 
The flowers of St. John's wor, 
full blown, freſh gathered, and 
carefully. freed from the cups, 
four ounces ; 3 
Oil olive, two pints. | 
Pour the oil. upon the. flowers, and 
let them ſtand together, till the 
oil is ſufficiently coloured, 


OLEUM-E MUCILAGINEUs Wi | 
| Oil of muctlages. ; 
„ it 
Take of | 6 
Marſhmallow root, freſh, half 1 
pound; „ A 
Linſeed, 1 
Fenugreek ſeed, each thut 
_ounces ; | 


Water, two pints ; 
Oi! olive, four pints. 
Bruiſe the roots and ſeeds, and 
| gently boil them in the water far 
alf an hour: then add the oil 
and continue the boiling till al 
the water is waſted ; afteryad 
let the oil be carefully poured a 
for uſe. 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM, 
Oil of elder, 


Lond, 
Take of 
Elder flowers, one pound; 
Oil olive, two pints. 


Boil the flowers in the oil, till they 
are almoſt eri {Bag preſs out 

the oil, and ſet i 

feces have ſubſided. 


OLEUM.VIRIDE, - 
Ereen oil. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Bay leaves, 

Rue leaves, 

Marjoram leaves, 

Sea wormwood leaves, 2 
Chamomile leaves, each, freſh 

gathered, three ounces; 

Oil olive, to pints. 4 
Druiſe the herbs and gently boil 
them in the oil till they are al- 
moſt criſp; then preſs out the 
oil, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
afterwards pour it off 

ſediment. | 


Arr, the foregoing oils are de- 
ſigned for external applications on- 
ly. They are ſuppoſed, beſides the 
general emollient quality of the oil 
itſelf, to receive particular virtues 
from the ingredients: that of cha- 
momile flowers, to be a warm diſ- 
cutient and reſolvent; that of St. 
John's wort flowers, to be peculi- 
arly grateful to the nerves, to give 
great relief in all kinds of pains 
and wearineſs, to reſolve tumours, 
and heal wounds and ulcers; and 
the oil of mucilages to be ſofter and 
more emollient than common oil. 
An oil prepared in the ſame man- 
ner from wormwood, rubbed on the 
ſtomach and umbilical region, is 
ſaid to excite appetite, ſtrengthen 
the viſcera, and kill worms; and 
one from rue, to be of ſingular ef- 


heacy againſt worms and colicky 


pains and ſwellings. 

It is preſumed, however, that, at 
preſent, there are few who expect 
much more from theſe preparations 
tan from common oil itſelf, which 
| ks the advantage of being leſs ol- 

| ; | 


t by till the 


from the a 
number of theſe oils has, therefore, 
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inous ingre- 


ſenſive. The mucilagino 7 
dients, mar RE RAE pe: , wi 
ſeed, in the oleum e mucilayinbus, 
make, no addition to che virtue of 


the oil; for mucilages, as already * Þ 
ohſerved, are not ſoluble. in oils. + 


Experience, has not diſcovered. any 
ſuch ſingular qualities in, flowers of 
St. John's wort, that Mur ouncęs of 
them ſhould communicate any re- 
markable virtue to a quart, of oil. 
Of the other herbs, the mare yalu- 
able parts are diſſipated by. the 
© boiling, beat; and, Mthoughithe re. 


S 
a; 


= 


maining matter; if it were taken in- 


 ternally, either by itlelf, or diflolv- 
ed in watery or ſpirituous lignors, 
might not be deſtitute of 
yet it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed. 
when combined with a large quan- 
tity of oil, to have any material ef- 

fect in external ap plications. The 


been jJudiciouſly retrenched, at a 


late reformation. The five. above 


retained, are not one-tenth part of 
thoſe which were formerly ordered 
to be kept in the ſhops. The moſt 7 
certain way of anſwering the pur-= 
poſes intended by theſe prepara- 

tions, appears to be, by mixing 
with the expreſſed oil a ſuitable 
quantity either of the native reſins 


of vegetables, or of the eſſential ois 


and reſi nous extracts artificially pre- 
pared from them. : 


- OLEUM CAMPHORATDM, 
Camphorated oil, 
; Edinb, 2 
Take of | 19 9 
Freſh drawn oil of almonds, or 
linſeed, two ounces 8 
Camphor, half an ounce, 
Diſſolve the camphor in the oil. 


Tuis oil is deſigned, like the 
foregoing ones, for external pur- 
poſes. It has been in uſe for ſome 
time, in theinfirmary of Edinburgh, 
againſt burns, rheumatic pains, — 


of activity; 
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and is thence received into the phar- 
macopœia of the Edinburgh college. 


Orkxun ODORIPEROM. 
. Odoriferous oil. 

Let ſome fine carded cotton be dipt 
in dil olive, or oil of ben nuts, 
that it may be thoroughly imbib- 
ed with the oil, without retaining 

fo much as to drip ſpontaneouſly. 


Lay a bed of this cotton in the 


| bottom of a tin or procelane veſ- 
Fl, and lightly ſpread upon it a 

pretty thick layer of any odori- 

ferous flowers freſh gathered, as 

| Jaſmine flowers, violets, lilies of 


the valley, &c. Above theſe. 


fpread more of the cotton, and 
th more flowers alternately, till 
the veſſel is full: then cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſtand for twenty- 
four hours in a gentle warmth. 


Great part of the fragrance of 


to be ſtratified in the ſame ma, 


fectual method of transferring Into 


a 9 


the flowers will be commuticayy 
to the oil in the cotton, which 


ner with two or three freſh quans 
tities of the flowers, till it i 
ſufficiently impregnated there, 
with; after which the oil is to hy 
ſqueezed out from the cotton in 
a preſs. IP 


THr1s appears to be the moſt ef, 


expreſſed oils, the odoriferous my. 
ter of thoſe tender flowers which 
yield little or no eſſential oil; th 
perfumed oils and eſſences of thot 
flowers, brought from Italy, an 
prepared in this manner. The odo. 
ous parts may be again ſeparatel 
from the oil, and transferred inn 
water or ſpirit, by diſtillation vil 
thoſe liquors, N 
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CHAP TEK I n 
of recent vegetables and their infuflont, 
Ge. by fugar and honey. 


2 — 


2 


r n F 


ONSERVES are compoſitions of 
3 recent vegetable matters and 


form maſs. 

This management is introduced. 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form, with 
v little alteration as poffible in their 
native virtues; and to ſome ſub- 
jets it is very advantageouſly ap- 
plied. Vegetables, whoſe virtues 
are loſt or deſtroyed in drying, may 


alength of time : for, by carefully 
ſecuring the mouth of the contain- 
ing veſſel, the alteration, as well 
35 diſſipation, of their active prin- 
ciples, is generally prevented; and 
te ſugar preſerves them from the 
corruption which juicy vegetables 
vould otherwiſe undergo. 

There are, however, ſundry ve- 
getables, whoſe virtues are impair- 


ed by this treatment. Mucilagin- 


ous ſubſtances, by long lying with 
ſugar, becomes leſs glutinous ; and 
atringents, ſenſibly ſofter upon the 
palate, Many of the fragrant 
lowers are of ſo tender and deli- 
Cate a texture, as almoſt entirely 
to loſe their peculiar qualities on 
being beaten or bruiſed, 


this form, on account of the large 
admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 


+ 
_— 


4 ; | i 


ſugar, beaten together in an uni- 


in this form be kept uninjured for 


ln general, it is obvious, that in 


of conſiderable activity can be taken | 


9 
— 
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Conſerves. 


to advantage as medicines. And 
indeed, conſerves are at preſent 


confidered chiefly as. auxiharies to 


medicines of greater efficacy; or 
as intermedia for joining them to- 
| Bans They are very convenient 
or reducing into boluſes or pills, 


the more ponderous powders, as 


mercurius dulcis, the calces of iron, 


and other mineral preparations ; 


which with liquid or leſs conſiſtent 


matters, as ſyrups, will not cohere. 
The ſhops were formerly incum- 
bered with many conſerves, altoge- 
ther inſignificant ; the few now re- 
tained have in general. either an 
agreeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes as medicines. 
Their common doſe is the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon the 
point of a knife. There is in ge- 
neral no great danger of exceeding 
in this particular. 
General method of preparing 


con ſerves. 5 


Leaves are picked from the ſtalks, 
and flowers from their cups. 
They are then beaten in a marble 
mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
into a ſmooth maſs; after which, 

' thrice their weight of double. 
refined ſugar is added by de- 
grees, 


* 


u 


* 
* 
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grees, and the beating continued 
till they are uniformly mixed. 
The ſugar ſhould be pulverized 


by itſelf, and paſted through a 


fieve, before it 1s mixed with the 
vegetable mals ; otherwiſe it can- 
7 . 2 N & 2 #4 4 * 

not eaſily be reduced to ſufficient 
fineneſs ſo as to be duly incorpo- 
rated. Some vegetables are ſcarce 


reducible to the requiſite fineneſs 


by beating in a mortar: ſuch is 
orange - peel. This is moſt conve- 
niently raſped or grated off from 
the fruit, then well mixed with 
the ſugar, and the compound ſet by 
in a cloſe. veſſel for ſome weeks: 
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ſcurvy-graſs, well mixed 
form 7, colporndl 1 
pungency of the arum 4s hai 
perceived, and which I have Pive 
with good effect, to the quauth 
of a nutmeg twice or thrice a & 


To further ſheath"the Acrimony i 
the arum, it may be beaten wil 
equal its weight of 'powdered on 


arabic, before the admixture of th 
conſerves. 1 


CONSERVA foliorum LUIU IA 
Conſerve of the leaves of wud 
| ſorrel. 

L. #9 


4h 


after which, it may be beaten 
- ſmooth with conſiderable leſs labour 
than at firſt. This peel, and red roſe. 
buds, are commonly ground in a 
wooden mill made for that purpoſe. 


Tauts is a very elegant and gr 
ful conſerve; in taſte it ig hpi 
acidulous, with a peculiar fad 
which ſome reſemble to that 


'Copferv 


* 


LEARI hortenfis. 

of the leaves of garden 
ſcurvy-graſs. © 
"> ye# 


0 0 


Puis 3s the only form in which 
ſcurvy-graſs in ſubſtance can be 
kept, without the total loſs of its 
virtues. | 
Full taſte and virtue of the herb for 
a very conſiderable length of time; 
as a year or two; provided the veſ- 

' fel be made perfectly cloſe, and ſet 
'in a cool place. 


The conſerve retains the 


It may be given 


in ſcorbutic habits, three or four 


times a day, or oftener: though it 
is more frequently uſed as an aſſiſt- 


ant to other medicines of ſimilar 
intention, than depended on by it- 
ſelf. It is an exceifent addition to 
arum root in rheumatic caſes ; and 


In this form, even. the freſh root of 


arum may be taken freely, without 


any complaint of the exceſſive pun- 


| 5 | | green ted. It is taken occaſional 
CONSERVA foliorum COCH- t 


for quenching thirſt; and cool 


the mouth and fauces in hot di 
tempers. 


It may be uſefully join 
ed to the foregoing preparitid 
whoſe virtue it ſomewkat promote 
at the ſame. time that it inipron 
the taſte, „ "of waRrl 


CONSERVA foliorum MEN 
IHA vulgaris. 
Conſerve of the leaves of ſpit 
| mini.. 

Lond. 


Tae conſerve of mint retains! 
taſte and virtues of the herb. 
is given in weakneſs of the ſtom⸗ 
and reachings to vomit; and 
unfrequently does ſervice in fol 
caſes of this kind, where the wi 
er and more active preparation: 
mint would be leſs proper. 


CONSERVA foliorum RUTA 
Conſerve of the leaves of fis 


gency which of itlelf it impreſſes Lond, 
on the tongue. An ounce of freſh 


arum root, beaten into a pulp, and 


| | Tais conſerve is given #0 
four ounces or leſs of coutcrve of dram to half an ounce, in crudl 


' 
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cup. © Conſerve, op I 

of the prime viz, for promoting ſuch in diſorders of the breaſt and 

digeſtion, and in-hyſteric diſorders. urinary paſſages. It is the moſt 

| gently ſtimulates the ſolids, at- unimportant of che conſerves : nor 

enuates 'viſcid Juices, and excites do the flowers themſelves appear to 

the natural ſecretions. Some have have much virtue, - 

nd great opinion of it, taken inn?nο ! 

2 morning, as a preſervative againſt CON SERVA florum ROS ARUM 

the effects of contagious air or eX- rubrarum immaturarum. | 

— Conſerve of the buds of r ed r ſts. 

CON SERVA ſimmitatum AB- 3 L. E. „ 
SINTHII maritimi. Tuis 1s a very agreeable and 


TIE | _ nſeful conſerve. A dram or two, 
(mſerve of the tops of ſea worm- Jiſſolved in warm milk, are fre- 


og. | quently given as a light reſtringent, 
| Lond. in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and 
Tas conſerve of wormwood has likewiſe in coughs and phthiſical A 
been celebrated in dropſies. Mat- complaints. In the German ephe- 2 


thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons merides, examples are related of 

were cured by it of that diſtemper, very dangerous phthiſes cured by 
without the aſſiſtance of any other the continued ule of this medicine. 
nedicine. Where the diſorder in- In one of theſe caſes, twenty pounds 
deed proceeds from a ſimple laxity of the, conſerve were taken in the 

or flaccidity of the ſolids, the co pace of a month ; and in another, 

tinued uſe of this medicine may upwards of thirty. Riverius en- 

of ſome ſervice ;z as it appears to tions ſeveral other inſtances of this 
be a not inelegant mild corrobo- kind. 
rant, It is directed to be given in | 


the doſe of half an ounce, about CONSERVA florum Kons. 
three hours before meals. SA +. RIANE | | E 


CONSERVA derem LAVEN. | e e 
; - DULZ. | is L. E. ER 
Conſerve of lavender rs. Ros MART flowers in great mea- 
1225 7 a e ſire loſe their peculiar fragrance by 


beating, and hence the conſerve has 

very little of their flavour, Some 

are therefore accuſtomed to 'make* 

this preparation from the leaves of 
the plant (which recain their vir= 
tues under the peſtle) or at leaſt to | 

add a portion 2 dee to — flow 

| | ers. The conſerve of roſemary is 

CONSERVA florum MALVA. directed in weakneſs of the —.— 


unſerve of the flowers of mallows. and as a light cordial. 


Tars conſerve is not near ſo fra- 
rant as the flowers themſelves. It 
k nevertheleſs a ſufficiently agree- 
idle one; and is ſometimes uſed 
aua mild cordial, and in debilitie 
i the nervous ſyſtem. - | 


Nt | CONSERVA flavedinis CRT 
. 218 1s looked upon as an emol- CUM AURANTIORUM 4 
ent, and ſometimes made uſe ofas  Hailpalenfum, _ 
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Ville orange peel. 
Tu Is conſerve is a very elegant 


one, containing all the virtues of 


the peel, in a form ſufficiently a- 


greeable, both with regard to the 
oſe and the convenience of taking. 


It is a pleaſant warm ſtomachic, 
And in this intention is frequently 
N uſed. | 5 


CON SERVA FRUCTUS CY- 
dens, 
on ſer ve of hips. 
+5 Yr 


Hips require leſs ſugar for reduc- 

ing them into a conſerve, than 
the ſubſtances above enumerated, 

/* Twelve ounces of the pulp of the 
ripe fruit are to be mixed with 
only twenty ounces of ſugar. , 


Tux conſerve of hips is of ſome 
eſteem, as a ſoft, cooling reſtrin- 
gent. Three or four drams or more 
are given at a time, in bilious 
fluxes, ſharpneſs of urine, and hot 


indiſpoſitions of the ſtomach. A 
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_ Pharmaceutical "Preparations. Part Ill 
Conſerve of the yellow rind of be- ; 


good deal of care ig requiſite 1 

the part of the apa 
ing this conſerve ; the pulp is apt 
to carry with it ſome of the prickj 
fibres, with which the inſide of th 


fruit is lined. If theſe be retained 


in the conſerve, they will imiun 
the ſtomach, ſo as to occaſion yg 
miting. | 8 


CONSERVA PRUNORUM Al. 


VESTRIDM. - 
Conſerve of floes, 
Lond. 


Let the ſloes be put into water, and 
{et over the fire till they grow ſoft, 
with care that they do not bur. 
Then take the floes out of the 
water, preſs out their pulp, and 
mix with it thrice its weight df 

double- refined ſugar. 


Tu is preparation is a gentle a 
tringent, and may be given as ſud 
in the doſe of two or three dran. 
The degree of its aſtringeney vil 
vary according to the maturity df 
the ſloes, and the length of time 
that the conſerve has been kept. 


86 EC T. . 


| Preſerves. 


Rratuves are made by ieep- preparations of this kind are cot 


firſt in water, and then in ſyrup, 
or ſolution of ſugar: The ſub- 
ject is . either kept 
moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken out 
and dried, that the ſugar may 
candy upon it; the latter is the 
more uſual method. 
Ix this proceſs, ſome of the va- 
luable-parts of the ſubje& are ex- 
tracted. by the liquor, and conſe- 


5 quently loft to the preparation; 


greater regard 'being here had to 
palatableneſs than medicinal effi- 


_ Gacys And indeed moſt of the 


F ing or boiling recent fimples, . fidered rather as ſweetmeats that 


as medicines ; as the buſineſs of ti 
con fectioner rather than of the ap0« 
thecary. It would be needleſs there 
fore to mention the doſes of the {t 
veral articles, or give particular 7! 
marks on the manner of prepari 
them, | 
RADIX ERYNGII CONDIT# 
Candied eringo roots. 
Lond. 


Boil them in water, till the rin 


will eaſily peel off ; when pul | 


CC 


Chap. 4. 


fit them through the middle, 


three or four times in cold wa- 
ter, For every pound of the 
roots, ſo prepared, take two 
pounds of double-refined ſugar, 
which is to be diſſolved 1n a pro- 
per quantity of water, and ſet 
over the fire; as ſoon as the li- 
quor begins to boil, Is Ae the 
roots, and continue the boiling 
till they are ſoft. 1 | 


After this manner are candied 


ANGELICA CAULES. 
Angelica flalks.-- 
, 
LB CORTEX AURANTIORUM 
, CONDITUS. 
; Candied orange peel. 

N Lond. ' 3 

ep the freſh. peels of Seville 
+ anges in water, which is to be 


frequently renewed, until they 


ing diſſolved in water a ſuitable 
quantity of double refined ſugar, 


tiey become ſoft and tranſparent. 


LIMONUM CORTICES, 
lemon peels. [L. 


che ſame, or a ſimilar manner, 
may likewiſe be candied 


RADICES ANGELICA. 

Angelica roots. [B.] 
RADICES HELENII. 
Elecampane roots. [E.] | 
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take out the pith, and waſh them 


loſe their bitterneſs. Then, hav- 


doi] the peels in this liquor till 


Il forts of fruits, flowers, and ſeeds 
May alſo be preſerved, eicher by per. See page 141. pie dee 


. * 


keeping them in ſyrup, or eruſt- 
ing them over with ſugar ; but 
theſe kinds of preparations ſcarce 
belong to the art of pharmacy. 
Nutmegs and ginger are brought 
do us ready candied from the Eaſt 
Indies. [Z. e 


MARS SACCHARATUS. 
Candied fieel. . he 

Put any quantity of clean filings of 
iron into a braſs kettle, ſuſpend. 


ed over a very gentle fire. Add 
to them, by little and little, twice 


their weight of white ſugar, boils ' | 


ed to the conſiſtence of candy, 
with which powdered: ſtarch has 
been previouſſy mixed, in che pro- 
portion of a dram to every pound; 
agitating the kettle continually, 
that the filings may 
over with the ſugar, and 


ning into lumps. 


Tuis is a very agreeable prepa- 
ration of ſteel; but has hitherto 


be. 1 PRs been made only by the confection - 
rr _— ers. The college of Edinburgh re- 


ceived it in former editions; but, 
as there deſcribed, it was almoſt 


impoſſible to hinder the matter 
from concreting into lumps: : They * 


have now diſcovered the interme-? 


dium which prevents that inconve- 


nience, and which the confectioners 
have kept a ſecret ; the addition of 
a little ſtarch to the ſugar. The 
preparation may be piven to the 
quantity of half a dram, in caſes in 
which chaly 
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be eruſted 


great care to prevent their run» _ 


ate medicines are pro- 


. 
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LV Ee NTARBTE jellies are com- 


: Y poſed of the juices of fruits 


and ſugar, boiled to a thick con- 
ſiſtence. Independently of the ad- 


mixture of ſugar, the boiling ap- 


ears to occaſion ſome alteration in 


the quality of the juices themſelves. 


The recent juices of the ſummer 
fruits are prone to fermentation. 


After they have been boiled, they 


are leſs diſpoſed to ferment, and at 
the ſame time they are much leſs 
liable to produce, in the human 
body, flatulencies, gripes, or fluxes; 
though they ſtill retain, in no ſmall 
degree, their original antiſeptic, 


anti- inflammatory, and aperient or 


reſtringent virtues. 


_ GELATINA, ſeu miva, CYDO- 


NIORUM. 


Felly, or marmalade, of quinces. 


Edinb, 


Take three pints of depurated 
quince juice, and a pound of 

White ſugar. Simmer them to- 
gether, to a proper thickneſs. 


Tuis is an uſeful, cooling, re- 
ſtringent medicine. 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, reach- 
ings to vomit, diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries, proceeding from a hot 
indiſpoſition, or ſharp bilious hu- 
mours. It is beſt taken in little 


quantities, as a tea-ſpoonful or 


two now and. then, either by it- 
ſelf, or diluted with any ſuitable 
liquors, | 


GELATINA BERBERORUM. 


Felly of barberries, 


dinb, 5 


„ ee 
| Fellies, 


It is given in 
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Take a pound of barberries picks 


clean from the ſtalks, and the 'Y 
- ſame guantity of white ſagar . 
Boil them with a gentle heat 6. 
due conſiſtence; then paſs the MY © 
jelly through a flannel cloth, I 
 GELATINA RIBESIORUM, . 
; Jelly of currants, P 
5 Edinb, : erz 
Is prepared after the ſame manner, Fo 
. cou 
HRE the trouble of expreſia 5 
is ſaved; theſe ſoft fruity fre: 
giving out their juice, which n 
corporates with the ſugar, in the * 
proceſs, Both theſe preparato | 
are gratefully ſub-acid and c been 
ing, and in this intention are c 
caſionally made uſe of, for mil 
ening the mouth and fauces i 
febrile or inflammatory diſtempen 
Diſſolved in water, they afford a 
uſeful diluent drink, of a fap all; 
naceous nature, which ming rh 
with the blood or its ſerum wid * 
thickened (as in ſome kinds d 2 
fevers) where pure water runs d 4 
by the kidneys almoſt un change 1. 
By the ſame qualities, they pron a 
ſerviceable likewiſe in chrom 0 
diſorders proceeding from obſirit a 
tions of the viſcera, or accompaui J | 
with immoderate heat: in bill 4 f 
fluxes and putrid ſcurvies, thell l Ja $ 
beral and continued uſe has ſows h 
times had good effects. Boerha x 4 
greatly commends theſe kinds ( ke 
preparations in the ſcorbutic © 10 
orders to which ſeafaring pe . 4 
are particularly ſubject. whi 


SEC 


YRUPS are ſaturated ſolutions 
Of ſugar, made in water, or 
watery or vinous infuſions, or in 
juices, They were formerly con- 
rdered as medicines of much 
ereater importance than they are 
thought to be at preſent. Syrups 
and diſtilled waters were for ſome 
iges made uſe of as the great 
alterstives; inſomuch that the 
evacuation of any peccant humour 
was never attempted, till by a due 
courſe of theſe, it had firſt been 
regularly prepared for expulſion. 
Hence aroſe the exuberant col- 
leftion of both, which we meet 
nich in pharmacopœias; and like 
errors have prevailed in each. As 
nultitudes of diſtilled waters have 
heen compounded from materi- 


1 


decoctions, are likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerred in the decoctions for ſy- 


coctions and infuſions, ought to 
| be dry, unleſs expreſsly ordered 
otherwiſe [E.] 1 
I 


lu the London pharmacopœia, on- 
y the pureſt or double refined 

ſugar is allowed. „ 

u the Edinburgh, the directions 


rups as are prepared without 


tas operator to employ either the 
dndleeined, or the common 
white ſugar; which latter he is 
directed to purify for thoſe ſyrups 


- 8-8: C T 
Syrups. 


All the rules laid Jos for making 


rups. Vegetables, both for de- 


are leſs explicit. For ſuch ſy- 


boiling, it is left to the choice of 


als unfit to give any virtue en 
the helm; ſo numbers of ſyrups 


have been prepared from ingredi- 


ents, which in this form cannot be 
taken in . ſufficient doſes to exert 


their virtues ; for two-thirds of a 


ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, and the great - 


eſt part of the remaining third is an 


aqueous fluid. f = 
on ps are at preſent chiefly re- 
led as convenient” vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy ; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening draughts 
and juleps, for reducing the lighter 
powders into boluſes, pills, or elec- 


' taries, and fimilar purpoſes. . Some 


likewiſe may not improperly be 


conſidered as medicines themſelves ; 
as ſyrup 
berries, 


| 


General Rules for preparing Syrup MY 5 


of ſaffron, and buckthorn 


(not for the others) by previ- : 


ouſly diſſolving it in water, cla- 
rifying the ſolution with whites 
of eggs, and boiling it down to a 


during the boiling. 


In the ſyrups prepared by boil. _ 
ing, it has been cuſtomary to per- 


form the clarification with whites 
of eggs, after the ſugar had been 
diſſolved in the decoction of the 
vegetable. This method is appa- 
rently injurious to the preparation: 


ſince not only the impurities of the 
ſugar are thus diſcharged ;/ but a 


conſiderable part likewiſe of the 


medicinal matter, which the water - 


had before taken up from the in- 


gredients, is ſeparated” along. with | 


3 


thick conſiſtence, with care to 
take off the ſcum which riſes 


— 
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them. Nor indeed is the clarifi- 


cation and deſpumation of the ſu- 


gar, by. itſelf, very adviſeable ; for 


its purification by this proceſs is 


not ſo perfect as might be expected; 
after it has undergone this proceſs, 
the refiners ſtill ſeparate from it a 
12 of oily matter, which is 
iſagreeable to weak ſtomachs, See 

e 215. It appears therefore 
moſt eligible to employ fine ſugar 
for all the ſyrups; even the purga- 
tive ones (which have been uſually 
made with coarſe ſugar, as ſome- 
what coinciding with their inten- 
tion) not excepted ; for, as purga- 
tive medicines are in general un- 


Fgrateful to the ſtomach, it is cer- 


tainly improper to employ an ad- 


_ dition which increaſes their offen- 


fiveneſs, 4h | 


WY 080 


5 Where the weight of the ſuga 


is not expreſſed, twenty- nine 
dunces thereof are to be taken to 
every pint of liquor. The ſugar 
is to be reduced into powder, and 
diſſolved in the liquor by the heat 
of a water-bath, unleſs ordered 
otherwiſe. [L.] 5 . 
Although in the formulz of ſeveral 
of the ſyrups, a double weight of 
- ſugar to that of the liquor is di- 
rected, yet leſs will generally 
be ſufficient. Firſt therefore diſ- 
ſolve in the liquor an equal 


weight of ſogar, then gradually 


add ſome more in powder, till a 
little remains undiſſolved at the 


© bottom, which is to be after- 


-- wards incorporated by ſetting the 
-  fyrup in a water-bath [Z.] 

The quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, that the liquor may keep 


5 diflolved in the col : 3f there be 


more, a part of it will ſeparate, and 


concrete into cryſtals, or candy; if 


leſs, the ſyrup will be ſubject to 
ferment, eſpecially in warm wea- 
ther, and change into a vinous or 
four liquor, II, in cryſtallizing, 


r 
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only the ſuperfluous ſugar Epe. 
rated, it would be of no inconyen, 
ence; but, when part of the ſupa 
has candied, the remaining ſyrop h 
found to have an under proportiot 
and is as ſubject to fermentation 
if it had wanted ſugar at firſt, 
| „„ | 
Cons veſſels, unleſs well tinned! 
- ſhoutd not be employed in fie 
making of acid ſyrups, or ſuc 
as are compoſed of the juice; d 
fruits [E. _ 
The confectioners, who are th 
moſt dextrous people at theſe king 
of preparations, to avoid the es 
pence of frequently new tinninp 
their veſſels, rarely make uſe ofay 
other than copper ones untinned, 
in the preparation even of the mal 
acid ſyrups, as of oranges and le 
mons. Nevertheleſs, by taking dig 
care that their coppers be well ſcout 
ed and perfectly clean, and thatthe 
ſyrup remain no longer in them 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, thy 
avoid giving it any ill taſte or qu. 
lity from the metal. This praftic 
however, is by no means to be it 
commended to the apothecary, 


| Ve „ 
The ſyrup, when made, is to be ft 
by till next day; if any ſacch 
rine cruſt appear upon the {ut 
face, take it off [L.] 


SYRUPUS ex ALLIO, 
 Byrup of garlicł. 


| ond. 

Take of Ys | 
Garlick, ſliced, one pound; 
Boiling water, two pitits. 

Macerate them in a cloſe-veſſel f 

twelve hours, then ftrain off th 

liquor, and diffolve in it a pn 
per quantity of: ſugar, ſo a8 
make a ſyruß. | 


Tarts ſyrup is occaſionally mad 


uſe of for attenvating viſcid phleg 
and promoting 2 - 


Chap. 4+ 

moural afthmas, and oppreſſions of 
the breaſt. In theſe caſes, it proves 
4 medicine of confiderable e cacy, 
though a very unpleaſant one: it 


uſtes and ſmells ſtrongly of the gar- 


lick. The college have received it 
x an alterative to the mel ex 
allo, for the uſe of thoſe with 
whom honey diſagreees. 


SYRUPUS ex ALTHAA. 
Syrup of marſhmallows; 

a A 
Take of 5 


pound; | 
Double refined ſugar, four 
pounds; "7 6; 
Water, one gallon . 


Boil the water with the roots, to on 
half: when grown thoroughly 
cold, pour off and preſs out the 
d:cotion, and ſet it by for a night 

- to ſettle + next morning. pour off 

the clear liquor, and adding to it 

the ſugar, boil the whole to the 
weight of ſix pounds. 


Edinb. 8 
Take of | 4.368 

| Marſhmallow roots, nine ounces; 
White ſugar, four pounds; 
Water, ten pounds. | x 
al the water with the marſh- 
maliow roots to the conſump- 
tion of one-third, then ſtrain out 
the remaining decoction, and 
ſuffer it to reſt for ſome time. 
Pour off the clear liquor from 
the ſediment, and boil it with 
| the ſugar over -a gentle fire, 


ſtirring, till it becomes a ſyrup. 


MY This op ſupplies likewiſe the 
& ol place of the peQoral ſyrup. 


Taz ſyrup of | marſhmallows 
ems to have been a ſort of fa- 
ourite among diſpenſatory-writers, 
ho have taken great pains to alter 
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Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 


keeping the matter continually | 


ad amend it, but have been won - 


_ _ nl 
derfully tender in retrenching any 

of its articles. In the above pre- 
ſcriptions, it is lopt of its ſuper- 
fluities, without any injury to its 
virtues. It is uſed chiefly in ne- 
phritic caſes, for ſweetening emol - 

lient decoctions, and the like, Of 
itſelf, it can do little ſervice, not- 
withſtanding the high opinion 
which ſome have entertained of it; 
for what can be expected from two ᷣ 
or three ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup, ' 
when the decoction, from which two 


or three pounds are made, may be 


taken at a draught or two? The col> © 
lege of Edinburgh has very pro- 
perly united this and the pectoral 


ſyrup into one: for the ſyrup of 
marſhmallows has always, till this 


re formation, contained the princi- 


pal ingredients of the pectoral ſy- 


rup, and its own capital ingredient 
coincides in the ſame intention. 


 SYRUPUS. e-CORTICIBUS - 
AURANTIOÜÄ UM. 
 JSyrup of orange peel. 


Take of the on PUP OE 
Fellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, freſh, eight ounces; 
Boiling water, five pints 

Macerate them for a night in a 
cloſe veſſel ; next morning, ſtrain 
out the liquor, and diffolve in it 
the proper quantity of ſugar for 
making it into a ſyru p. 


47 0645 | 
Take of the RES 
| Yellow rind of orange peel, freſh, 

fix ounces ; 1 | 

Boiling water, three pounds. 
Infuſe them for a night in a Cloſe 

veſſel, then ftrain the liquor, let 
it ſtand to ſettle, and having 
_ poured it off clear from the ſe- 
diment, diſſolve therein twice its 

weight of white ſugar, ſo as to 

make it into ſyrup without boil- 


Is 


3 


ing. 
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as 
Is making this ſyrup, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary, that the ſugar 


"ths previouſly powdered and diſ- 


; ſolved in the infuton with as gen- 

. tle a heat as poſſible, to prevent the 
exhalation of the volatile parts of 
the peel. With theſe cautions, the 
ſyrup proves a very elegant and 
agreeable one, poſſeſſing great ſhare 
of the fine flavour of the orange- 


peel. = 

SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. 

' Balſamic yup 
„ ä 


Take of 5 
Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces; 
Water, three pints. 


* 


Boil them for two or three hours in 


a circulatory veſſel, or at leaſt in 

2 long-necked matraſs, having 
its mouth lightly covered. When 
grown cold, ſtrain out the liquor, 
and mix therewith a proper quan- 
tity of ſugar to make it into a 
Mr: 


Tux coction may be conveni- 
ently performed in a retort, with a 
receiver adapted to it, the liquor 
which comes over being occaſionally 
poured back; or the water may be 


entirely drawn off, and the ſugar 


diſſolved in the diſtilled liquor. 


Edinb. 
Take of the 
- Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, and 
warm from the fire, two 
pounds ; | 
— 'TinQure of balſam of Tolu, one 
ounce. 


When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ſtir into it the tincture, by 
little at a time, agitating them 


well together, till perfectly unit- 


ed. The mixture is then to be 


kept in the heat of a water - hath 
until the ſpirit has exhaled. 


Tunis method of making che bal- 
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ſamic ſyrup was dropt in one of thi 
the preceding editions of the Ein, 
burgh pharmacopœia, on a con. 
plaint that the ſpirit. ſpoiled the 
taſte of the ſyrup z which it did in 
a great degree when the tinQur 
was drawn with malt ſpirits; the 
nauſeous ail, with which all the 
common malt ſpirits are accomps, 
nied, being left in the ſyrup after 
the evaporation of the. pure ſpirity. 


ous part. Particular care therefore 


ſhould be taken, that the ſpirit, en. 
ployed for making the tincture, he 
perfectly clean, and well reQtifed 


from all ill flavour, 


The intention of the contriven 
of the two foregoing proceſſes ſeem 
to have been ſomewhat different, 
In the firft, the more ſubtile and 
fragrant parts of the balſam ar 
extracted from the groſſer reſinow 
matter, and alone retained in the 


ſyrup : the other ſyrup contains the 


whole ſubſtance of the balſam, in 
larger quantity. They are both 
moderately impregnated with tie 
agreeable flavour of the balſam. 

In ſome pharmacopœias, an ele. 
gant ſyrup of this kind is prepare 
from a tincture of halſam of Peru, 
with roſe- water, and a proper qua- 
tity of ſugar. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM RUBRORUM. 


Syrup of clove july-flowers. 
Y Lond. FE 


Take of 5 

Clove july- flowers, freſh gather: 

ed, and freed from the heel 

three pounds ; 

Boiling water, five pints. _ 
Macerate them for a night in 
_ glaſs or. glazed earthen velſel 

then ftrain off the liquor, a0. 

diſſolve therein its, due props 
tion of ſugar to make it ind 


ſyrup. | ab 8 
Ye Edinb. 


2 
an, 
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chap. 4 
jnfuſed in four pounds of water, 


without boiling. | EE 

Tais ſyrup is of an agreeable 
fzyour, and a fine red colour; 
and for theſe it is chiefly valued. 


+ SYRUPUS COLCHICT. ; 
Syrup of colchicum. 
pF e. 


Take of 


one ounce; 
Vinegar, ſixteen ounces. 


two days, ſhaking the veſſel of- 
ten; then ſtrain the liquor by 
gentle preſſure, and add the ſu- 


the con ſiſtence of a ſyrup. Vide 


76 Colchicum. _ 

the  $YRUPUS CROCI. 

E Syrup of Saffron- 

oth 14. 

tie ake of | 

F Saffron wine, one pint z 
: 0 Double-refined ſugar, twenty- 
« | hive ounces, 4 

au dice the ſugar in the wine, fo 


a to make a ſyrup. 


Sarrxox is very well fitted for 


tficient doſe of it is contained in 
reaſonable compaſs. This ſyrup 
at preſent more frequently pre- 
nded than the wine from which 
ts made: it is a pleaſant cordial, 
id gives a fine colour to juleps. 


SYRUPUS CYDONIORUM, 
Syrup of guinces. £ 


Lond. 


Take of | 
Vince juice, depurated, three 
pints; = 

Cinnamon, one dram; 
loves, L's 

Ginger, each half a dram ; 5 

. ; 
"l 


SY Or Or tu Pane gn ot AR LPR 
* IR... : R 


Syrups. \' 


and the ſyrup made as above, 


The root of colchicum, freſh and 
ſucculent, and cut into ſlices, 


Macerate the root in the vinegar 


gu powdered ; boil it gently to $5 


ſelf, in the quantity of a ſpoonful 


making a ſyrup, as in this form a 


- nefſes and other diſorders of preg- 


| 34 
Red Port wine, one pints * 
Double refined . ſugar, | nine 

pounds, $24) 

Digeſt the juice with the. ſpices, 
in the heat of aſhes, for fix 
hours ; then adding the wine, 
Paſs: the liquor through a ſtrain- 
er; and afterwards diſſolve in 
it the ſugar, ſo as to make a 
ſyrup. | PAN 


Ix the quinces be kept for ſome 
time in an. airy place, before the 
Juice 1s preſſed out, the ſyrup proves 
rather more elegant, and richer 
of the fruit, than when they are 
taken. freſh from the tree. In ei- 
ther caſe, the preparation is a very 
agreeable, mild, cordial reſtrin- 
ent; and in ſome kinds of looſe- 
neſſes and diſorders of the ſto- 
mach, may be either taken by it- 
or two at a time, or employed for 
reconciling to the palate and ſto- 
mach, medicines of the more un- 
grateful kind. COS 


SYRUPUS KERMESINUS. 

Syrup of kermes. RF. 

. : Edinb. EY 2: 

This ſyrup is brought to us ready 

made, from the ſouthern parts 
| of Fr ance, | e 


| Tax ſyrup of kermes is of an +4 


agreeable taſte, and a fine red co - 
lour. It is accounted cordial and 
corroborant, and ſuppoſed to be 
particularly ſerviceable in weak 


nant women. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO LIMO- 
NUM. 5 
Syrup of lemon juice. 


. Lond. 
Take of þ | | | 
| Juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided; and 
afterwards ſtrained, two pints 3 .. 
We: Double 


, 
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Double refined ſugar, fifty oun- 


£4: z. CES 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo as 
to make a lyrep e 


Edinb. 


z 


— 


Take of 
Lemon juice, depurated, two 
pounds and an half; 
White ſugar, fifty ounces. 


Make them into a ſyrup according 


to art, without boiling | 
After the ſame manner are prepared 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO MORO- 
RUM. | 
Syrup of mulberrics [ L.} 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO FRUC- 
| TUS RUBI IDAI. 


* Syrup of raſpberries [L.) 


ALL theſe are very pleaſant, 
cooling ſyrups, and in this inten- 
tion are occaſionally made uſe of, 
in draughts and juleps, for quench- 
ing thirſt, abating heat, &c. in bi- 
lious or inflammatory diſtempers. 
They are ſometimes likewiſe em- 
ployed in gargariſms for inflamma- 
tions of the mouth and tonſils. 


syYRUPUS e MECONIO, five 
DIACODION. 


Syrup of meconium, or Jiacodiim. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
White poppy bonds, dried and 
cleared from the ſeeds, three 
pounds and a half; 
Water, ſix gallons. 
oy the heads, and boil them in the 
water, ſtirring them now and 
then to prevent their burning, 
till only about one-third part of 
the liquor remains, which will 
be almoſt entirely ſoaked up by 
the poppies. Then remove the 
veſſel from the fire, | ſtrongly 


Preparations. Part lt 0 
preſs out the decotction and ball 

it down to about | four pin; © 

. ſtrain it whilſt hot, firſt throug be 
a ſieve, and afterwards through # 
fine woollen cloth: and ſet i 
for a night. that the feres nap oY 
ſubſide. © Next morning, rel 
the liquor off clear, and boil i 

with ſix pounds of double.rejnel 
ſugar, until the weight of r 
whole be nine pounds, or a lid x 
more, that it may become a f 
rup of a proper conſiſtence. 5 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS A 
ſeu de MECONIO, vag 

| DIACODION. | 

2 of white pop Pres or of 1 

contum, commonly a din 


dium. 75 
* Edinb, 
Take of - * wr 
White poppy na a 
freed from their feeds, . 
po unde; 
Boiling water, thirty pounds 
The fineſt ſugar, four pounds 
Macerate the heads, cut in {mal 
pieces, for a night; afterwar 
boil it till one third part only 
the liquor remains; ſtrain it, a 
ſtrongly preſs out the remaindet 
Boil the ſtrained liquor to d 
half, and ſtrain it again; 
add the ſugar, ane” bo mw 
"ps p 4 


Tassen ſyrupe; e 
the opiate matter of the pj 
heads, are given to children in dt 
ſes of two or three drams z 10 
dults, from half an ounce 104 
ounce and upwards, for obtundiu 
and incraſſating acrimonious l 
mours, eaſing pain, procuring x 
and anſwering the other intentid 
of mild opiates. Particular can 
requiſite in their preparation, 3 
they may be always made, 8s 
as ants "0 the An _ 


:4 


1 


Chap. 4. 


ind accordingly the colleges have 


been very minute in their deſcrip» 
tion of the proceſs. NN 


RU PUS PAPAVE RIS ERR A's 
Syrup of wild poppies. 
20 „ P 928 


Take of _ £7 
Wild poppy flowers, freſh, four 

pounds i 

Bo:ling water, four pints and a 
half. | 


them over the fire, and frequent- 
ly tir them, until the flowers be 
thoroughly moiſtened. As ſoon 
a5 they have ſunk under the wa- 
ter, let the whole be ſet by to 
ſteep for a night: next day pour 
of and preſs out the liquor, and 
ſet it by for a night longer to 
ſettle : afterwards add the pro- 
per quantity of double- refined 
ſugar to make it into a ſyrup. 


Tur deſign of ſetting the flow- 
30ver the fire is (as Dr, Pember- 
u obſerves) that they may be a 
ttle ſcalded, ſo as to ſhrink enough 
obe all immerged in the water: 
tout this artifice, they can ſcarce 


to be continued over the fire, 


ke liquor become too thick, and 
elyrup be rendered ropy. 


lin diſorders of the breaſt, coughs, 
ting of blood, pleuriſies, and 
ter diſeaſes, both as an emollient, 
Id as an opiate. It is one of the 
teſt of the opiate medicines, 


he have doubted of its having 
7 anodyne quality. 


STRUPUS PECTORALIS. | 


Pectoral ſyrup. 
| Lande.: 56 
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Pour the water on the poppies, ſet 


e all got in; but they are no long- 


Jan till this effect is produced, leſt 


This ſyrup has been recommend- 


in this reſpect ſo weak, that- 
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- Engliſh maidenhair, dried, five 
_ ounces 3 JJC ARG og 2h 
_ Liquorice, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, five pints. + 
Macerate them for ſome hours; then 


ſtrain out the liquor, and, with 


a proper quantity of double- re- 
fined fugar, make it into a ſyrup. 


- Tax title of this compoſition exe 
preſſes its medical intention. It is 
ſuppoſed to ſoften acrimonious hu- 
mours,. allay tickling coughs, and 
promote the expectoration of tough 
phlegm. The true maidenhair is 
the only ſort that has been uſually 
directed in theſe kinds of compoſi- 
tions: the uſe. of the . Engliſh is 
here very judiciouſſy allowed; not 
only as being more eaſily procu- 
rable, and having been ſubſtituted 
for the other in the ſhops, but like- 
wiſe as there does not ſeem to be 
any medicinal. difference betwixt 
them. Fuller finds great fault 
with both theſe ingredients, on a 
ſuppoſition that all their virtues _ 
fly away in drying: bot in this 
he certainly miſtook ; for the yir- 
tues of both theſe maidenhairs 
conſiſt in a mucilaginous ſubſtance, 
which ſuffers no injury by being 
dried, There is one ſpecies indeed, 
the Canada maidenhair, which has 
a conſiderable ſhare of a pleaſant 
ſmell and flavour joined to its mu- 
cilage; but this is as yet little 
known in the ſhops, though not - 
uncommon in ſome of our gardens. 
SYRUPUS e FLORIBUS PA- 
SE  RALYSIS, 
Syrup of cowſlips, 
This is made from cowſlip flowers, 
after the ſame manner as the ſy- 
rup of clove july- flowers. 


2 Ir has been ſuppoſed ſerviceable 
4 | In 
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in nervous diſorders ; its agreeable 
flavour recommends it to the pa- 
tient, though at preſent there are 
few who ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs any 
fingular virtues, | 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM SOLU- 
| TIVUS. 


Solutive ſyrup of roſes. 
Lond. 


Take the liquor that remains after 

- the diſtillation of fix pounds of 
_ damaſk roſes; 

Of double-refined ſugar, five 
pounds. 5 
Having preſſed out the liquor from 
the roſes, boil it down to three 

pints, and ſet it by for a night 
to ſettle. Next morning, pour 

it off clear from the ſediment, 
and adding the ſugar, boil the 


mixture to the weight of ſeven 


pounds and an half. 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM PALLI- 
7 Fg DARUM. 


| Syrup ” pale roſes, 


inb, 
Take of 
- Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 
pound ; 
Bolling water, four pounds ; 
White ſugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the roſes in the water 
for a night; then ſtrain the li- 
quor, and adding to it the ſu- 
gar, boil them into a ſyrup. 
This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 
from the liquor remaining after 
the diſtillation of roſe water, de- 
purated from its feces. 


Tn liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of roſes (provided the 


ſtill has been perfectly clean) is as 
proper for making this ſyrup as a 


freſh infuſion: for the diſtillation 
only collefts thoſe volatile parts, 
which are diſſipated in the air, 
whilſt the infuſion is boiling to its 
conſiſtence. This ſyrup is an agree- 
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Ct 
able and mild purgative for d 

dren, in the doſe has 2 — C 
ful, or a ſpoonful. It like. 
proves gently laxative to adults ; 
and in this intention may be of... 
ſervice in coſtive habits, © Its pri. 10 a 
cipal uſe is in ſolutive glyſters, uin 

SYRUPUS de ROSIS $SICCIS, very 

"Syrup of dry roſes. 
E ins. 

Take f 

Red roſes dried, ſeven ounces; 

White ſugar, fix pounds Dill 

Boiling water, five pounds, re 
Infuſe the roſes in the water fr ; in 
night, then boil them a little 

ſtrain out the liquor, and, adi 

ing to it the ſugar, boil them 

the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 

Tr1s ſyrup is ſuppoſed to - 
mildly aſtringent : but is prind W 
pally valued on account of its nl. 
colour. The London college hn 
omitted it, having retained ot T 

at leaſt equal to it in that reſpel.Wſ1; 
_ SYRUPUS CL Iy p 
Syrup of ſquills. © enc 
Take of N £ ff _ 7 
Vinegar of ſquills, a pint and 
half ; | RL 
Cinnamon, | 
Ginger, each one ounce; 
Double-refined ſugar, ake 
pounds and a half. ic 
Steep the ſpices in the vinegat ch 
three days; then ſtrain out Cin: 
liquor, and add the ſugar, { Gin 
to make a ſyrup. Nut 
9 Dou 
Edinb. pc 
Take of - the 


Vinegar of ſquills, two pound 
White ſugar, three pounds: 


an half, wer of m 
Make them into a ſyrup, wann reit c 
boiling. the 0 

, lpice, 


 ſoices. Sa ths firſt of 
Tux ſpices, coinpolit 


Chap. 4+ f 
compoſitions, ſomewhat alleviate 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, 
though not fo much as to prevent 
ihe medicine from being diſagree- 
ble, It is uſed chiefly in doſes 
of a ſpodnful or two, for attenu- 
zung viſcid phlegm, and promot- 
ling erpectoration, which it does 
very powerfully. 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX. 
The ſimple ſyrup. 
1 
Diſolve in water ſo much double- 
refined ſugar as will make it 
into a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS SACCHARI. 
Syrup of ſugar. | 
Rte 
ake of | 
White ſugar, _ 
Water, each equal quantities. 
Pail them into a ſyrup. | 


Tazsz preparations are plain li- 
Ind ſweets, void of flavour or co- 
ur, They are convenient for ſun- 
y purpoſes where theſe qualities 
e not wanted, or would be excep- 
lonable, | 


TRUPUS e SPINA CERVINA. 
Syrup of buckthorn, 
| Lond. 
ake of the 1 . 
juice of ripe and freſh buck- 
thorn berries, one gallon ; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 
'Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 
ouble refined ſugar, ſeven 
pounds, 
tthe juice by for ſome days, to 
ſettle ; then paſs it through a 
ſrainer, and in ſome part there- 
of macerate the ſpices. Boil the 
reſt of the juice, adding towards 
the end that part in Which the 


4 
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ſpices were macerated, firſt paſſed 
through a ſtrainer; this part of 
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the proceſs muſt be ſo managed 
that the whole liquor may be re- 
duced to four pints. Laſtly, put 
in the ſugar, and make the mix- 
ture into a ſyrap. 


1 Edinb. ; 
Take eff. INgT 
The juice of ripe buekthorn ber- 
_ ries, depurated, ſeven pounds 
- and an half; 47 
White ſugar, three pounds and 
an hal * _- 41 1 5 


Boil them to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyr up. | * 


| Born theſe preparations, in 


doſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, 
operate as briſk cathartics, The 
principal inconveniencies attending 


them are, their being very unplea- 


ſant, and their occaſioning a thirſt 
and dryneſs 'of the mouth and fau- 
ces, and ſometimes violent gripes. 
Both theſe may be r by 
drinking liberally of water-gruel, 
or other warm liquids, during the 
operation. The ungratefulneſs of 
the buckthorn is endeavoured to be 
remedied in the firſt of the above 


preſcriptions, by the addition f 


aromatics, which, however, are 
ſcarcely ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
The ſecond alſo had formerly an 
aromatic material for the ſame in- 
tention, à dram of the eſſential oil. 
of cloves; which being found inef- 


fectual, is now rejected. 


SYRUPUS vIoLARUM. 
Syrup of violets. 


Lond. | 


Take of © : | 


Violets, freſh, and well coloured, 
two pounds; | 
Boiling water, five pints. 


| Macerate them, for a whole day, in 


a glaſs, or atleaſt a glazed earthen. 

_ veſſel ; then pour out the liquor, 
and paſs it through a thin linen 
cloth, carefully avoiding even the 
1 8 2 Band 


332 e 
lighteſt preſſure ; afterwards ad- 


ding the due propartion of ſugar, 
| WEE? it into a ſyrup. 


Ediab. 


Take of | 
March violets; freſh, one pound; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

* them together for a night in 
a glazed. earthen veſſel, cloſe co- 
vered; then ſtrain out the liquor, 
and diflolve i in it twice its weight 
of white ſugar, ſo as to make a 
ſyrup without boiling, 


Tunis ſyrup" is of a very agreea- 


ble flavour, and in the quantity of 
a ſpoonful or two, proves to chil - 
dren gently laxative. It is apt to 
loſe, in keeping, the elegant blue 
colour, for which it is chiefly va- 


lued ; and hence ſome have been 
induced to counterfeit it wich ma- 
terials whoſe colour is more per- 


manent. This abnſe may be rea- 
dily diſcovered, by adding to a lit- 
tle of the ſuſpected ſyrup any acid 
or alkaline liquor. 


lue colour to a red, and the alkali 


will change it to a green; but if 


counterfeit, theſe changes will not 
happen. It is obvious, from this 
mutability of the colour of the vio- 
let, that the preſcriber would be 
| deceived if he ſhould expect to give 
any blue tinge to acidulated or al- 


kalized juleps or mixtures, by the. 


addition of the blue ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
+, 34 45 ei. | 


Take of 


Ginger, cut into thin Aices,. 4 
dounces: | 
Boiling water, throe pints. 


Macerate them for ſome hours, 


| then ſtrain out the liquor, and 
make it into a ſyrup. with a pro- 


"gt H 


Phat Preparation | 


pregnated with the 


If the ſyrup be 
nuine, the acid will change its 


Wü 
per rn _ | Joubleceiu 


| e ” 85105 
Take of e 
Gager iced and a beaſt, thy 


ounces ;' 


' White ſugar, deren pound, and 


an half. 
Boiling water, four pounds. 
Steep the ginger. in the water, in 
cloſe yeſſe!, for a night; then bol 
them a little, and having firainel 


, out the decockion, ſet it by u 


ſettle. Pour off the clear liquir, 
add to it the ſugar, and mai 
them into a ſyrup - 


Theſe are agreeable and mods 
rately aromatic ſyrups, lightly in- 
avour and Vis 
tues of the ginger. _ 


ONFECTIO ALKERMIS 
.Co eftion of kermes.” 
Take of 10 4 


Juice of kermes grains, warnel 


and ſtrained, three pounds; 
| Damaſk roſe water, fix ounces þ 
_ meaſure; 
Oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple 
Double-refined ſugar, one pound 
Diflolve the ſugar in the roſe wa 
ter, by the heat of a wat 
bath, into a ſyrup ; then mix 
the juice of kermes, and after! 
has grown cold, the oil of ei 
namon 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Syrup of kermes, three pounds 
Yellow ſaunders, 
Cinnamon, each ſix drams; 
Cochineal, three drams; 
Saffron, one dram and a halt. 
Evaporate the ſyrup, with a gent 
heat, to the conſiſtence of hone) 
then mix with it the other 
gredients reduced to à voy ® 


£ - 
IG 


# 


phap. 4. 
| Both theſe compoſitions are ele- 
ant and agreeable cordials; the 
jose, when taken by themſelves, is 
om 2 ſcruple to a dram or more. 
Tbe firſt has an advantage of mix- 
np uniformly in juleps, without 
polling their tranſparency, which 
he powders in the ſecond always 
b. Particular care ought to be 


tables, diſſolved in watery 
quors, may be thence transferred 
to boney, by mixing the honey 
th the watery decoction or juice 
the plant, and boiling them to- 
ther till the aqueous part has ex- 
led, and the honey remains of its 
pal conſfiſtence. 1 


MEL ELATI NES. 
Honey of fluellin. 
: Lond. | 
kke of 
Depurated 
pints; 
Clarifed honey, four pounds, 
them to a due conſiſtence. 


juice of fluellin, four 


earance in a preceding edition 
bur pharmacopœia. It is very 


t in the ſhops, _ 


EL HELLEBORAT UM. 
Honey of hellebore. 


ound, 


150 | | Lond, 
half. A So IE 
» gen be hellebore roots, dried and 


hone ut in ſlices, one pound; 
ther ater, f p 
ey if er, tour pints, 


ie roots be macerated in the 
| 


| 
| 
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Honeys and Oxymels. - 


HE more fixt parts. of vege- 


/ made uſe of, and not often 


ified honey, three pounds; 


zt 


had inthe choice of the efſential oil, 


which for the moſt part is griev- 
ouſly eee 


it would be 
the oil with 


convenient to grin 


little of the ſugar, before it is add - 
ed to the other ingredients; for 


by theſe means it will mix more 
perfectly, and not be apt to ſepa- 
rate in keeping. 


by 
" * 
4 
* 4 
8 


water for three days, and then £ 


6] 


boiled a little; preſs out. the li- 
quor, and, having paſſed it again 
. through a ſtrainer, boil it with 
the honey to a proper thickneſs. 


PaRTIcurxAx care ought to be 
had to reduce this preparation as 
nearly as poſſible to the honey con- 
ſiſtence, that its ſtrength may not 


be too uncertain. It acts, as A, 


draſtic purgative or emetic, too 


3 


92 


violent and precarious for.qommon _ 


uſe, It has been ſometimes given 
in maniacal caſes, in doſes of one or 


two drams and upwards ; though _ 


more frequ:ntly employed in glyſ- 


MEL MERCURIALE.: 
Honey of Mercury. 
Take of * 5 N 5 
Juice of French-herb- mercury, 
Honey, each three pounds. 
Boil them together to the conſiſt- 


ters. The preſent practice very _ 
| rarely makes uſe of it at all. - 
nls preparation made its firſt N | 7 8 


ence of honey, taking off the 


ſcum which riſes to the tog. 


Tais, is deſigned chiefly for 


glyſters: it is very rarely made uſe 


of, and hence is now dropt both by. 


leges. 
eres. nr 


the London and Edinburgh col- 


— 


«7 * 


VIEL. ROSACEUM. 
| Honey of roſes. 
Lond. 4 p 


Take of | 
- Red roſe-buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, four 
ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints ; 
Clarified honey, five pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for 
ſome hours; then ſtrain off the 
liquor, mix with it the honey, 
and boil them to a due conſiſt- 
ence. 8 
ES Aainb. | 
+» Take of 
Red roſes, dried, half a pound; 
Boiling water, four pints; 
Clarified honey, fix pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for a 
night, then ſtrain out the liquor, 
add to it the honey, and boil the 
mixture to the conſiſtence of 
honey. 


Tais preparation is not unfre- 
quently made uſe of as a mild 
cooling detergent, .particularly in 
argariſms for ulcerations and in- 
ammation of the mouth and ton- 
fils. The deſign of haſtily drying 
the roſes, as directed in the firſt of 
the above preſcriptions, is, that 
they may the better preſerve their 
aſtringency. See page 254. 


MEL SOLUTIVUM. 
Solutive honey. 
. Lond. 
Take | 
The liquor remaining after the 
dittillation of fix pounds of da- 
maſk roſes ; os 
Cummin ſeeds, bruiſed a little, 
one ounce; 
Brown ſugar, four pounds; 
Honey, two pounds. 
Having preſſed out the liquor, boil 


it to three P's adding, to-. 
x 


ward the end, the ſeeds tied up 


Take of 


1 PPP 
0 1 3 n 
d 


e 


| ence of thin honey. 


Tuts compoſition is very wel 
contrived for the purpoſe expreſk 


in its title, It is principally el 
ployed in laxative glyſters; ai 
hence brown ſugar is here allowed 
whilſt, for all other uſes, the double 
refined is directe. 


OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Oxymel of garlick, 
Lond, 


* Garlick, cut in ſlices, au ou 
and an half ; 5 
Caraway ſeeds, A 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each 
drams ; 1 
Vinegar, half a pint; 
Clarified honey, ten ounce; | 
weight. 1 
Boll the vinegar, for a little tin 
with the ſeeds bruiſed, in 
glazed earthen veſſel; then at 
the garlick, and cover the vel 
cloſe : when grown cold, pi 
cout the liquor, and diſſolve is 
the honey by the heat of ai 
ter- bath. | 


Tus oxymel is recommend 
for attenuating viſcid juices, P 
moting expectoration, and the f 
ſecretions in general. It is doi 
leſs a medicine of conſiderable 
cacy, though very 7 
flavour of the garli prevail. 
notwithſtanding the addition of 
aromatic ſeeds. F 


OXYMEL PECTORALS, 
| Pectoral oxymel. 


| Edinb. 

Take of ST. 
Elecampane roots, one ounce 
Florence orris roots, 

_ ounce 3 | 

Gum ammoniacum, * 


332 © Pharmaceutical Preparations. Patt I 
the ſugar and honey, and hel 
down the mixture to the can 


Chap. 4+ 
Vinegar, half a pint ; | 5 
Can bed honey, one pound; 
Water, three pinte. 
Let the roots, cut® and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till one- third 
de waſted 3 then ſtrain off the 
liquor, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
- having poured it off clear from 
the feces, add to it the honey, 
and the ammoniacum, previouſly 
| diflolved in the vinegar. Mix 
them together, by boiling them 
a little, 


Taz title of this compoſition 
apreſſes its medical virtues. It is 


f the pulmonary veſſels. 


r ſome time. 


OXYMEL SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymel of ſquills. 


Lond. 


Vinegar-of ſquills, two pints. 

Jil them in a glazed earthen veſ- 
ſe], over a gentle fire, to the con- 
litence of a ſyrup, 


Edinb., 
ake of | 
Clarified honey, four pounds; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 
fl them to the confiſtence of a 
Hrup. „„ 


Tur honey was formerly em- 
lojed for this preparation uncla- 
led; and the ſcum, which in 
ich caſes ariſes in the boiling, 
len off, By theſe means, the im- 


Honeys and Oxymels. 


r — 
| Clarified honey, two pounds; | | 

Like of 3 | 

Clariied honey, three pounds; 


CY 5 
Purities of the honey were diſ- 
charged; but ſome of the medici- 
nal parts of the ſquills, with which 
the vinegar was impregnated; were 
alſo ſeparated. For this reaſon the 
colleges both of London and Edin- 
burgh have 'now-judiciouſfly d 
the honey, for all theſe kinds of 
preparations, to be previouſly cla- 
rified by itfelf. - © OR 
Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful 
aperient, detergent, and expecto- 
rant, and of great ſervice in hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and other 
diſorders, where thick phlegm - 


| bounds. It is given in doſes” of © 
iefened for thoſe diſorders of the 

breaſt that proceed from a load of 
iſcid phlegm (which this medi- 
ne attenuates and promotes the 
wectoration of) and obſtructions 
Two or 
hee ſpoon fuls may be taken every. 
jipht and morning, and continued 


two or three drams, along with 
ſome aromatic water, as that of A 
cinnamon, to prevent the great 
nauſea which it would otherwiſe” 
be apt to excite.” In large doſes, it 
proves emetic. pris 


 OXYMEL SIMPLEX.” ©, | 
Simple oxymel, © 
3 L. E.] 


Vinegar, one pint, 
Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Tals ſimple preparation is not 
inferior in efficacy to many more. 


elaborate compoſitions. It is an 


agreeable, mild, cooling, ſapona- 
ceous, detergent, and attenuatin 
medicine, It is often _ in cool 
ing, detergent gargariſms, and N 
— as an expectorant. 


The boiling of oxymels in glaz- 
7 —_ * 7 is not free _ . 
anger. eir glazing is ured... 
by 4 inen of lend my vis 
negar, by a boiling heat, may cor- 
rode ſo-much of vitrified lead, as to 
receive from it noxious qualities, 
See page 35. 1 
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boiling water. 
N 


©. 


5 


16 


＋ HERE are many veget- 


5 


ſtances, Whoſe virtues reſide, wholly 
on in part, in a, matter which is 
capable of totally exhaling in the 


heat of boiling water. In moſt of 
the proceſſes hitherto deſcribed, it 
has been endeavoured, as much as 


oſſible, to preſerve . this, volatile 
gl. P | | 


matter along with the more fixt 
parts; whether thoſe fixt parts were 


themſelves medicinal, or only ſub- 
ſervient to the union of the volatile 
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Scpuration and collection of thoſe parts of vegetable ant 
"animal fubPonces, which are volatile in the" hut 


% 1 * 
8. „ 


IE RE matter with the fluids employed, 
able, and ſome animal ſub- 


The aim, in the preſent chapie, 
will be to completely ſeparate thi 


volatile ſubtile principle, and co,. 


lect it pure from the groſſer in 
parts, either in a concentrated ſtate, 
or diluted with water or ſpirit d 
wine. In its concentrated ſlate, i 
appears commonly an oil; which, 
from its gontaining always the ſpe 
cific odour, and frequently theother 
medicinal powers of the ſubjed; i 
called efſential oil, 
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N of water is added to the 
ſubject, "ſufficient to prevent its 


burning; and, in this water, it is 


likewiſe macerated a little time 
before the diſtillation. The oil 
comes over along with the wa- 
ter; and either ſwims on its ſur- 
face, or ſinks to the bottom, ac- 


cording as it is lighter or heavier 


than that fluid [L.] 


In the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 


ſome ſea ſalt is ordered to be 
added to the water, ſufficient to 


give it a ſlight brackiſh taſte. 


The length of the maceration is 


SENTIAL oils are drawn by 
— diſtillation in an alembic, 
with a large refrigeratory. A 


Eh Eſſential Oils. 


to be varied according to tk 
texture and compactneſs of tis 
ſubject. The moſt tender fub: 
jects ſcarce require any. Thok 
of a ſoft and looſe texture ate 
be ſteeped for two or three dai 
and the more viſcous ones, fd 
a longer time. The further Ut 
maceration is intended to be pi 
tracted, the greater quantit/ 9 
ſea falt muſt be added, Fro 
viſcous ſubſtances the oil may | 
obtained in a ſhorter time, 

- ſubmitting them to a flight, al 
not too long continued, ferme 
tation; in which caſe, the addi 
tion of {alt is 1mproper. See 
and ſpices are to be bruiſed, an 
woods to be raſped, previoull) h 


Chap. 5. | 
the maceration or fermentation 


C61] 4 | 


RsgENTI4a, Oils are obtained 
pn from odoriferous ſubitances; 
Mat not equally, from all of this 
aſs, nor in quantity proportion- 
able to their degree of odour; 
bone which, if we were to reaſon 


el! fitted for this proceis, yield- 
ng extremely little oil, and others 
one at all. Roſes: and camomile 
Lowers, whoſe ſtrong and lalling 
nell promiſes abu dance, are 
pund, upon experäment, to con- 
an but a ſmail quantity. The 
iolet and jaſmine flower, which 
fume the air wih their odour, 


ation, and do not afford the leaſt 
erceptible mark of oil upon being 
killed, unleſs immenſe quantities 
ſubmitted to the operation at 
ice ; whilſt ſavin, whoſe diſagree- 
ble ſcent extends to no great dil- 
uce, gives out the molt oil of al- 
ot any vegetable known. . 

Nor are the ſame plants equal] 


iced in different ſoils or ſeaſons; 
at different times of their growth. 
me yield more oil if gathered 
ben the flowers begin to fall off, 
jan at any other time; lavender 
d rue for inſtance. 
ze, afford the largeſt quantity 
ben young, before they have 
* forth any flowers ; and others, 


L appeared.” All fragrant herbs 
ld a larger proportion of oil 
ben produced in dry ſoils and 
um ſummers, than in the oppo- 
e circumſtances. On the other 
ud, ſome of the diſagreable 
bug ſcented ones, as wormwood, 
aid to contain moſt in rainy 
flons, and moiſt rich grounds. 


Mrizar of the chemiſts have 


— 


eee W 


being already blended, in freſn 
part of it remains diffuſed through 


om analogy, ſhould ſeem. very -vided into particles too minute t 


ſe their ſmell upon the gentleſt 


t for this operation, when pro- 


dry plant is moſt. perfectly extract- 


Others, as 


thyme, when the flowers have 
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been of opinion, that herbs and 
flowers, moderately dried, yield 2 
greater quantity of eſſential oil, 
than if they were diſtilled when 
freſh, It is ſuppoſed, that the oil 


plants, with a watery fluid, great 
the water after the diſtil ation di- 


unite and be collected; whereas, in 
drying, the oily parts, on the ex- 
halation of the moiſture which kept 
them divided and diſperſed, run 
together into globules, which have 
little diſpoſition to mingle wick 
watery fluids, and eaſily ſeparate 
from the water employed in the 
diſtillation, * rags 
This theory, however, does not 
appear. to. be altogether ' ſatisface 
tory ; for though the oil be collect- 
ed in the ſubject into diſtin& glo- 
bules, it does not riſe in that form, 
but reſolved into vapour, and blend- 
ed and coagitated by the heat with 
the vapour of the water; and if the 
oil in a dry plant were leſs diſpoſed 
to unite with aqueous fluids than in 
a freſh one, the dry ought to yield 
a weaker infuſion than the freſh; 
the contrary of which is generally - 
found to obtain. As the oil of the 


ed, and kept diſſolved by the water 
before the diſtillation, I can ſee no 
reaſon why it ſhould have a greater 
tendency to ſeparate from the water 
afterwards. ... 1 l 
The opinion of dry plants yield- 
ing moſt oil, ſeems to have ariſen 
from an obſervation of Hoffman, 
which has, I think, been miſun- 
derſtood: . A pound, he ſays, of 
dry ſpike flowers yields an ounes 
of oil, but if they were diſtilled 
«© freſh, they would ſcarcely yield 
above half an ounce; and the 
* caſe is the ſame in balm, ſage, 


„ &c,» The reaſon is, that in dy- 


ce, ing, the watery humidity ex- 
Aaz' | - halesz 


% 


\ 


1356 


\\#% of & 
„ tain above one 


6c 
RR 
W 
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% hales; and as from two pounds 
0 plant we do not ob- 

und of dry, 
% and little of the ſubtile oil eva- 
% porates in the drying, it follows, 
% that more oil ought to be afford- 
ed by the dry than by the freſh.” 


The meaning of which I apprehend 


to be no more than this: that if two 


Pounds of a freſh plant be, by dry- 


ing, reduced to one, without any 
loſs of the oil, then the one pound 
dry ought to be equivalent to the 
two freſh. A later writer quotes an 
experiment of Neumann, which ap- 

ears to be miſunderitood in the 


lame manner; for Neumann, in 
the place referred to, ſays only, 


that dry wormwood is found to 
yield much more oil than an egual/ 
eveight of the freſh plant. do 
not recolle& any inftance, in which 


' freſh and dry plants have been 


brought to a fair compariſon, by 
dividing the quantity of the ſubje& 
into two equal weights, and diſ- 
tilling one, while freſh, and the 
other, afcer it has been carefully 
and moderately dried. 


But whatever may be the effect 


of moderate exſiccation, it is cer- 


tain, that if the drying be long 
continued, the. produce of oil will 
be diminiſhed, its colour altered, 
and its ſmell impaired. | | 


Wirn regard to the proportion 
of water, if whole plants, mode- 
rately dried, be uſed, or the ſhav- 


inge of woods, as much of either 


may be put into the veſſel, as, light - 


ly preſſed, will occupy half its ca- 


vity ; and as much water may be 
added, as will riſe up to two thirds 
its height. The water and ingredi- 


ents, altogether, ſhould never take 


up more than three-fourths of the 
ill; there ſhould be liquor enough 
to-prevent any danger of an-empy- 


reuma, but not ſo much as to 


too apt to boil over into the receiver. 
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pounding, raſping, and the | 


. 
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The maceration ſhould be © 


tinued ſo long, as that the ww p 
may fully penetrate the pam ed 
the, ſubjet. To promote this & 
fe, woods ſhould be thinly co 
acroſs the grain, roots ent um the 
verſely into thin flices, barks oli be 
duced into coarſe © powder, a lit 
ſeeds lightly bruiſed. Very e vw: 
pact and tenacious. ſubſtance; oi th: 
quire the maceration to be c 
nued a week or two, or longer; of af: 
thoſe of a ſofter and looſer texte Th 
two or three days are ſufficient the 
whiltt ſome tender herbs and flow the 
not only ſtand not in need of ay bar 
all, but are even injured by it of 
Whether the addition of ſe cul 
be of any real ſervice, is great tint 
be doubted. The uſes genen c t 
aſſigned to it are, to penetrate ni by : 
unlock the texture of the ſab too 
more effectually than fimple wit $ 
could do; and to prevent the the 
mentation or putrefaQion, n, 
which the matter is apt to run d vir 
ing the length of time that WW ble 
maceration is often continu ect 
But ſea ſalt ſeems rather to had ance 
and condenſe, than to ſoften poſe 
reſolve, both vegetable and a pro 
mal ſubjects; and if it pe co 
putre faction, it muſt, on that ve. 
account, be rather injurious M the | 
of ſervice. The reſolution, Me 
aimed at, approaches near , don⸗ 
beginning putrefa&ion ; and ef u 
line ſubſtances, - by retarding Mean 
prolong the maceration far be ud 
the time that would othervwile WW then 
neceſſary, It is in the pover got 
the operator, when he perceive Alt 
proceſs coming near this n dis 
to put a ſtop to it at pleaſure, ace, 
proceeding immediately to d beat 
lation. By theſe means, the Wund 


affair will be finiſhed in 4 
little time, with at leaſt equal 
vantage in every other reſps 
provided the manual operation 
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Chap. 5. | 
which are equally neceſſary in ei- 
ther caſe, be ſcientifically compli. 
ed with. | * W 
Bodies of a very viſcous and 
compact texture, are directed, in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, to 
de fermented for ſome days with a 
little yeaſt : half their quantity of 
water is ſafficient for performing 
the fermentation z ſo much more 
zs is neceſſary, is to be added 
afterwards, before the diſtillation. 
This proceſs undoubtedly promotes 
the reſolution of the ſubject, and 
the extrication of the oil; it rarely 
happens, however, that aſſiſtances 
of this kind are needful. Parti- 
cular care muſt be had not to con- 
tinue the fermentation too long ; 
or to give a bad flavour to the oil 
by an ill-choſen ferment, or uſing 
too large a quantity of any. | 

Some chemiſts pretend, that by 
the addition of ſalts and acid ſpi- 
nts, they have been enabled to 
uin more oil from certain veget- 
able matters, than can poſſibly be 
pot from them without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ce. Experiments made on pur- 
poſe to ſettle this point ſeem to 
prove the contrary. This at leaſt 
b conſtantly found to be true; that 
Where there is any reaſon to think 
the yield to be greater than uſual, 
the quality of the oil is propor- 
tonably injured. The quantity 
of true eſſential oil in vegetables 
can by no means be increaſed ; 
ad what is, really contained in 
dem may be eaſily ſeparated with- 


All that ſaline matters can do in 
lis reſpect, is, to make the water 


deat than it can ſuſtain by itſelf, 
and thus enable it to carry up 3 
groſs unctuous matter, not volatile 
aough to ariſe with pure water. 
lis groſs matter, mingling with 
the pure oil, increaſes the quantity, 
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out any addition of this kind. 


luſceptible of a greater degree of 


but at the ſame time muſt neceſſa- 
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rily debaſe its quality. And in- 
deed, when —.— alone is made uſe * 


of, the oil which comes over about 


the end of the operation is remark+ 
ably leſs fragrant, and of a thicker 


conſiſtence, than that which ariſes 


at the beginning; diſtilled a ſecond. 
time, with a gentle heat, it leaves 
a large quantity of groſs, almoſt in». 
ſipid, refinous matter behind, _ 


Tur choice of 4 inſtru 
ments is of great _ equence 5 
the performance of this proceſs to 
advantage. There are ſome oi 

which paſs freely over the ſwan 
neck W, the head of the common 


ſtill: others, leſs volatile, cannot - 
eaſily be made to riſe ſo high. For 


obtaining theſe laſt, we would re- 
commend a large low head, have 
ing a rim or hollow canal round 
it. In this canal the oil is detained. 
on its firſt aſcent (and thence con- 
veyed at once into the ping" 
the advantages of which are ſufſi- 
ciently obvious. 1 0 
With regard to the fire, the ope- 
rator ought to be expeditious in 
raiſing it at firſt, and to keep it up, 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuch 
a degree, that the oil may freely 
diſtil ; otherwiſe, the oil will de 
expoſed to an. unneceſſary heat, a - 
circumſtance which ought as much 
as poſlible to be avoided. Fire 
communicates to all theſe oils a 
diſagreeable impreſſion, as is evi. 
dent from their being much leſs 
grateful when newly, diſtilled, than 
after they have ſtood for ſome time 
in a cool place; the longer the heat 
is continued, the more alteration it 


muſt produce in them. . 


The greater number of oils re. 
quire for their diſtillation the heat af 
water ſtrongly boiling; but there are 
many alſo which riſe with 4 confi- 
pcs. 
leman-peel, citron-peel, oils of the 
flowers of lavender and roſemary, 

. and 


We 


e.leſs heat ; ſuch as thoſe of Ti | 


* 


* 


358 
and of almoſt all the more odorifer- 
ous kinds of flowers. We have 
already obſerved; that theſe flowers 
have their fragrance greatly injured, 
or even deſtroyed, by deating or 
broifine them. It is impaired alfo by 
the immerſion in water, in the pre- 
Tent proceſs; and the more fo in pro- 
Portion” to the continuance of the 
immerfioh; and the heat. Hence 
theſe oils, ditiiiied in the common 
manner, prove much leſs agree- 
Able in ſmell than the ſubjects 
Themfelves. For the difillation of 
Fubltances of this claſs, I have con- 
trived another method. Inliead of 
being immerſed in water, they are 
expoſed only to its vapour. A pro- 
per quantity of water being put into 
the bottom of the ſtill, the odort- 
Ferous herbs or flowers are laid 
lightly in a baſket, of ſuch a fize 
that it may enter into the itil], and 
eſt againſt its ſides, juſt above the 
water. The head being then fitted 
on, and the water made to boil, the 
ſteam, percolating through the Tub. 
je&, imbibes the oil, without im- 
*pairing its fragrance, and carries it 
*over into the receiver. Oils thus 
obtained, poſſeſs the odour of the 
ſubject in an exquiſite degree, and 
have nothing of the diſagreeable 
ſcent perceivable in thoſe diſtilled 
by boiling them, in water in the 
Wiamon A 


It may be proper to obſerve, 


that [thoſe oils, Which riſe with a 
"Jeſs heat than that of boiling wa- 
e . 1 4 f 

"ter, are. generally called, by the 
chemical and pharmaceutical wri- 
ters, light oils; and thoſe which 
tequire the heat of water ſtrongly 
boiling, are called ponaerous, | 


have , avoided theſe expreſſions, as 


they might be thought to relate to 
the com paritive gravities of the oils; 
With which the volatility or fixed- 
neſs have no congectiön:!““ Oil olive 
Is lighter than moſt of the effert- 
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tial oils ; but the hearequiſh 


to make it diftil exceeds that wl 


which the heavieſt effential” o 
diſtils, con ſiderably more than the 
heat of boiling water exceeds that 
of ice, , e 
Tux water employed in the dj. 
ſtillation of eſſential oils, always 
imbibes ſome portion of the gil; 
as is evident from the ſmell, tate, 
and colour which it acquires, | 
cannot however retain above a cer. 
tain quantity; and therefore ſuch 
as, has been already uſed, and 4 
moſt ſaturated itſelf, may be a6 
vantageouſly employed, inſtead of 
common water, 1n a ſecond, third 
or any future diſtillation of the ſame 
ſubject; £ N 
Some late chemical writers 
commend, not the Water which 
comes over, but that which re- 
mains in the ſtill, to be. uſed 
ſecond time. This can be of ng 
ſervice; as containing only ſucl 
parts of the vegetable as are nd 
capable of ariſing in  dukillation 
and which ſerve only to impedt 
the action of the water ast mel 
ſtruum, and to endanger an em 
reuma. dis 
After the diſtillation of one all 
particular care ſhould be had ii 
duly cleanſe the worm before 
is, employed in the. diſtillation 
a different plant. Some oils, thok 
of wormwood and aniſeeds for 
ſtance, adhere to it ſo tenaciouli 
as not to be melted out by hed 
or waſhed off by water. Ibe de 
way of cleanſing the worm 1 
theſe, is to run a little ſpirit 
wine through it. 
Eſſential oils, After they are d 
tiled, ſhould be ſuffered to i 
for fome days, N veſſels Jooſel 
covered with papchz till they hat 
loſt their diſagreeable fiery” odo 
and become limpid : then put the 
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up in ſmall bottles, which are to 
be kept quite full, cloſely ſtopt, in 
a cool place. n th atio 
they will retain their virtues in per- 
ſection for many years. 

When careleſsly kept, they in 
time gradually loſe their flavour, 
and become groſs and thick. Some 
endeavour to recover them again, 
alter they have undergone this 
change, by grinding them with 
about thrice their weight of com- 
mon falt, chen "ding a large 
proportion of water, and diſtilling 
them afreſh. The purer part ariſes 
thin and limpid, poſſeſſing a great 
degree of the priſtine ſmell and 
tate of the oil, though inferior 
in both reſpects to what the oil 
vas at firſt, This reQification, as 
it is called, ſucceeds equally with- 
on: the ſalt. The oils, when thus 
altered, are nearly in the ſame ſtate 
vith the turpentines, and other 
thickened oily juices, which: readily 
yield their purer oil in diſtillation 
with water alone, | 

When eſſential oils have entire- 
ly loſt their ſmell, ſome recom- 
nend adding them in the diſtil- 
lation of a freſh quantity of the 
vl of che ſame plant; by which 
means they are ſaid to fatiate 
ttemſelves anew with the odorous 
Matter, and become entirely reno- 
mated. This practice, however, 
Pught doubtleſs to be diſapproved, 
p being no other than a ſpecious 


Pore than to divide, between the 
Id oil and the new, the active 


matter which belongs to the new 
lone. 


Eſſential oils, medicinally con- 
Gered, agree in the general qua- 
tes of pungency and heat; in 
Ticular virtues, they differ as 
nuch as the ſubjeQs from which 
ey are obtained, the oil being 
F duect principle in which the 
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Jophiſtication ; for it can do no, 
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. I 
"virtues, or part of the virtues, of 
the ſeveral ſabjeQs reſide. Thus 
the' carminative virtue of the warm 
ſeeds, the diuretic of juniper ber- 
ries, the emmenagogue of favin, 
the -nervine of as acl the ſto- 
machic of mint, the antiſcorbutic 
of ſcurvy-graſs, the cordial of aro- 
&c. are concentrated in 
their oils. | 3 
There is another remarkable 
difference in effentjal oils, the 
foundation of which is leſs obvi- 
ous ; thar of the degree of their 
pungency and heat ; which are by 
no means in proportion, as might 
be expected, to thoſe of the ſubject 
they were drawn from. The oil of 
cinnamon, for inſtance, is exceſ- 
ſively pungent and fiery; in its 
undiluted ſtate, it is almoſt cauſtic; 


whereas cloves, a ſpice” which in 


ſubſtance is far more pungent than 
the other, yields an oil which is far 
leſs ſo. This difference ſeems to 
depend partly upon the quantity of 
oil afforded, cinnamon yielding 
much leſs than cloves, and conſe- 
quently having its active matter 
concentrated into a' ſmaller vo- 
lume ; partly, upon a difference in 
the nature of the active parts them» 
ſelves ; for though effential oils 
contain always the deal odour 
and flavour of their ſubjects, whe- 
ther grateful or ungrateful, they do 
not always contain the whole pun- 
gency : this reſides frequently.in a 
more fixt reſinous matter, and does 
not riſe with the oil. After the 
diſtillation of cloves, pepper, and 
ſome other ſpices, a part of their 
pungency is found to remain be- 
hind : a ſimple tincture of them 
in rectified ſpirit of wine is even 
more pungent than their pure eſ- 
ſential oils. 1 a 
The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently made uſe of for reconciling 
to the ſtomach medicines of them 
ſelves diſguſtful. It has been cuſ- 
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tomary to employ them as correctors 
for the reſinous purgatives; an uſe to 
which they do not ſeem to be well 
adapted. All the ſervice they can 
here be of, is to make the reſin fit 
eaſier at firſt on the ſtomach ; far 


from abating the irritating quality 


upon which the virulence of its ope- 
ration depends, theſe pungent oils 
ſuperadd a freſh ſtimulus. See the 
article Cathartics. 5 
Eſſential oils are never given 


alone, on account of their extreme 
beat and pungency; which in ſome 


Is ſo great, that a ſingle drop, let 


fall upon the tongue, produces a 


Fend eſchar. They are rea- 


and in this form may be conveni- 


ently exhibited. Ground with 
Eight or ten times their weight of 
the ſugar, they become ſoluble in 
aqueous liquors, and thus may be 
diluted to any aſligned degree. 
Mucilages alſo render them miſ- 
cible with water into an uniform 


milky liquor. They diſſolve like- 


- wile in ſpirit of wine: the more 


fragrant in an equal weight, and 
almoſt all of them in leſs than four 
times their own quantity. Theſe 
ſolutions may be either taken on 
ſugar, or mixed with ſyrups, or the 
like : on mixing them with water, 
the liquor grows milky, and the 
oil ſeparates, 

The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againſt paralytic 
complaints, numbneſs, pains and 
aches, cold tumours, and in other 
caſes where particular parts require 
to be heated or ſtimulated. The 
tooth-ach is ſometimes relieved by 
a drop of theſe almoſt cauſtic oils, 
received on cotton, and cau- 
tiouſly introduced into the hollow 
tooth. | 1. . 
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ful oils: it ſmells ſtrongiy of te 
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Eſential oil of the leaves of um 
I. B. 


This is one of the more 


wormwood, and contains its pa. 
ticular nauſeous taſte ; but has little 
or nothing of its bitterneſs, this re. 
maining entire in the decoction lef 
after the diſtillation. Its colour, 
when drawn from the freſh herb, ü 
a dark green; from the dr, x 
browniſh yellow. This oil is re 
commended by Hoffman as a mill 
anodyne, in ſpaſmodic contraRtion;; 
for this purpoſe, he directs a dra 
of it to be diſſolved in an ounce 
reQaified ſpirit of wine, and ſeven 
eight drops of the mixture take 
for a doſe in any convenient v. 
cle. Boerhaave greatly commend 
in tertian fevers, a medicated liquy 
compoſed of about ſeven grains 
the oil, ground firſt with a dran 
ſugar, then with two drams of tt 
ſalt of wormwood, and afterwawl 
diſſolved in fix ounces of the dil 
led water of the ſame plant, Tw 
hours before the fit is expected, em 
patient is to bathe his feet and u 
in warm water, and then to di 
two ounces of the liquor every quit 
ter of an hour till the two hot 
are expired. By theſe means, k 
ſays, all caſes of this kind arey 
nerally cured with eaſe and fate 
provided there is no ſehirroll 
or ſuppuration. With us, the 
of wormwood is employed chiel 
as a vermifuge, and for this pu pol 
is both applied externally to 
belly, and taken internally. t! 
moſt conveniently exhibited in d 
form of pills, which it may be 
duced into by mixing it with cul 
of bread, 55 
OLEUM SEMINUM ANETIH 


ESSENTIALE. Z 
_ Egniial oil o dill ſets. Who, 


Lo 1 Abl 
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This is a very warm oil; of a 
flavour not very | agreeable, leſs 
@ than that of the ſeeds. It is 
ſometimes given as a carminative, 
in hatulencies, colicky pains, hic- 
cups, and the like, from one to 
three or four drops. 8 


- OLEUM SEMINUM. ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 5 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds. 


This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 
nell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 
It is one of the mildeſt of the di- 
led oils. Fifteen or twenty drops 
bay be taken at a time without 
langer, though common practice 
rely goes ſo far as half this num- 
er, Its ſmell is extremely dura- 
le and diffuſive. Milk drawn 
om the breaſt, after taking it, is 
und impregnated with its odour ; 
„d poſibly this may be, in part, 
te foundation of the pectoral vir- 
wes uſually aſcribed to it. In flatu- 
(cies and colics, it is ſaid by ſome 
o be leſs effectual than the ſeeds 
hemſelves. | | 

lt is remarkable of this oil, that 
congeals, even when the air is 
dt ſenſibly cold, into a butyrace- 


lfhllation of it, the operator ought 
t to be over-ſolicitous in keeping 
ge water in the refrigeratory too 
al: it behoves him rather to let 
grow ſomewhat hot, particular- 
towards the end of the proceſs ; 
terwiſe. the oil congealing, may 
top up the worm, as to en- 
anger blowing off the head of the 
il; at leaſt a conſiderable quan- 
Y of oil will remain in it. 


LEUM SEMINUM CARUT 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of caraway ſeeds. 

L. E | 


The flavour of this exactly re- 
ables that of the caraway. It is 


\ 


five or: fix a very large one. It is 


to be . peculiarly ſerviceable for 
municates ſome degree of its ſmell. 


is the compoſition which we receive 


us conſiſtence: and hence, in the the quantity of ten or twelve drops 


a very hot and pungent oll; 2 
ſingle drop is a moderate doſe, an 


not unfrequently made uſe of as a2 
carminative; and ſuppoſed by ſome. 


oting urine, to which it com- 


* OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO- 

RUM AROMATICORUM 
E sSSENTIALE. 
| Is von + A cloves. 


- This oil is ſo ponderous as to fink 
in water, and is not eaſily elevated 
in diſtillation; if the water which 
comes over be returned on the re- 
maining cloves, and the diſtillation 
repeated, ſome more oil will gene- 
rally be obtained, though much 
inferior in quality to the firſt. The 
oil of cloves is uſually deſcribed as 
being ** in taſte exceſſively hot aud 
fiery, and of a gold yellow colour.” 
( Boerh. procefſ. 27+) Such indeed 


under this name from Holland: bat 
the genuine oil of cloves is one'of 
the milder oils: it may be taken 
with great ſafety (duly dilated) to 


or more. Nor is its colour at all 
yellow, unleſs it has been long and 
careleſsly kept, or diſtilled by too 
violent a fire. When in perfection, it 
is limpid and colourleſs, ofa pleaſant, 
moderately warm and pungent taſte, 
and a very agreeable ſmell, much 
reſembling that of the ſpice itſelf, 
The Dutch oil of cloves contains a 
large quantity of expreſſed oil, as 
evidently appears upon examin- 
ing it by diſtillation. This how 
ever cannot be the addition to 
which it owes its acrimony, A 
ſmall proportion of a reſinous ex- 
tract of cloves communicates to a 
large one of oil a deep colour, and 
a great degree of acrimony. 5 
9 OLEUM 
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--OLEUM-FLORUM CHAM, 
1 MEL ESSENT IAE. 
Eſſential oil of , camonule flowers, 
. Sen e $90 
This is a very pungent oil, of a 
ſtrong not ungrateful ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of the flowers. Its co- 
Jour is yellow, with a caſt of green- 
iſh or brown. It is ſometimes given 
in the doſe of a fł drops, as a car- 
minative, in hyſteric diſorders, and 
likewiſe as a vermifuge. It may be 
conveniently made into pills with 
crambrof bes! 
The oil above deſcribed is that 
obtained from the common garden 
camomile, which is the only ſort 
directed in our diſpenſatories (ſee 
the foregoing part, page 124.) 
There is another ſpecies, more fre- 
quent in corn-felas than in our 
gardens (chamemælum wulgare Ger. 
Kali ſynopſ. ed 3.288.) which yields 
-a beautiful blue oil: this colour, 
if the oil be caretully kept, remains 
for many years: but if the air be 
not perfectly excluded, ſoon dege- 
nerates into a yellow like that of 
the foregoing. 


* 


OLEUM CINNAM OI. 
Oil of cinnamon. 

11 LS; 3 « 

This valuable oil is extremely 
hot and pungent, of a moſt agree- 
ble favour, like that of the cinna- 
mon itſelf. In cold ianguid caſes, 
and 'debilities of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, it is one of the molt immedi- 
ate cordials and reſtoratives. The 
doſe is one, two, or three drops: 
which muſt always be carefully di- 
Juted by the mediation of ſugar, 
& c. for ſo great is the pungency of 
this oil, that a ſingle drop let fall 
upon the tongue, undiluted, pro- 
duces, as Boerhaave obſerves, a 
gengrenous eſchar. In the diſtilla- 
tion of this oil, a ſmart fire is re- 
quired; and the low head, with a 
channel round it, before recom- 
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mended. for the dikillation.gf Up 


leſs volatile oils, is particular ns a 
ce ſſary for this, whichiis one of the M 
leaſt volatile, and which is afforded - 
by the ſpice” in, exceeding mal: 
quantity. Ide diſtilſed water ro. WY... 
tains no ſmall portion. of: the oil; ly 
but this oil being very pondemu 
great part of it ſubſides, from the k 
Water, on ſtand ing for tWO or thuer 40 
weeks in a cool place. 
OLEUM SEMINUM CYMINI 
5 ESSENTIALE. } 
Eſſential oil of cummin ſetds, 4 
| Loud: * 1 
This 15 one of the warmer 29 gen 
leſs pleaſant oils. It is emp ant 
chiefly in cold, flatulent, yen e 
complaints, in doſes of two or e 


drops. „It gives its ſmell ſtrong y 
the urine, and is ſuppoſed pecil 
arly ſerviceable for promoting 1 
diſcharge. : 


SOLEUM SEMINUM FAN. 
CULI ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of fennel ſeeds, 
Edinb. 

The oil obtained from ſweet fe 
nel ſeeds is much more elegant ail 
agreeable than. that of the commol 
tennel, It is one of the maldeſt« 
theſe preparations. It is nearly 
the ſame degree of warmth wil 
that of aniſeeds; to- which it 
likewiſe ſimilar in flavour, thou 
far more grateful. It is given al 
two or three drops to ten or twelt 
as a carminative, in cold indiſpoll 
tions of the ſtomach; and infon 
kinds of coughs, for promoting 
pectoration. 


OrEumM foliorum Esso ESSE 
TESTO  TIALE., 
Eſſential oil of byſſop leavts- 

The oil of hyſſop is moderat 
acrid, of a ſtrong not very agen 
ble ſmell, exactly reſembling 


original herb. | Its colour is * 


iſh, with a 


ing expeQoration, &. from one to 
wo or three drops; but it is rare- 
ly made uſe of, and not often kept 
in the ſhops ; for which reaſon, it 
i nol omitted both by the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges. 


OLEUM baccarum JUNIPERI- 
Eſential oil of juniper berries. 


This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one, of a ſtrong flavour, not 
unlike that of thE berries. In the 


ſerviceable carminative and ſtom a- 
nic. In one of fix, eight, or more, 
n fimulating, detergent, diuretic 
indemmenagogue. It ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 
pentines, or their diſtilled oil; like 
wich it communicates a violet 
nell to the urine. | 

The oil of theſe herries reſides 
partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
wiance of the fruit, and partly in 
tle cells contained in the ſeeds ; 
den the berry is dry, and the oil 
ardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 
becomes viſible, upon breaking 
de ſeeds, in form of little tranſpa- 
en: drops. In order therefore to 
brain this oil to advantage, we 
bit, previouſly to the diſtillation, 
d bruiſe the berry thoroughly; ſo 
t break the ſeeds, and entirely 
open the oily receptacles. 


LEUM florum LAVENDULÆ 
ESSENTIALE. 


Essential oi! of lavender flowers. | 
| Ls C4 

yaw This oil, when in perfection, is 

dere limpid, of a pleaſant yellow- 


colour, extremely fragrant, poſ- 
ung in an eminent degree the pe- 
Pabiiucliopencrally admired in the 


\ 


doſe of a drop or two, it proves a 


" 

. 3 

* * £ 
E . 

» 9 


E Bfential O.. 
flight caſt of green; 
which, In keeping, changes to a 
+rownih colour. It is commended 
n humoural aſthmas, for promot- 


flowers. It is a medicine of great 
uſe, both externally and internally, 


in paralytic and lethargic com- 


plaints, rheumatie pains, and debi- 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
doſe is from one drop to five or fix. 


Lavender flowers yield the moſt 
fragrant oil, and in conſiderably the 
largeſt quantity, when they are rea- 


dy to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and the 
ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelves ; the 


leaves give out extremely little. 
The flowers may be ſeparated from 
the reſt of the plant, by drying it a 


little, and then 'gently beating it: 


they ſhould be immediately com- 
mitted to diſtillation, and the pro- 
ceſs conducted with a well regulated 
gentle heat: too great heat would 
not only change the colour of the 
oil, but likewiſe make a diſagreea - 
ble alteration in its ſmell; | 


Orgunu baccarum LAURI ESSEN 
TIALE. 37.1 4 
_ Effential oil of bayberries. | 
The oil ef bayberries is thin and 
limpid, moderately pungent, of a 
ſtrong and tolerably grateful ſmell. 
It is given in flatulent colics, hy- 
ſteric complaints, and for allaying 
the pains conſequent upon delivery; 
the doſe, from two drops to five or 
ſix, It is likewiſe made an ingre- 
dient in carminative glyſters ;z and 
in ſome hyſteric caſes, is applied 
externally; /: K 


ESSEN TIA LIMONUM CL. I 
OLE UM corticum LIMONUM 
[E.] e 
Eſſence of lemons, or the eſſential 
vil of lemon peel. 


Tuls is a pleaſant oil, of a fine 


ſmell, very near as agreeable as that 


of the freſh peel ; it is one of the 
lighteſt and moſt volatile effential 


oils we have, perfectly limpid, and 


almoſt colourleſs. It is taken in 
doſes of two or three drops, as a 


cordial, 
x — 
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_ .cordial, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, &c. though more frequently 


uſed as a perfume. It gives a fine 


flavour to the officinal ſpiritus vo- 


latilis aromaticus, and occaſions 


the ſoap pills to fit eaſy on the ſto- 


OLEUM MACIS ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of mace. 
The effential oil of mace is mo- 
derately pungent; very ſubtile and 
volatile, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
like that of the ſpice itſelf : it is 
thin and limpid, of a pale yellow- 
iſn colour, with a portion of thicker 
and darker-coloured oil at the bot- 


tom. This oil is celebrated in vo- 


miting, hiccups, colicky pains, 
&c. both given internally from one 
to four drops, and applied exter- 
nally to the ſtomach and umbilical 
region. It is however but rarely 
made uſe of, and not often met 
with in the ſhops. 5 


OLEUM MAR IORANÆ 
ESSENTIALE. 
ential oil of marjoram leaves. 
Efe | f f abs: 


This oil is very hot and pene- 
trating, in flavour not near fo 
agreable as the marjoram itſelf : 
when in perfection, it is of a pale 


yellow colour; by long keeping, 


it turns reddiſh : if diſtilled with too 


reat a heat, it ariſes of this co- 


our at firſt. It is ſuppoſed to be 


peculiarly ſerviceable in relaxations, 


obſtructions, and mucous diſcharges 
of the uterus: the doſe is one or 


two drops. 


 OLEUM MEN TH 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of com- 
mon mint. 
. E. 8 
This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 
of the mint, but is in both reſpects 


is likewiſe employed externally for 


' 3th yellow. It is a medicine 


a glowing warmth through t 
| whole ſyſtem. In colics, accompl 


Eſſential oil of the leaves Fun 


( 
ſomewhat leſs agreable tha 
herb itſelf. It is an * *. 
chic medicine; and not unfrequent 
ly exhibited in want of appetit 

weakneſs of the ſtomach, reaching | ( 
to vomit,” and fimilar diſorder, 
when not accompanied with hea 
inflammation : two or three dio 
or more, are given for a doſe, . 


the ſame purpoſes ; and is an a. 
cellent ingredient in the ſtomacki 
plaſter of the ſhops. 


OLEUM MENTH PIPER. 
TIDIS.ESSENTIALE, . 
Eſntial oil of the leaves of viii: 

| permint. . ſp 
Lond. 


This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, u 
virtues of the peppermint in pe 
fection; the colour is a pale green 


great pungency and ſubtility ; u 
diffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as take 


nied with great coldneſs, and! 
ſome hyſteric complaints, it i. 
excellent ſervice, A 2 
are in general a ſufficient doſe, 


OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHAT| 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of nutmegs. 
Wo L. Z 


The eſſential oil of nutmegs g 
ſeſſes the flavour and aromatic f 
tues of the ſpice in an eminent 
gree. It is ſimilar in quali 
the oil of mace, but ſomewhat i 
l.. 


OLEUM ORIGANI 88A 
1 


num. 

5 21 
This-oil has a very pungent 
moniovs taſte, and a penetin 
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ſmell. It has been chiefly employ- OLEUM LIGNI RHODU ES. 


ternally as an errhine, and | SENTIALE, | 15 

5 — pode of che teeth. ' © Effential oil of rhodium. 
 0.:UM ESSENTIALE PIPE- This oil is extremely odorifer- 
| RIS JAMAICENSIS. ous, and principally employed as a 


one” a erfume in ſcenting pomatums, and 
Eſential oil of Jamaica pepper. ihe like. Cuſtom as not as yet 
b | Edinb.. | received any preparation of this 
This is a very elegant oil, and elegant aromatic wood into internal 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to „„ ᷣ my 
the oils of ſome of the dearer ſpices. © 1 | / 
kis of a fine pale colour, in fla- OLEUM RUTA ESSENTIALE. 
your more agreable than the oil of Eſſential oil of rue leaves. 
doves, and not far ſhort of that of he R | 
wtmegs, It ſinks in water, like The oil of rue has a very acrid 
the oils of ſome of the eaſtern taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, re- 
„ ſſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
3 ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- 
OLEUM PULEGII ESSEN. times made 'uſe of in hyſteric difor- 
| TIALE. ders, and as an anthelmintic ; as 
| alſo in epilepſies eding from 
E[ential oil of the leaves of penny- a relaxed ſtate of the nerves. ; 
royal. Ow, Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. 
LF: / largeſt quantity 1s. obtained 
This il, in ſmell and taſte, re- 10 fan c 00 U ok 
mbles the original plant; the Pr 8 5 77 
wtves of mh it likewiſe poſ- ſhew themſelves, Suitable macera- 


; 5 : ion, previo! he diſtillation, is 
ee. It is given in hyſteric caſes, uf nun 
5 tom one to four or five drops. eee, neceflary. 582 
[ATI OLEUM RORISMARINI ES- ns ith — 2 9 

SENTIA LIE. Eſfſential oil of ſauin leaves. 


Eſential oil of r oſemary. wi Savin/is one of the plants which, 


egs pl bs L. E. in former editions of the 22 

ane de oil of roſemary is drawn harmacopœia, were directed to 

nent WF" the plant in flower. When in lightly fermented before the diffil- _ 
nal erection, it is very light and thin, lation: this, however, is not very © 


ale, and almoſt colourleſs; of neceſſary : for ſavin yields, with- 
peat fragrancy, though not quite out any fermentation, and even 
d agreable as the roſemary itſelf. without much maceration, a very 
118 recommended, in the doſe of large quantity of oil: the fore- 
few drops, in nervous and hyſte- going herb ſtands more in need of 
ie complaints. Boerhaave holds it a treatment of this kind. The oil 
' great eſteem againſt epilepſies, of ſavin is a celebrated uterine and 
d ſuppreſſions of the uterine pur- emmenagogue : in cold phlegma- 
mans, occaſioned by ' weaknefs tie habits, it is undoubtedly a me- 
nd inaQtivity, dicine of good ſervice, though not 

: 55 | Ce __ © Capable. 
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capable of performing what it has 


been uſually repreſented to do. 


The doſe is, two or three drops or 
more. & 2 ö , , 


OLEUM SASSAFRAS ESSEN- 
.. Effential oil of ſaſſafras. 

n 2 L. E. 8 Sc * 
; "This is the moſt ponderous of all 
the known eſſential oils, but riſes 
in diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe: 
it appears limpid as water, has a 
moderately pungent taſte, a very 
fragrant ſmell, exactly reſembling 
that of the. ſaſſafras. It ſtands 
greatly commended as a ſudorific, 
and for purifying, the blood and 
Juices. : it is likewiſe, ſuppoſed to 
be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas 


and. coughs. ;, The doſe! is from 


ne drop to eight or ten; though 
Geoirop goes as far as twenty). 
The decoction. remaining after 
the diſtillation of the oil, affords 
by inſpiſſation (ſee chap. vi.) an 


uſeful extract, of a mild, bitteriſh, 


ſubaſtringent taſte. Hoffman ſays, 
he has given it with great benefit, 


in doſes of a ſcruple, as à corrobo- 


rant in cachectic caſes, in the de- 
cline of intermitting fevers, and for 
abating hypochondriacal ſpaſms, 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINEZ. - 
Oil of turpentine. 
| 1 


This is diſtilled in the ſame man- 
ner as the foregoing oils, and is 


ſtrictly an eſſential one, though not 


uſually ranked in this claſs. It is 
commonly, but improperly, as the 
college obſerve, called ſpirit of tur- 
pentine. It is employed in large 


quantities for ſome mechanic pur- 


poſes, and hence the diſtillation of 
it is become a particular buſineſs. 


This oil is a very hot ſtimulat- 


ing medicine (ſee page 240). It 


is ſometimes given as a ſudorific 


and diuretic, in the doſe of two or 


(along with honey or other conye. 
nient vehicles) againſt the'ſciatics; 
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three drops: in larger doſes, % 
apt greatly to heat the body, 90, 
caſion pain of the head, and effy, 
ſion of the ſemen and liquor of the 
proſtrate glands, It has 'neyerte 
leſs been taken in conſiderable doſes 


and, as is ſaid, with good ſucces 
Some have recommended it again 
venereal runhings: but here it ha 
produced miſchievousconſequence, 
inflaming the parts and agpravat. 
ing the diſorder. _ Externally. it. i 
not unfrequently. employed again 
rheumatic pains, aches, ſprains, for 
diſcuſſing cold tumours, and ts 
ſtraining hemorrhages. - 


After the diſtillation of the turpey- 
tine, there remains in the ſkill, x 
brittle refinous ſübſtance, of a 

yellow colour; called rde 

yellow reſin [L.] 

The only uſe of this is in ex- 
ternal applications, for giving con- 
ſiſtence to plaſters, and the like 
purpoles.* 5 (2 


Nerv. 
Olati] 
„ & 
urlou 
the 


MosT of the foregoing oils at 
drawn by our chemitts, and ealilf: 
procurable in a tolerable degree 
perfection; thoſe of cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace; except 


ed, Theſe are uſually imported eape 
and are for the moſt part ſo more 
adulterated, that it is difficult i 
meet with ſuch- as are at all fit hot be 
uſe. | 5 cba 

Nor are the adulterations of theſe ta 9 


kinds of preparations eaſily dil rid 
verable. The groſſer abuſes it 
deed may be readily detected: thus 
if the oil be mixed with ſpirit 
wine, it will turn milky on the #6 
dition of water ; if with expreſſ 
oils, rectified ſpirit will diſſolve th 
eſſential, and leave the other be 
hind ; if with oil of turpentine, 
dipping a piece of paper in th 
mixture, and drying it with 4 8 


- 


Chap. 5. A" Bſondfal d W. A 7 
ile heat, the Es. be be. a. bark ſhould have in every * pect 
trayed by its ſmell. But the mote the appearance of good cinnamon, 
ubtle artiſts have contfived other and ihould be proved vindiſputably 
nethods of ſophiſtieation, which tobe the genuine bark of the ein- 


Some have looked upon the ſpe 


terion of their genuineneſs ; and 
dctordingly we have given a table 
f the gravity of ſeveral in page 38.0 

This however is not to be abſolute- 
F depended on: for the genuine 
is obtained from the ſame ſub- 


nes, Cinnamon and cloves, whoſe: 
ils uſually fink in water, yield, if 
bay and warily diſtſiled, an oil of 
reat fragrancy „Which 199nev erthe- 


queous fluid N in the d 
Ilation of it; whilſt, on the other 
ad} the laſt rannidgs of fome of 
te lighter oils prove foi=tinkes fo 
dnderous as to fink 5 water 

ks all efſential -vils agree in the 
eneral properties” of ſolubility In 
dit of wine, indiſfolubility in w 

t, miſcibility with! water by tl 
ervention of certain ditiehmidih, 5 


viouſly mixed with one another, 
the dearer ſophiſticated with the 
aper, without any poſſi tbility of 


this kind, "And i indeed it Would 
tbe of much 4005 antage to the. 
chaſer, if he had infallible cri- 
a of the genuinenef; of every 
lividual oil. It is of as much 
pottance, that they be pood, as 
at they be genuine; ; for I have of- 
ſeen genuine oils, from incu- 
Ws diſtillation, and long and 
tleſ; 5 keeping, weaker both in 


ell and taſte than the common 
hiſticated ones, 


only certain teſts that the na- 
e of the thing will admit of, If 


5 


Jude all trials of this-Kinet. 


elt, oftentimes differ in gravity as. 
nuch as thoſe drawn from different 


b ſpecifically * lighter - than 15 | 


Uatlity in the heat df boiling Wa- ol, che oil. ; 
=, Kc. it js plain that they may be 


The ſmell and taſte ſeem to be 


namon tree; yet, if it want the 
cinnamon Ae or have it but 


ihe gravity of oils as d certam eri ini low! degree, we reject it; 


and the caſe is the ſame with the 
oil. It is only from uſe and habit, 
or compariſons with ſpecimens of 
known quality, that we can judge 
of the goodneſs, either of the 
drugs themſelves, or of their oils. 
Moſt of the eſſential oils, indeed, 
are too hot and pungent to he taled 
With ſafety - and the ſmell of the 
ſubject is ſo much concentrated in 
them, that a ſmall variatiot iu this 
reſpec is not _caliy datinguiſhed; 
But we dan readily Ailute them to 
ny aft gnabbe degree. A drop of 
e oi may be diſſotved in ſpirit of 
wire Pan received on a bit ob fugars. 
. ah ven by Phuriftermedton) 
be: iv ater; Fhequantiry of liquor, 
hich 5 impregnates with its 
favdur, or the degree of flavour 
whick it. communicate certain 
e detetminate quamicy will be the 
mea ſure of the degree -vfigoodneſs/ 


5 57 5 * * 


Fthall: here ſo bjoin ſomè experi- 
riments, of the quantity: of eſſential 
bel bbreined from 7 12 vegetables, 
reduced into the form of a table, 


covering the abuſe by any trials“ The firſt column contains the names 


- of the: reſpective” vegetable ſub-" 
ſtances, the ſecond the quantity of 
each which was ſubmitted to the 
iſtillation, and the third the quan- 
tity of oit obtained. In every other 
part of this book, Where pound 
weights are mentioned, the Ew 

pound of twelve ouuces is meant 2 
but theſe experiments having been? 
all made by a poung of ſixteen 
ounces, it was thought expedient to 
ſet down the matter of fact in the 
original weights; e as the 
ſeveral a the large 
quantity eee i for the 
diſtillation 
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diſtillation of oils, are purchaſed by 
weights of the ſame kind. But to 
remove any ambiguity which might 
ariſe hence, and enable the reader 
to judge more readily of the yield, 
a reduction of the weights is given 
in the next column; which ſhews 
the number of parts of each of the 
ſubjects, from which one part of 
oil was obtained. To each article 
is affixed, the author's name from 
whom the experiment is taken: 


thoſe to which no name is added, carefully performed. 
7 able of the quantity of eſſential oil obtained from die 
| vegetables. 
A an wood 410 lb. F 4 dra. 1 2 
—— root - - i lb. 1 dra. U A 
 Amfeed - = 1 lb. 4 dra. . | | 
Aniſeed - - 43 1b. Lun} #4... e 
Aniſeed - - - + 4 Ib. | 1 oun. - | 
; Alafetida - - » -|4oun, | |. dra. 
Calamus aromaticus - -j50 Ib, | 2 oun. | 
Calamus aromaticus - -| 1. 1b. 2 ſcrup. | 
Caraway ſeeds - - -|4Ib.} | 2 oun, | 
Caraway ſeeds - - -|2 lb. 9 dra, | s 
Caraway ſeeds - Ii cwt. | 83 oun. = 
Carline thiſtle root - -| 1 Ib. | - 21 ſcrup. 8 
Cardamom ſeeds - t oun. | *= L ſcrup. | 5. 
Carrot ſeeds - - - + 2 Ib. dra. 
— Jide i dra, LS. 
Camomile flowers - 1 lb. 8 30 24 
Common camomile flowers| 6 Ib. Y & 4 5 dra. 84 
Wild camomile flowers -| 1 1b. | 's 20 1 
Wild camomile flowers -| 6 Ib. | & | 2Zdra, | © 
Chervil leaves, freſh - 9 lb. — gra. 8 
Cedar wood - -— -| 1 1b. |-= | 2 dra. 8. 
Cinnamon - -| 1 1b. ] 1 dra, 8 
Cinnamon - 4 Þb.j I 2£ſcrup.| 
Cinnamon - | 4 bb. 6 dra. T 
Cinnamon - 41 lb. 2 dra. 1 
Cinnamon «< - = - : lb. 8 ſerup. has 
Clary feeds - 4 1b. 2 dra. 
Clary in flower, froth ® 5 5 32 oun. 
Clo ves i 12 oun. 
Cloves - - i lb.. | 21 oun. 
Cloves — 42 lb. 5 oun. 
Copaiba balſam -< J 1 1b. 6 oun. 
+ 88 balſam = AI lb. (s oun. 
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in the table, ſhew: how variable the 
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are experiments of * own. 5 4 


different diſtillations of one ſub. 
je&, ſeveral of which are in ſerted 


yield of oil is, and that the exotic 
ſpices, as well. as our indigenous 
plants, do nat always contain the. | 
ſame proportion of this active prin. 
ciple : though it muſt. be obſeryed, 
alſo, that part of the differences 
may probably ariſe from the opera- 
tion itſelf having been more or ll 
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Cummin ſeed 


Dictamnus Creticus 


Dill ſeed 


Elecampane foot 


Elemi 


Fennel ſeed, common 


Fennel ſeed, ſweet 


Galangal root 


Garlick root, freſh 


Ginger 


Horſeradiſh root, freſh 
Hyſſop leaves 
Hyſſop leaves 
Hyſſop leaves 


Hyſſop leaves, freſh 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh 


Hyflop leaves, freſh - 
Juniper berries. 
]uniper berries 


Efeu c Oils. 


, * - * 
LL LL LL LL LL — 


Lavender in flower, freſh - 
Lavender in flower, freſh - 
Lavender in flower, freſh 132 


Lavender flowers, freſh 

Lavender flowers, dried 

Lavender flowers, dried. 

Lavender flowers; dried. 

Broad-leaved Lavender 
flowers, dry 


Lorage root 


Mace — 
Mace 


= 


- » 


Marjoram in flower, freſh - 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 


Marjoram leaves, freſh 

Marjo:am leaves, dried 
Maiterwort root 
Milfoil flowers, dried 
Mint in flower, freſh 
Mint leaves, dried 
Peppermint, freth 


Myrrh 
Myrrh 
utmegs 
Nutmegs | 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs | 
Nutmegs 


Perlley leeds 
Parſley leaves, freſh 
Parlnep ſeeds 


E 


1 buſh; 
I Ib, 
4 lb. 
| 818 
1 1b. 
2 oun. 
11 buſh, 
I lb. 
2 1b. 
1 lb. 
8 oun. 
4 Ib. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
2 cwt. 
10 lb. 
30 lb. 
8 lb. 
121 
48 lb. 


30 lb. 


oc 


—_ 


/ 


yielded of effential oil 
1 


4 


— 


G on. "y 
7, 727 gra. 
1 
Lſcrup. - 
1 .oun. 
1 ſcrup. 
18 un. 


1 dra. 


2 ng, ng | 


1 i * 


1 
2 dra. 
6 oun. 


3 dra. 


9 dra. 
3 oun. 
3 dra. 
12 oun. 
630un. 
60 oun. 
'4 dra, 


2 O0un. 


1 oun. 
3 oun. 
1 oun. 
2 dra. 


„ 4 ara. 


& dra. 
6 dra. 


33oun. 
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Pennyroyal in flower, freſh 


Black pepper 
Black pepper 


Black pepper 
Black — 2 
Black pepper 
Pimento 

Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 


Roſemary in flower 


.. Roſemary leaves 


Roſemary leaves 
Rcſemary leaves 


Roſemary leaves 


Roſemary leaves 
Roſemary leaves, freſh - 


Roſes 
Roſes 
Roſes 
Rue 
Rue 
Rue in flower 
Rue in flower 
Rue with the ſee 
Saffron 
Sage leaves 


-y 
Lg 
— 
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Sage in flower, freſh 
Sage of virtue in flower 
Sage of virtue in flower 


 Saffafras 
Saſſafras 
Savin 


F 
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Saunders, yellow 


Smallage ſeeds 


Stechas in flower, freſh 
- Thyme in flower, freſh - 
Thyme in flower, dry 
Lemon thy me in flower, freſh] 5 
Lemon thyme in flower, freſh 
Lemon thyme, dried a little 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Wormwood leaves, dry 


Wormwood leaves 


Zedoary 


, dry 
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Simple diſtilled Waters. 


THE effluvia which ; exhale in 

the air from many vegeta- 

bles, particularly from thoſe of the 
odorous kind, conſiſt apparently of 
principles of great ſubtility and ac- 
tivity, capable of ſtrongly and ſud- 
denly affecting the brain and ner- 
vous ſyſtem, eſpecially in thoſe 
whoſe nerves are of great ſenſibili- 
ty; and likewiſe of operating, in 
a ſlower manner, upon the ſyſtem 
of groſſer veſſels. Thus Boerhaave 
obſerves that in hyſterical and hy- 
pochondriacal perſons, the fragrant 
odour of the Indian hyacinth ex- 
cites ſtrange. ſpaſms, which the 
ſtrong ſcent of rue relieves : that 
the efluvia of the walnut-tree oc- 
caſion head-achs, and make the 
| body coſtive: that thoſe of poppies 
procure ſleep : and that the ſmell 
of bean-bloſſoms, long continued, 
diſorders the ſenſes. Lemery re- 
lates, from his own knowledge, 
that ſeveral perſons were purged, 


damaſk roſes were drying. 

Some of the chemiſts have in- 
dulged themſelves in the pleafing 
lurvey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, as 
they are called, of vegetables; their 
peculiar nature in the different ſpe- 
cles of plants; their exhalation in- 


and diſperſion by winds ; their ren- 
ering the air of particular places 
medicinal, or otherwiſe, according 
io the nature of the plants that 
abound, They have contrived alſo 
ferent means for collecting theſe 
fagitive emanations, and concen- 
ating and condenſing them into a 
liquid form; employing either the 
ave moiſture of the ſubject, or ag 


by itaying long in a room where 


to the atmoſphere by the ſun's heat, 


addition of water, as a vehicle 
matrix for retaining them. 


THz proceſs which has been judge 
ed moſt analagous to that of nature 


is the following. The ſubject freſh 


gathered, at the ſeaſon of its great - 
eſt vigour, with the morning de- 
upon it, is laid lightly and unbruiſ- 
ed in a ſhallow veſſel, to which is 
adapted a low head with a recipient. 
Under the veſſel, a live coal is 
placed, and occaſionally renewed, 
ſo as to keep up an uniform heat, 
no greater than that which obtains 
in the atmoſphere in ſummer, viz. 
about 85 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, In this degree of 
heat, there ariſes, very ſlowly, an 
inviſible vapour, which condenſes in 
the head into dewy drops and falls 
down into the receiver, and which 


has been ſuppoſed to be the very _ 


ſubſtance that the plant would have 
ſpontaneouſly emitted in the open 
air. e 15 
But on ſubmitting to this proceſs 
many kinds of odoriferous vegeta- 
bles, I have always found the li- 
quors obtained by it to be very dif- 
ferent from the natural effluvia of 
the reſpective ſubjects: they had 


very little ſmell, and no remarkable 


taſte. It appeared that a heat, 
equal to that of the atmoſphere, is 
incapable of raiſing in cloſe veſſels 
thoſe parts of vegetables which they 
emit in the open air. It may there- 
fore be preſumed, that in this laſt 
caſe, ſome other cauſe concurs to 
the effect: that it is not the ſun's. 
heat alone, which raiſes, and im- 
pregnates the air with, the odorous 
principles of vegetables, but that 
B b 2 | 0 the 


4 
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the air itſelf, or the watery humi- 
dity with which it abounds, acting 
as à true diſſolvent, extracts and 
imbibes them; ſo that the natural 
effluvia of a plant may be looked 
upon as an infuſion of the plant 
made in air. The purgative virtue 
of the damaſk roſe; and the aſtrin- 
gency of the walnut- tree, which, as 
above obſerved, are in ſome mea- 
ſure communicated to the air, may 
be totally extracted by infuſion both 
in watery and ſpirituous menſtrua, 
but never riſe in diſtillation with 
any degree of heat: and the vola- 
tile odours of aromatic herbs, which 
are diffuſed through the atmoſphere 
in the loweſt warmth, cannot be 
made to diſtil without a heat much 
greater than is ever found to obtain 
in a ſhaded air. 
The above proceſs therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 
ar to be faulty in two points ; (1.) 
in ſuppoſing that all thoſe princi- 
ples, which naturally exhale from 
vegetables, may be collected by diſ- 
tillation; whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue of 
its diſſolving power, and which are 


artificially ſeparable alſo by diſſol- 


vents only; (2) in employing a de- 

ee of heat inſufficient for ſeparat- 

ing even thoſe parts which are tru- 
ly exhalable by heat. 


Tus foregoing method of diſtil- 
lation is commonly called 4:;/2i//a- 
tion by the cold ſtill ; but thoſe, who 
have practiſed it, have generally 
employed a conſiderable heat. A 
ſhallow leaden veſſel is filled with 
the freſh herbs, flowers, &c. which 
are heaped above it, ſo that when 


the head is fitted on, this alſo may 


be filled a conſiderable way. A lit- 
tle fire is made under the veſſel, ſuf- 
ficient to make the bottom much 
hotter than the hand can bear, care 
being taken only not to heat it fo 
far as to endanger fcorching any 
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of the veſſel be not made ſo hot as . 
to have this effect on the part con- 0 
tiguous to it, it is not to be feared 8 
that the heat communicated to the 

reſt of the included matter will be 5 
great enough to do it any injury, # 
By this management, the volatile 4 
parts of ſeveral odorous plants, as tl 
mint, are effectually forced over; 

and if the proceſs have been ſkilful. 0 
ly managed, the diſtilled liquor je 
proves richly impregnated with the a 

native colour and flavour of the 17 
ſubject, without having receivedany * 
kind of diſagreeable impreſſion from 5 

the heat made uſe of. 7 


This proceſs has been chiefly 


practiſed in private families; the nap 


ſlowneſs of the diſtillation, and the ale 
attendance and care neceilary for till. 
preventing the ſcorching. of ſomę = 
part of the plant, ſo as to commu- plic 
nicate an ungrateful burnt flavour a 
to the liquor, rendering it inconfilt. * 
ent with the diſpatch requiſite in 40 
the larger way of buſineſs. tity 
ANOTHER method has therefore * 
been uſed, that by the common till, poſh 
called, in diſtinction from the fore- Wl ma 
going, the hot ſtill. Here a quan- 10 0 
tity of water is added to the plant, woul, 
to prevent its burning: and the li- a 
quor is kept nearly of a boiling WF. 
heat, or made fully to boil, ſo that WF all tl 
the vapour riſes plentiſully into the WY imbib 
bead, and paſting thence into a ſpi. Wl 1.1. 
ral pipe or worm placed. in a velſel I 
of cold water, is there condenſed, Bi digi 
and runs out in drops quickly fuc- ſance 
ceeding one another, or in a con- volatil 
nued ſtream, The additional Wi Wi 1, 
ter does not at all weaken the pro- diſpat 
duce: for the moſt volatile paris af the ſti 
the ſubject. riſe firſt, and impreg- the he: 
nate the liquor that firſt diſtils: v8 
ſoon as the plant has given over 18 In | 
virtue ſufficiently, which is know oils, tl 
by examining from time to time the forepoi 


liquor that runs from the * 
5 : 


* 
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Chap. 5. 
the worm, the diſtillation is to be 
ſtopt. [ ES E 
This is the method of diftilla- 
tion commonJy practiſed for the of- 
fcinal waters. It is accompanied 
with one imperfection, affecting 
chiefly thoſe waters, whoſe princi- 
pal value conſiſts in the delicacy of 
their flavour; this being not a lit- 
tle ij ured by the boiling heat uſual- 
ly employed, and by the agitation 
of the odorous particles of the ſub- 
jet with the water. Sometimes alſo 


a part of the plant ſticks to the ſides 


of the ſtill, and 1s fo far ſcorched 


as to give an ungrateful taint to the 
liquor, | 


THERE is another method of ma- 
naging this operation, which I have 
already recommended for the diſ- 
tillation of the more volatile eſſen- 
tial oils, and which is equally ap- 
plicable to that of the waters. In 
this method, the advantages of the 
foregoing ones are united, and their 
inconveniencies obviated. A quan- 


tity of water being poured into the : 


till, and the herbs or flowers placed 
in a baſket over it, there can be no 
poſſibility of burning; the water 
may be made to'boil, but ſo as not 
toriſe up into the baſket, which 
would defeat the intention of this 
contrivance. The hot vapour of 
the water paſling lightly through 
all the interſtices of the ſubjeR, 
imbibes and carries over the vo» 
latile parts unaltered in their 
native flavour. By theſe means the 
diſtilled waters of all thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, whoſe oils are of the more 
volatile kind, are obtained in the 
utmoſt perfection, and with ſufficient 
diſpatch ; for which laſt intention 
the {till may be filled quite up to 
the head, fs ; 


In the diſtillation of eſſential 
Oils, the water, as obſerved in the 


foregoing ſection, imbibes always 
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one, not ſtronger, 


a part of the oil. The diftilled1i- 
quors, here treated of, are no other 
than water thus impregnated with 
the eſſential oil of the ſubject; what- 
ever ſmell, taſte, or virtue, is here 
communicated. to water, or obtain- 


ed in the form of a watery liquor, 


being found in a concentrated ſtate 
in the oil. The eſſential oil, or 


- ſome part of it, more attenuated 
and ſubtilized than the reſt, is the 


direct principle, on which the title 
of ſpirits rector, or preſiding ſpi- 
Tit, has been beſtowed. 
All thoſe vegetables therefore 
which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over ſome virtue to water by 
diſtillation ; but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant is 
capable of ſatiating with its virtue, 
are, by no means in proportion to 


the quantity of its oil, The oil ſa- 


tiates only the water that comes 


over at the ſame time with it. If 


there be more oil than is ſufficient 


for this ſatiation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes in its proper 


form, not miſcible with the water 
that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 


Tiferous flowers, whoſe oil is in ſa © 


little quantity, that ſcarcely any vi- 
ſible mark of it appears, unleſs fifty 
or an hundred pounds or more are 
diitilled at once, give nevertheleſs 


as ſtrong an impregnation to water, 


as thoſe plants which abound moſt 
with oil. e | 2 


Maxx have been of opinion, that 
diſtilled waters may be more and 
more impregnated with the virtyes 
of the ſubject, and their ſtrengt 
increaſed to any aſſigned degree, by 
cohobation, that is, by re- —_— 
them a number of times from fr 


pn of the plant. Experience, 


owever, ſhews the contrary z a wa- 
ter ſkilfully drawn in the firſt diſ- 
tillation, proves on every repeated 
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but more dif- 
agreeable, 
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agreeable. Aqueous liquors are not 
capable of imbibing above a certain 
quantity of the volatile oil of vege- 
tables, and this they may be made 
to take up by one, as well as by 
any number of diſtillations. The 
oftener the proceſs is repeated, the 
ungrateful impreſſion, which they 
generally receive from the fire even 
at the firſt time, becomes greater 
and greater. Thoſe plants which 
do not yield at firſt waters ſufficient- 
ly ſtrong, are not proper ſubjects 
for this proceſs, ſince their virtue 
may be obtained much more advan- 
tageoully by others. 


General rules for the diſtillation of ſtan 


the officinal fimple waters. 


I. 

Plants and their parts ought to be 

freſn gathered [E. 

Where they are directed freſh, 
ſuch only muſt be employed; but 
ſome are allowed to be uſed dry, 
as being eaſily procurable in this 
ſtate at all times of the year, 
though rather more elegant wa- 
ters might be obtained from them 
whilſt green £2 


II. 


Having bruiſed the ſubjeR a little, 
pour thereon thrice its quantity 
of ſpring water. This quantity is 
to be diminiſhed or increaſed, 

| according as the plants are more 
or leſs juicy than ordinary [E.] 


When freſh and juicy herbs are 


= be diſtilled, thrice their weight 


of water will be fully ſufficient : 

but dry ones require 4 much larger 
quantity. In general, there ſhould 
be ſo much water, that after all in- 


tended to be diſtilled has come over, 


there may be liquor enough left to 
prevent the matter from burning to 


hay A. 
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The diſtillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigera. 
- tory, the JunQuggs being Int 


ed [E. 5 


The diſtillation is to 1 8 
as long as the water whieh comes 
over is perceived to have any 
ſmell or taſte of the plant [E.] 


Plants differ ſo much, accordin 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it is 
impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
* ht of them, to any invariable 

ard. The diſtillation may al. 
ways be continued as long as the li. 
quor runs well flavoured of the 
ſubject, and no longer. 


If the herbs be of prime goodneſs, 
they muſt be taken in the weights 

' Preſcribed. But when freſh one; 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are the 
produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac. 

| cording to the diſcretion of the 


_ artiſt [L.] 


After the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, 
an acidulous liquor ariſes, which 
has ſometimes extracted fo muck 
from the copper head of the fill, 
as to prove emetic. To this are o- 
ing the anthelmintic virtues attti, 
buted to certain diſtilled waters. 


In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopcœia, ſome 
vegetables were ordered to be 
ſlightly fermented with the ad- 
dition of yeaſt, previouſly to the 
_ diſtillation. 

The principle, on which thi 
management 15 ede is cer- 
painlf 


/ ; 


_ 


D 
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Simple diflilled Waters.” 


tainly juſt ; for the fermentation 


ſomewhat opens and unlocks their 
texture, ſo as to make them part 
with more in the ſubſequent diſtil- 
lation than could be drawn over 
from them without ſome aſſi ſtance 
of this kind. Thoſe plants, how- 
ever, which require this treatment, 
are not proper ſubjects for ſimple 
waters to be drawn from; their 


virtues being obtainable to better 


advantage by other proceſſes. 


VI. 
If any drops of oil ſwim on the ſur- 


face of the water, they are to be 


carefully taken off [Z.] 


VII. \ 

That the waters may keep the bet- 
ter, about one-twentieth part of 
their weight of proof ſpirit may 
be added to each, after 5 are 
diſtilled [L.] 


A great number of diſtilled wa- 


ters was formerly kept in the. ſhops, 


and are fti]l retained in foreign 
pharmacopœias. The faculty of 
Paris direct, in a late edition of their 
codex medicamentarius, no leſs than 
one hundred and twenty-five differ- 
ent waters, and one hundred and 
thirty different ingredients in one 
lingle water. Near one half of 
theſe preparations have ſcarcely any 
virtue or flayour from the ſubject, 

and many of the others are inſig- 
nificant. 

The colleges of 3 and 
Edinburgh have rejected theſe oſ- 
tentatious ſuperfluities; and given 
an elegant and compendious ſet of 
waters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 


Purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 


tions are applied to in practice. 
Diſtilled waters are employed chief- 
ly as grateful diluents, as ſuitable 
vehicles for medicines of greater ef- 
hcacy, or for rendering diſguſtful 
ones more acceptable to the palate 


375 
and ſtomach: few are depended on, 


in any intentions of conſequence, 
by themſelves. 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 


SIMPLEX. 
Simple alexeterial vater. 
| Lond. _ 
Take of 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, a pound 
and a half; 


Sea warned tops, freſh. 

Angelica leaves, freſh, each one 

pound; 

Water, as much as is ſoffcient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 

lons. 

Edinb. 
Take of.” 5 

Elder flowers, moderately dried, 

two p unds ; 

Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 

one p und 3 

Water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Diſtil off three gallons, 

THESE waters are ſufficiently 
elegant with regard to taſte 'and 
ſmell; though few expect from them 
ſuch virtues as their title ſeems to 
imply. They are uſed occafionally 
for vehicles of alexipharmic medi. 
cines, or in juleps to be drunk af 
ter them, as coinciding with the in- 
tention 3 but in general are not 
ſuppoſed to be themſelves of _ | 
conſiderable efficacy.” 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHL. 
Dill-ſeed water. 
| Lond. 

Take of % | 95 
Dill-ſeeds, a pound ** a palf; 7 
Water, as much as is ſufficient. 

revent an empyreuma. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Ta1s water, which turns out 
pretty ſtrong of the dill- ſegds, is 
Bb4 Jometimes 
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76 Pharmaceutical 
ſometimes employed as the baſis of 


carminative juleps,- It is ſimilar in 


flavour to a water drawn from cara- 
way ſeeds, but leſs agreeable. 


AqQva ANGELICE, 


Angelica Water. 


Take of 
Angelica leaves, freſh, any quan- 
tity ; | 


Water, three times as much. 


Diſtil as long as the liquor runs 


well flavoured of the plant. 


Tus water is among us very 
rarely made uſe of. It ſmells and 
taſtes conſiderably of the angelica, 
but does not prove ſo agreeable as 
might be expected. 


AQUA CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple orange peel water. 


| ond, 
Take of | 
Yellow peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, four ounces ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuls water proves very weak of 
the orange-peel. It is deſigned for 
a diluter, in fevers, and other diſ- 
orders where the ſtomach and pa- 
late are ſubje& to receive quick diſ- 
guſt; in which caſes (as the com- 
mittee obſerve) cordial waters, eſ- 
pecially if their uſe be co be long 
continued, ought to be but lightly 
impregnated with any flavour, how- 

ever agreeable. 


Aqva CARDU! BENEDICTI., 
Carduus water. 
This is prepared from the leaves 
of carduus benedictus, after the 
Vith general rule, p. 174. 


Tuts water has been looked up- 


fame manner as directed in the 
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on as a ſudorific and alexipharmic; 
and in this intention is ſtill fre- 
quently preſcribed by foreign phy- 
fieians, in juleps and draughts, 
Among us, it has been long difuſed, 
and held entirely inſignificant; this 
plant, however opened by fermen- 
tation, giving. nothing valuable 
over the helm. The decoctiog 
which remains after the diſtillation, 
duly depurated and inſpiſſated, 
proves a medicine of ſome uſe: iti 


- A moderately ſtrong bitter, fimilay 


to the extract of carduus ; ſee Chap, 
vi. In keeping, a conſiderable quan, 
tity of effential ſalt ſometime; 
ſhoots in it. 


AQUA CASTOREI, 


Caſtor water. 
f Lond. 
Take of 8 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | 
Draw off two pints, 


Cas ron yields almoſt all its fla. 
vour in diſtifation to water; but 
treated in the ſame manner with 
ſpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 
The ſpirit of caſtor, formerly kept in 
the ſhops, had none of the ſmell of 
yirtues of the drug; whillt the wa 
ter here directed proves, when frell 
drawn, very ſt ong of it. 

It is remarkable, that the virtue 
of this animal. ſubſtance reſide ini 
volatile oil. analogous to the eſſen · 
tial oils of vegetables. Some are fe- 
ported to have obtained, in diſti. 
ling large quantities of the drug, 
ſmall portion of oil, which ſmelt 
extremely ſtrong of the caſtor, an 
diffaſed its ungrateful ſcent to 
great diftance. | Fe. 

This water is made uſe of it 
hyſteric caſes, and fome nervous 
complaints, though it has not beel 
found to anſwer what many peopl 
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expect from it. It loſes much of 

its llavour in keeping. 

Aqua CERASORUM NIGRORUMs. 

Black cherry water. 

Let any quantity.of black cherries 

be bruiſed, ſo as that the ſtones 
may be broken, and then diſtil- 
led according to art, with only 
a ſmall proportion of water. 


Tais is a very grateful water, 
and has long maintained a place in 
the ſhops. It has frequently been 
emplo ed by phyſicians as a vehicle, 
in preference to the other diſtil- 
led waters: and among nurſes, 
and others who have the care of 
young children, has been the firſt 
remedy againſt the convulſve diſ- 
orders to which children are ſo of- 
ten ſubject. 

This water has nevertheleſs of 


late been brought into diſrepute, 


and by ſome looked upon as poi- 

+ WT fonous. They obſerve, that it re- 
ceives its flavour principally from 

the cherry ſtones; and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 

a. eſemblance in taſte to the leaves 
of the lauro-ceraſus, which have 
been diſcovered to yield, by infu- 
hon or ' diſtillation, the moſt ſudden 
poiſon known, Some phyſicians of 
orceſter have found, by trial pur- 
poſely made, that a diſtilled water 
ery ſtrongly impregnated with the 
avour of the cherry kernels (no 
hore than two pints being diſtilled 
rom fourteen pounds of the cherry 
jones proved in like manner po1- 
dnous to brutes x, the committee of 
de London college repeated the 
ame experiment, and found the 
ets agreeable to thoſe gentle- 
len's report. ; 
It by no means follows from theſe 
als, nor after ſuch long expe- 
ence can it be imagined, that 
ack cherry water, when no ſtrong⸗ 
than the ſhops have been ac- 
tomed to prepare it, is unſafe.” 
heſe kernels, as the committee 
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Chap. 5. Simple diftilled Waters. 


thrown into from the diſeaſe which 


Diſtil off one gallon, 


E 
obſerve, plainly reſemble opium, 
and ſome other things, which poi - 
ſon only when taken in too great 
a quantity; the water from the 
very laurel leaves is harmleſs when 
duly dilated ; and even ſpirit of 
wine proves a poiſon of a kind not 
greatly different, if drunk to a cer-- 
tain degree of exceſs. Nor can it 
be concluded, from the trials with 
the ſtrong black cherry water on 
dogs, &c. that even this will have 
the ſame effects in the human body; 
the kernels of many ſorts of fruits 
being in ſubſtance poiſonous to 
brutes, though innocent to man. 

It is poſſible, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe to the tender 
age of infants, where the princi- 
ples of life are but juſt beginning 
as it were to move; it is poſſible, 
that it may there have bad perni- 
cious effects, without being ſuſpe&- 
ed; the ſymptoms it would pro- 
duce, if it ſhould prove hurtful, 
being ſuch as children are often 


it is imagined to relieve. © On theſe. 
conſiderations, both the London 
and Edinburgh colleges have cho- 
ſen to lay it aſide ; more eſpecially 
as it has been too often counter- 
feited with a water diftilled from 
bitter almonds, which are known 
to communicate a poiſonous quality. 
AQUA CINNAMOMIL. 


- SIMPLEX. 
Simple cinnamon water. 
. 
Take of | 


Cinnamon, one pound; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | ö 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SINE VINO. 5 
Cinnamon water without wine. 
ö Edinb. | 
Take of ; 60 
Cinnamon, one pound: 
| Water 
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Water, a gallon and a half. 

Steep them together for two days ; 

and then diſtil of the water, till 
it ceaſes to run milky. 


Tunis 1s a very grateful and uſe- 
ful water, poſſeſſing in an eminent 
degree the fragrance and aromatic 
cordial virtues of the ſpice. Great 
care ſhould be had, in the choice of 
the cinnamon, to avoid the too com- 
mon impoſition of ſubſtituting caſia 
in its room. This latter yields a 
water much leſs agreeable than that 
of cinnamon, and whoſe flavour is. 
manifeſtly-empyreumatic. Ihe two 
drugs may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from one another by the marks laid 
down under the reſpective articles 
In the ſecond part of this work. 

The virtues of all theſe waters 
depend upon their containing a 


portion of the oil of the ſubject. 


The oil of cinnamon is very pon- 
derous, and ariſes more difficultly 
than that of any of the other veget- 
able matters from which ſimple wa- 


ters are ordered to be drawn. This 


obſervation directs us, in the diſ- 
tillation of this water, to make uſe 
of a quick fire and a low veſſel. 
For the ſame- reaſon, the water does 


not keep ſo well as might be wiſh- 


ed ; the ponderous oil, parting from 
itin time, and falling to the bottom, 
when the liquor loſes its milky hue, 
its fragrant ſmell, and aromatic 
taſte. Some recommend a ſmall 
proportion of ſugar to be added, in 
order to keep the oil united with 
the water. - | 


AQUA CHAM ZEMELI. 
_ Chamomile water. 
Edinb. 


Take any quantity of chamomile 


flowers, and ſo much water as 
will prevent, burning. Diſtil off 
the water ſo long as it proves 
- ſufficiently ſtrong of the flavour 
of the flowers. | 
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' CHAMOMILE flowers were order. 
ed in former editions to be fer 
mented previouſly to the diſtilla. 
tion,. a treatment of which they 
ſtand little in need; for they give 
over, without any fermentation, 2 
much as that proceſs is capable of 


enabling them to do. In either cafe, 


the ſmell and peculiar flavour of the 
Howers ariſe, without any thing of 
the bitterneſs ; this remaining be. 


hind in the decoction: which, if 


duly depurated and inſpifſated, 
yields an extract ſimilar to that pre- 
pared from the flowers in the com- 
mon manner. The diſtilled water 
has been uſed in flatulent colic, 
and the like, but is at preſent held 
in no great eſteem. 1 


AQUA FENICULI. 
Fennel water. 
Lend. | 
Take of 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, one pound; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient i 
prevent an empyreuma, 
Diitil off one gallon. 


| Eainb. 
Take of | Wes 
Fennel leaves, freſh, any quar- 
tity 3 ; 


Water, three times as much. 
Diitil as long as the water runs 
well favoured, 1 


Tu firſt of theſe waters is 1 
ſufficiently grateful one, and the 
other is not unpleaſant, The leaves 
ſhould be taken before the plant 
has run into flower; for after th 
time, they are much weaker. and 
leis agreeable. Some have cb. 
ſerved, that the upper leaves and 
tops, before the flowers appeal, 
yield a more elegant water, and 2 
remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones; and that the ol 
obtained from the one ſwims 0 
water, whilſt that of the 1 


i 


finks. No part of the herb, how- 
ever, 1s | equal, in flavour to the 
ſeeds. | : 


AQUA HYSSOPI. 
Hyſſop water. 
9 ws 
This is diſtilled from the- freſh 
leaves of hyſſop, after the ſame 
manner as the water of fennel 
leaves. 2 


Hyssop water has been held 
by ſome in conſiderable eſteem, as 
an uterine and a pectoral medi- 
eine. It was directed in a late edi- 
tion of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, for making up the black 
pectoral troches, but is now ex- 
changed for common water. Few 
at preſent expect any ſingular vir- 
tues from it, nor is it often made 
uſe of, or met with in the ſhops, 


AQUA MELISSA, 
Balm water. 
Edinb. . 
This is prepared by diſtilling the 
green leaves of balm, as in the 
foregoing proceſs. 


Ix former editions of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, this water 
was ordered to be cohobated, or re- 
diſtilled from freſh quantities of 
the herb. This management ſeems 
to have been taken from Boerhaave, 
who has a very high opinion of the 
water thus prepared. He ſays, he 
has experienced, in himſelf, extra- 
ordinary effects from it, taken on an 
empty ſtomach ; that it has ſcarce 
ts equal in hypochondriacal and 
lyſterical caſes, the chloroſis, and 
palpitation of the heart, as often 
as theſe diſeaſes proceed from a 
diſorder of the ſpirits rather than 
from any collection of- morbific 
matter. | 

For my own part, I have al- 
feady given my opinion with re- 
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. remedy, 
ſtomach, and curing yomiting pro- 
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gard to the cohobation of theſe li- | 


quors ; and ſhall here only obſerve, 
that, whatever virtues aze lodged 
in balm, they may be much more 


perfectly and advantageouſly ex- 


trated by cold infuſion in aqueous 
or ſpirituous menſtrua ; in this pro- 


ceſs, the liquor ſuffers no injury 


from beingreturned on freſh parcels 


of the herb; a few repetitions will 


load it with the virtues of the ſub- 
ject, and render it very rich. The 
impregnation here is almoſt unli- 
mited ; but in diſtilled waters, it is 
far otherwiſe. | TR. 


AQUA MENTHE. 


Aint water. 


: Edinb. 
Take of 8 i 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, any 
quantity; . 


| Water, three times as much. 


Diſtil as long as the liquor which - 


comes over has any talte or ſmell 
of the mint, 


AQUA 'MENTHZ VULGA- 
RIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple ſpearmint water. 


| Lo 
Take of | 


Spearmint leaves, dried, a pound 


and a half; | - 
Water, as much as is ſufficien 
to prevent burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. - 


TRE 35 waters ſmell and taſte very 
ſtrong of the mint; and prove, in 


many caſes, uſeful ſtomachics. Bo- 


erhaave commends them (cohobat- 
ed) as a prouns and incomparable 
or ſtrengthening a weak 


ceeding from cold viſcous phlegm ; 
as allo in lienteries. ; 
AQUA MEN THE PIPERI- 
_ TIDIS SIMPLEX. - -: 
Vi A, 6 


/ 
| 


Simple 
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| Simple pepper mint water. 


Take of 
Peppermint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; T * 
Water, as much as will prevent 
an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tris is a very elegant and uſe- 
ful water. It has a warm, pun- 
gent taſte, exactly reſembling that 
of the pepper-mint itſelf. A ſpoon- 
ful or two, taken at a time, warm 
the ſtomach, and give great relief 
in cold, Aatulent colics. Some 
have ſubſtituted a plain infuſion of 
the dried leaves of the plant, which 
is not greatly different in virtue 
from the diſtilled water. | 


Aqua PETROSELINI. 
Parſley water. 

This is diſtilled from the freſh leaves 

of parſley, after the ſame manner 


as the aqua ment bæ. 


Tuis water is ſcarce ever called 
for, or kept in the ſhops. Parſley 
yields little virtue in diſtillation 
and the leaves are not the part that 
yield moſt. The ſeeds give a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of flavour, which is 
not diſagreeable. 


AQUA PIPERIS JAMAICEN- 
SIS 


Water of Jamaica 88 


| Lond, 
Take of 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; 


Water, as much as will prevent 


burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon, 6 


Tr1s diſtilled water is a very 
elegant one, and has come pretty 
much into uſe. The hoſpitals em- 
ploy it as a ſuccedaneum to the 
more coſtly ſpice waters. It is, 


however, inferior in gratefulneſs to 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 
the ſpiritous water of the fans 


Part IN, 
ſpice hereafter directed. 


-AQUA LEGI SIMPLEX. 
Simple penny- royal water, 


ond, 
Take of 
Penny-royal leaves, ary, 3 
and an half; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon 


AQUA PULEGII, 
Water of penny-rayal, 
el... 
Take of 
Penny-royal leaves, freſh, ary 
quantity; 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſti! as long as the water comet 


off well flavoured of the herb. 


Tursk waters poſſeſs, in a con- 
ſiderable degree, the ſmell, talt, 
and virtues of the penny-royal 


They are frequently taken in hy: 


ſteric caſes, and not without good 
effects. 


AQUA ROSARUM DAMA4s- 
CENARUM. 


Damaſ roſe water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Damaſk roſes, freſh gathered, fix 
pounds; 
Water, as much as will keep 
them from burning. 
Diſtil off a gallon of the water, 


Edinb. 

Take three parts of water to on 
of the freſh roſes; and diſtil ® 

long as the water which comes 

over has any ſmell of the floweꝶ 


Tr1s water is principally valued 
on account of its fine flavout, 
which approaches to that © general 
admired in the roſe itſelf. Tit 


N virtue of the roſes fe. 
3 mais 


Chap. 5. 
mains entire in the liquor left in 
the ſtill, which has therefore been 
generally employed for making the 
ſolutive honey and ſyrup, inſtead of 
decoction or infuſion of freſh roſes 
prepared on purpoſe: and this piece 
| WY of frugality the roms have now 

zamitted. A diſtilled water of red 
bes has been ſometimes called for 
in the ſhops : and ſupplied by that 


mon water. This is a very venial 

ſubſtitution; for the water drawn 

from the red roſe has no quality 

which that of the damaſk does not 

poſſeſs in a far ſuperior degree ; 
eicher the purgative virtue of the 
one, nor the aftringency of the 
other, ariſing in diſtillation. 


AQUA RUTæ. 
Rue water. 
This is to be diſtilled from the freſh 


leave of rue, and cohobated on 


ſame manner as the aqua meliſſæ. 
Ruz gives over in this proceſs 


the whole of its ſmell, and great 
part of its pungency. The diftilled 


8 EC 


HE flavour and virtues of 
_ Giflilled waters are owing, as 


one obs. . . EP 

| 2 erved in the preceding ſection, to 

mes their being impregnated with a por- 

er WY © of che eſſential oil of the ſubject 
| from which they are drawn. Spirit 

wm ef wine, confidered as a vehicle for 

at, theſe oils, has this advantage above 


Vater, that it is their proper men- 
truum, and keeps all the oil, that 
nes with it, perfectly diſſolved into 
a uniform limpid liquor. 


vater tands recommended in epi- 


© Diſtilled Spirits. 


of damaſk roſes, diluted with com- 


© oh 


3 
leptic caſes, the hyſteric paſſion, 
for — perſpiration, and 
other natural ſecretions. 185 


AqQua SABINE. 
„ Sawin water. | 
This is diſtilled from the freſh leaves 
of ſavin, after the ſame manner 
as aqua angelica, Sa. 


Tuls water is by ſome held in 


, 


conſiderable eſteem for the ſame - ' 


urpoſes as the diſtilled oil of ſavin. 
oerhaave relates, that he has found 
it (when prepared by cohobation) 


to give an almoſt incredible. mo- 


frein parcels of them, after the 


— 


tion to the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
and that, when properly. uſed, it 
proves eminently ſerviceable for 
promoting the, menſes and the hæ- 
morrhoidal Hux> js | | 


Aqua SAMBUCI, 
 Elaer-flower Water. 
This is diftilled from freſh elder- 
flowers, after the ſame manner 
as the aqua angelica, | 
Tuis water ſmells conſiderably 
of the flowers; but is rarely made 
uſe of. . 


1 


Spirituous diſtilled waters and ſpirits, 


Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 


which, on being diſtilled with wa- 
ter, impart to it their virtues in 
great perfection; if treated in the 
ſame manner with ſpirit of wine, 
ſcarce give over to it any ſmell or 
taſte. This difference proceeds 
hence: that ſpirit is not ſuſceptible. 
of ſo great a degree of heat as wa- 


ter. Liquids in general, when 


made to bail, bave received as great 
a heat as they are capable of ſuſ- 


taining: 
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taining : now, if the extent of heat 
between freezing and boiling wa- 
ter, as meaſured by therm meters, 
be taken for a ſtandard, ſpirit of 
wine will be found to boil with 

leſs than four fifths of that heat, or 
above one-fifth leſs than the heat 
of boiling water. It is obvious 
therefore, that ſubſtances may be 
volatile enough to riſe with the 
heat of boiling water, but not with 
that of boiling ſpirit. 

Thus if cinnamon, for inſtance, 
be committed to diſtillation with 
a mixture of ſpirit of wine and 
water, or with a pure proof fpirit, 
which is no other than a mixture 
of about equal parts of the two: 
the ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, 
colourleſs, and tranſparent, and 
almoſt without any taſte of the 
ſpice ; but as ſoon as the more 
ponderous watery fluid begins to 
, ariſe, the oil comes freely over 
with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
bighly odorous, ſapid, and of a 
milky hue. 

The proof ſpirits uſually met 


with in the ſhops are accompanied 


with a degree of ill flavour; which, 
though concealed by means of cer- 
tain additions, plainly diſcovers it- 
ſelf in diſtillation. This nauſeous 
reliſh does not begin to ariſe, till 
after the 5 which the part has 
come over; which is the very time 
that the virtues.gf the ingredients 
begin, alſo, moſt plentifully to diſ- 
til: and hence the liquor receives 
an ungrateful taint. lo this cauſe 
principally is owing the general 


complaint, that the cordials of the 


apothecary are leſs agreeable than 
thoſe of the ſame kind prepared by 
the diſtiller; the latter being ex- 
tremely curious in rectifying or pu- 
rifying the ſpirits (when deſigned 
for what he calls fine goods) from 
all ill flavour. | 
- SPIRITUS 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations, Part. III. 


Rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 
| 1 2 4 
Take any quantity of French bran. 
dy, and with a very gentle heat 
diſtil it to one half. | 
This rectified ſpirit, being digeſt. 
ed for two days with one-fourth 
its quantity of cry ſalt of tar- 
tar in powder, and then diſtilled 
in a glaſs cucurbit, with a very 
gentle heat, becomes ALC0. 
HOL. 1 


Spirits diſtilled from malt liquon, 


or other fermented ſubſtances, 
after being rectified in the aboye 
method, require further purificea- 
tion; namely, repeated diſtilla. 
tion from an equal quantity of 
ſpring water. - 


FRENCH brandy is rather too dear 
an article in this country, for diſti- 
lation; nor is the ſpirit obtained 
from it any ways preferable to one 
procurable from cheaper liquors, 
The coarſer inflammable ſpirits may 
be rendered perfectly pure, and fit 
for the niceſt purpoſes, by the fol. 
lowing method. 5 1 

If the ſpirit be exceedingly foul, 
mix it with about an equal quan- 
tity of water, and diſtil with a 
ſlow fire; diſcontinuing the ope- 
ration as ſoon as the liquor begins 
to run milky, and diicovers, by 
its nauſeous taſte, that the impure 
and phlegmatic part is ariling- 
By this treatment, the ſpirit leaves 
a conſiderable portion of its foul 
oily matter behind it in the water, 


which now appears milky and tur- 


bid, and proves highly diſagreeable 
in taſte. If the ſpirit was not verſ 
foul at firſt, this ablution is not ne- 
ceſſary ; if extremely ſo, it will be 
need ful to repeat it once, twice, t 
oftener. | 


As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a left 


degree of fire than watery liquors, 
we are hence directed to employ, in 


the diſtillation of them, a heat N 
| than 
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Chap. 5. 

dan that in which water boils: and 
if due regard be had to this cir- 
cumſtance, very weak ſpirits may, 
by one or two wary diſtillations, be 
alerably well freed from their aque- 


ous phlegm 3 eſpecially if the diſ- 


iliog veſſels be of ſuch a height, 
that the ſpirit, by the heat of a wa- 
ter-bath, may but juſt paſs over 
dem. In ſuch caſe, the phlegma- 
ic vapours which ariſe for a little 
ky along with the ſpirit, will con- 
lnſe and fall back again before 
they-can come to the head. Very 
hompous inſtruments have been 
cntrived for this purpoſe, and 
arried in a ſpiral or ſerpentine 


The ſpirit, aſcending through theſe, 


pntained, in its paſſage, and come 
wer perfectly. pure and free from 
helom. But theſe inſtruments are 
uit upon” erroneous principles, 
keir extravagant height defeating 
de end it was deſigned to anſwer. 
f the liquor be made to boil, a 
miderable quantity of mere 
Ilegm will come over along with 
e ſpirit; and if the heat be not 
uſed to this pitch, neither phlegm 


-er ſpirit will diſtil. The moſt 
a nenient inſtrument is the com- 
pe. en ſtill, betwixt the body of 


lich, and its head, an adopter or 
opper tube may be fixed, pe 
The ſpirit being waſhed, as 
dove directed, from its foul oil, 
Id freed from the greateſt part 
' the phlegm, by gentle diſtil- 
lon in a water bath; add to 
ty gallon of it, a pound or two 
pure, dry, fixt alkaline alt. 
ton digeſting theſe togther for a 
tle time, the alkali, from its 
own property of attracting wa- 
and oils, will imbibe the re- 


bUlagreeable unctuous matter as 


20 


8 Diſtilld | Spirits. JI 


Mm to an extraordinary height. 


5 to leave all the watery parts it 


ſiderable quantity o 


ning phlegm, and ſuch part of 


X 383 
may till be left in the ſpirit, and 
ſink with them to the bottom of the 
veſſel. If the ſpirit be now again 
gently drawn over, it will ariſe en- 
tirely free from its phlegm, and nau- 
ſeous flavour ; but ſome particles 
of the alkaline falt are apt to be 


carried up with it, and give what 


the workmen call an urinous reliſh. 
This may be prevented by adding, 
previouſly to the laft diſtillation, a 
{mall proportion of calcined vitriol, 
alum, or ſal catharticus amarus; the 
acid of theſe ſalts will unite with, 
and neutralize the alkali, and ef- 

fectually prevent it from arifing 3 


while no more of the acid of the 


ſalts is extricated than what the al- 
kali abſorbs. 5 „ 
The ſpirit obtained by theſe 
means 1s extremely pure, limpid, 
perfectly flavourleſs, and fit for 
the fineſt purpoſes. It may be 
reduced to the ſtrength commonly - 
underſtood by proof, by mixing 
twenty ounces of it (by weight) 
with ſeventeen ounces of water. 
The diſtilled cordials made with 
theſe ſpirits, prove much more ele- 
gant and agreeable, than when the 
common reQified or proof ſpirits of 
the ſhops are made uſe of. | 
If the rectified ſpirit be diſtilled 
afreſh from dry alkaline ſalt, with 
a quick fire, it brings over a con- 
f the ſalt, and 
in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a 
more powerful menſtruum, for cer- 
tain ſubſtances, than the pure ſpirit. 
This alkalized ſpirit is called T Ax- 
TARIZED SPIRIT OF WINE. : 
The general virtues of vinous - 
ſpirits have been already mention- 
ed in the preceding part. The 
ſpirits impregnated with the vola- 
tile oils of vegetables, to be treated 
of in this chapter, have joined to 
thoſe, the aromatic, cordial or 
other virtues which reſide in the oils. 


' ArTicin 
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AR TTreLE I. 


AQUA MEL1SSZ COMPOSITA. 
Compound balm-water, commonly call- 
e Eau de carmes. 
Take of | 15 | 
Balm in flower, freſh gathered 
and cleared from the ſtalks, 
two pounds ; 
Lemon- peel, freſh, as ſoon as 
pared from the fruit, four 
Ounces z | 


Coriander ſeeds, eight ounces ; 
Nutmegs, | f 7 
Cloves, F 
Cinnamon, each, bruiſed, two 
_ __ ounces z 


Angelica roots, dried and bruiſ- 

ed, one ounce; | | 

Spirit of wine, highly rectified, 
ten pints. 

Steep the ſeveral ingredients in 
the ſpirit, four or five days; 
and then draw off, in the heat 
of à water- bath, ten pints. Rec- 
tify the diſtilled liquor by a 
ſecond diſtillation in a water- 
bath, drawing off only about 
eight pints and three quarters. 


Tr1s proceſs is taken from the 
Elemens de pharmacie of M. Beaume, 
who obſerves, that all the aro- 


matic ſpirits ought to be prepared 


in the ſame manner, When the 
common ſpirits of this kind are 
rubbed on the hands, &c. they 
leave, after the more volatile parts 
have exhaled, a diſagreeable em- 
pyreumatic ſmell; and when di— 
luted with water, and taken medi- 
cinally, they leave in like manner 
a nauſeous flavour in the mouth. 


To remedy theſe imperfections, 


he made many experiments, which 
ſhewed, that in order to obtain 


theſe liquors of the deſirable qua- 


lities, the ſpirit muſt not only be 


perfectly pure at firit, but that the 


rectified 


liquor ought alſo to be 
925 X 7 


of all the ſpecific flavour of the {ub. 


_ remedy ; as it ſhews the ſpirit u 
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Diſtilled ſpirits. ; 
after it has been diſtilled from the 
ſubjects. In this rectification, only 
the more volatile, ſubtile, and aro. 
matic parts of the ingredients ariſe, 
There remains behind a white li. 
quor, acrid, bitter, loaded only 
with the groſſer oil, and deprived 


jets. Indeed the very imperfec. 
tion complained of, naturally point 
out this ſecond diſtillation for the 


contain a grateful and ungratefil 
matter, the former of which exhale, 
while the other is left behind, The 


author ſays, that when the agua ne f 
liſz is prepared as above diretted, I 
it has ſomething in it more perſec 
than any of the. odoriferous ſpirit 
whoſe excellence is cried up, and | 
which have the reputation of being ſo 
the beſt. 1 54 
Aromatic ſpirituous waters h at 
in general leſs ſmell, when nen ſu 
diſtilled, than after they have beet us 
kept about ſix months. M. Beaunt fel 
ſuſpets that the preparations ( ex 
this kind, which have been mol ga 
in vogue, were ſuch as had beet ble 
thus improved by keeping; u im 
found that the good effects of 2 cu] 
might be produced in a ſhort tin or 
by means, of cold. He plunges qua of 1 
bottles of the liquor into a mix for: 
of pounded ice and ſea falt. I till: 
ſpirit after having ſuffered, for iſ tial 
or eight hours, the cold hence rol to | 
ſulting, proves as grateful as WW the: 
which has been kept for ſeveral an 
years. Simple waters alſo, alt fret 
being frozen, prove far more age flow 
able than they were before, tho 7ath 
they are always leſs ſo than tho pins 
which have been drawn with (pin 4 » 
and expoſed to a like degree of colt fufic 
This melioration of diſtilled wae pour 
by froſt was. taken notice of the f 


Geoffroy, Hit. Acad. 1713. 
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 SPIRITUS RORITISMARINI. 


: Spirit 1 * * 


8 & 
* 


. 


* 


Take of EA 
Roſemary tops, freſh gathered, a 
pound and a half; me 


Proof ſpirit, one gallon. © _ 
Diſtil in the heat of. a water-bath, 


till five pints are come over. 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI, 
vulgo AQUA.REGINE 
| HUNGARLE. 1 6 

Hungary water [E.] 

Take of | 
Roſem 


xry flowers, juſt gathered, 
| two pounds; . 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, eight 
5 pounds. | 


; Put them together, and immediate- 
* ly diſtil in a water-bath. , 


abroad. Es 
Ta1s ſpirit is very fragrant, in- 
ſomuch as to be in common uſe as 
a perfume. That brought from 
abroad is ſuperior in fragrance to 
ſuch as is generally made among 
us. In order to prepare it in per- 
fection, the vinous ſpirit ſhould be 
extremely pure; the roſemary tops 
gathered when the flowers are full 
blown upon them, and committed 
immediately to diſtillation, parti- 
cular care being taken not to bruiſe 
or preſs them. The beſt method 
of managing the diſtillation, is that 
formerly recommended for the diſ- 
tillation of the mare volatile eſſen- 


to place the ſpirit in the ſtill, and 
then ſet in, above the liquor, either 
an iron hoop, with a hair cloth 
kretched over it, upon, which the 
flowers are to be lightly ſpread, or 
rather a baſket, ſupported, on three 
pins, reaching down to the, bottom, 


ſufficient to raiſe the ſpirit. its va- 


the flowers „ will imbibe their finer 


© Difltd Spirits. 


their Sake form, generally do. I 
Probably the .. ſuperiority, of the 


pared among us, is owing to ſome 


It is generally brought to us from 


freſhing and comforting the nerves ; 


tial oils and ſimple waters, viz, firſt. 


A gentle heat being applied, juſt 


pour, lightly percolating through, | 
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parts, without making that diſ- 
agreeable alteration, which liquors 
applied to ſuch tender ſubjects, in | 


French Hungary water, to that pre- 


ſkilful management of this kind, or * 
to that recommended for the fore- 
going preparation, and employing 

a perfectly pure ſpirit. 
In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 

pœia, ſome ſage and ginger are 


added, in the proportion of half a 


pound of the former, and two 


ounces of the latter, to four pounds 
of the roſemary. | 4 


- SPIRITUS LAVENDULE | 
|  SIMPLES, : wt 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, 2 


ond. | 
Lavender flowers, freſh gathered, 
a pound and a hal; 


Proof ſpirit, one gallons © 
Draw off, by the heat . water - 

bath, five pints. 0 

Tre ſame cautions are to be 
obſerved here, as in the diſtilla- 
tion of the foregoing ſpirit. Both 
of them, when made in perfection, 
are very grateful and fragrant: they 
are frequently rubbed on the tem- 
ples, &c. under the notion of re- 


and likewiſe taken internally, to 
the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful, as 
warm cordials. 0 & 
_ SPIRITUS LAVENDULEZ 
COMPOSITUS, - 
Compound ſpirit of lavender. 
Take of I de Hd recs 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, three 
pints z 80 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint; 
Nutmegs, each half an ounce; © 
Ce ; Red 


& 


Take of | 
Lavender flowers, one gallon; 


| 
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Red ſaunders, three drams. 


Digeſt them together; and then 


{rain out the ſpirit for uſe. | 


* 
The compound ſpirit of lavender 
of a former London pharmacopœia 


Sage flowers, 
Roſemary flowers, 


Betony flowers, each one handful ; 


Borage flowers, 
Bugloſs flowers, 
Lilies of the valley, 
Cowſlips, each two handfuls; 
Balm leaves, 7 HI 
Feverfew leaves, 

Orange tree leaves, 
Orange flowers, 
Stæchas flowers, 5 
Bay berries, each one ounce; 
French brandy, four gallons. 


Pour the brandy on the other ingre- 
dients freſh gathered, and, after 
ſuitable digeſtion, draw off in a 
gallons and a 


half. To this ſpirit add the fol- 


water bath two 


lowing ingredients: 
Citron peel, N 


Yellow ſaunders, each fix drams; 


Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, 
Mace, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Cubebs, each half an ounce ; 
Aloes wood, one dram. 

6 theſe to 


cloth; viz. of 
uſk, 
Ambergris, 3 
Saffron, each half a ſeruple; 
Red roſes dried, 
Red ſaunders, 
ounce. 


ether for twenty - 

our hours; then filter the ſpirit, 
and ſuſpend in it the following 
_—_— (where they are judg- 
ed proper) tied up in a thin linen 


each half an 


Ix a former edition of the Edin- 
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thus directed. N 

Take of the diſtilled oils of 
Lavender, an ou 
Roſemary, an ounce ; - 
Marjoram, fix drams ; | 
Lemon-peel, half an ounce; 
Nutmegs, three drama; 
Cloves, two drams; & 
Cinnamon, one dram. + 8 


Gradually drop theſeils into three 
r 


allons of French brandy, occa- 
onally ſtirring them together. 
Diſtil the mixture in balneo ma- 
riz to two-thirds; and in the 
- ſpirit which comes over, ſuſpend 
Eh 0 following ingredients, tied up 
in a linen cloth; viz. of 
Red ſaunders, two ounces; 
Engliſh ſaffron, 8 75 
Cochineal, each half an ounce; 
To which if you would have the 
ſpirit perfumed, add of 
Ambergris, two ſcruples ; 
- Muſk, one ſcruple. 


In the preſent pharmacopcaia of 
Edinburgh, this medicine ſtands as 
follows. | 
Take of TS 

The ſimple ſpirit of lavender, 
three pounds ; | 

Spirit of roſemary, one pound ; 

Cinnamon, one ounce ; $0 

Cloves, two drams ; 

Nutmeg, half an ounce ; 

Red ſaunders, three drams. 
Macerate for ſeven days, and ſtrain 

off the ſpirit. 55 


Tas red ſaunders is of no further 
uſe in theſe compoſitions, than as à 
colouring ingredient. If a yellow 
ſpirit were liked, the yellow ſaun- 
ders would be an excellent article, 
as it not only communicates a fine 
colour, but likewiſe a conſiderable 
ſhare of medicinal virtue. A ſpirit 
diſtilled from the flowers of laven- 


der and ſage, in due proportion, 
and digeſted in the cold for a little 


time with ſome cinnamon, W 
" a 


burgh pharmacopœia, this ſpirit 


$:. 


a 8 > "IF , 
and a half; 
*. 
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and yellow ſaunders, proves a very 
elegant and grateful one. Where 
eſſential oils are employed, as. in the 


cular care muſt be had in the choice 
'of them; for on their goodneſs that 
of the medicine depends. The di- 
zeſtion of the ſpirit with the ſpices, 
dc. ſhould be performed without 
heat, otherwiſe the flavour of the 
medicine will be injured. 1 
All theſe ſpirits are grateful re- 
ing cordials. The firſt, though 
ase the moſt ſimple, is not 
neerior in elegancy to either of the 
others. This medicine has long 


been held in great eſteem, under 


the name of PALSY DROPS, in all 
kinds of languors, weakneſs of the 
nerves, and decays of age; for 
which reaſon, we have given the 


palt. It may be conveniently taken 
upon ſugar, from ten to eighty, or 
a hundred drops. — 
AQUA ODORIFERA., 
4n odoriferous ſpirit, called ſaeet 


honey walter. 
Take of | 


Coriander ſeeds, 

Honey, each one pound; 

Cloves, an ounce and a half ; 
Nutmegs, | 

Benzoine, 

Storax, each an ounce 3 
Vanelloes, in number four; 
Yellow rind of three lemons ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 

Veſt theſe ingredients together 
for forty-eight hours; and then 
iſti] off the ſpirit in balneo ma- 


nz, To one gallon of this ſpi- 
G nt, add | | 
x Orange flower water, h 
. Roſe water, of each one pound 


and a half ; 

mbergris, _ ; 
Muſk, of each five grains, 
u prind the muſk and amber- 


— 
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third of the above proceſſes, parti- 


(ferent forms of preparing it that 
have been followed for ſome time 


# R 


* 4 175 -% 


* 


- 
. N 


gris with ſome of the water, and 


afterwards put all together; in a2 
Jarge matraſs ; ſhake them well, 
and 


let them circulate for three 


. days and nights in a gentle heat; 
then ſuffer them to cool, filter 
the liquor, and keep it cloſe 


ſtopt up for uſe. 


* 


Another. 
Take of - |. MY 
Coriander ſeeds, one pound; 


Lemon peel, freſh, -  _ 
Nutmegs, each four ounces ; 
 Ambergris, "EF | | 
Muſk, each five grains; 
Clean melaſſes ſpirit, two gal- 


lons. 


* 


- 


Bruiſe the nutmegs and coriander 


ſeeds, and put them, with the le- 
mon peel and the ſpitit, into a 
ſmall ſtill placed in balneo ma- 
riæ : tis a thin cloth over the 
mouth, and ſprinkle thereon the 
ambergris and muſk, reduced 


into fine powder; lute on the 


head, let the whole ſtand in di- 

geſtion for twelve hours, and then 

diſtil as much as a boiling heat 
of the bath can force over. 


To this add, of 


Roſe water, one pint; 


Orange flower water, half a pint. 


TuksE compoſitions are deſigned 
rather as perfumes than as medi- 
cines; though, for ſuch as can bear 
their fragrance, they might be uſed 
to advantage. The muſk and am- 


| bergris do not communicate ſo 


much of their ſmell as might be ex- 
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pected; and ſerve chiefly to height 


en the flavour of the other ingredi- 


ents; which theſe perfumes excel- 
lently do, when employed in very 


ſmall proportion, to all the odorife- 
rous ſimples, without imparting any 
thing perceptible of their own. 


Both the foregoing ſpirits are ver 
_ agreeable; a few drops of either 
give a fine flavour to a large quan- 
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. tity of other liquor. Mr. Wilſon, this proceſs diſcovers a remarkable 

from whom the firſt is taken (Prad. difference: whilſt the former yield 
Chem. pag 354) tells us, that he all their pungency in diſtillation 

often made it for king James II. and both to water and ſpirit, the latter 

- that it gives one of the moſt plea- give over nothing to either, and 
ſant ſcents that can be ſmelt. The yet their , virtues are defiroyed in 
other is formed on the ſame plan, the operation. 4 
by omitting ſuch articles as appear- 


ed ſuperfluous. SPIRITUS COCHLEARIZ AUREV, V 
| 5 Golden, or purging ſpirit of 
SPIRITUS COCHLEARLE. a - ſcurwygraj)s. | 
Spirit of ſcurvygraſs. Take of 6 l 
| Edinb. ' Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, one pound. 
Take of | Gamboge, one ounce, | 
Freſh ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten Diſſolve the gamboge in the ſpirit, Fe 
pounds ; | 05 | and if any ſediment fall to the 4 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, five bottom, carefully decant the k | 
pints. 85 tip ged liquor from it. a 
Steep the herb in the ſpirit for This ſpirit is otherwiſe made with : 
twelve hours; then, with the ſcammony, or reſin of jalap, in. 5 
heat of a water-bath, diſtil oft ſtead of gamboge. 1 51 
fi ve pints. Sf 


THr1s has been in great eſteem 
Tuis ſpirit is very ſirong of the among the common people, and 
ſcurvygraſs, and may be given in ſtrongly recommended by the yend- 
thoſe caſes where the uſe of this ers, in all kinds of ſcorbutic diſ. 
herb is proper, from twenty to one orders, It is nevertheleſs a ven 
hundred drops. The virtues of ſcur- indifferent medicine, and little de- 
vygraſs reſide in a very ſubtile, vo- ſerves the pompous title given it, 
latile oil, which ariſes in diſtilla- It may be taken from twenty to 
tion both with water and pure ſpi- fixty drops, either upon ſugar 0 
Tit ; and if the liquors be expoſed mixed with ſyrup. 
to the air, ſoon exhales from both. 


The ſpirit, newly diſtilled, is ex- Aqua ANHALTINAs 
tremely pungent, but if long kept, | Anhalt water. 
even in cloſe veſſels, becomes re- Take of 1 5 N 
markably leſs ſo. Turpentine, fix ounces ; 


The makers of this ſpirit have Olibanum, one ounce ; _ 
frequently added to the ſcurvygrals Aloes wood, three ounces; 


a quantity of horſeradiſh root, and Cloves, 150 
ſometimes ſubſtituted for it one Cinnamon, 
drawn entirely from the horſera- Cubebs, 


diſh : the flavour of theſe two ſim- Roſemary flowers, 
pPles being io much alike, that their Galangal, 
diſtilled ſpirits are ſcarce diſtin- Maſtich, 

uiſhable from one another. Here Nutmegs, each fix drams 3 
It may be obſerved, that though Saffron, two drams and a half; 
arum and dracunculus are uſually Bay berries, | | 
ranked in the ſame cia{s with the Fennel ſeeds, each half an ounce; 
two foregoing vegetables, and Spirit of wine, five pints. 4 
locked upon as ſimilar to them; Pulverize thoſe ingredients n 

1 > a . 


wire 


Chap. . Dijſtilled Spirituous Waters. 


require ſuch treatment, and dj- 
eſt the whole with the ſpirit for 
50 days; then diſtil with an ex- 
ceedingly gentle heat, in balneo 
mariæ : the liquor which runs 
clear is to be ſeparated from the 

' turbid, and kept by itſelf, 
Where the addition of muſk 1s re- 
quired, fifteen grains thereof 
ere to be tied in a bag, and ſuſ- 
pended in the head of the ſtill. 


We have inſerted this compoſi- 
tion from the Brandenburgh phar- 
macopœia, on account of its being 
held, in ſome places, in great eſ- 
teem.. It is rubbed on weak or pa- 
ralytic limbs, againſt catarrhs, old 
pains and aches, &c, and likewiſe 
given internally, in doſes of half 


an ounce, for ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach, diſcuſſing flatulencies, re- 


lieving colicky pains, and promot- 
ing the uterine purgations. It is 
very unpleaſant to the palate; the 


aromatics, though ſufficiently nume- 
raus, and in conſidèrable quantity, 


not giving over near enough to co- 
ver the ſtrong flavour of the tur- 
pentine ; there are not many of 
them, indeed, that give over any 
thing conſiderable at all. A more 
elegant ſpirit of this kind might be 
prepared from turpentine, roſema- 
ry, lavender and ſage flowers; or 
by diſtilling the ſpirit firſt from the 
turpentine alone, and then diſſolv- 
ing in it a proper quantity of any 
ſuitable eſſential oils. | 


AKT ICLE II. Diſtilled Spirituous Waters. 


By diftilled ſpirits are underſtood 
ſuch as are drawn with a ſpirit that 
has been previouſly rectified, or 
which is reduced nearly to that 
ſtrength in the operation; by /pr- 
rituous waters, thoſe in which the 
ſpirit is only of the proof ſtrength, 
or contains an admixture of about 
an equal meaſure of water. Theſe 
laſt have been uſually called com- 
pound waters, even when diſtilled 


from one ingredient only; as 


thoſe, on the other hand, which are 
drawn by common water, though 
from a number of ingredients,. are 
named ſimple; the title /mplex, 
here, relating not to ſimplicity in 
reſpect of compoſition, but to the 
vehicle's being plain water. The 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia denomi- 


nates thoſe waters ſimple which are 


drawn from a ſingle ingredient, 
whether the vehicle be common wa- 
ter, or ſpirituous water, and all 


thoſe compounds which are diſtil- 


led from more than one. 


Gan rules 2 the diftillation 


of Flea ens from the 


0 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. 


| T. 

The plants and their parts ought to 

be moderately and newly dried, 
except ſuch as are ordered to be 
freſh gathere. . 

| II. 1 

After the ingredients have been 
ſteeped in the ſpirit for the time 
preſcribed, add as much water as 
will be ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma, or rather more. 

e | 3 3 

The liquor which comes over firſt _ 
in the diſtillation, is by ſome 
kept by itſelf, under the title of 
ſpirit; and the other runnings, 


which prove milky, fined down Bo. 


by art. But it is better to mix 

all the runnings together, with- _ 
out fining them, that the waters 

may poſſeſs the virtues of the 

plant entire; which is a circum- 
Ce „% 1". 

| | 
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Nance to be more regarded than 
their fineneſs or ſightlineſs. 

If the diſtillation be ſkilfully ma- 
naged, the heat equable, and all 
along gentle, and no more drawn 
off than the quantity directed, moſt 
of the waters will appear ſufficient- 
ly bright and fine : ſome of them, 


which look turbid juſt after they 


are drawn, will, on ſtanding for a 
few days, become clear and tranſ- 
parent, The practice here forbid- 
den, of ſaving ſome of the firſt run- 
nings apart, is certainly very inj u- 
rious to the compoſition; the wa- 
ter being not ofily robbed by it of 
ſome of the more volatile parts of 


the ingredients, but likewiſe ren- 


dered permanently milky, as want- 
ing the ſpirit which, by diſſolving 
the oil of the ingredients that gives 
this appearance, would make the 
liquor tranſparent, Nor is the me- 

thod of fining the turbid waters by 
alum, &c. leſs culpable; for theſe 
additions produce their effects only 
by ſeparating from the liquor what 
it had before gained from the in- 
gredients. 


In the diſtillation of theſe waters, 
the genuine brandy obtained 
from wine is directed. Where 
this is not to be had, take inſtead 
of that proof ſpirit, half its quan- 
tity of a well-reQifed ſpirit pre- 
pared from any other fermented 
liquors. . In this ſteep the ingre- 


dients, and then add ſpring wa- 


ter enough, both to make up the 
quantity ordered to be drawn off, 

and to prevent burning. 
By this method more elegant wa- 
ters may be obtained, than when 
any of the common proof ſpirits, 
even that of wine itſelf, are made 
uſe of. All vinous ſpirits receive 


ſome flavour from the matter from 


which they are extracted; and of 
this flavour, which adheres chiefly 


3 


Take of oF 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Orange peel, freſh, 5 
Cinnamon, each four ounces ; 
Roman wormwood, half a pound; 
Mint, three ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamoms, 
Mace, each one ounce ; | 
French brandy, two gallons, 
Having bruiſed the ſeeds and ſpices, 


pour on them the brandy, and 
after ſteeping them together for 
the ſpace of four days, diſtil of 
two gallons. _ 


Tr1s water was formerly pre. 
ſcribed as a ſtomachic, along with 
bitter infuſions ; and for this pur- 
poſe it is the leaſt unfit (as being 


the moſt elegant and leaſt unplea. 


ſant) of all the wormwood waters 
with which the ſhops were furniſh- 
ed. It is nevertheleſs too ungrate- 
ful an addition to the fine bitters of 
our new pharmacopceias ; and can- 
not be fuppoſed to contribute any 
thing to their virtue, which more 


agreeable ſpirituous waters would 


not equally do. Some have expet- 
ed wormwood water to be itſelf a 
bitter; but only the fmell and fa- 
vour of the worm wood ariſe in this 
proceſs, thoſe parts in which ite 
bitterneſs reſides remaining behind 


In former editions of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia there were two 


wormwood waters, Which by ſome 


are ſtill held in eſteem, and ere 
propoſed by the committee-of the 
college to be continued at a late ir: 
viſal, with ſome amendments. 


Aqua 
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and cut the other ingredients, 


— 


Chap. * . 


| A ABSINTHII MINUS con- 
'POSITA. | 
Forged water leſs compounded. 
Take f= --<--; 
Common wormwood leaves, ar- 
ed, two pounds; | 
Leſſer candamom ſeeds, 
ounces; 
Coriander ſeeds, half a pound; 
French brandy, four gallons. 
Let them ſteep together for ſome 


two 


time, and then Al off four 
gallons, 
Aqua ABSINTHII MAGIS COM- 
| POSITA. - 
Wormwood water more . 
Take of | 
Sea wormw 


Common wormwood, each dried, 


Balm, each. dried, two o handfil; ; 

Galangal, | 

Ginger, 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Elecampane roots, 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, 2 

Coriander ſeeds, 3 three 
drams ; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, | | | 

Nutmegs, each two drams ; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Cubebs, each one dram ; 

French brandy, twelve pints. 


* = 
* 


dients, which require that treat- 
ment, ſteep them for ſome time 
in the brandy, and afterwards 
draw off by diſtillation twelve 
pints, | 


3 AQUA ALEXETERIA SPI- 
| RITUOSA., © 
bpirituous alexeterial water, 
Lond. 
Tike of 
Spearmint leaves, ORs half a 
pound; | 


i: Dip el FEE N 5 : * gr 


Ses wormwood tops, "BY each 


laving cut or bruiſed the ingre- 


7 
* 


Angelica leaves, freſh, 


four ounces ; 
*Provf ſpirit, one gallon 3 * 
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Water, as much as will prevent 


burnin 


Vigil off one gallon, - TTY, 


Tars is a tolerably pleaſant + wa- 
ter. It is looked upon as an alexi- 


pharmac and ftomachic, and in 


theſe intentions 1s not . 
ly 0s uſe of in juleps, dee. N 


AA ALEXETERIA 


SPIRITUOSA' cum ACE TO. 


Spir duous alexeterial water with 


„ vinegar. 
WEED Lond. 
Take of 

Spearmint leaves, 


Angelica leaves, each half a 


* 


pound; 
Sea wormwood tops, four ounces; 


Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning.” | 
Vinegar, one pint. , 


+> 


* 


Diſtil the freſh herbs with the ſpi- | 
rit and water, drawing off one 
gallon ; to which add the vine- 


gar. \ x : "WF 


Andr, after trial of 3 | 


other materials, has been found the 


moſt effectually to remove the diſ- 


agreeable flavour which the vinegar | 


would. otherwiſe communicate, and 
therefore this plant 1 is ordered i in a 


larger proportion here than in the 
other alexeterial waters. Perhaps 


it would be more eligi 
the vinegar occaſionally; for when 
mixed with the liquor at firſt, it is 
apt to throw down, upon keeping, 


ſome of the more valuable parts. 


which the water received from the 
her bs. | 


ble to add 


This water is given in the room 


of the 6 THERIACALIS, or 
cc 75 1 
3 


treacle 


8 


importance, 
3 Ls att 18 rhus | 
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treatle water, Aa medicine, of ſome 
which in a former 


directed. 


Take of 


Butterbur roots, one pound; 
Angelica roots, 
Maſterwort roots, each alf a 
pound; 
Zedoary, four ounces z 
_ Scordium leaves, 
Rue leaves, each fix ounces ; 
Theriaca, one pound; 
French brandy, three gallons; 
Diſtilled vinegar, half a gallon. | 
Let the roots, leaves, and theriaca 
he ſteeped in the ſpirit for four 
Jays 3 then diſtil off two gallons 
and a half; to which add the diſ- 
tilled vinegar. 


Tunis water is ordered not to be 
Are ſo low as the other diſtilled 
waters, and with great judgment; ; 
for the addition of the vinegar con- 
ſiderably weakens it, and if drawn 
low, renders it very unſightly. It 
is left to the choice of the operator, 
to employ either Andromachus's or 
the Edinburgh treacle. The lat- 


ter is the better of the two, but 


neither of them are proper fubjects 
for diſtillation; for beſides that 
three parts in four are honey, which 
yields nothing, they contain ſeve- 
ral other ingredients that comes as 
little. 

The Aqua THERIACALIS of a 
former London Pharmacopœia is 
as follows. 


Take of 


MT of green walnuts, four pints 


. Rue, three pints; w 
n 
"Saw, each two pints ; 
Butterbur roots, freſh, a pound 
- and a half; 
'Burdock roots, freſh, one pound; 
Angelica roots, 
Maſterwort roots, freſh, each 
hy half a pound 
2 


{ 


8 Preparations. 


"# 


Pare m. 


= Scordium, freſh, torr handfuls R 


Venice treacle, od 
. Mithridate, kept for ſome "og 
Fach eight ounces; 
Lemon juice, two pints; ; 


French brandy, a gallon and a 


half. 
Draw off by litten three gal. 


lons and a half, then add' half a 


_ gallon of diſtilled dee 


Tue predominant flavour of this 
water is from the rue and angelica; 
the reſt contribute only to render 
the whole more offenſive. What 
qualities it can receive from the nu- 
meroys ingredients of the all-pow- 
erful alien may be eſtimated by 
this, that the whole ſpecies of that 
electary, employed in half an ounce 
of the water, its uſual doſe, amounts 
not to a fingle grain ; the mithri- 
date, with which our pharmaco- 
pea, by the advice of Sir Theo- 
dore Mayerne, had the honour of 
enriching the compoſition » being 
alſo juſt of the ſame importance, 


Tas college of Edinburgh has 
given the following amendment of 
this water, under the title or” 


AQUA EPIDEMIA. 
Plague water. 
a Edinb. 
Take of | 
Maſterwort roots, a Pod and 
u; 
Angelica "ſeed, 

Elder flowers, each half a WT” 
French brandy, three gallons. 
Digeſt for two days, then diſtil off 
two gallons and a half; to which 
add half a gallon of diſtilled vi- 

negar. \ 


TRE reges compoſitions are 
the only diſtilled waters in which 
the heat of the ſpirit 1s tempered 
by the addition of vinegar, an 


ingredient which renders them ſer- 
Viceab e 


R 


chap. 5. *.Diftilled Spirituous Waters. 
viceable in many caſes where ſpi- 


nituous liquors alone would be im- 
proper. The treacle water has 
long been held in great eſteem as a 
ſudorific and alexipharmac; and 
thoſe which the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges have now directed 
in the room of it, though far more 
imple and elegant, are not inferior 
in efficacy. — Fo 
AQUA SEMINUM ANISI 
__- COMPOSITA. 


Compound aniſeed water. 
Lond. 5 


+ 


Take of 
Aniſeeds, 
Angelica ſeeds, 

pould.s + 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 5 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tuis is a very elegant aniſeed 
vater, the angelica ſeeds greatly 
improving the flavour of the aniſe. 
[tis apt to turn out milky, if drawn 
o low as here ordered. | 


AQUA CORTICUM AURAN- 
TIORUM SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous orange peel water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Outer rind of Seville orange peel, 
dried, half a pound; _ _ 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 


to prevent an empyreuma. 
Diſtil off one gallon. | 


405 Kat * a9 


1 
F 


Ta1s is conſiderably ſtronger of 
the orange peel than the fimple 
Water. It is uſed as a cordial, ſto- 
nachic, and carminative. 


AQUA BR TONI COMPOSITA. 
Compound bryony water. _ 
Take of . 
Bryony roots, one pound 3 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
fd. 


5 * 
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Rue, each half a pound; 
+ Mugwort leaves, | 
Feverfew flowers, | | 
Savin tops, each one ounce; 
Orange peel, freſh, Sy 
Lovage ſeed, each two ounces ;. 
brandy, two gallons and 
a half. * 27: l 
Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- 
dients which require ſuch treat- 
ment, ſteep them in the brandy _ 
four days; then draw off by di- 
ſtillation two gallons and a half 
of liquor. © HO BRA 


Trx1s compoſition, deſigned as 
an antihyfteric, is liable to conſider- 
able objections, not only in regard 
to its particular ingredients, but 
to the medicinal intention of the 
whole. Many, by the uſe of this 
and ſimilar waters, under the notion 
of medicines, have been betrayed 
into the pernicious habit of drink- 
ing drams: whereas, however ſpi- 
rituous liquors may give à tem- 
porary relief to the languors of 
hyſterical and hypochondriacal per- 
ſons, none ſuffer. ſo Toon the ill 
effects attending the conftant uſe of 
them. The unpleaſant flavour of 


this water renders it exceptionable 


alſo as a vehicle of other antihy- 
ſteric medicines, which in general 
are of themſelves ſufficiently un- 
grateful. A ſmall augmentation in 


the doſe of the medicines them- 
ſelves (as the London committee 


obſerve) would abundantly com- 
penſate any aſſiſtance to be ex- 


room for the uſe of a more agree- 
able vebicle. „ 
The college of London has 
therefore wholly omitted this wa- 
ter, without giving any thing of 
ſimilar intention in its place. That 
of Edinburgh till retains it, but 
has improved the compoſition, and 
rendered it more ſimple, by the 
rejection of the more exceptionable 
© JR OY ingredients. 
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ingredients. The bryony root, 
from which the water receives 


its name, is the moſt exception- | 


able of them all. This being there- 
fore now omitted, the water is 


diftinguiſhed by the name of ano- 


-ther of its ingredients, and is 
directed as follows. | 


AQUA VALERIANZE COM- 


_ POSITA. 
Compound valerian water. 


4 Edinb. 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, a pound and 


a half; 


Lovage ſeed, half a pound ; 


Pennyroyal leaves, four ounces ; 


Savin tops, two ounces 3 
French brandy, two gallons. 


Digeſt for two days, and then draw 


off by diſtillation two gallons. 
AQUA SEMINUM CARDA- 


MOMI.. *: 
TLTardamom feed water 
7 Lond. | 
Take of | 
Leſſer cardamom - ſeeds 
from the huſks, four ounces ; 


Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 


freed 


Water, as much as is ſufficient to 


prevent burning. 
Diſil of one gallon. 

Tuis water is a grateful cordial 
and carminative, the cardamom 
ſeeds giving over in this proceſs 
the, whole of their flavour, It is 
not perhaps very neceſſary to be at 
the trouble of ſeparating the huſks, 
for theſe communicate nothing diſ- 
_ agreeable. The only difference is, 
that if employed unhuſked, a pro- 
_ portionably larger quantity of them 
muſt be taken. | | 


AUA SEMINUM CARUI. 
 Caraway water, 
Lond. 


4. 


| Take of 


Caraway ſeeds, half a pound * 


— 
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9 Cl 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon goes | ext; 
Water, as much as will prevent WI this 
Diſtil off one gallon. F 
Tarts is a cordial in common 2 
uſe. It contains he flavour of the equi 
caraway ſeeds in perfection On 
AQUA - CINNAMOMI spl. ©” 
ON TUOSA. _ than 
HP Spirituous cinnamon water, It is 
e Lond. | mon 
TI 3 tint 
Cinnamon, a pound; + ſpirit 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon; - 
Water, ſo much as will prevent AQ 
burning. | 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 0 
| RR FAY | 
AQUA CINNAMOMI CUM Take 
4 bk : VINO. f we . | Jur 
Cinnamon water with wine. Swe 
: . Eainb. 3 2 ; Car 
Take of \ a a 
Cinnamon, one pound; proc 
French. brandy, one. gallon. Wat 
Let them ſteep together. for tw ; to 
days, and then diſtil off cue Ditil « 
gallon. | 1 Tul 
Tuis is a very agreeable anda n equ 
uſeful cordial water, but not „ "per b 
ſtrong of the cinnamon as mig dicive | 
be expected; for very little of e fomac} 
virtues of the ſpice ariſes till after calty ot 
the pure ſpirituous part has diſti elf is 
led. Hence, in former editions 0 "inatiy 
the London pharmacopœia, theWind oth 
diſtillatiorr was ordered to be po beſe in 
tracted till two pints more, than known ; 
here directed, were come over. H duences 
theſe means the whole virtue of te, be | 
cinnamon was more frugally that | 
judiciouſly obtained, for the di UA 
agreeable flavour of the feints d D 
proof ſpirits, and the aeidulous | Hirit. 
quor ariſing from cinnamon as wel 
as other vegetables, when then Take of 
_ diſtillation is long continued, %, Peppe: 
an ill reliſh to the Whole; at th. and 
ſame time that the oil whick i Proof f 


extracte 


Chap. 5. 
extracted from the ſpice, was by 
this acid thrown dow. f 

In the pharmacopcœia reformata, 
it is propoſed to make this water, 
by mixing the aqua cinnamont 
nplex with ſomewhat leſs than an 
equal quantity of reQified ſpirit. 
On ſhaking them together, the li- 
quor loſes: its milky hue, ſoon be- 
comes clear, and more elegant 
than the water diſtilled as above. 
t is equally ſtrong of the cinna- 


taint with which the common proof 


ſpirits are impregnated. . | 
AQUA ,JUNIPERI COM O- 
SITA. i 
Compound 7 nog water. 
s Od. | 


Take of E | , 
uniper berries, one pound; 
9s. fennel ſeeds, th 
Caraway ſeeds, each an ounce 
and a half; b | 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
| Water, as much as is ſufficient 
| to prevent burning. 
9 011! off one gallon. 5 
Tuls water, mixed with about 
n equal quantity of the rob of ju- 
niper berries, proves an uſeful me- 
licine in catarrhs, debility of the 
tomach and inteſtines, and diffi- 
culty of urine. The water by it- 
elf is a good cordial and car- 
ninative. The ſervice which this 
ad other ſpirituous waters do in 


own; though the ill conſe- 
ue, be too little regarded. 


A MENTHE PIPERITI- 
' DIS SPIRITUOSA. 

Hirituaus peppermint Water: 

Take of 


* 


and a half; 
Proof, ſpirit, a gallon ; 


mon, and free from the nauſeous. 


theſe intentions, is too commonly 


quences that follow their conſtant 


Pepper-mint leaves, dry, a pound 


( N 
— : S \ * 1 / 
* 


D!jjſtillad Spirituous Waters. 3095 


Water, as much as is ſufficient 
do prevent an empyreuma. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tulis water is made uſe of in fla- 
tulent colics and ſimilar diſorders; 
in which it oftentimes gives imme- 
diate relief. It ſmells and taſtes 
ſtrongly of the peppermint. . 


AQUA MENTHE, "VULGA: 
RIS SPIRITUOSA. _ 
 Spirituous ſpearmint Water. 


— 


| Lond. $2 
Take of 5 
Spearmint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; <.. „ 


Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 


Water, as much as will prevent 0 


burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuis water, if the ſpirit be good, ; 
turns out a very elegant one, and” 


like, to many more elaborate pre- 
parations. Where the diſorder is 
not accompanied with heat or in - 
flammation, half an ounce of this 


water may be given diluted with 


ſome agreeable aqueous liquor. 
he 4» 1 a 
| AQUA MLRABILIS. * 
Take of | +677 | 
Cinnamon, two ounces; 
Lemon peel, one ounce; 
Angelica ſeeds, , . 
Leſter cardamom ſeeds, - 
Mace, each half an ounce; 
Cubebs, two drams; Eo 
Balm leaves, fix ounces; _ 
French brandy, one gallon. 


5 


; Pour the brandy on the other in. 
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- +, Preferable, in weakneſs of the ſige + _ J 
mach, reaching to vomit, and the 


gredients bruiſed; and after di. 09 ; 


. geſting them for four days, draw | 


off by diſtillation one gallon, = 
Taz above compoſition of this. 


formerly followed. At a late e- 


— 


* 


celebrated water is that which was 


formation 


1 
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formation it has received a con- 
fiderable improvement; the car- 
damoms, cubebs, and balm, are 
omitted, and an addition of pep- 
per- mint introduced. The for- 
mula at preſent is as follows. 


AQUA AROMATICA, vulgo 
- *  NIRABILIS. - 
Aromatic water, commonly called 
aqua mirabilis, 
| - Edinb, 
Take of S 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
Angelica ſeeds, each one ounce ; 
Mace, half an ounce ; e 
Pepper- mint, three ounces; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Digeſt for two days, and then diſtil 
off one gallon. | 


THr1s water is very rich of the 
ſpices; and proves a pleaſant, 
warm cordial and carminative. In 
+ thoſe who have not, by frequent 
uſe, deprived themſelves of the be- 
-nefit of theſe kinds of liquors, it 
often gives preſent relief in lan- 
-guors, flatulencies, colicky pains, 
and ſimilar complaints. | 

The ſpices in theſe two com- 
poſitions being rather too dear for 
the purpoſes of a common cordial 
Water, the wholeſale dealers, as 1 


have been informed, generally ſub- 


ſtitute for them a cheaper ſpice from 
our own plantations, Jamaica pep- 
per. 


in the following proportions. 


AQUA PIPERIS JAMAICENSIS 
|  SPIRITUOSA., 
Spirituous Jamaica pepper water. 
Take of | 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, three gallons ;.- 
Water, a ſufficient quantity to 
prevent an empyreuma. 
04 of by diſtillation three gal- 
lons. ü >; 98 
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from the ſame ſpice; and has lon 


er. A very elegant water is pre- 
pared alſo from that ſpice by itſelf, 
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Tals water is far more agree a 
able than a ſimple water drawn a 


gut 
had a place among the cordial; AN 
both of the diſtiller and apothe. ne 
cary; though it has not yet been Inc 
received into any public. phar. tim 
macopcela. | 8 pai 
AQUA NUCIS MosCHara, fl * 
Vutmeg water. Th. 
Lond. cen 
Take of and 
Nutmegs, two ounces; not! 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon; virt 
Water, as much as will prevent mai 
i btrning. are 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, ticle 
This water (with the addition * 
only of ſome hawthorn flowers, an i 
article of very little ſignificance) <A 
was formerly celebrated in nephri- f T 
tic diſorders, under the name of gon 
AQUA NEPHRITICA, At preſent, 155 
it is regarded only as an agreeable le 
ſpirituous liquor, lightly 1mprey- 12 
nated with the nutmeg flavour. 10 1 
AQUA POEONI COMPOSITA = 
Compound peony water, ; * 
Tab 1 4 youre 
Peony roots, two ounces; * ' form 
Wild valerian roots, an ounce ico. 
and a half; | | 5 Tak 
White dittany root, one ounce; I: 
Peony feeds, fix drams; : 
Lilies of the valley, freſh, fol = 
ounces ; . 
Lavender flowers, M. 
Roſemary flowers, each ti ; 
ounces ; | 
Betony, a 
Marjoram, N 
Rue, | WE, M: 
Sage, tops of each, one ounce; Ra 
French brandy, a gallon and Pe. 
half. | 
Cut or bruiſe thoſe materials tit = 
fied ＋ 


require ſuch treatment, l 
them four days in the brant 


all 
2 


and has | diftil over a gallon and 
a half of myers 


Tais water was formerly diſtin- 
guiſned by the title of Aqua 
AXNTIEPILEPTICA and - recom- 
mended in all kinds of epilepſies 
and nervous complaints. For ſome 
time paſt, it has had little regard 
paid to it, having rarely been pre- 
ſcribed any otherwiſe than as a 
vehicle, and as ſuch not often, 
The ingredients from which it re- 


ceives its name, the peony roots 


and ſeeds, communicate little or 
rothing to the water; whatever 
virtues theſe are poſſeſſed of, re- 
main behind in the decoction; nor 
are theſe the only exceptionable ar- 
ticles; the dittany, betony, and 
ome others, though of the aro- 
matic kind, afford ſo little, as not 
to deſerve a place CY more 
powerful materials. 

The above formula is taken 
from a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeia. It is here 
inſerted for the ſake of thoſe who 


ſo long received; and for the fame 
reaſon, the peony water of a late 
London pharmacopœia is alſo ſub- 
joined. The committee endea- 
voured to amend it at a late re- 
formation, by retaining only thoſe 
ingredients to which a ſtar is affixed, 


Take of | 
Lilies of the valley *, freſh ga- 
thered, one pound; 
Lime flowers *, half a pound; 
Peony flowers . „four ounces ; 


and a half; 
White dittany root, 


ounce z 

Miſletoe of the oak, 

Rue *, each two handfuls 
Peony ſeeds, huſked, ten drams; 


Rue ſeeds, three drams and a half; 
Ruſſia cakor, 


may ſtill have ſome regard for forms 


Male peony root“, two ounces 


Long birthwort, each half an | 


11313 a a r 
3 


D. Din tao} Waters. 5. 4» | 


Cubebs *, 
Mace *, N two drams; 
Cinnamon *, an ounce and abalf; 
_ Roſemary flowers, fix pugils; 
- Stzchas flowers, 
Lavendar flowers, each four 3 
gils ; 
| Betony flowers, 
 CloveJuly-flowers, 
Cowlſlips, each eight pugile; j 
Juice of black cherries, four 
pints; 
French brandy *, two gallons 
and a half. 
After proper maceration, Gal off 
four gallons, 


AQUAPULEGII SPIRITUOSA, 
Spirituous n water. 


07. 
Take of 


Tenshi loaves: dry, a pint 
and a half; 


Proof ſpirit; a gallon ; 

Water, as much as will prevear 

burning. | 
Diſtil off one gallon, dy 


Tr1s water has a good ſhare of 


the flavour of the penny-royal, and 
pretty much in uſe as a carmi- 
native and antihyſteric. 


AQUA RAPHANI COMPO- 
SITA. 


Compound E water. 
| +: Las. 
Take of 


Garden ſcurvygraſs leaves freſh, : 


four pounds ; 

Horſeradiſh root, freſh, 

Orange peel, freſh, each twe 
pounds; | 
Nutmegs, nine ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit, two gallons ; 
Water, ſufficient quantity to Pre- 

vent burning. 


Draw off by diſtil lation two gallons. : 


Edinb. 


| Take of 


Horſe root, 


pp | 
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three pounds ; 
Orange peel, freſh, 
Juniper ries, N 
Canella alba, each four ounces; 

French brandy, three gallons. 


Steep the juniper berries and ca- 


nella alba in the ſpirit, for two 
days; then add the other ingre- 


dients, and draw off three gallons. | 


Bor theſe waters are very ele- 
gant ones, and as well adapted ſor 
the purpoſes of an antiſcorbutic, 
as any thing that can well be con- 
trived in this form. The commit- 


tee of the London college obſerve, 


with regard to the firſt, that the 
horſeradiſh and ſcurvygraſs join 
very well together, giving a ſimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable; that the nutmeg ſup- 
preſſes this flavour very ſucceſs- 
fully, without ſuperadding any of 
its own; and to this, orange peel 
(no incongruous ingredient to the 
intention of the medicine) adds a 
flavour very agreeable. Arum root 
has generally had a place in this 
water, but is here deſervedly thrown, 


ſtanding what is aſſerted, by ſome 
diſpenſatory-writers, to the contra- 
ry. Muſtard ſeed, though not hi- 


therto, that I know, employed in 


theſe kinds of compoſitions, ſeems to 


- be an excellent ingredient. It gives 


over the whole of its pungency, and 
is likewiſe leſs periſhable than moſt 
of the other ſubſtances of this claſs. 
'This ſeed wants no addition, unleſs 


| ſome aromatic material to furniſh 


an agreeable flavour. 


7 Aqua VULNERARIA, ſeu Aqua 


CATAPULTARUM. 


Arquebuſade water, 
| Pharm. Argent. : 
Take of | 


Comfrey, leaves and roots, Th; 


Sage, 


out; for it gives nothing of it moderate fire. 


pungency over the helm, notwith- 


tions, for preventing the progreſs 


- 


of being elevated in this proceſs. 
CHAP. 
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7, , Garden ſcurvygraſs, freſh, each | | Er WHY 


Mfg.. 

Bugloſs, each four handfuls; 
Betony, 2 . 
Sanicle, „ 

Ox- eye daiſy, 

Common daiſy, 

Greater figwort, 
Plantane, 

Agrimony, 
Vervain, 
Wormwood, , 185 
Fennel, each two handfuls; 
St. John's ]ĩ?i + 
Long birthwort, 

Orpine, | 

Ne e 

ener centaury, 

Milfoil,” * 

Tobacco, | 

Mouſe-ear, 

Mint, . | 
Hyſſop, each one handful; 
Wine, twenty-four pounds, 


Having cut and bruiſed the 


herbs, pour on them the wine, and 


let them ſtand together in digeſtion, 


in horſedung, or any other equi- 


valent heat, for three days. After- 
wards diſtil in an alembic with a 


Tus celebrated water has been 
for ſome time held in great eſteem, 
in contuſions, for reſolving coagu- 
lated blood, diſcuſſing the tumours 
that ariſe on fractures and diſloca- 


of gangrenes, and cleanſing and 
healing ulcers and wounds, parti- 
cularly gun-ſhot wounds. Mr. Le- 
mery has been at the. pains of 


writing a whole treatiſe on it; in 


which he conſiders each of the in- 
gredients ſingly, and ſuppoſes the 
water to poſſeſs their united vits 
tues. In this, however, he miſ⸗ 
takes; for the virtues of moſt of 
the herbs, admitting them to-be #8 

reat as he would have them, re- 

de in ſuch parts as are not capable 
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HEN vegetable juices » or 
watery or ſpirituous decoc- 
tons or infuſions, are expoſed to a 


ach volatile matters as it was im- 
prepnated with, and leaves the 


na, As the object of the prece- 
ling chapter was the collection of 
tie volatile principle which exhales 
long with the fluid, that of the 
treſent is this re- union and concen- 
tation of the fixt matter. The 
ws which remains from the eva- 


HAT relates to the ex- 
preſſion of juices, has al- 
ady been delivered in chap. ii. 
ith the moſt effectual means of 
relerving them in their liquid 
te, and a general account of 
tat ſubſtances do, or do- not, 
we out their virtues with their 
ices, In the inſpiſſation of juices, 
ere is further to be conſidered 
e volatility or fixity of their me- 


me, or part of its virtue, in being 
ed, it is obvious that the juice 
iſ loſe as much in being inſpiſ- 
ed to dryneſs'; how gentle ſoever 
heat be, with which the inſpiſ- 


obſerved, that the medicinal 
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CHAPTER: 


continued heat; the fluid gradual-. 
lj evaporating, carries off with 15 


nore fixed united together into one 


Kinal parts, If a plant loſe its 


don is performed. It is likewiſe 


of ſome juices are kept in a 


Cmcentration of the medicinal parts of juices and 
 mmfufions by evaporation. | | 


poration of the expreſſed J uice of a 


plant, is called an inſpiſſated juice; 
from watery decoctions or infuſions, 
an extract; from ſpirituous tinc- 


tures, a re/in, or effential extratt, 


The term extract is frequently uſed 
alſo as a general appellation of all 
the three kinds. Inſpiſſated juices 
and watery decoctions, particularly 
the former, when evaporated no 
further than to the conſiſtence of oil 
or honey, are called rob or /apa;z_ 
and ſpirituous tinctures, reduced to 


a like conſiſtence, are called balſam. 


ET. . . 
Inſpiſſated i ices. 


: 7 . = 
ſtate of perfect ſolution by the wa- 


tery fluid, ſo as to be completely 
retained by it after the liquor has 
been made fine by ſettling, ſtrain - 
ing, or other means; while the me- 
dicinal parts of others, not diſſolu- 
ble by watery menſtrua, are only 
diffuſed through the liquor in the 
ſame manner as the feculencies are,. 
and ſeparate along with theſe on 
ſtanding. x : 


ROB BACCARUM SAMBUCE. * 


Rob of elder- berries. 


Lond. : 
Let the depurated juice of elder- 


— 


berries be inſpiſſated with a gen- 


tle heat. 


„ 


"Wu 


nl. 
| 
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Take two quarts of the juice of 
ripe elder-berries, and half a 
pound of white ſugar. Evapo- 
rate over a gentle fire, or in a 

Water- bath, to the confiſtence of 
honey. | 


Tunis preparation, made with 
or without ſugar, keeps well, and 
proves a medicine of conſiderable 
importance, as an aperient, gene- 
rally promoting the natural excre- 
tions by ſtool, urine or ſweat. The 
doſe is, from a dram or two, to an 
ounce or more. A ſpoonful, di- 
luted with water, is uſefully taken, 
in common colds, at bed- time. 


SUCCUS PRUNORUM 8IL— 
VESTRIUM, five ACACIA 
- GERMANICA. 
Inſpiſſated juice of ſloes, or Ger- 
| man acacia. 
| Edinb. 
Let any quantity of the juice of 
unripe ſloes be inſpiſſated over 
a gentle fire. 


Tuis juice 15 inſpiſſated nelly 
to dryneſs, care being taken to 
prevent its burning, as directed in 
the following ſection for making 
extracts with water. It is a mode- 


rately ſtrong aſtringent, ſimilar to 
the Egyptian acacia, for which it 


has been commonly ſubſtituted in 
the ſhops. (See page 73.) It is 
given, in fluxes and other diſorders 


where ſtyptic medicines are indi- 


cated, from a ſcruple to a dram. 


ExTRACTUM PLANTAGI- 
- - + N38, 
Extract of plantane. 
. Edinb, | 8 
Let any quantity of the juice of 


plantane leaves be depurated; 


either by ſuffering it to ſettle, 
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| ne then decanting off the dex D 
1quor ; or by ſtraining; or cla. F | 
rification with whites of egos, 40 
Afterwards evaporate the juice 9 
in a ſand-heat, to the conſiftence 5 
of honey. 1 ah 
After the ſame manner, extra nh 
may be made from all acid, cool. 10 | 
ing, ſtyptic, juicy plants. the c 
- Try1s is as method of treating 4 
plants very little practiſed, but r 
which promiſes, if duly proſecuted Wl .c.; 
to afford medicines of ' conſiderable 
power. There are many common * 2 
and neglected herbs, as plantane . ..1.. 


chickweed, chervil, &c. whoſe 
Juices in their dilute Rate, as yell 
as the herbs in ſubſtance, ſeem 
be altogether inſignificant, bit 
which, when the juice is well de 
purated from the feculent mitter 
and concentrated by the evapotz 
tion of the fluid, yield extrad 
which diſcover to the taſte no ſmall 
activity. Theſe extracts, like tho 
prepared from the juices of moſt9 
the ſummer fruits, if inſpiſſated u 
dryneſs, grow moiſt again in tif 
air. 


EXTRACTUM GICUTE, 
Extract of hemlock. 

Take freſh hemlock leaves, gather 
ed juſt before the plant begins 


flower ; which it commonly dot ſerena 
in July, or about the latter en" "pcic 
of June. Preſs out the juice lcers, 
and immediately, without {u bus a 
fering it to ſettle, put it ino s, ob 
ſhallow glazed earthen pan, of ſeal dif 
a very gentle. fire; keeping euera! 
continually ſtirring, to preve wol P 
its burning, till it is reduced tj." thi 
thick greeniſh brown maſs, I » 
e 


maſs may be formed into pj 


with a little of the powder on" 1! 

dried leaves of the plant. po 8 
; f [ et 

"'Tx1s is the preparation of naoulq ; 
onſequ 


lock lately publiſhed at Vienna 
tent c 


* 8 


Chap. 6. 
Dr. Storek; who tecommends it as 
2 high reſolvent in many obſtinate 
diſorders, where the common re- 
nedies avail nothing, He ob- 
ſerres, that fmall doſes ſhould al- 
vays be begun with, as two grains, 
made into a pill, twice a day; 
ind that, by gradually increafing 
the doſe, it may be given to two, 
three, or even four drams a day, 
and continued in ſuch quantities 
for ſeveral weeks: that it may be 
ned with ſafety, in infancy, old 
zwe, and pregnancy: that it nei- 
ther accelerates nor diſturbs the cir- 
culation; neither heats nor cools ; 
nor affects the animal functions; 
that it encreaſes the ſecretions, and 
readers the mouth moiſt ; ſeldom 
_ purges ; very rarely vomits ; ſome- 
limes augments perſpiration ; often 
produces a copibus diſcharge of 
viſcid urine ; but, in many patients, 
does not increaſe any of the ſenſible 
eracuations: that it removes ob- 
kructions and their conſequentes ; 
relieves rheumatic pains, though of 
long continuance ; diſcuſſes fchir- 
ous tumours, both internal and ex- 
ternal; and cures dropfies and con- 
ſumptions proceeding from ſchirro- 
lies: that it often diffolves cata- 
nfs, or ſtops their progreſs, and 
les ſometimes removed the gutta 
ſerena : that inveterate cutaneous 
euptions, ſcald heads, malignant 
lcers, cancers, the malignant fluor 
Ubus and gonorrhœa of long ſtand- 
Ing, obitinate remains of the vene- 
teal diſeaſe, and caries of the bones, 
generally yield to it: that for the 
noſt part it is neceſſary to conti- 
Ive this medicine for a very con- 
erable time, before the cure is 
fected, or much benefit perceived 
om it: that in ſome caſes it fail- 
fd of giving any relief, and that 
de met with ſome perſons who 
buld not bear its effects; and that 
onſequently there muſt be ſome 
tent difference in the habit, the 


het 
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W 
are figns of which are at 
reſent unknown: that though it 
s by no means infallible, any more 
than other medicines in their re- 
ſpective intentions, yet the great 
number of deplorable cafes that 
have been happily cured by it, is 
ſufficient to recommend it to fur- 
ther trials. The efficacy of this 
medicine is confirmed by many 
eminent practitioners abroad; tho 
the trials hitherto made of it in this 
country have not been attended 
with much ſucceſs. Somewhat per- 
haps may depend upon the time of 
the plant's being gathered, and the 
manner of the preparation of the 
extract. Dr. Storck himſelf takes 
notice of ſome miſtakes committed 
in this reſpect. Some have left the 
herb in a heap for ſeveral days, 
whence part of it withered, part 
rotted, and the juice became thick 
and mucilaginous. Others have 
taken a very large quantity of. the 
juice, and boiled it down in copper 
veſſels with a great heat, by which 
means a ſtrong fetor was diffuſed. 
gy confeerable diſtance, and the 
moſt efficacious parts , difſipatigd. 


Others, with officious care, have 


clarified, the juice, and thus ob- 


tained à black tenacious extract, 
retaining but à ſmall degree of the 
ſpecific ſmell of the plant. The 
extract duly prepared, ee 
to the above preſcription, , is 

a greeniſh brown colour, and a very 
difagreeable ſmell, like that of 
mice. But though there is reaſon, 
to believe that much of the extract 
uſed here had been ill prepared, we 
can by no means admit that its 
general inefficacy was owing to this 
cauſe; for. though there are few 


inſtances of its diſcovering any va- 


luable medicinal powers, there are 
ſeveral of its having activity enough, 


even in ſma]l doſes, to produce 


alarming ſymptoms. OR 


Da. 


After 
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a After the ſame manner, extracts may 
be made of | 5 


Aconitum, ) [ blue wolfſbane. 
Belladonna, jo 1 7 55 * 
Huyoſciamus, henbane, &c. 

ELATERIUM. 


= Lond. 
Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and hav- 
ing very lightly preſſed out the 


Juices, paſs it through a fine hair 


fieve into a glazed earthen veſſel. 
After ſtanding for ſome hours. the 
thicker part will fall to the bot- 
tom; from which the thinner is 
to be poured off, and what liquid 
matter is ſtill left, is to be ſepa- 


rated by filtration. The remain- 


ing thick part is to be covered 

with a linen cloth, and expoſed 
to the ſun, or other gentle heat, 
- till grown thoroughly dry 


War happens in part in the 
foregoing preparation, happens in 
this comepletely, the ſpontaneous 


ſeparation of the medicinal matter 


of the juice on ſtanding for a lit 
time: and the caſe is the ſame with 
the juices of ſeveral other vegeta- 


bles, as thoſe of arum, iris, and bry- 
ony roots. Preparations of this kind 


have been commonly called po c u- 


LE. The filtration above directed for 


draining off ſuch part of the watery 
fluid as cannot be ſeparated by de- 
cantation, is not the common fil tra- 
tion through paper, for this does 
not ſucceed here: the groſſer parts 
of the juice, falling to the bottom, 
form a viſcid cake upon the paper, 
through which the liquid cannot 
paſs. The ſeparation is to be at- 
tempted in another manner, ſo as 
to drain the fluid from the top. 
This is effected by placing one end 
of ſome moiitened ſtrips of woollen 
cloth, ſkains of cotton, or the like, 


ſurface of the liquor. 


in perfection. 


the fluid part is ordered to 


thoroughly ripe, as to burſt and 


Pr imary conſequence to be avoided, 


in the] juice, and laying the other 
end over the edge of the veſlel, ſo 
as to hang down lower than the 
By this ma- 
nagement the ſeparation ſucceed 


' 


The Edinburgh pharmacopceia di. 
rects the wild cucumbers to be 
gathered before they have grown 
fully ripe ; and no more of the 

juice to be taken, than that 
which iſſues ſpontaneouſly upon 

flitting them. After 4 
e 


. poured away; and the thick 
reſiduum, without any further 
draining or filtration, to be ex 
ſiccated in the ſun. 


THE juice of the unripe fruit is 
ſaid to operate with greater vo- 
lence than of that which is ripe, 
The foregoing preſcriptions do not 
perhaps differ ſo much in regard to 
the degree of maturity, as 1n the 
manner of exprefling it; bot 
ſeemipg to intend the fruit to be 
taken juſt before it was grown ſo 


ſhed its juice on being touched, 
If any preſſure be uſed, it ſhould be 
exceeding gentle; otherwiſe ſome 
of the inactive pulpy matter of the 
fruit will be forced out with the 
juice, and render the ſtrength of the 
elaterium precarious ; a point af 


in a medicine of ſuch powerful ope- 
ration, and limited to ſo ſmall 1 
doſe. 5 
Elaterium is a ftrong irritating 
cathartic, and oftentimes, operates 
alſo as an emetic. It is never 0 
be ventured on but in indolent 
phlegmatic habits, as in droplies, 
in which it is by ſome particular 


recommended. Two or three 
grains are in general a ſufficient 
doſe, Was 


SECT, 


HES E extracts are pre par- 


ed, by boiling the ſubject in 
water, and evaporating the ſtrained 
decoction to a thick conſiſtence. 
This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active parts of the plants, 
free from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There 
i; a great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to their 
neſs for this operation; ſome. 
nielding to it all their virtues, and 
others ſcarce any. Thoſe parts in 
which the ſweet, glutinous, emol- 
lent, cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſ- 
tringent virtues reſide, are for the 
moſt part totally extracted by the 


entire upon evaporating it: whilſt 
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Extracts with Water. 


boiling water, and femain almoſt 


3 


odour, flavour, and aromatic qua- 
lity, are either not extracted at all, 
or exhale along with the men- 
ſtruum. Thus gentian root, which 
is almoſt fimply bitter, yields an 
extract poſſeſſing, in a ſmall volume, 
the whole taſte and virtues of the 


root: wormwood, which has a de- 


gree of warmth and ſtrong flavour 
joined to the bitter, loſes the two 
firſt in the evaporation, and gives 
an extract not greatly different from 
the foregoing : the aromatic qua- 


lity of cinnamon is diſſipated by 


this treatment, its aſtringency re- 
maining; whilſt an extract made 
from the flowers of lavender and 
roſemary, diſcovers nothing either 
of the taſte, ſmell, or virtues of the 


þ | flowers. ; by 

Wa "boſe which contain the peculiar 

ſo | | | 1 

0 General Rules for making Extracts with Water. 

be 1. It is indifferent, in regard to larger the quantify of liquor, the 

ne de medicine, whether the ſubject longer fire will be requiſite for 
de de uſed freſh or dry: ſince nothing evaporating it, and conſequently 
he bat can be preſerved in this pro- more of the volatile parts of the 
ne ess, will be loſt by drying. In re- ſubje& will be diſſipated. A long 

ol Wi ezrd to the facility of extraction, continued heat likewiſe makes a 
ec, ere is a very conſiderable dif- conſiderable alteration in the mat- 


ference ; vegetables in general giv- 
ing out their virtues more readily, 
* moderately dried, than when 
reſh, | 
2. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
ould be reduced into exceeding 
mall parts, previous to the effuſion 


lies, of the menſtruum. 

zar . The quantity of water ought 

bree t be no greater than is neceſſary 

ent bor extracting the virtues of the 
lubje&, A difference herein will 
ometimes occaſion a variation in 


de quality of the product; the 


ter which is not volatile: ſweet 
ſubſtances, by long boiling with 
water, become nauſeous ; and the 
draſtic purgatives loſe their viru- 
lence ; though without any remark- 
able ſeparation of their parts, : 

4. The decoctions are to be de- 
purated by colature ; and, after- 
wards, ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a conſiderable quantity 
of ſediment is uſually found at the 
bottom. If the liquor, poured. off 
clear, be boiled down a little, and 
afterwards ſuffered to cool again, it 
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will depoſit a freſh ſediment, from 
which it may be decanted before 
you proceed to finiſh the evapora- 
tion. The decoctions of very re- 
ſinous ſubſtances do not require this 


treatment, and are rather injured 


by it; the reſin fubliding along 
with the inactive dregs. 
5. The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels; the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale. This effect 
may likewiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation. | 
6. When the matter begins to 


grow thick, great care is neceſſary. 
This ac- 


to prevent its burning. 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity be large, and the fire ap- 
plied as uſual, under the evaporat- 
ing pan, may be effectually pre- 
vented, by carrying on the inſpiſ- 
ſation, after the common manner, 
no further than to the conſiſtence of 


a ſyrup, when the matter is to be 


poured into ſhallow tin or earthen 
pans, and placed in an oven, with 
its door open, moderately heated; 
which acting uniformly on every 
part of the liquid, will ſoon reduce 
it to any degree of conſiſtence 


required. This may likewiſe be 


done, and more ſecurely, in bal neo 
mariæ, by ſetting the evaporating 
veſſel in boiling water; but the 
evaporation 1s here exceedingly ſlow 
and tedious. | | 
7. Extracts are to be ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of wine, to pre- 
vent their growing mouldy [L.] 
They ſhould be kept in bladders 
moiſtened with iweet oil. [Z.] 


EXTRACTUM ABSINT HII. 
Extradt of wormwood, 
<dinb. | 
Boil dried wormwood leaves in 
water, ſupplying freſh water 
. occaſionally, till the herb have 


given out all its virtues to the 
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liquor. 
through a woollen cloth, and 
evaporate it, in a ſand-heat, to 
the conſiſtence of honey. 8 


THX1s extract is almoſt fimply 
bitter; the peculiar flavour of the 
wormwood being diſſipated in the 
evaporation. The chemiſts uſually 
prepare the extract of wormwood 
from the decoction which remains 
in the ſtill after the diſtillation of 
the eſſential oil: and, provided the 
ſtill has been perfectly clean, and 
the liquor not ſtood too long in it 
after the diſtillation, this piece of 


frugality is not to be diſapproved | 


of; ſince, whether we catch the ex. 
baling vapour, or ſuffer it to be 
diſſipated in the air, the remaining 
extract will be the ſame. 


EXTRACTUM CENTAURIL 

MINORIS. 4 

Extract of leſſer centaury. 

je EM. 
This is directed to be prepared in 
the ſame manner as the preceding, 
It is the oldeſt extract we have any 
account of: its preparation is ver 
accurately and circumſtantially ſet 
down, in a book uſuilly: afcribed 
to Galen, de virtute centaurtæ. The 
author of that treatiſe recommend: 
the extract as a medicine of excel. 
lent ſervice in many caſes; and 
looks upon centaury as a ſpecitc 
againſt the bite of a mad dog and 
other venomous animals. It i 
doubtleſs an uſeful bitter, poſſel- 
ſing the general virtues of the ſub- 
ſtances 4 that claſs; but cannot 
well be ſuppoſed to have any other. 


EXTRACTUM CHAMAMEL 
Extratt of chamomile. 
Edinb. 
This extract is prepared from the 
flowers of chamomile, in the ſame 


manner as thoſe of the leaves of ws 
* : G F —— + n - tw 
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greatly different from thoſe extracts 
in quality ; the ſpecific flavour of 
the chamomile exhaling in the eva- 
poration. The chemiſts commonly 
prepare It, like that of wormwood, 
from the decoction remaining after 
the diſtillation of the eſſential oil. 


EXTRACTUM ENULA 
CAMPANEA. 
Extract of elecampane. 
85 Lond. 

Boil the roots of elecampane in 
water, preſs and ſtrain the de- 
coction, and ſet it by to ſettle; 
then pour off the clear liquor, 
and boil it down to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence; taking care, towards the 
end, to prevent its burning to 
the veſſel. N | 


do ny or wo 


„ | 

This extract retains a conſidera- 
ble ſhare of the virtues of the root. 
Its taſte is ſomewhat warm, and 
not ungratefully bitteriſh. It is 


in given, from a ſcruple to a dram, in 
no. WY * 12: ſtate of the fibres of the ſto- 
any mach, and in ſome diſorders of the 
ery breaſt. | 

ſet 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE, 


be \CTUM GEN” 

The Extract of gentian. 

ends PS. © | 
icel- This extract is prepared from 
adde roots of gentian, in the ſame 
«ci manner as the foregoing extracts. 
and t is of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
It is an intenſely bitter raſte, being one 
offef- of the ſtrongeſt of the vegetable bit- 


ters. 


EXTRAC TUM GLY- 
CYRRHIZE. 

Extract of liguorice. 

; Lond. 
Lightly boil freſh liquorice roots 
in water, preis the decoction 
through, a ſtrainer, and, after the 
feces have ſubſided, evaporate it 
until it no longer ſticks to the 
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two preceding plants. Nor is it 


»3 


uſe, inſtead-of the decoction, juice 


met with in the ſhops in perfeQion ; 
the makers of this commodity, both 


405 
| 1.5 ; taking care, towards the 
end of the operation, to prevent 
an empyreuma. N 
Ir is convenient, before boiling. 
the root, to cut it tranſverſely into 
ſmall pieces, that it may more rea- 
dily give out its virtues by light 
coction. If the boiling be long 
continued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
which this preparation is valued, 
will be greatly injured. For the 
ſame reaion, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to extract the vir- 
tues of the root: a quart, or at the 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuf- 
ficient for a pound of liquorice. 
It would be of confiderable ad- 
vantage to the preparation, and 
probably (when made in quantity) 
leſs expenſive to the preparer, to 


of liquorice, preſſed out betwixt 
iron rollers, after the manner prac- 
tiſed abroad for obtaining the juice 
of the ſugar- cane. 5 
Large quantities of extract of li- 
quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other foreign 
countries; but it is very rarely 


at home and abroad, being either 
very ſlovenly in its preparation, or 
deſignedly mixing it with ſand, and 
other impurities. When made with 
care, it is exceedingly. {weet, not 
at all bitteriſh or nauſeous, more 
agreeable in taſte than the root it- 
ſelf, of a pleaſant ſmell, a reddiſh 
brown colour, and, when drawn out © 
into ſtrings, of a bright golden 
colour; totally ſoluble in water, 
without depoſiting any feces. | 
This preparation would be very 
convenient for many purpoſes in 
the ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat 
ſofter conſiſtence than that of an 
extract. The only inconvenience 
attending this ſoft form is, its be- 


d 3 ing” 


ing apt in a ſhort time to grow 
mouldy : this may be effectually 
prevented, by the addition of a 

mall portion of ſpirit of wine. 


EXTRACTUM HELLEBORT 
NIGRI. 5 
Extract of black hellebore. 
L. E. 

This extract is prepared from the 
roots of black hellebore, in the ſame 
manner as that of elecampane roots 

above deſcribed. It purges with 
conſiderably leſs violence than the 
hellebore in ſubſtance; and ap- 
pears to be one of the beſt prepa- 

rations of that root when intended 
to act only as a cathartic. The doſe 
is from eight or ten grains to fifteen 
or more. 


' 


_ EXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 
Extract of log wood. 
Lond. 

Take of logwood, reduced to pow- 
der, one pound. Boil it in a gal- 
lon of water till half the liquor 
be conſumed, repeating the coc- 
tion with freſh water four times 
or oftener. The ſeveral decoc- 
tions are to be mixed together, 
paſſed through a ſtrainer, and 
evaporated to a due conſiſtence. 


Tais wood very difficultly yields 
Its virtue to watery menſtrua, and 
hence the reducing it into fine 


powder is extremely neceſſary. The 


Edinburgh diſpenſatory directs ſpi- 
rit of wine to be called in aid ; ſee 
the following ſection. NS 
The extract of logwood has been 
uſed for a conſiderable time in 
ſome of our hoſpitals, but is now 
received into the pharmacopceia. 
It has an agreeable ſweet tafte, with 
ſome degree of aſtringency ; and 

hence becomes ſerviceable in diar- 

_ Theeas, for blunting the acrimony 
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of the juices, and moderately con- 
ſtringing the inteſtines and orifices 
of the ſmaller veſſels; it may be 


given from a ſcruple to half a dram, 


and repeated five or fix times a 
day to advantage. During the uſe 
of this medicine, the ſtools are fre. 
quently tinged red by it, which has 
occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 
as if the colour proceeded from 


blood : the preſcriber thereof ought 


to caution the, patient againſt any 
ſurprize of this kind, 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS , 
PERUVIANI, 
N molle et durum. 
Extract of Peruvian bark, ſift 
and hard. 
Lond. | 
Boil a pound of powdered bark in 
five or ſix quarts of water, for an 
hour or two, and pour off the 
liquor, which, whilſt hot, will be 
red and tranſparent, but on grow- 
ing cold becomes yellow and tur- 
bid. The remaining bark is to 
be boiled again in the ſame quan- 
tity of water as before, and this 
proceſs repeated till the liquor 
remains tranſparent when cold. 
All the decoctions, ſtrained and 
mixed together, are to be eva 
porated over a very gentle fire to 
a due conſiſtence, care being 
taken to prevent the matter from 
burning. "Oo 
This extract is directed to be kept 
in the ſhops, both in a ſoft and 
hard form. The firſt of a pro- 
per conſiſtence, for making into 
pills; the other fit for being r- 
duced into powder. 


PERU VIAN bark is a reſins 
drug: the reſin melts out by the 
heat, but is not perfealy diflolyed 
by the water ; hence, in cons IC 
ſeparates, renders the liquor tur id, 
and in part falls to the bottom, ® 
appears manifeſtly upon enn 
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Chap. =. A Extracts with Water. 


the ſediment by ſpirit of wine, (ſee 
the account of this article in p.197.) 
This extract might be made to bet- 
ter advantage by the aſſiſtance of 
ſpirit of wine, after the ſame man- 
ner as that of jalap; and this me- 
thod the Edinburgh college have di- 
rected. But, as the committee ob- 
ſerve, all the ſpirits which can be 
expected to be employed for this 
proceſs among us, are accompanied 
with ſome degree of a bad flavour. 
This adheres moſt ſtrongly to the 
phlegmatic part of the ſpirit, which 
eraporating laſt, muſt communicate 
this ill flavour to the extract; a cir- 
cumſtance of very great conſe- 
quence; as this medicine is de- 
igned for ſtomachs too weak to 
bear a due quantity of bark in 
ſubſtance. Ten or twelve grains of 


the hard extract are reckoned equi- 
valent to about half a dram of the 


bark itſelf. 


EXTRACTUM ligni GUAIACT, 
molle et durum. 


Extract of guaiacum wood, 
and hard, 


Lond. 


Boil a pound of ſhavings of guaia- 
cum in a gallon of water, till 
half the liquor be waſted, repeat- 
ing the operation four times, or 
oftener, with the ſame quantities 

of freſh water. The ſeveral de- 
coctions, paſſed through a ſtraĩn- 


er, are to be mixed and inſpiſſat- 


ed together; when the aqueous 
parts are almoſt entirely exhaled, 
a little rectiſied ſpirit of wine is 
to be added, that the whole may 
be reduced into an uniform and 
tenacious maſs, This extract is to 
be prepared, as the foregoing, in 
a loft and hard form. 0 | 


Heng the reſinous parts of the 
wood, which were boiled out with 
the water, are apt to ſeparate to- 


Cl 
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wards the end of the inſpiſſation: 
hence an addition of ſpirit becomes 
neceſſary, to keep them united with 
the reſt of the matter. The extract 
agrees in virtue with the wood. 


ExXTRACTUM RUTàÆ. 
Extract of rue. 

8 4 Lond. a 

This 1s prepared from the leaves 
of rue, in the ſame manner as the 
extract of elecampane roots already 
deſcribed. It retains a confiderable 
ſhare of the warmth and pungency 
of the rue; for though the princi- 
pal virtues of rue reſide in an eſſen- 
tial oil, yet the oil of this plant, as 
formerly obſerved under the head 
of thoſe preparations, is not of a 
very volatile kind. | 


EXTRACTUM SABINE... 
Extract of ſavin. 
| Lond. | 
This extract is prepared from the 
leaves of ſavin, in the ſame manner 
as the preceding. It does not re- 
tain ſo much, as that extract does, 
of the virtues of its ſubject, the oil 
of ſavin being more volatile than 
that of rue. | ; 


GUMMI et RESINA ALOES. 
Gum and reſin of aloes. | 
Lond. | 
Boil four ounces of Socotorine aloes 
in two pints of water, till as 
much as poflible of the aloes be 
diſſolved. The ſolution ſuffered 
to reſt for a night, will depoſit 
the reſin to the bottom of the 
veſſel: after which, the remain- 
ing liquor, ſtrained, if needful, 
is to be evaporated, that the gum 
may be left. | 
Taz gum of aloes is ſomewhat 
leſs purgative, and conſiderably leſs 
diſagreeable than the crude. juice. 
This alteration, is not owing, as 
might be ſuppoſed, to the ſepara- 
FIST tion 
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tion of the reſin ; for the pure reſin 
of aloes is till leſs diſagreeable, and 
Jeſs purgative, even than the gum ; 
. ſome have denied that it has any 
purgative virtue at all, and others 
aſcribe to it an aſtringemt quality. 
I have exhibited this refin, divided 
by trituration with the teſtaceous 
powders, in the doſe of a ſcruple, 


without obſerving any effect from 


it. The gum feems to be the only 

part here intended for medicinal 
uſe. If the reſin be required, it 
ought to be further purified by ſo- 
Jution in fpirit of wine ; for as it is 
obtained by precipitation from an 
aqueous ſolution of impure aloes, 
all the impurities of the drug, that 
are not ſoluble in water, will pre- 
cipitate along with it 


PILULZ, ſeu EXTRACTUM, 
RUDI. 
The pills or extract of Rudius. 


5 Edinb. 
Take of | 
Black hellebore roots, 
Colocynth, 1 
Socotorine aloes, each two oun- 
Ces: 5 | 
Scammony, one ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, one dram: 
Bruiſe the colocynth and hellebore, 
pour on them two quarts of water, 
and boil to the conſumption of 
half the liquor : paſs the decoc- 
tion through a ſtrainer, and eva- 
Porate it to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney, adding the aloes and ſcam- 
mony, reduced into fine powder. 


Pharmaceutical 


8 Part III. 
en the maſs is taken from the 
fire, mix into it the vitriolated 


- tartar, and diſtilled oil. 


Tais preparation is a medicine 
of great importance as a cathartic, 


ſimilar to one deſcribed hereafter, | 


under the title of Extractum catbar- 
ticum. Water appears to be a better 
menſtruum, than ſpirituous liquors, 
both for the colocynth and the hel- 
lebore ; the watery extracts bein 

much leſs irritating than the ſpin- 


tuous, though not perhaps lels ef. 


fectual purgatives. 


| ROB BACCARUM JUNIPERI, 
Rob of juniper berries, 


Let juniper berries, thoroughly 
bruiſed, be boiled in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, the liquor 
ſtrained, and mſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of honey. : 


TH1s preparation may be made 
alſo from the decoction that remains 
after the diſtillation of the eſſential 
oil of the berries, It has a ſweet 
balſamic taſte, accompanied with a 
greater or leſs bitterneſs, according 
as the ſeeds of the berry were more 
or leſs thoroughly bruiſed, This 
elegant preparation, though not te- 
ceived in our pharmacopcetas, ſeems 
not unworthy of a place in the 
ſhops. Hoffman has a great opi- 
nion of it in debilities of the fto- 
mach and inteſtines, and in the dit- 


ficulties of urine, familiar to per- 


ſons of an advanced age. 
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Extrafts with rectiſied Spirit. 


EcTiFIED ſpirit of wine diſ- filling veſſels. (See chap, v.) If 
| ſolves the eſſential oils and the diſtilled ſpirit be found to have 
reſins of vegetables, and does not brought over any flavour from the 
readily carry off the oil in its exha- ſubject, it may be advantageouſly 
lation; the heat ſufficient to exhale reſerved for the ſame purpoſes 
pure ſpirit, being much leſs than again. 3 | 
that in which water conſiderably It is obſervable, that though rec- 
evaporates, or moſt eſſential oils tified ſpirit be the proper menſtru- 
ditil. Hence a refinous or ſpiritu- um of the pure volatile oils, and 
ous extract of wormwood, contrary of the groſſer reſinous matter of ve- 
to that made with water, contains getables, and water of the mucila- 
the warmth and flavour, as well as ginous and ſaline ; yet theſe prin- 
bitterneſs, of the herb; one made ciples are, in almoſt all plants, fo 
from cinnamon poſſeſſes its aroma- intimately combined together, that 
ticvirtue, as well as its aftringency; Whichever of theſe S_ be ap- 
and one from lavender and roſe- plied at firſt, it will take uþ a por- 
mary flowers retains great part of tion of what is directly ſoluble only 
their flavour and virtues; the vo- in the other. Hence ſundry vege- 
latile parts, which are carried off by tables, extremely reſinous, and 
water in its evaporation, being left whoſe virtues conſiſt chiefly in their 
behind by ſpirit. reſin, afford nevertheleſs very uſe- 
The ſpirit employed for this pur: ful extracts with water, though not 
poſe ſhould be perfectly free from equal to thoſe which may be ob- 
any ill flavour; which would be tained by a prudent application of 
communicated, in part, to the pre- ſpirit, Hence, alſo, the extracts 
paration ; and from any admixture made from moſt vegetables by pure 
of phlegm or water, which would fpirit are not mere reſins; a part of 
not only vary its diſſolving power, the gummy matter, if the ſubje& 
but likewiſe, evaporating towards contained any ſuch, being taken up 
the end of the inſpiſſation, would along with the reſin, an admixture 
promote the diſſipation of the vgla- of great advantage to it in a medi- 
tile parts of the ſubje&. Hence cinal view. The ſpirituous ex- 
alſo the ſubject itſelf ought always tracts of ſeveral vegetable ſub- 
to be dry. Thoſe ſubitances, which ſtances, as mint-leaves, rhubarb, 
loſe their virtue by drying, loſe it ſaffron, diſſolve in water as well as 
equally on being Labmitedd to this in ſpirit. _ IL, 
treatment with the pureſt ſpirit. Pure reſins are prepared by mix» 
The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- ing, with ſpirituous tincture of 
formed, from the beginning, in the very reſinous vegetables, a quan- 
gentle heat of a water-bath. It is tity of water. The reſin, incapa- - 
not needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to ble of remaining diſſolved in the 
eraporate in the air. Greateſt part watery liquor, ſeparates and falls 
i ok it may be recovered by collect- to the bottom; leaving in the 
ng the vapour in the common di- menſtruum ſuch other principles = 
: | | | e 
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410 
the plant as the ſpirit might have 
extracted at firſt along with it. 


RESINA JALAPPE. 
Reſin of jalap. 
| Edinb, 
Take; any quantity of jalap root 
very well bruiſed. Pour upon it 
ſo much rectified ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height of 
four fingers; and digeſt them to- 
gether in a ſand-heat, that the 
ſpirit may extract the virtue of 
the root. Filter the tincture 
through paper, put it into a glaſs 
cucurbit, and diſtil off one half 
of the ſpirit. Add to the re- 
mainder a proper quantity of 
water, and the reſin will preci- 
pitate to the bottom. Divide it 
into little cakes, and dry it with 
a very gentle heat. 


Tunis preparation is a pure re- 
- fin ; ſuch gummy parts as the ſpi- 
rit might have taken up, remaining 
ſuſpended in the liquor. Its indiſ- 
ſolubility in any aqueous fluic, and 
its tenacious quality, by which it 
adheres to the coats of the inteſ- 
tines, and occaſions great irritation 


and gripes, forbid its being ever 


given by itſelf, It is fitted for uſe, 
by thoroughly triturating it with 
teſtaceous powders; by grinding it 
with almonds or powdered gum, 
and making the compound into an 
emulſion with water; or by diſſolv- 
ing it in ſpirit of wine, and mixing 
the ſolution with a proper quantity 
of ſyrup, or of mucilage. Six or 
eight grains, managed in either of 
theſe ways, prove powerfully ca- 
thartic, and generally without grip- 
ing or greatly difordering the 
body. | 

It has been ſaid, that refin of ja- 
lap is frequently adulterated with 
common reſin; and that this abuſe 
may be diſcovered by {pirit of wine, 
Which diſſolves the former, without 
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touching the latter. This criterion, 
however, is not to be relied on; 
ſor there are many cheap reſins 
which are ſoluble in ſpirit of wine 
as well as that of jalap ; and there is 
not any one which may not be art- 
fully rendered ſo. 


RESINA SCAMMONIL. 
Reſin of ſcammony, . 
| Edinb. 

This reſin is prepared in the 
ſame manner as the preceding; 
with which it agrees alſo in its ge- 
neral qualities; occaſioning vehe. 
ment gripes if taken by itſelf, and 
operating generally with ſufficient 
ſafety when properly divided. Seam. 


mony is doubtleſs a valuable pur- } 


gative ; bur what advantage there 
is in thus ſeparating the purgative 
reſin from its natural correRor, the 
gummy part, is not ſo clear. 


RESINA GUAIACI. 
Reſin of guaiacum, 

Edinb. | 
This reſin is prepared in the ſame 
manner as the two preceding, 
either from the wood of guaiz- 
cum, or from what 1s called gum 
guaiacum. It is obtained mol 

- commodiouſly from the latter. 


The virtue of guaiacum con- 
ſiſts wholly in its reſin; and the 
reſin of the wood, and of the gum 
ſo called, is perfectly one and the 
ſame ; the gum being the natural 
exudation from the tree. If this 
exudation could be had pure, there 
would be no occaſion for any at- 
tificial preparation of this kind; 
but i always contains a large pro- 
portion of earthy matter, fo 4 
to ſtand greatly in need of til 
method of purification. Sixtcel 
ounces of the beſt gum guaiacun 
do not yield above twelve ounces d 
pure reſin, The ſame quantity 0 
the wood yields about three ounc® 

more 
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more or leſs, according to jits good- 
neſs. The bark is ſomewhat leſs 
reſinous than the wood. | 


— 


RESINA COR TIC IS PERU. 


VIANI. 
Nein of Peruvian bark. 
fe 1 Be 


This reſin is made in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing, and proves 
an elegant preparation of the bark, 
much ſtronger in taſte than the 
watery extract deſcribed in the pre- 
ceding ſection. It is nearly equi- 
valent to about ten times its quan- 
tity of the bark in ſubſtance. There 
does not, however, appear to be 


pure refin by the addition of water, 
either in this or in the other arti- 
cles. In regard to the bark par- 
ticularly, it is more adviſable to 
endeavour to unite into one com- 
pound all that can be extracted from 
It by watery and ſpirituous men— 
frua; and accordingly the Edin- 
burgh college has received a pre- 
paration of this kind, which 1s de- 


me 

no, WY cribed in the following ſection. 
Trp | 4 
UM EXTRACTUM CROCIs 

nok Extrad of ſaffron. 

. Pharm. Brandenburg. 
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which extracts have been commonly = 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of en- 

tial, for the ſame reaſon that the 
volatile oils are ſo called, their re- 

taining the ſpecific odour and flavour 
of the ſubjects. In making the ex- 
tracts of this claſs, the indpiſſation 
ſhould never be carried much lower 
than the conſiſtence above directed; 
for when the matter has become 
thick, the ſpirit exhales more dif- 
fi cultly than before, and is more apt 
to carry off with it ſome of the 
volatile parts, If the preparation. 
be wanted in a ſolid or conſiſtent 
form, it is more adviſable to mix 


with it a ſuitable quantity of any 


appropriated powdery matters, than 
to hazard the loſs of its virtue by a 
further evaporation. If any ad- 
dition be wanted for giving con- 
ſiſtence to the extract of ſaffron, 
ſaffron in ſubſtance appears to be 
the beſt. | 7 | 

The eſſential extract of ſaffron. 
is an elegant and high cordial. 
Boerhaave ſays, it poſſeſſes ſuch ex- 
hilarating virtues,. that if uſed a 
little too freely, it occafions an al- 
moſt perpetual and indecent laugh- 
ing: he obſerves, that it tinges 
the urine of a red colour; and that 
it mingles with water, ſpirit, and 


Digeſt ſaffron in freſh quantities of oils, but is moſt conveniently taken 


con- pure ſpirit of wine, ſo long as the 
the ſpirit extracts any colour from it. 
gum Mix the ſeveral tinctures toge- 
| the ther, and diftil off the ſpirit, in 
tural 

this a water-bath, till the reſiduum 
there appear of the conſiſtence of oil 
y ar or ba}ſam. 

cind; 

pro- Tais is a general proceſs, for the 
ſo u Preparation of extracts from aroma- 
F thi de and other odorous ſubſtances; 
ixteen : 


in a glaſs of Canary or other rich 
wine. A few drops are a ſufficient 
doſe. The diſtilled ſpirit contains 
alſo ſome ſhare of the virtue of the 


a tall glaſs veſſel, by the heat of ſaffron, though far leſs than the ex- 


tract. It is ſaid to have an advan- 
tage above moſt other cordial ſpi- 


' rits, of diſpoſing the patient to 


ſweat. It may be taken, properly _ 
diluted, from a dram to half an 
Ounce. | 


* 
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SECT. IV. 


Extrafts with Spirit and Water. 


HERE are ſundry veget- 
- ables, particularly thoſe of a 
refinous nature, which are treated, 
to better advantage, with a mixture 
of water and ſpirit, than with either 
of them fingly. The virtues of re- 
finous 1 barks, and roots, may 
indeed be in great part extracted by 
long boiling in freſh portions of 
water; but at the ſame time they 
ſuffer a conſiderable injury from 
the continued heat neceſſary for the 
extraction, and for the ſubſequent 
evaporation of ſo large a quantity 
of the fluid. Rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine is not liable to this inconve- 
nience. But the extracts obtained 
by it, from the ſubſtances here in- 
tended, being almoſt purely re- 
ſinous, are leſs adapted to general 
uſe than in thoſe in which the reſin 
is divided by an admixture of the 
gummy matter, of which water is 
the direct menſtruum. 5 
There are two ways of obtaining 
theſe compound or gummy reſinous 
extracts: one, by uſing proof ſpirit, 
that is, a mixture of about equal 
parts of ſpirit and water, for the 
menftruum ; the other, by digeſting 
the ſubje& firſt in pure ſpirit and 
then in water, and afterwards unit- 
ing into one maſs the parts which 
the two menſtrua have ſeparately 
extracted. In ſome caſes, where a 
ſufficiency of gummy matter is 


wanting in the ſubjeQ, it may be 


_ artificially ſupplied, by inſpiſſating 
the ſpirituous tincture to the con- 
ſiſtence of a balſam, then thoroughly 
mixing with it a thick ſolution of 
any ſimple gum, as mucilage of 


gum Arabic, and exſiccating the 


tf 


compound with a gentle heat. By 
this method are obtained elegant 
gummy reſins, extemporaneouſly 
miſcible with water into milky li- 
quors. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPIIL 
Extract of jalap. 
ES he tha 4 8 
Upon powdered jalap pour ſome 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and, with 
a gentle heat, extract a tincture: 
boil the remaining jalap in freh 
parcels of water. Strain the firf 
tincture, and draw off the ſpirit, 
till what remains begins to grow 
thick. Boil the ſtrained decoc- 
tion alſo to a like thickneſs ; then 
mix both the inſpiſſated matters 


together, and with a gentle re | 


reduce the whole to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence. 


; Edinb. 

Take of 5 
Jalap root, one pound; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, fou, 

pounds. 

Digeſt them together four days, and 
pour off the tincture; and put to 
the remaining magma ten pounds 
of water ; boil it to two pounds, 
and paſs. it through a ftrainer, 
and evaporate to the conſiſtence 
of a thin honey. Diſtil off the 
ſpirit from the tincture, till the 
remainder be of the ſame con- 
ſiſtence. Then mix the two in. 
ſpiſſated liquors well together; 
and evaporate to the conliſtence 
of an extract. 


Tris extract is an uſeful pdrgi 
tive, preferable to the crude * 


Part Ill. 


T} 


and as the doſe, by the rejection of 
the woody parts, is rendered ſmaller. 
The mean doſe is twelve grains. If 
the ſpirituous tincture were inſpiſ- 
ſated by itſelf, it would afford a re- 
nous maſs, which, unleſs tho- 
roughly divided by proper admix- 
tures, occaſions violent. griping, 
and yet does not prove ſufficiently 
cathartic 3 the watery decoctions 
yield an extract, which operates 
exceeding weakly : both joined to- 
gether, as in this preparation, com- 
poſe an effectual and ſafe purge. 
This method of making extracts, 
might be advantageouſly applied to 
ſundry other reſinous ſubſtances, as 


' the dry woods, roots, barks, &c. A 
5 ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
h the reſin, and much leſs water than 
n would otherwiſe be, neceſſary, ex- 
: rafts all the other ſoluble parts. 
a+ in a former edition of the Edin- 
_ burgh pharmacopeia, a little fixt 
6 alkaline ſalt was ordered to be add- 
25 ed to the water in which the jalap 


able the water to extract more from 
the root than it could by itſelf. 
But, ſo far as the quantity of the 


alkaline falt could go, it had the 


ou WY oppoſite effect ; impeding the ac- 
gon of the water, The reſinous 
and . barts of the jalap are diſſolved by 
tto Wl e ſpirit; and little other than 
und de gummy matter remains for wa- 
nds, er to extract. Now, if pure gum, 
iner, Arabic be put into water along 
ence . ith any alkaline ſalt, the ſalt wil 
r the WW dender the water incapable of diſ- 


ſolving the 
Uſſolved firſt, the addition of any 
alkaline ſalt will precipitate it. 


EXTRAC TUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 
Extract of Peruvian bark. 
Edin. 
The college of Edinburgh has 
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as being of more uniform ſtrength, 


ls boiled after the action of ſpirit ;. 
on a ſuppoſition, that this would en- 


um, If the gum be 


| 


directed the extract of bark to be 


made with water and ſpirit, in the 


ſame manner as the preceding. In 
the bark we may diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of taſtes, an aftringent and 
a bitter one; the former of which 
ſeems to reſide in the reſinous mat- 
ter, and the latter chiefly -in the 
gummy. The watery extract is 
moderately ſtrong in point of bit- 
terneſs, but of the aſtringency it 
has only a ſmall degree, The pure 
reſin, on the other hand, is ſtropg 
in aſtringency, and weak in bitter- 
neſs. Both qualities are united in 
the preſent extract; which appears. 


to be the beſt preparation of this 


kind that can be obtained from this 
valuable drug. _ 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM- 
 PECHENSIS. | 
Extract of logwaod. 

| E.ainb. „ 
This extract is directed in the 

Edinburgh pharmacopœia to be 

prepared as the foregoing; and 

the ſame. treatment is judiciouſy 
ordered for all the reſinous drugs 
in general. 


EXTRACTUM, CATHARTL | 


Catharti c extract. 
| e 
Take of 


Socotorine aloes, 
a half; ; 
Colocynth, ſix drams ; 
Scammony, % 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, 
half an ounce; _ 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. X 
Having cut the colocynth ſmall, 
and bruiſed the ſeeds, pour on 
them the vinous ſpirit, and di- 
geſt with a gentle heat for four 
days. Preſs out the tinQure, 
and diſſolve therein the aloes 
and ſcammony, firſt ſeparately 
reduced to powder. Then . 
4 : ; A off 


an ounce and 


each 
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off the ſpirit, and inſpiſſate the 
remaining maſs to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tuis compoſition anſwers very 
effectually the intention expreſſed 
in its title, ſo as to be relied on 
in caſes where the patient's life de- 
pends on its taking place. The 
doſe is from fifteen grains to half 
a dram. The proof ſpirit is a 
very proper menſtruum for the pur- 
gative materials; diſſolving nearly 
the whole ſubſtance of the aloes and 
ſcammony, except the impurities; 
and extracting from the colocynth, 
not only the irritating reſin, but 
great part of the gummy matter. 
The purgative virtue of this laſt 
article appears indeed to be ſuffi- 


ciently got out by water; and the. 


watery extract to operate with great- 
er mildneſs than that with proof 
ſpirit, though in general effectual- 
ly : the Edinburgh college have 


accordingly preferred water, in 


* * 
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ture be ſtrained off, and reduced 
by a gentle heat to the weight of 
about two pounds and a half; 
then add the following ingre- 
dients, very finely pulverized, 
and make the whole into an 
electary. e eee 
Compound powder of erabs 
claws, ſixteen ounces; 
Cinnamon, * 44th 
Nutmegs, each two ounces; . 
 Cloves, one ounce; - 935 
Double: refined ſugar, two pounds 


Tu is confection is compoſed of 
the more unexceptionable ingre- 
dients of a compoſition formerly 
held in great eſteem, and which was 
called, from its author, Conrec- 
RALEIGHANA. The commit- 
„ Appointed for reforming the 


London phafmacopœia, obſerve, 


that the original con fection is com- 
poſed of no leſs than five and twen- 
ty particulars z each of which they 
examined apart, except one, 0. 


making a preparation, of the ſame ſolis; the flower of which is too ſmall 


intention with this. In our former 
pharmacopœias, three ſpices were 
employed in this compoſition, cin- 
namon, mace, and cloves : the car- 
damom ſeeds, now introduced, are 
preferable, on account of their aro- 
matic matter being of a leſs vola- 
tile nature; though a conſiderable 
part of the flavour, even of theſe, 
is diſſipated during the evaporation 
of the phlegmatic part of the proof 
ſpirit. 


CONFECTIO CARDIACA. 


Cordial confection. 
Lend. 
Take of 
. Roſemary tops, freſh, | 
Juniper berries, each one pound; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Zedoary, 
. Saffron, each half a pound. 
Extract a tincture from theſe ingre- 
dients with about a gallon and a 
half of proof ſpirit : let the tinc- 


to be gathered in ſufficient quanti- 
tity for the general uſe of the me- 
dicine, and the plant is poſſeſſed of 
hurtful qualiries, as is experienced 
in cattle that feed where 1t grows. 
In this examination, many of. the 
extracts came out ſo very nauſeous, 
that it was impoſſible to retain them, 
conſiſtent with any due regard to 
the taſte of the compoſition. But 
ſome few, of equal efficacy with any 
of the reſt, being of a tolerable 
taſte and flavour, were compounded 


in different proportions; and when, | 


after many trials, a com poſition was 
approved, the quantity of each ma- 
terial, that would yield the propor- 
tion of extract which entered that 
compoſition, was calculated, and 
thence the proportions collected, a 
now ſet down ; after which the 
compound extract was made, an 
found to anſwer expectation. 
The confeQion, as now reform. 
ed, is a ſufficiently grateful, — 
e 


moderately warm cordial ; and fre- 
quently given in that intention, 
from eight or ten grains to a ſeruple 
or upwards, in boluſes and draughts. 
The extract retains a conſiderable 


ſhare of the flavour and virtue of 


the ingredients, though not near 
ſo much as if a rectified ſpirit had 
deen employed. The operator 
ſhould be particularly careful to 
extract as much from the ingre- 
dients as the ſpirit will take up; 


otherwiſe the inſpiſſated matter 


turns out ſo thin, and of ſo little 
tenacity, that- the powders are apt 
to ſeparate and ſubſide from it in 
keeping. The crabs-claw powder 
does not appear to be very neceſſa- 
ry, and 1s inſerted rather in compli- 
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Chap. 6. Extract by long Digeion. 41 5 
ance with the original, than from 
1ts contributing any thing to the 


intention of the medicine. 


E 


LECTARIUM CARDIACUM 


vel CONFECTIO.CARDIACA. 


Take of 


Cordial Confedtion. 
_  Edinb. | 
Conſerve of orange-peel, three 
Ounces; gg 
Candied nutmegs, one ounce and 
a half; Shag | 


Candied ginger, ſix drams; f 


Cinnamon, powdered, 
ounce; gm 
Syrup of orange-peel, as much 
as is ſufficient to make an elec- 
tary, according to art. 


no gt 


U 


N the foregoing part of this 
chapter, it has been obſerved, 
that the virtues of vegetable decoc- 
tions are altered by long boiling. 
Decoctions or infuſions of draftic 


vegetables, by long continued boil- 


ing or digeſtion, loſe more and 


more of their virulence ; and at 
the ſame time depoſit more and 


more of a groſs ſediment, reſulting 


probably from the decompoſition of 
| On this foun- 
dation it has been attempted to ob- 


heir active parts. 


tain ſafe and mild preparations from 
lundry virulent drugs; and ſome of 
the chemiſts have ſtrongly recom- 
mended the proceſs, though with- 
out ſpecifying, or giving any inti- 
mation of, the continuance of boil- 
ng requiſite for producing the due 
mildneſs in different ſubjects. M. 
baume, in his Elemens de pharmacie, 
lately publiſhed, has given a parti- 
ular account of an extract of opi- 
um prepared on this principle; the 
lubltance of which is as follows. 


 Extratts by long Digeſtion. 95 


Extract of opium prepared by long 


L 


| digeſtion. 
et ſive pounds of good opium, 


cut in pieces, be boiled about 


half an hour, in twelve or fif- 


teen quarts of water. Strain the 


decoction, and boil the remain- 


der once or twice in freſh water, 


that ſo much of the opium as is 


diſſoluble in water may be got 
out. Evaporate the ſtrained de- 
coctions to about ſix quarts; 
which being put into a tin cu- 
curbit, placed in a ſand bath, 
keep up ſuch a fire as may make 
the liquor nearly boil, for three 
months together, if the fire be 
continued day and night, and for 


fix months, if it be intermitted 
in the night: filling up the veſ- 


ſel with water in proportion to 
the evaporation ; and ſcraping 
the bottom with a wooden ſpa- 


tula from time to time, to get 


off the ſediment which begins to 


precipitate after ſome days di- 


geſtion. 


half an 
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416 Pharmaceutical 
geſtion. The ſediment needs 

not to be taken out till the boil- 
ing be finiſhed ; at which time 

the liquor is to be ſtrained when 

cold, and evaporated to an ex- 

tract, of a due conſiſtence for 

being formed into pills. 


Taz author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boiling, 
the tedious proceſ may be conſi- 
_ derably expedited, and the fix 
months digeſtion reduced to four 
months: that in the beginning of 
the digeſtion, a thick, viſcous, oily 
matter riſes to the top, and forms a 
tenacious ſkin as the liquor cools ; 
this is ſuppoſed to be analogous to 
eſſential oils, though wanting their 
volatility; that the oil begins to 
diſappear about the end of the firſt 
month, but till continues ſenfible 
till the end of the third, forming 
oily clouds as often as the liquor 
cools : that the reſin at the ſame 
time ſettles to the bottom in cool- 
ing, preſerving for a long while its 
reſinous form, but by degrees be- 
coming powdery, and incapable of 


being any longer ſoftened, or made 


to cohere by the heat: that when 
the proceſs is finiſhed, \part of it 
ſtill continues a perfect roſin, diſſo- 
luble in ſpirit of wine, and part an 
indiſſoluble powder: that when the 
digeſted liquor is evaporated to 
about a quart, and ſet in the cold 
till next day, it yields a browniſh 
earthy- ſaline matter, called the eſ- 
ſential ſalt of opium, in figure near- 
ly like the ſedative ſalt obtained 
from borax, intermingled with 
ſmall needled cryſtals. He gives 
an account of his-having made this 
preparation ſix or ſeven times. The 
veſſel he made uſe of was about 
two inches and a half diameter in 
the mouth : the quantity of water 
evaporated was about twenty-four 
ounces a day, and from a hundred 


and thirty to a hundred and forty 


— 
— 


Y 


the intention be to ſeparate the fe- 
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quarts during the whole digeſtion, 
Out of ſixty-four ounces of opium, 
ſeventeen ounces remained undif. 
ſolved in the water : the quantity 


of reſinous matter, precipitated _ 
during the digeſtion, was twelve 
ounces ; from the liquor, evaporat. 
ed to a quart, he obtained a dram 
of eſſential falt, and might, he ſays, 
have ſeparated more; the liquor 
being then further evaporated to a 
pilular - onſiſtence, the weight of 
the extract was thirty-one ounces, 
It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium refides in the oily 
and refinous parts ; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above proceſs, is endowed with the 
calming, ſedative, or anodyne 
powers of the opium, diveſted of 
the narcotic quality as it is of the 
ſmell, and no longer productive 
of the diſorders, which opium itſelf, 
and the other preparations of it, 
frequently occaſion. A caſe is 
mentioned, from which the inno- 
cence and mildneſs of the medicine 


are apparent; fifty grains having 


been taken in a day, and found to 
agree well, where the common 
opiate preparations could not be 
borne. But what ſhare it poſſeſſes 
of the proper virtues of opium, 15 
not ſo clear; for the cure of con- 
vulſive motions of the ſtomach and 
vomitings, which at length hap- 
pened after the extract had been 
continued daily in the above doſes 
for ſeveral years (plufieurs anne) 
cannot perhaps be aſcribed fairly 
to the medicine. oy 

If the theory of the proceſs, and 
of the alteration produced by it in 
the opium, be juft; a preparation 
equivalent to the above may be ob- 
tained in a much ſhorter time. 


ſinous and oily parts of opium, 
they may be ſeparated, by means 
of pure ſpirit of wine, in as many 
hours as the digeſtion require 
0 months. 


Chap. 6. 
months. The ſeparation will alſo 
be as complete, in regard to the re- 


maining gum, though ſome part of 


the gum will in this method be loſt, 
a little of it being taken up by the 


ciples. = | 

In what particular part of opium 
its peculiar virtues reſide, has not 
perhaps been inconteſtably aſcer- 
tained; but thus much ſeems clear 


| | * 4 . * a | 13 . : 
Extracis / long Digeſtion. 


ſpirit along with the other prin- 


417 
diſſolve, has little, or rather no- 
thing of its ſopoxific power. 
Thbete ate grounds alſo to pre- 
ſume, that by whatever means we 
deſtroy or diminiſh what is called 
the narcotic, ſoporific, virulent 
quality of opium, we ſhall deſtroy 
or -diminiſh likewiſe its ſaluta 
operation. For the ill effects, 
which it produces in certain caſes, 
ſeem to be only the neceſſary conſe- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Empyreumatic Oils. 0 


EcETAaBLE and animal ſub- 
0 ſtances, and mineral bitu- 
mens, on being urged with a red 
heat, have their original properties 
deſtroyed, and are reſolved or 
changed into products of a differ- 
ent nature from what pre- exiſted in 


the ſubject. By burning them in 


the open air, a part is changed 


into aſhes, a part into ſoot, and a 
part is diſſolved by the air. Ex- 
poſed to the fire in cloſe veſſels (as 
in thoſe called retorts, having re- 
ceivers adapted to them for detain- 
ing the volatile parts), they are re- 
ſolved into fetid oils, and different 
kinds of ſaline ſubſtances, which 
riſe into the receiver; and a black 
coal, which remains behind, and 
which, though no further alterable 
in cloſe veſſels, on admitting air, 
burns into white aſhes. The oils, 
called from their fetid burnt ſmell, 
empyreumatic, are the objects of the 

reſent chapter. 

owever, being obtained in the 
ſame proceſs with certain ſaline 
bodies of more importance than 
themſelves, are referred to the 
head of Saline Preparations, ' . ' 


OLEUM BUXT. 
, Oil of box. 
Long. 

Diſtil pieces of box wood in a re- 
tort, with a ſand-heat gradually 
increaſed. The oil will /come 
over along with an acid ſpirit, 
which is to be ſeparated by a fun- 
nel. 


Some of theſe. 


OLEUM GUATACT. 
Dil of guatacum., 
Put any quantity of chips of guaia- 
cum into an earthen long-neck, 
or a glaſs retort, and diſtil either 
in a ſand-bath or an open fire, 
increaſing the heat by degrees, 
At firſt an acid liquor will come 
over, afterwards a light red oil, 
and at length, in the utmoſt de- 
gree of fire, a thick black oil 
which ſinks through the other 
liquors to the bottom of the re- 
ceiver. 0 
Oils may be obtained after the 
ſame manner from every kind of 


wood. bL 


Taz retort may be filled almoſt 
up to the neck with chips or ſmall 
pieces of box or guaiacum, the re- 
fuſe of the turner. Lute on a glab 


receiver with a paſte made of lin- 
ſeed meal and water : ſet the retort 
on the bottom of a deep iron pot, 


with a little ſand under it; and fill 
up the ſpace, betwixt it and the 
ſides of the pot, with more ſand, 
Apply at firſt a gentle fire, and gra- 
dually increaſe it to the utmoſt that 
the furnace is capable of giving. 
Particular care muſt be had not to 
raiſe the heat too faſt when the 
firſt reddiſh oil begins to come 
over; for at this time, a large 
quancity of elaſtic vapour is extn- 


cated from the wood, which, if the | 


fire be urged, or if it be not allow- 


d it, will burſt the veſſels. 
ed an exit, will burſt the _— 


* 


When the diſtillation is finiſhed, and 
the veſſels grown cool, unlute the 
receiver, and ſeparate the oil from 
the acid liquor. The method of 
performing this by the funnel, as 


directed in the firſt of the above 


proceſſes, is as follows: Pour the 
ſeveral liquors into a glaſs funnel, 


The ponderous black oil finks low- 
ermoſt); ſoffer this to run out; then 
cloſe the ſtem again, and afterwards 
ſeparate the acid liquor from the 
lighter oil, in the ſame manner. 
They are more perfectly ſeparated, 
by pouring' them into a hollow cone 
of filtering paper, moiſtened with 
water, and placed in a funnel: the 
acid liquor paſſes throagh, and the 
oil remains on the paper. 
The oils obtained by this treat- 
nent from different woods and 
plants, are nearly of the ſame qua- 


e lities: they have all a very diſ- 
of zgreeable acrid taſte, and a burnt 
ſinking ſmell 3 without any thing 
of the peculiar flavour, taſte, or vir- 
oh tues of the ſabje& which afforded 
all them, The preſent practice rarely 


employs thoſe oils any otherwiſe 
than for external. purpoſes, as the 


in- cleanſing of foul bones, for the 
ort woth-ach, againſt ſome kinds of 
ot, cutaneous eruptions, old pains and 
fill aches, and the like; and for theſe 
the rot very often. 

nd. | | 
a- OLEUM LATERITIUM. 

* Oil of bricks. 

ing. Lond. | 

t WM cat bricks red hot, and quench 


them in oil olive, till they have 
ſoaked up all the oil: then break 
them into pieces ſmall enough to 
be conveniently put into a re- 
tort; and diſtil with a ſand-heat 
gradually increaſed; An oil will 
ariſe, together with a' ſpirit, 
which is to be ſeparated from it 
as in the foregoing proceſs. 
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whoſe ſtem is ſtopt by the finger. 


_ lating, 


yy 65 
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Tais preparation has had a place 


in moſt diſpenſatories, under the 


pompous names of oleum philoſo- 
phorum, ſanctum, divinum, bene- 
dictum, and others, as im roper as 
that under which it Kan de above. 
It is really oil olive, rendered 
ſtrongly, empyreumatic by heat. 
The ſpirit, ſo called, is no more than 
phlegm, or water, tainted with the 
Durnt flavour of the oil. 

been celebrated for ſundry external 
purpoſes, particularly againft gouty 
and rheumatic pains, 1 N ana 
tingling of the ears, &c, and 
has ſometimes been given inward- 
ly. But common practice ſeems 
to have now entirely rejected this 
loathſome remedy z and the col- 


lege of Edinburgh have expunged- 


it from their book. : 


OLEUM PETROLEI BARBA- 


DENSIS. 
„ $6.3 50817 


Diſtil Bürbadogt tar with a fahd- 


heat. An oil will ariſe, together 
with a ſpirit, which is to be ſe- 
parated from it. Cs 


Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that 


this oil will be more or leſs thin, 


according to the continuance of the 
diſtillation ;. that the tar will at 


and then the oil will be pretty deep 


in colour, though perfectly fluid; | 


that this oil has a property ſimilar 
to that of the tincture of nephritic 


wood in water, appeartng blue: 


when looked upon, but of 'an 
orange colour when held betwixt 
the eye and the light. By Ton 
keeping, I have obſerved it to loſe 
this property. 
diſagreeable than the foregoing 


oils, though very acrid and ſtimu« | 


OLEUM. 


Eez 


It is ſomewhat leſs 


It has 


| laſt be reduced to a black coat - 


o 
I 
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*OLEUM TEREBINTHINÆ 
 ATHEREUM ; ; et empyreu- 
maticum five BALSAMUM. 


The ethereal oi of turpentine, and 
"the empyreumatic oil or balſam. 


Lond. 

Dinil the eſſential oil of turpentine 
in à retort, with a very gentle 
"fire, until what remains has ac- 
quired the conſiſtence of a bal- 
alt. © 

Balſam of turpentine may like- 

wiſe be obtained from the yellow 

reſin left after the diftillation of 
the eflential oil. Upon diſtill- 
ing this in a retort, at firſt a por- 
tion of thin oil ariſes, which is 
to be kept by itſelf, and after- 
wards a thick balſam. There re- 
mains in the retort a blackiſh re- 
fin, called , 


1 — 


 FEidinb. 


Melt any quanity of turpentine, 
over a gentle fire, and pour it 
into a glaſs retort, of which it 
may fill one half: then lute on 
a receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- 
bath. Apply at firſt a gentle 
heat, upon which an acid ſpirit 
will come over; and on gradually 
- Increaſing the fire, a limpid oil, 
commonly called ethereal ſpirit 
. of turpentine ; at length a. yel- 
low oll will ariſe. In the bot- 
tom of the retort, there remains 
a reſinous maſs, called colopho- 
ny: which if ſtill further, urged 
with ſucceſſive degrees of heat to 
the higheſt, gives firſt a red oil, 
and afterwards a darker coloured 
one, which ſinks through the 


other liquors to the bottom of 


the receiver. 


„Ts proceſſes are tedious, and 
accompanied with a, good deal of 
danger; for unleſs the luting be 
very cloſe, ſome of the vapour will 
be apt to get through, which if, it 


catch fire, will infallibly burk the 
veſſels. The oil here called ethe. 
real, does not conſiderably differ in 
ſpecific gravity, ſmell, taſte, or me. 
dical qualities, from the cheaper 
one obtained by the addition of wa- 
ter in the common ſtill: nor are the 
empyreumatic thin oil and balſam 
of any great eſteem in practice. 


OLEUM COPAIVAE COMP. 
SITUM. 8 
Compound oil of balſam Y copaing 
Lond. 


Take two pounds of balſam of 


copaiva, and four ounces of gun 


guaiacum. Diſtil them ina re- 
tort, continuing the W til 
a pint of oil come over. 


Tr1s mixture, undiſtilled, „proves 
a medicine of conſiderable efficacy 
in rheumatic caſes, &c. In diftil- 
lation, the guaiacum gives over 


little, ſerving chiefly for the ſame F 


purpoſe that bricks do in the oleum 
lateritium. The balſam diſtilled 
in 2 retort, - with or without the 
gum, yields firſt a light coloured 
oil, ſmelling conſiderably of the 
ſubje& ; ; this is immediately fol- 
lowed by a darker coloured oil, and 
afterwards by a blue one, both 
which have little other ſmell than 


the empyreumatic one that diſtin- 


guiſhes the oils of this claſs: their 
taſte is very pungent and acrimo- 
nious. This balſam diſtilled with 
water, yields as much eſſential oil, 
as above of empyieumatic. 


OLEUM CERA. 
Oil of wax, 
Edinb.. 

Melt yellow bees. wax with twice 
its quantity of ſand, and diſtil in 
a retort placed tn a fand furnace. 
At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, and 
afterwards a thick oil, Which 
ſticks in the neck of the retort, 
unleſs it be heated by applying 
a live coal. This may be * 
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fied into a thin oil, by diſtilling 

it ſeveral times, without addi- 

tion, in a ſand-heat. Be 

BokRHAAVREH directs the wax, cut 
in pieces, to be put into the retort 
firſt, ſo as to fill one half of it; 
when as much ſand may be poured 
thereon as will fill the; remaining 
half. This is a neater, and much 
leſs troubleſome way, than melting 
the wax, and mixing it with the 
ſand, before they are put into the 
retort. Boerhaave greatly com- 
mends this oil for roughneſs and 
chaps of the ſkin, and fimilar pur- 
poſes: the college of Straſburg 
ſpeak alſo of its being given inter- 
nally, and ſay it is a powerful 
diuretic Cingens diureticum) in doſes 
of from two to four and more 
drops; but its diſagreeable ſmell 
has prevented ts coming into uſe 
among us. 


OLEUM ANTMALE DIP EIII. 
Dippel's animal oil. 
Take any quantity of the empy- 
reumatic oil diſtilled from ani- 
mal ſubſtances, as that of harts- 


is deſcribed along with that of 
the volatile ſalt and ſpirit, in 
the following chapter). Put it 


n into a glaſs retort, and having 

ſin” fitted on a receiyer, diſtil in a 

theit fand-heat, The oil will, ariſe 

ny. paler coloured and leſs fetid ; 

755 and a black coaly matter will 
z 


remain behind. Repeat the diſ- 
tillation in freſh retorts, till the 
oil ceaſe to leave any feces, and 


quire an agreeable one. 


Tur quantity of oil employed 
in this proceſs ſhould be conſider- 
able: for it leaves ſo much black 


twice 
fil in 
rnace. 


s, and matter behind in the ſeveral diſtil- 
which WW !ations, that it is reduced, at laſt, 
retort, 8 '0 a ſmall portion of its original 
Pia quantity, The diſtillation muſt 
recti. | | 

fied 


horn (the preparation of which 


till it loſe its ill ſmell, and ac- 
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1 
be ee „ at leaſt, twelve times; 
and frequently the requiſite ſubti- 


lization will ſcarcely be obtained 


with leſs than twenty diſtillations. 
It is faid, that the effect may be ex- 
pedited, by mixing the oil with 
quicklime into a ſoft paſte; the 
lime keeping down more of the 
groſs matter, than would remain 
without ſuch an addition. 
Animalj oils thus; re iſied, are 
thin and limpid, of a ſubtile, pe- 
netrating, not diſagreeable ſmell 
and taſte. They are ſtrongly re- 
commended as anodynes and anti- 
ſpaſmodics, in doſes of from fif- 
teen to thirty drops. Hoffman re- 
ports, that they procure a calm and 
ſweet ſleep, which continues often 
for twenty hours, without being 
followed by any languor or debi- 
lity, but rather leaving the patient 
more alert and chearful than be- 
fore: that they procure likewiſe a 
gentle ſweat, without increaſing 


the heat of the blood: that given 
to twenty drops or more, on an 
empty ſtomach, ſix hours before the 


acceſſion of an intermittent fever, 


they frequently remove the diſor- 


der: and that they are likewiſe a 
very generous remedy in inveterate 
and chronical epilepſies, and in 
convulſive motions, eſpecially if 
given before the uſual time of the 
attack, and preceded by proper 


evacuations. 8 
The empyreumatic oils of vege- 


tables, rectified in the ſame man- 


ner by repeated diſtillations, ſuffer 
a like change with the animal; 
loſing their dark colour and offen- 
ſive ſmell, and becoming limpid, 
penetrating, and agreeable. In this 
ſtate they are ſuppoſed, like the 
animal oils, to be anodyne, anti- 
ſpaſmodic, and diaphoretic, or ſu- 
dorific. It is obſervable, that all 
the empyreumatic oils diſſolve in 
ſpirit of wine, and that the oftener 


. they are rectified or rediſtilled, they 


— 


E e z diſlolve _ 


diſſolve the more readily: a cir- 


- markably from eſſential oils, which, 
by repeated diſtillations, become 

more and more difficult of ſolution, 
How far theſe preparations real- 

ly poſſeſs the virtues, that have 

been aſcribed to them, has not 

yet been ſufficiently determined by 

experience; the tediouſneſs and 

trouble of the rectification having 

prevented their coming into gene- 
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cumſtance in which they differ re- 
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ral uſe, or being often made. 
They are liable alſo to a more ma. 
terial inconvenience in regard to 
their medicinal uſe, precariouſneſs 
in their quality : for how peifed. 
ly ſoever they be rectified, they 
gradually loſe, in keeping, the 
qualities they had 9 from 
that proceſs, and return more and 
50 towards their original fetid | 
neſs. 
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Fixt alkaline Salis. 


HE aſhes of moſt vegetables, 
ſteeped or boiled in water, 

give out to it a ſaline ſubſtance, ſe- 
parable in a ſolid form by evapo- 
rating the water. This kind of 
ſalt never pre- exiſts in the vegeta- 
ble, but is always generated during 
the burning. It is called fixt alka- 
line ſalt. i 

SAL TARTARI. 
Salt of tartar. 
ond. 


Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up 


in ſtrong brown paper, firſt made 
wet, or included in a proper veſ- 
ſel, and expoſed to the fire, that 
its oil may be burnt out: then 
boil it in water, filter the ſolu- 
tion, and evaporate it, till there 
temain a dry ſalt; which is to 


be kept in a veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


 #Eainb. | 

Wap up any quantity of white 
tarter in wetted paper, and cal- 
cine it in a reverberatory fur- 
nace till it become exceedingly 
white. Then diſſolve it in warm 
water, filter the ſolution, and 
evaporate it in a clean iron veſ- 
ſel, till a ſalt be left behind, 
perfectly dry, and white as ſnow; 
ebſerving towards the end of the 
operation to keep the matter con- 
tinually ſtirring with an iron la- 
dle, to prevent its ſticking to the 
bottom of the veſſel. 


of its having been lon 


| If a flronger ſalt of tartar be 
required, let the white ſalt be 
melted in a crucible, with the 
moſt intenſe degree of heat, and 
reverberated for ſome hours, till 
it have acquired a preeniſh 'or 
blue colour. Y 


Sore | No 

Tus white and red ſorts of tar- 
tar are equally fit for the purpoſe 
of making fixt ſalt; the only dif- 
ference is, that the white affords a 
ſomewhat larger quantity than the 


other; from ſixteen ouncès of this 


ſort, upwards of four ounces of fixt 
alkaline ſalt may be obtained. 
The uſe of the paper is to prevent 
the ſmaller pieces of the tartar from 
dropping down into the aſh-hole, 
through the interſtices of the coals, . 
upon firſt injecting it into the fur- 
nace. | | 

The calcination of.the ſalt (if 
the tartar was ſufficiently burnt at 
firſt) does not increaſe its ſtrength, 
ſo much as is ſuppoſed : nor is the 
greemſh, or blue colour, any cer- 
tain mark either of its ſtrength, or 
expoſed 
to a vehement fire: for if the cru- 
cible be perfectly clean, cloſe co 
vered, and has ſtood the fire without 


cracking, the ſalt wil! turn out 


white, though kept melted and re- 


verberated ever ſo long; whilſt, on 


the other hand, a ſlight crack hap- 

pening in the crucible, or a ſpark 

of coal falling in, ſhall in a few 
1 minutes 


424 
minutes give the ſalt the colour 
admired. The colour, in effect, is 
a mark rather of its containing 
ſome inflammable matter, than of 
its ſtrength, 


Tais falt has a pungent fiery 
taſte; and occaſions in the mouth 
'a kind of urinous flavour, proba- 
bly from a reſolution which it pro- 
duces in the ſaliva. It readily 
diſſolves in water, and deliquiates 


In the air, but is not ated upon, 


by gure vinous ſpirits. Inſtead of 
being diſſolved by vinous ſpirits, 
if a ſaturated ſolution of it in wa- 
ter be dropt into the pure ſpirit, 


it will not mix therewith, but fall 


diſtin&t to the bottom; if water 
be mixed with the ſpirit, the ad- 
dition of fixt alkaline ſalt will im- 
bibe the water, and form with it, 
as in the other caſe, a diſtinct fluid 
at the bottom. This property af- 
fords a commodious method of 
dephlegmating vinous ſpirits, or 
ſeparating their watery part, as we 
have already ſeen. | 

Salt of tartar, or ſolutions of it 
in water, raiſe an efferveſcence on 
the admixture of acid liquors, and 
deſtroy their acidity, the alkali and 
acid uniting together into a com- 
pound of new qualities, called neu- 
tral. Earthy ſubſtances, and moſt 
metallic bodies, previouſly diſſoly- 
ed in the acid, are precipitated 
from it by the alkali. The alka- 
line ſalt changes the colours of the 
blue flowers of plants, or their in- 
fuſions, to a green. It has the ſame 
effect on the bright red flowers, and 
on the colourleſs infuſions of white 
ones; but in many of the dark red, 
as thoſe of the wild poppy, and of 
the yellow ones, it produces no ſuch 
change. | 

Solutions of this ſalt liquefy all 
the animal juices, except milk: 


** 
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corrode the fleſhy parts into a kind 
of mucous matter; concrete with 
animal fats, and vegetable oils, 
into ſoap; and diſſolve ſulphur 
into a red liquor ; eſpecially if 
aſſiſted by a boiling heat, and 
mingled with quicklime, which 
greatly promotes their activity. 
On pure earths and ſtones, theſe 
liquers have no ſenſible action; 
but if the earth or ſtones be mixed 
with four or five times the weight 
of the dry ſalt, and urged with a 
ſtrong fire, they melt along with 
it, and become afterwards perfect. 
ly ſoluble both in water and by the 
moiſture of the air. With a ſmall. 
er proportion of the ſalt, as an equal 
weight, they run into an indiſſolu- 
ble glaſſy matter. 

he medical virtues of this falt 
are, to attenuate the juices, reſolye 
obſtructions, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions. A dilute- ſolution 
of it, drunk warm in bed, gene. 
rally excites ſweat, If that eva- 
cuation be not favoured, its ſenfi- 
ble operation. is by urine. It 1 
an excellent remedy in coſtive ha- 
bits, eſpecially if a few grains of 
aloes be occaſionally interpoſed ; 
with this advantage above other 
purgatives and laxatives, that when 


the complaint is once removed, it 


is not apt to return. Where aci- 
dities abound in the firſt paſſages, 
this ſalt abſorbs the acid, and unites 
with it, into a mild aperient neutral 
ſalt. As one of its principal ope- 
rations is to render the animal 
fluids more thin, it is obvious, that 
where they are already colliquated, 


as in ſcurvies, and in all putrid 


diſorders in general, this medicine 
is improper. The common doſe ef 
the ſalt is from two or three grains 
to a ſcruple; in ſome circumſtances 
it has been extended to a dram, in 
which caſe it muſt always be largely 
diluted with watery liquors, © 


Sal, 
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SAL ABSINT HII. 
Salt of wormwood. 
_ Eainb. 1 
Let any quantity of wormwood, 
either freſh gathered or mode- 
rately dried, be put into an iron 
pan, and with a gentle fire, re- 
duced into white aſhes. Boil 
theſe with a ſufficient quantity 
of ſpring water, filter the liquor, 
and evaporate it till a dry ſalt be 
left behind. This -proves of a 
brown colour: by repeated ſo- 
lution, filtration, and inſpiſſation, 
it becomes at length pure and 
white, 


Ir is generally expected of a 

brown colour in the ſhops, and di- 

tinguiſhed by this mark from the 

purer alkali of tartar. If required 
to be white, the means above re- 
commended will \ ſcarcely render it. 
ſo; the remains of the oil of the 
plant, on which the brown colour 
depends, not being effectually ſe- 
parable without ſtrong calcination. 

If the aſhes have been fully calcin- 

ed before the affuſion of water, the 

alt will turn out white at once, 
Lond. 

Jet the aſhes of wormwood [with 
which the ſhops are uſually ſup- 
plied from the country] be put 
into an iron pot, or any other 
convenient veſſel, and kept red- 
hot over the fire for ſome hours, 


matter remains may be burnt 
out; then boil the aſhes in wa- 
ter, filter the ley through paper, 
and evaporate it till a dry fal re- 
mains; Which is to be kept in a 
veſſel cloſe ſtopt. | 

Alter the ſame manner a fixt al- 
kaline ſalt may be prepared from 
all thoſe vegetables which yield 
this kind of ſalt [L.] as bean- 
ſtalks, broom, &c. [E.] 


Tas ſalts are obtained to great- 
„advantage from dry plants than 
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in ſuch caſe they afford but a ſmall | 


often ſtirring them that what oily 


| deſcribed in page 427 (under the 


WI 
from green ones; they muſt; not 
however be too dry or too old; for 


quantity of ſalt. The fire ſhould 
be ſo managed, as that the ſubjet 
may burn freely, yet not burſt into 
violent flame. This laſt circum- 
ſtance would greatly leſſen the yield 
of the ſalt; and a very cloſe ſmo- 
thering heat would have this effect 
in a greater degree, Hence the 
aſhes of charcoal ſcarce yield any 
ſalt, whilſt the wood it was made 
from, if burnt at firſt in the open 
air, affords a large quantity. * . 

If the aſhes. be not calcined after 
the burning, a conſiderable portian 
of the oil of the ſubject remains in 
them unconſumed :. and hence the 
ſalt turns out impure, of a brown 
colour, and ſomewhat ſaponaceous. 
Tacheneus, Boerhaave, and others, 
have entertained a very high opi- 
nion of theſe oily ſalts, and endea- 
vour as much as poſſible to retain 
the oil in them. They are never- 
theleſs liable to a great inconve- 
nience, uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength, without promiſing any 
advantage to counterbalance it. If 
the common alkalies be required to 
be made milder and leſs acrimoni- 
ous (which is the only point aimed 
at in the making of theſe medica- 
ted ſalts, as they are called) they 
may be occaſionally rendered ſo by 
ſuitable additions. Pure alkalies, 
united with a certain quantity of 
expreſſed oil, compole (as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter) a perfect ſoap, in 
which the pungent taſte of the al- 
kaline ſalt is totally ſuppreſſed. It 
is obvious, therefore, that on the 
ſame principle the pungency may 
be covered in part, and this pro- 
portionably to the quantity of oily; 
matter combined. But we may 
obtain more elegantly, by a proceſs 


title of Sal alkalinus ſalis marini} 
à perfectly pure white alkaline 
ü . 


* 


0 


— 


ſalt, of all the mildneſs that can be 
The ſhops were formerly bur- 


thened with a great number of theſe 


ſalts, which are now very judici- 


_ ouſly rejected; thoſe here retained 
being abundantly ſufficient to an- 
fwer all the uſeful purpoſes that can 


be expected from theſe kinds of 
preparations. All fixt alkaline ſalts, 
from whatever vegetable they may 
be obtained (thoſe of certain ma- 
rine plants excepted, which partake 
of ſea falt or its alkali) are nearly 
one and the ſame thing, and not 
diſtinguiſhable from 9 other, at 
leaſt in their effect as medicines ; 
and hence the college of London, 
in moſt of the compoſitions where- 
in theſe forts of ſalts are ingred1- 
ents, allow any fixt alkaline falt to 


be ufed. 


Some differences indeed are ob- 


ferved in them as uſually prepared; 


but thefe depend upon the manner 
in which the proceſs for obtaining 
them is conducted, or on ſome fa- 
line matters of a different kind, 
which either pre-exiſted in the ve- 
getable, or were produced in the 
proceſs, remaining mixed with the 
alkali. A variation in the heat by 
which the plant 1s burnt or cal- 
eined, occaſions a difference in the 
acrimony of the produce: the more 


vehement and laſting the fire (to a 


certain degree) the more acrid is 
the falt. The circumſtances of 
uling the aſhes freſh burnt, or after 


they have been long expoſed to the 


air, and of applying the water hot 
or cold to the aſhes, likewiſe make 
a conſiderable variation. By long 
expoſure to the air, even the alka- 


lies that have been made cauſtic by 


quicklime, loſe all the adventitious 
acrimony which they had received 
from that treatment; the chemiſts 
affirm, that they imbibe alſo from 
the air, in a length of time, a por- 
tion of 
(£54 79 


vitriolic acid, by which a 
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part of them ĩs converted into a ney+ 
tral ſalt, the ſame with the zartary; 
vitriolatus of the ſhops ; and it i; 
certain, that ſuch a ſalt is oſten 
found among the aſhes of vegeta. 
bles ; though it does not, perhaps, 
ariſe from that origin. Boiling wa. 


ter takes up this neutral falt from. 


the aſhes; whilſt cold water ex. 
tracts from them only the pure al. 
kaline ſalt, unleſs it be uſed in to 


large a quantity, or ſuffered to ſtand t 
too long upon them. Boiling water | 
diſſolves alſo more than cold, of f 
the oily parts of the ſubject, if any : 
remained unconſumed. To P 
N1TRUM FIXUM, P 
Fit nitre. 

Take of 6 
Powdered nitre, four ounces; : 
Charcoal in powder, five drams, b 
Mix them thoroughly together, by WW .. 
rubbing them in a mortar, and 0 
inject the mixture, by a little ata 1 

ti me, into a red-hot crucible. A th 
deflagration, or a bright flame Wl , 
with a hiſſing noiſe, happens on th 
each injection. The whole quai: n. 
tity being thus deflagrated, con- WW dil 
tinue the fire ſtrong for half a Wl del 
hour. . un 
Nir Rx is compoſed of the con- tall 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, WW c:c 
and a peculiar acid. In this pro- pou 
ceſs, the acid is deſtroyed or chang-W in t 
ed to another nature; and the fe-. to 
maining ſalt proves merely alks-W tin 
line, not different in quality fron the 
the /al tartari, except that a veg. 
minute portion of the nitre gene: rea 
rally remains unchanged ; the fat alle 
is purified by ſolution in water, fl ton 
tration, and evaporation. It may be Warn 
obſerved, that the ſalt receives 10Wriab 
ſenſible addition from the vegetabiMitird 


coal employed for the deflagration 
for the aſhes of charcoal have ver 
little ſaline matter ; and the qual 
tity of charcoal above directed, 
yields only a grain or two of : 7 


Chap. 8. 


Sal ALKALINUS SALIS MARINI. 


Take of OW = 

Cubical nitre (prepared as here- 
after deſcribed in ſect. vi. of 
this chapter) four ounces; 

Charcoal, five drams. © 

Mix and deflagrate as in the pre- 


x ceding proceſs, 
i | 
0 CuB1caL nitre is compoſed of 


the nitrous acid united with the al- 
kaline baſis of ſea ſalt : the acid 
being here ſeparated in the defla- 
gration, that alkali remains nearly 
pure. It poſſeſſes the general pro- 
perties of the foregoing prepara- 
tion; changing blue flowers, green; 
diſolving oils, ſalts, and ſulphur 3 
bringing earths and ſtones into fu- 
fon, and forming with them, ac- 


ns. cording to its quantity, either a vi- 
b treous, or ſoluble compound ; effer- 
and reſcing with acids, precipitating 
ata earths, and metals diſſolved in 
„A then, and uniting with the acid in- 
lame BH ta neutral ſalt. It differs from 
S n tie foregoing alkalies, in being 
Van” u much milder in taſte ; not ſo rea- 
ak dily diſſolving in water; not at all 


leliquiating in the air; eaſily af- 
ſuming, like neutral ſalts, a cryſ- 


falt, each of the common acids, com- 


s pro- N pounds very ſenſibly different, both 
hang- in their form and qualities, from 
he te: thoſe which reſult from the coali- 
alka-W ton of che vegetable alkalies with 
fon de reſpective acids. The cryſtals 
a veel this ſalt itſelf are priſmatic, 

ene: greatly reſembling thoſe of the ſalt 
he falt elled / mirabire. (See the ſec- 
ter, il don of neutral ſalts.) Expoſed to a 
may Warm air, they fall into a porous, 
wes wü tiable maſs, and loſe above two- 
getadloWitirds of their weight. 1 NE 
ration , How far this ſalt differs in me- 
ye verſſhlical virtue from the other alkalies, 


* not well known. It apparently 
ollefſes the ſame general virtues ; 


The alkaline ſalt of fea falt. 


talline form; and yielding, with 
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and, as it is far milder, may be 
given in more conſiderable doſes. 


A ſalt of the ſame nature witk 


this, but leſs pure, as containing an 
admixture of the common vegetable 
alkali, is prepared at Alicant, and 
ſome other places, from the aſhes 
of certain marine plants, called 
tali; which plants are ſuppoſed to 
have given riſe to the name allall. 


The ſalt of the kali plants is called 


ſoda or bariglia it has been long 
uſed medicinally in. France, and 1 
now introduced into practice in this 
country ; but the above pure alkali 
extracted from ſea ſalt, is doubtleſs 
preferable to it. | | '* 


LIXIVIUM TARTARI UL. 


Liquamen ſalis tartari, vulgo Ole- 


um tartari per deliquium [Z.] 


% 

Or oil of tartar per deliquium. 
0 Lond. A 
Let tartar, calcined to whiteneſs; 


be ſet in a moiſt place, that it 
may liquefy. e EYE 
| Edinb. EZ 


Put any quantity of ſalt of tartar 
in a flat glaſs diſh, and expoſe it 
to the air, for ſome days, in a 
moiſt place. It will run into a 
liquor, which is either to be fil- 
tered through paper, or ſeparated 
from the feces by decantation.— 
The higher the ſalt has been-cal- 

cined, the more readily will it 
relent in the air. | © B 


Tux ſalutions of fixt alkaline 
ſalts, effected by expoſing them to 


a moiſt air, are generally looked 


upon as being purer than thoſe 
made by applying water directly: 
for though the ſalt be repeatedly 
diſſolved in water, filtered and ex- 
ſiccated; yet, on being liquefied by 
the humidity, of the air, it will ſtill 


depoſit 


1 
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depoſit a portion of earthy matter: 
but it muſt be obſerved, that the 
exſiccated ' ſalt leaves always an 


© earthy matter on being diſſolved in 


water, as well as on being deliqui- 
ated in'the air. Whether it leaves 


more in one circumſtance than in 


the other, I have not examined. 
The deliquiated lixivium is ſaid to 
contain nearly one part of alkaline 
falt to three of an aqueous fluid. 
It is indifferent, in regard to the 
lixivium itſelf, whether the white 
athes of tartar, or the ſalt extracted 
from them be ufed: but, as the 
athes leave a much greater quantity 
of earth, the ſeparation of the ley 
proves more troubleſome. 


-- LIXIVIUM SAPONARIUM. 


Soap leys. 

: Lond, 
Take of | 
* Ruſſia pot-aſh, 


Quicklime, each equal weights. 
Gradually ſprinkle on them as much 
Water as will flake the lime; 

then pour on more water, ſtir- 

ring the whole together, that the 
ſalt may be diſſolved: let the ley 
- ſettle, pour it off into another 
veſſel, and, if there be occaſion, 
filter it. A wine pint of this 
ley, meaſured with the greateſt 
exactneſs, ought to weigh juſt 
fixteen ounces troy. If it prove 
- - heavier, for every dram that it 
exceeds this weight, add to each 
: pint of the liquor an ounce and 

a half of water by meaſure : if 

lighter, boil ic till the like quan- 
- tity be waſted, or pour it upon 
- freſh lime and aſhes. 
-.QvycxLIME greatly increaſes 
the ſtrength of alkaline ſalts ; and 
hence this fey is much more acri- 
monious, and acts more powerfully 
as a menſtruum on oils, fats, &c. 
than a ſolution of the pot-aſh alone. 
The lime ſhould be uſed freſh from 


7 


able qualities to it. 


weighed in a narrow-necked: glaſs 
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the kiln; by long keeping, even in 
cloſe veſſels, it loſes much of its 
ſtrength: ſuch ſhould be made 


choice of as is thoroughly burnt or 


calcined, which may be known by 
its comparative lightneſs. 

All the inſtruments employed in 
this proceſs, ſhould be either of 
wood, earthen ware, or glaſs, The 
common metallic ones would he 
corroded by the ley, ſo as either to 
diſcolour, or communicate diſagree. 
If it ſhould be 
needful to filter or ftrain the liquor, 
care muſt be taken that the filter or 
ſtrainer mult be of vegetable mat- 
ter: woollen, filk, and that ſort of 
filtering paper which is made of 
animal ſubltances, are quickly cor- 
roded and diſſolved by it. | 

The liquor is moſt conveniently 


bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the mea. 
ſure of a wine pint may ariſe ſome 
height into its neck ; the place to 
which ic reaches being marked 
with a diamond. A pint of the 
common leys of our ſoft ſoapmakers 
weighs more than ſixteen. ounces, 
It has been found that their ſoap- 
ley will be reduced to the ſtandard 
here propoſed, by mixing it with 
ſomething leſs than an equal mes. 
ſure of water. 7 


LAPIS SEPTICUS, ſeu CAUT E- 
- RIUM POTENTIALE. 
The ſeptic ſtone, or potential 

cauterꝛ. 
| Edinb. 
Take of Pot-aſn, 1 
Quicklime, each equi 
parts; | | 
Water, three times tie 
weight of both. 

Macerate for two days, occaſionally 

\ ſtirring them, then filter the le), 
and evaporate it to dryneſs. Put 
the dry maſs into a crucible, and 
urge it with a ſtrong fire, till 1 
flow like oil: then pour it x 

| u 


B 
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upon a flat plate made hot; and, 
while the matter continues ſoft, 
cut it into pieces of a proper 
ſize and figure, which are to be 
kept in a glaſs veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


Tx1s preparation is a ſtrong and 
ſudden cauſtic. It has an inconve- 
nience of being apt to liquefy too 
much upon the part to which it is 
applied, ſo that it is not eaſily con- 
fined within the limits in which it 
is intended to operate: and indeed 
me ſuddenneſs of its action depends 
on this diſpoſition to liquefy. 


| CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
FOR TIUS. 

The ſtronger common cauſtic. 
ond. | 


Boil any quantity of the ſoap leys 


part; then, whilſt it continues 
boiling, ſome lime, that has been 
kept for ſeveral months in a glaſs 
veſſel ſtopt with a cork, is tobe 
ſprinkled in by little and little, 
till it has abſorbed all the liquor, 
ſo as to form a kind of paſte; 
which keep for uſe in a veſſel 
very cloſely ſtoppt. 
Hexe the addition of lime in 
ſubſtance renders the preparation 


TE. leſs apt to liquefy than the fore- 
going, and conſequently more ea- 
14 ily confinable within the intended 


A® fixt alkalies are produced in 
the burning of vegetables, 
and remain behind in the aſhes ; 
Ylatile ones are produced by a 
like degree of heat from animal 
ubſtances, and riſe in diſtillation 
dong with the other volatile prin- 


«H 


before deſcribed, to one-fourth ' 


8. EC T. I. 
Volutile alkaline Salts. 


"Þ'e: ; the admiſſion of air, neceſ- 


0 


429 
limits, but proportionably flower in 
its operation. The deſign of keep- 
ing the lime is, that its acrimony 
may be ſomewhat abated; W 
It is obſervable, that both theſe 
cauſtics, and the ſoap leys, that is, 
alkaline ſalts increaſed in their 
power by quicklime, do not effer- 
veſce or emit air bubbles, at leaſt in 
any conſiderable degree, on the ad- 
mixture of acids; though this effer- 
veſcence has been commonly recko: 
ned one of the principal diſtinguiſh · 
ing characters of alkaline ſalts. Ex- 
poſed long to the air, they gradu- 
ally reſume their power of efferveſ- 
cence, and loſe proportionably the 
additional activity which the quick - 
lime had produced in them. 


Cas TIC COMMUNE 


ene 7 
The milder common cauſtic. 

1 Lend. ls 
Taker inte , 5 
Freſh: quicklime, „ 


Soft ſoap, of each equal parts. 
Mix them well together; at the time 


of caſing, 123d ui TOR 


TuIs cauſtic, notwithſtanding 


the lime be uſed freſh, proves much 


milder than the former ; the acri-, 


mony of the ſalt being here cover- 


ed by the oil and tallow, by which 
it is reduced into ſoap. 145 


ſary for the production of the for- 
mer, is not needful for the latter. 
Theſe ſalts are obtainable alſo from 
ſome vegetable matters; and from 
vegetable and animal ſoot. 1 (þ 
a ſtrong fire be requiſite. for their 
production, yet, when once com- 
pletely formed, they-are diſſipated 

; by 


430 
by the gentleſt warmth : in diſtil- 
Jation, they riſe ſooner than the 
moſt highly rectified ſpirit of wine. 
They are produced in urine, by 
putrefaction, without fire; and with- 
out fire alſo they exhale from it. 


SPIRITUS, SAL, et OLEUM 
CoORNU CERVI. 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil! of hartſborn. 


ond. 


Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn by a fire 


"© 8 raiſed almoſt to the 
kKigheſt; a ſpirit, ſalt, and oil will 
aſcend. : 
If the oil be ſeparated, and the 
- Fpirit and ſalt diftilled again to- 
- . gether, with a very gentle heat, 
they will both riſe more pure. 
If this be carefully repeated ſe- 
veral times, the ſalt will become 
exceedingly white, the ſpirit 


Iimpid as water, and of a grate- 


ful odour, | 
The ſalt, ſeparated from the 

ſpirit, and ſublimed firſt from an 

equal weight of pure chalk, and 

- afterwards” from a little rectified 

ſpirit of wine, becomes the ſooner 

ure. | - 

Calcined hartſhorn is generally 

made by burning the horns left 

after this diſtillation. 

After the ſame manner, a 

ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be ob- 
tained from every kind of animal 
ſubſtance. . 

| Edinb. 

Put pieces of hartſhorn into a large 
iron pot furniſhed with an earth- 
en head; and having fitted on a 
capacious receiver, and luted the 
junctures, diſtil in an open fire 
gradually increaſed. At firſt a 


phlegm ariſes, then a ſpirit, and 


afterwards a volatile ſalt, accom- 


panied with an oil. The oil that 
comes over firſt is of a yellowiſh 


colour, but, on protracting the 
diſtillation, there ſucceeds a red- 


diſh one verging to black. In the 
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bottom of the iron pot there re. 


mains a black coal, which, being 
burnt to whiteneſs in the open 


air, is called calcined hartſhorn, 


Having poured out of the re. | 


cipient, all the different matten 
which have come over in it, they 
may be ſeparated from one any. 

- ther in the following manner, 
The oil ſeparates from the phlegy 
and ſpirit ia filtration: the two 
latter will paſs through, and the 
oil remain on the filter. Te 
1 may be ſeparated from 
the ſpirit by diſtillation in a tall 
veſſel, with a gentle heat: the 
ſpirit will come over into-the te. 
cipient, and the phlegm remain 
at the bottom of the diftilling 
veſſel. | — 

The ſpirit may be divided intd 

a volatile ſalt and -phlegm by 
diſtilling it in a very tall and 
narrow cucurbit ; the ſalt wil 
ariſe, and adhere to the head in 
dry form; the phlegm remain: 
ing behind. ; 10 
The falt may be freed from the 
oil, by ſabliming it from twice 
its quantity of pot-aſh ; for the 
oil is kept down by the pot-alh, 
whilſt the ſalt riſes. 
The ſpirit alſo is rendered 
purer, by adding, to every pit, 
two ounces of pot-aſh, and dif 
tilling in a glaſs retort. 
The remaining pot-aſh may be 
again purified for uſe, by cal- 
cining it in an open fire, ſo ast0 
burn out the oil it had abſorbed 
from the ſalt or ſpirit. 

A ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be 
obtained in the ſame mann 
from all the ſolid parts of an- 
mal | | 


TER wholeſale dealers have very! 


large pots for the diſtillation 
hartſhorn, with earthen heads ab 
moſt like thoſe of the common ſtill 
For receivers, they uſe a ar 


6il jars, the months of which are 
luted together; the pipe that comes 
from the head enters the lowermoſt 
jar, through a hole made on pur- 
ſe in its bottom. When a large 
quantity of the ſubjet is to be diſ- 
nlled, it is cuſtomary to continue 
the operation for ſeveral days ſac- 
ceſively 3 only unluting the head 
accafionally, to put in freſh ma- 
terials. HER LO 
When only a ſmall; quantity of 
ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, à common 
von pot, ſuch. as is uſually fixed in 
and furnaces, may be employed; 
m iron head being fitted. to it. 


The receiver ought to be large, and 


2 glaſs, or rather tin adopter, in- 
ſerted betwixt it and the pipe of 
the bead. et 236 

The diſtilling veſſel being charg- 
d with pieces of the horn, a mo- 
tate fire is applied, which is flow- 
h increaſed, and raiſed at length 
umoſt to the utmoſt degree. At 


i, a phlegmatic liquor ariſes; 
rde quantity of which will be leſs 


greater, according as the horns 


the rere more or leſs dry: this is ſuc- 
ice Wieeeded by the ſalt and oil. The 
the at at firſt diſſolves, as it comes 


ms what is called-ſpirit; When 


under of the ſalt concretes in a 
lid form tothe ſides of the recipient. 


the ſalt ſolid and undiſſolved; 
e phlegm ſhould be removed as 
Mm as the ſalt begins to ariſe, 
lich may be known by the ap- 
rarance of white fumes: and, that 
Ws may be done the more commo- 
ay, the receiver ſhould be left 
abi: rluted, till this firſt 
Ws which now ariſe, ſometimes 
verſ e with ſuch vehemence, as to 
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"ent this accident, it is conve- 
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ner, in the phlegm, and thus 


de phlegm is ſaturated, the re- 


{it be required to have the whole 


part of the 
ceſs be finiſhed. . The white va- 


at to have a ſmall hole in the 


2 2 ; 


Tutingy which may be oceaffonally. 


ſtopt with a wooden pep, or opened, 
as the operator ſhall find proper. 
After the ſalt has alf arifen, a thick, 
dark coloured. oil comes over: the 
proeeſs is now to be diſcontinued, 
and the veſſels, when grown cold, 
unfated .. £92 ae 
All the liquid matters being 
poured out of the receiver, the ſs 
which remains adhering to its fides | 
is to be wathed out with a little 
water, and added to the reſt. It is 
convenient to let the whole ftand 
for a few hours, that the oil may 
the better diſengage jitſelf from the 


liquor, ſo as to be” firſt ſeparace® 


by a fannel, and afterwards more 
perfectly by- filtration through wet- 
ted paper. The falt and ſpirits are 
then to be further purified, as before. 
%% . ne nu 
The ſpirit of hartſhorn met witk 
in the ſhops, is extremely precari- 
ous in point of ftrength'; the quan- 
tity of ſalt contained in it (on Which 
its efficacy depends) varying ac- 
cording as the diſtillation, in rec- 
tifying it, is continued for a longer 
or ſhorter time. If, after the vola- 
tile ſalt has ariſen, ſo much of the 
phlegm or watery part be driven 
over after it, as is juſt ſufficient to 
diſſolve it, the ſpirit will be fally 
ſaturated, and as ſtrong as it can he 
made. If the proceſs . not at this 
inſtant ſtopt, the phlegm, continu- 


ing to-ariſe, muſt render the ſpirit 


continually weaker and weaker.. 
The diſtillation rherefore ought to 
be diſcontinued at this period; of” 
rather whilſt ſome of the ſale ſtill 
remains undiffolved. The ſpirit” 
will thus prove always equal; and 
the buyer be furniſhed with a cer- 
tain criterion of its ſtrength. Very. 


few have taken any notice of the 


above- mentioned inconvenience of 


dn aw off or burſt the receiver. To, theſe kinds of ſpirits ; and the re- 


medy is firſt hinted in the Pharma- 
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the ſpirit is eaſily judged of from 
its clearneſs and grateful odour. 


5 Vor Ar ITE alkaline ſalts, and 
their ſolutions called ſpirits, agree, 
in many reſpects, with fixt alkalies 


and their ſolutions or leys; as in 


changing the colour of blue flowers 
to a green; efferveſcing with and 
neutraliſing acids; liquefying the 
animal juices, and corroding the 
fleſhy parts, ſo as, when applied to 
the ſkin, and prevented from ex- 
haling by a proper covering, to act 
as cauſtics ; and diſſolving oils, and 
ſulphur, though leſs readily than 
the fixed alkalies, on account, pro- 
bably, of their not being able to 


bear any conſiderable heat, by: 


which their activity might be pro- 
moted. Their principal difference 
from the other alkalies ſeems to 
conſiſt in their volatility. They ex- 
hale or emit pungent vapours, in 
the coldeſt ſtate of the atmoſphere ; 
and by their ſtimulating ſmell they 
prove ſerviceable in languors and 
faintings. Taken internally, they 
diſcover a greater colliquating as 
well as ftimulating power; the 
blood drawn from a vein, after their 
uſe has been continued for ſome 
time, being found to be remarka- 
bly more fluid than before. They 
are likewiſe more diſpoſed to ope- 
rate by perſpiration, and to act on 
the nervous ſyſtem. They are par- 
ticularly uſeful in lethargic caſes; 


in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 


diſorders, and in the languors, head- 
achs, inflations of the ſtomach, fla- 
tulent colics, and other ſymptoms 
Which attend them. They are ge- 
nerally found more ſerviceable to 


aged perſons, and in phlegmatic- 
habits, than in the oppolite circum- 


ſtances. In ſome fevers, particu- 


larly thoſe of the low kind, ac-. 


companied with a cough, hoarſe- 
neſs, redundance of phlegm, and 
ſizineſs of the blood, they are of 


ble of producing diſterent effet 
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great utility; liquefying the viſcd 


u 
juices, raifing'the vis vitæ, and ex. 00 
citing. a ſalutary diaphoreſis; but je 
in putrid fevers, ſcurvies, and el 
wherever the maſs of blood be this t 
and acrimonious, they do harm; of 
As they are more powerful than fr 
the fixt ſalts, © in liquefying firy Wl th 
blood and tenacious humours; kr 
they prove more hurtful, where the WW 
fluids are already in a colliquate( Wl ch 
ſtate. In vernal intermittents, par. WW th 
ticularly thoſe of the ſlow kind; au w! 
where the blood is denſe or i, vel 
they are often the moiſt efficaciouM am: 
remedy. Mr. Biſſet obſerves; nM anc 
his Eſſay on the medical conſtitn-WY thi 
tion of Great Britain, that, thoq ui var 
many caſes occur which will yield not 
to no other medicine than the bark, hay 
he has met with many that ver are 
only ſuppreſſed from time to tine 3s t 
by the bark, but were completely that 
cured by alkaline ſpirits : that the tille 
ſpirits will often carry off vernal 4 K 
termittents, without any previouil the 
evacuation ; but that they are in t. 
nerally more effectual, if a purge bal of th 
premiſed ; and in plethoric ol bung 
inflammatory caſes, or where tio unde 
fever perſonates a remittent, d 
neſection. ; gage 

Theſe ſalts are moſt” comm oli tleſe 
ouſly taken in a liquid form, largely macec 
diluted ; or in that of a bol eat 
which ſhould be made up only u come 
is wanted. The doſe is from" WF hel: 
grain or two to ten or twelve. Tei dot d 
drops of a well-made ſpirit, or fi Noth 
turated ſolution, are reckoned n dit 
contain about a grain of the fal ich 
In intermittents, fifteen or twentw"e cor 
drops of the ſpirit are given in the vi; 


tea-cup full of cold ſpring wate 
and repeated five or fix times! 
each intermiſſion, . - 4 65 


Tus volatile falts and ſpirits pi 
pared from different animal fu 
ſtances, have been ſuppoſed cap? 


upe 
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Chap. 8. Palatile alkaline Salts. 439 1 
upon the human body, and to re- is ſufficient to raiſe a copious fweat.. 
ceive ſpecific virtues from the ſub- By repeated rectifications they loſe 
ject, The falt of vipers has been their offenſiveneſs, and at the ſame 
eſteemed particularly ſerviceable in time become mild in their medici- 2 
the diſorders occaſioned by the bite nal 1 The reftified oils' 
of that animal; and a ſalt drawn may be given to the quantity of 
from the human ſcull, in diſeaſes of twenty or thirty drops, and are ſaid ' 
ue head. But modern practice ac- to be anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, 
nowledges no ſuch different ef- to procure a calm ſleep and gentle 
a {:&s from theſe preparations, and ſweat, without heating or exagi- 
WW chemical experiments have ſhewn tating the body. It is obviouy, 
a their identity. There is indeed, therefore, that the ſalts and ſpirits 
wen not ſufficiently purified, a muſt differ, not only according to 
WT very perceptible difference in the the quantity of oil they contain, but 
ſmell, taſte, degree of pungency, according to the quality of the oil 
and volatility of theſe ſalts; and in itſelf in its different ſtates. AT: 
this ſtate their medicinal virtues The volatile ſalts and ſpirits, as 
vary conſiderably enough to deſerve firſt diſtilled, are of a brown colour, 
notice : but this difference they and a very offenſive ſmell. By re- 
have in common, according as they peated rectification, as directed in 
are more or leſs loaded with oil, not the proceſſes above ſet down, they 
3 they are produced from this or loſe great part of the oil on which 
that animal ſubſtance, As firſt diſ- theſe qualities depend, the ſalt be- 
tilled, they may be looked upon as comes white, the ſpirit limpid as 
a kind of volatile ſoap, in which water, and of a grateful odour ; and 
the oil is the prevailing principle; this is the mark of ſufficient rec- 
in this ſtate, they have much leſs tification. . 
of the proper alkaline acrimony and It has been objected to the re- 
pungency, than when they have peated -reCtification of theſe prepa- 
undergone repeated diſtillations, rations, that, by ſeparating the oil, 
add ſuch other operations as diſen- it renders them ſimilar to the pure 
gage the oil from the ſalt; for, by ſalt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
tlieſe means, they loſe their ſapo- which are procurable at an eafier 
naceous quality, and acquiring rate. But this is by no means the 
greater degrees of acrimony, be- caſe. The intention is not to pu- 


one medicines of a different claſs, rify them wholly from the oil, but 
om rbeſe preparations, therefore, do to ſeparate the groſſer part, and to 
Tei "ot differ near ſo much from one ſubtilize the reſt, ſo as to bring it 
or lu other, as they do from themſelves towards the ſame ſtate as when the 
ied n different ftates of purity, To oil is rectified by itſelf. I have re- a 
je fall hich may be added, that, when peated the rectification of ſpirit of | 


Weconfider them as loaded with oil, hartſhorn twenty times ſucceſſively, 
tte virtues of a diſtilled animal oil and found it ſtill to participate of 
elf are likewiſe to be brought into oil, but of an oil very different from 
tte account. wihat it was in the firſt diſtillation. 
ITheſe oils, as firſt diſtilled, are The rectified oils, in long ** | 
gbly fetid and offenfive, of an ex · ing, become again fetid. The ſalts 
nemely heating quality, and of and ſpirits alſo, however carefully 
* activity, that, according to rectified, ſuffer, in length of time, 
oiiman's account, balf a drop, the ſame change, reſuming their 
lolved in a dram of ſpirit gf wine, original brown colour andilkſmell ; 
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from having diveſted them of oil. 


SPIRIT Us, SAL, et OLEUM 
„ 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of ſoot. 
9225 ond. | 
Diſtil ſoat after the ſame manner as 
directed before for hartſhorn: 
but here more labour is required 
_ torender the ſpirit and ſalt pure. 


Tus volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 
ſoot are, when ſufficiently purified, 
not different in quality from thoſe 
of animal ſubſtances ; though ſome 
have. preferred them in nervous 
complaints, particularly in epilep- 
tic caſes. 


SPIRITUS et SAL VOLATILIS 
© SALIS AMMONIACI. _ 
The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal 

annmoniac. 
3 Lond. 18. 
Take a pound and a half of any fixt 
alkaline ſalt, a pound of ſal am- 
moniac, and four pints of water. 
Diſtil off, with a gentle heat, two 
pints of ſpirit. 
The volatile ſalt is made from 
a pound of ſal ammoniac mixed 
. with two pounds of pure chalk, 
and ſet to ſublime in a retort, 
with a ſtrong fire. 


Edinb. 

Take equal parts of ſal ammoniac 
and falt of tartar : grind them 
ſeparately to powder, then mix, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
pouring on. gradually as much 
water as will diſſolve the ſalts. 
Diſtil, with a gradual fire, in a 
ſand- bath: the ſalt riſes firſt, 
and concretes in the receiver. 
If the ſalt be wanted in a dry 

- form, remove the receiver, before 
any water come over. Ifa ſpirit be 
wanted, continue the diſtillation, 
till ſo much water have ariſen as 


0 


* 


a proof that the rectification is far 


is ſufficient to diſſolve the ſalt, | 
taking care to protract it 10 : 
longer. 44 i 
; t 
SAL ammoniac is a neutral ſalt, 
compoſed of volatile alkali and ma- ˖ 
rine acid. In theſe proceſſes, the ; 
acid 1s abſorbed by the fixt alkali or 
chalk ; and the volatile alkali is of $5 
courſe ſet at liberty. ww X 
The fixt alkali begins to ad | 
upon the ſal ammoniac, and extri. by 
cates a pungent urinous odour, as he 
ſoon as they are mixed, Hence * 
it is moſt convenient not to mix T 
them till put into the diſtilling ve. c 
ſel: the two ſalts may be diffolyed Ja 
ſeparately in water, the ſolutions 5 
poured into a retort, and a receiver ke 
immediately fitted on. An equal 
weight of the fixt ſalt is fully, per- am 
haps more than, ſufficient, to ex- me 
tricate all the volatile, * 
Chalk does not begin to act upon tho 
the ſal ammoniac, till a conſiders- ma 
ble heat be applied. Hence theſe ir 
may be without inconvenience, ad i. 
indeed ought to be, thorbughly pre 
mixed together, before they are put Th, 
into the retort, The ſurface of the fam 
mixture may be covered with a lit ing 
tle more powdered chalk, to pre- cal 
vent ſuch particles of the ſal ammo» Wi ing 
niac, as may happen to he upper* Wl com 
moſt, from ſubliming unchanged. Wl dire: 
Though the fire muſt here be much T 
greater than when fixt alkaline ſalt Wl che! 
is uſed, it muſt not be too ſtrong, Wi the f 
nor too ſuddenly raiſed; for, if i ſalt, 
be a part of the chalk (though ofit- Wi con 
ſelf not capable of being elevated Wl the f 
by any degree of heat) it will be car - Whe 
ried up along with the volatile ſalt. WF uſeq 
M. du Hamel experienced the jul- WM duum 
neſs of this obſervation : he relates, Will callec 
in the Memoirs of the French aca- Wl cry}, 
demy of ſciences for the year 1735» to the 
that he frequently found his volatile berea 
falt, when a very ftrong fire WB nay j. 
made uſe of in the ſublimation, tes 
amount to more, ſometimes one half falt, 


more, 
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more, than the weight of the crude 


fal ammoniac employed; and that, 
though it be certain that not three- _ 
fourths of this concrete are pure 


volatile ſalt, the fixt earthy matter, 
thus once volatilized by the alkali, 
aroſe along with it again upon the 
gentleſt reſublimation, diſſolved 
with it in water, and exhaled with 
it in the air. TEN 8 
When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 
and the receiver grown cool, it may 
be taken off, and luted to another 
retort charged with freſh materials. 
This proceſs may be repeated, till 
the recipient appear lined with vo- 
latile ſalt to a conſiderable thick- 
neſs. The veſſel muſt then be bro- 
ken in order to get out the ſalt. 
The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal 


medicines of this kind. They are 
ſomewhat more acrimonious than 
thoſe produced directly from ani- 
mal ſubſtances, which always con- 
tain a portion of the oil of the ſub- 
ject, and receive thence ſome de- 
gree of a ſaponaceous quality. 
Theſe laſt may be reduced to the 
lame degree of purity, by combin- 
Ing them with acids into ammoni- 
acal ſalts; and afterwards recover- 
ing the volatile alkali from theſe 
compounds by the proceſſes before 
directed. 5 | 

The matter which remains in 
the retort, after the diſtillation of 
tie ſpirit, and ſublimation of the 
lalt, of ſal ammoniac, is found to 
conſiſt of marine acid united with 
tie fixt alkali or chalk employed. 
When fixt alkaline ſalt has been 
uſed as the intermedium, the reſi- 
duum, or caput mortuum, as it is 
called, yields, on ſolution and 
eryſtallization, a ſalt exactly ſimilar 
to the /piritus ſalis marini coagulatus 
bereafter deſcribed; and hence we 
may judge of the extraordinary vir- 
mes formerly attributed to this 
ft, under the names of Jal antilbyſ. 


ammoniac are the pureſt of all the 


ſal ammoniac with quicklime. - 


effect of the quicklime on the fal 


* — 5 


* 
= 


Fugun, digeſtivum Hlvii, 8&c. 


he caput mortuum of the vola« 
tile ſalt, where chalk is employed 


as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moiſt air, runs into a pungent li- 
quor, which proves nearly the ſame 
with a ſolution of chalk made di- 
retly in the marine acid, 


chalk. If calcined ſhells or other 
animal limes be mingled with ſal 


It is 
called by ſome, oleum crete, oil of 


435 


tericum, antibypochondriacum, febri - 


i 


ammoniac, a maſs will be obtained, 


which likewiſe runs in the air, and 
forms a liquor of the ſame kind, 
This liquor ſeems to be the ſecret 
of ſome pretenders to a diflolvent 


of the calculus. 2 


— 


SPIR1ITUS VOLATILIS causri- 


fie. e 
Volatile cauſtic ſpirit. 


Take of ſal ammoniac, one pound; : 


Quicklime, a pound and a half; 
Water, four pints, i 


Quench the lime in the water; and, 
having put this mixture into a 


retort, add to it the powdered 
ſalt. Immediately adapt a re- 

cipient, and with a very gentle 
heat draw off two pints. 


Tus ſpirit is commonly called, 


from the intermedium, Spirit ef 


The 


ammoniac, is very different from 
that of the chalk and fixt alkali in 
the foregoing proceſs. Immediate- 
ly on mixture, à very penetrating 
vapour exhales; and, in diſtilla- 
tion, the whole of the volatile ſalt 
ariſes in a liquid form; no part of 
it appearing in a concrete ſtate, 
how gently ſoever the liquor be re- 


diſtilled. This ſpirit is far more 
pungent than the other, both in 


ſmell and taſte; and, like fixt al- 
kalies rendered cauſtic by the ſame 
intermedium, it raiſes no efferveſ- 
cence on the admixture of acids. 
Fiz This 


% 


4. 
This ſpirit is held too acrimo- 
nious for internal. uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed for 
ſmelling toin faintings, &c. though, 
when properly diluted, it may be 
given inwardly with fafety. It is an 
excellent menſtruum for ſome ve- 
etable . ſubſtances, as Peruvian 
2 from which the other ſpirit 
extracts little. 
Some have mixed a quantity of 


this with the officinal ſpirits both of 


ſal ammoniac and of hartſhorn : 
which thus become more pungent, 
ſo as to bear an addition of a con- 
fiderable quantity of water, without 
any danger of diſcovery from the 
taſte or ſmell. This abuſe would 
be prevented, if what has been for- 

merly laid down as a mark of the 
ſtrength of theſe ſpirits (ſome of 
the volatile ſalt remaining undiſ- 
ſolved in them) were complied with. 
It may be detected by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpected ſpirit about 


| S EC I. 
Combination of Alkalies with Oils and inſſammable Spirit. 


SAPO AMYGDALINUS. 
x Almond ſoap. 
4 Lond. 
"TAKE any quantity of freſh- 
drawn oil of almonds, and 


thrice its quantity by meaſure of 
Digeſt 


the foregoing ſoap leys. 
them together in ſuch a heat, 
that they may but juſt boi]. or 
fimmer, and in a few hours they 
will unite : after which, the li- 
quor in boiling will ſoon be- 
come ropy, and in good meaſure 
tranſparent: a little of it ſuffer- 
ed to cool, will appear like jelly. 
When this happens, throw in by 
little and little ſome common 
Falt, till the boiling liquor loſe 
its ropineſs; and continue the 
coctien, till, on receiving ſome 
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one-fourth its uanti y or mor 
rectified ſpirit of mo f which 15 
the volatile ſpirit be genuine, wil 
ecipitate a part of its volatile ſalt 
but occaſions no viſible ſeparation 
or change in the cauſtic ſpirit, g 
in thoſe which are ſophiſticated with 
It. 1 
Others have ſubſtituted for the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a ſolution of 
crude ſal ammoniac and fixt alka. 
line ſalt mixed together. Thi 
mixture depoſits a Eline matter on 
the addition of ſpirit of wine, like 
the genuine ſpirit 3 from which 
however it may be diſtinguiſhed, 
as the ſalt, thus ſeparated, is not a 
volatile alkaline, but a fixt nent] 
ſalt, The abuſe may be more re 
dily detected by a drop or two of 
ſolution of ſilver made in aqua-for: 
tis; which will produce no change 
in the appearance of the true ſpiit, 
but will render the counterfeit tur 
bid and milky, er 


drops on a tile, the ſoap is found 
to coagulate, and the water freely 
ſeparates from it. The fire being 
then removed, the ſoap will gu- 
dually riſe to the ſurface of the 
liquor. Take it off before it 
grows cold, and put it into 4 
wooden mould or frame, which 
has a cloth for its bottom: at 
terwards take out the ſoap, and 
ſet it by till ſufficiently dried. 
After the ſame manner, a ſoap maj 
likewiſe be made with oil olive; 
but the pureſt oil muſt be uſed, 
that the ſoap may be as little un- 
grateful as poſſible either to the 
palate or ſtomach. 


Tr1s proceſsis ſofull 7 deſcribed, 
as to render any further directions 
| / unneceſſary 
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Chap. 8. Combinat 
enneceſſary. ., The general virtues 
of ſoaps have been already deliver- 
ed, That prepared after this man- 
ner is not diFereht in quality from 
the hard ſort before mentioned. 
The ſtrength of ſoaps varies conſi- 
derably with their age, and the 
manner in which they; have been 
kept. Freſh ſoap, though appa- 
rently, of a good conſiſtence, loſes, 
upon being thoroughly dried, near 
one-third of its weight ; the whole 
of which loſs is mere water; a cir- 
cumſtance to be particularly attend- 
ed to, in the exhibition of this me- 
done ES: | r 

Soap is decompounded (or the 
alkaline ſalt and oil, of which it 
is compoſed, ſeparated from one 
another) by all acids; and hence 
it does not lather with waters that 
contain any acid unneutralized. In 
pure water, it diſſolves into a milky 
liquor, which, on dropping in fome 
oil of vitriol, forms a kind of coa- 
ulum. On adding more of the 
acid, the liquor becomes clear, the 
oil of the ſoap riſes to the ſarface, 
its alkali uniting with the acid, 
and forming ſaline concretions at 
the bottom. The oil, carefully 
collected, proves remarkably purer 
than when it firſt entered the com- 
polition of the ſoap ; and, like the 
eſſential bils of vegetables, diſſolves 
in ſpirit of wine: it may poſſibly 
de applicable to ſome uſeful pur- 
poſes, as it ſeems to be freed from 
its groſſer matter, extremely pure, 
and is void of the pungency of eſ- 
ſential oils. | | 

It follows from the above experi- 
ments, that no kind of acid ought 
to de uſed along with ſoap; all 
acids abſorbing the alkaline ſalt of 
the ſoap from the oil. Neutral ſalts 
have not this effect, their acid be- 
ing already ſatiated with an alkali : 
but ſalts compoſed of an acid and 
an earthy or metallic body, as the 
purging bitter ſalt, vitriol, &c. de- 
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_ uſual ways of trial, but ſuf 


that contains either a pure acid, or 


earth or metal, renders the liquor 


"7, | 


ono. 
compound the ſoap equally with 
pure acids ; acids quitting an earth 
or metal, to unite with an alkali 
brought in contact with them. 
Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but in 
ſmall quantity, in pure ſpirit of 
wine : it is obſervable of this falu- 
tion, that, if expoſed to a depree of 
cold, a very little greater than that 
in which water begins to freeze, it 
congeals into a ſolid pellucid maſs. + 
be menſtruum which diffolves 
ſoap moſt perfectly, and in greateſt 
uantity, is a pure proof ſpirit, 
The common proof ſpirits have a 
ſlight acidity, not indeed diſtin- 
guiſhable by the tafte _ the 
ent to 
give ſomewhat of a milky hue to 
olutions of ſoap made. in them. 
This may be corrected by the addi- 
tion of a little alkaline ſalt. Mr. 
Geoffroy obſerves, in the Memoirs 
of the French academy, that twen= 
ty-eight parts of good proof ſpirit, 
with the addition of one part 'of 
ſalt of kali, will diſſolve ten parts 
of good hard ſoap into a perfectly 
limpid liquor. The common al- 
kaline falts, às that of tartar, an- 
ſwer equally in this reſpe& with 
that of kali ; but the latter, being 
much leſs acrimonious, ſeems pre- 
ferable, where the ſolution is in- 
tended for medicinal uſe. 
This facility of the decompoſi- 
tion of ſoap by acids, renders it an 
uſeful criterion of low degrees, of 
unneutralized acidity in waters, &c. 
The limpid ſolution of ſoap in 
proof fpirit, dropt into any liquor 


a ſalt compoſed of an acid, with an 


immediately milky, more or leſs, 

in proportion to the quantiges _ 
with which it is impregnatet. 

SarOo rukiricAx us. 

Purified ſoap.” . 

Slice one pound of dry, hard, Ge. 

Ff 3 5 noa, 


— * 
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noa, Alicant, or any other oil- 


ſoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, 


and pour updn it two gallons of 


reQihed ſpirit of wine. Place 
the veſſel in a water-bath, and 


apply ſuch a degree of heat as 
may make the ſpirit boil, when 
it will ſoon diſſolve the ſoap. 
Leet the veſſel ſtand cloſe covered, 
. In a warm place, till the liquor 
grow perfectly clear; if any 
oily matter ſwim upon the ſur- 


face, carefully ſcum it off. Then 


_. decant . the Jlimpid liquor from 


the feces, and diſtil off from it 


all the ſpirit that will ariſe in 
the heat of a water-bath. Ex- 
poſe the remainder to a dry air 
for a few days, and it will be- 


come a white, opake, and ſome- 


What friable maſs. Prat. chem. 


'Soar thus purified has little or 


Pharmaceutical. Pr, 


Tr1s tedious. proceſs, which is 
taken from a former edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, might 
be finiſhed in a very little time, by 
duly attending to a circumſtance 
which our chemiſts, and the phar- 
maceutical writers, have in general 
overlooked; and which many have 
ſuppoſed to be a means even of 
preventing ſucceſs. If the oil be 
poured upon the pulverized ſalt 
whilſt very hot, they will imme. 
diately unite, with a hiſſing noiſe; 
and, by rubbing for a few minutes 
in a hot mortar, form a truly ſapo- 
naceous maſs, the medicine here 
intended. If the ſalt be ſuffered to 
grow cold before the addition of 
the oil, it is ſcarce poſſible to unite 
them, as the committee of the Lon- 
don college obſerves, without the 
addition of a little water, which in 
this caſe promotes the effect. The 


no ſmell, and proves, upon exa- 
mination, not in any degree acri- 
monious, but quite. mild and ſoft, 
and conſequently well fitted for me- 
dicinal purpoſes. _ 


regular, uniform motion above te. 
commended, does not anſwer ſo 
well as agitation or rubbing in a 
mortar ; the different degrees of 
centrifugal force which the-oil and 
ſalt acquire when moved circularly, 


Take any 


SAPO TARTAREUS., 

Soap of tartar. 

any quantity of ſalt of tar- 
tar, very well calcined, and re- 


_ duced into powder whilſt hot. 


Immediately pour upon it, in a 
broad glaſs veſſel, twice its quan- 


— 


.. city: 


tending to keep them apart, The 
ſalt does not retain ſo much of the 
oil as might be expected ; far the 
greateſt part of this volatile fluid 
being diſſipated in the process. 
Mr. Baume relates, in his Mail 
de chemie, that experiments have 


time a great ſecret in the hands N 
| 8 


tity of oil of turpentine: and convinced him the ſoap confilts of Tat 
let them ſtand together in a cel- only the reſinous part of the, oll ? 

lar for ſome weeks, till the oil united with the alkali ; that the 
has penetrated the ſalt : then more fluid and well rectified the 2 

add more oil by degrees, till the oil is, the leſs ſoap is obtained; 'S 
ſalt have abſorbed thrice its own and that, by adding a little turpen- - 

quantity, and both appear united tine in ſubſtance to the mixture, 0 
. Into a ſoap; which, if the matter the preparation is conſiderably ac: BA 

be every day ſtirred, will happen celerated. | "Rs | 
in a month or two. The effect This medicine has been greatly Caps 
ſucceeds ſooner, if the contain- celebrated as a diuretic, in nephTi- 

ing veſſel be fixed to the ſail of tic complaints, and as a correctot 

a windmill, or any other machine of certain vegetable ſubſtances, par- Tak. 

that turns round with great velo- ticularly opium ; it was for ſome Sp 


\ 


Chap. ©. Combi 


its firſt preparer, Starkey, under the 


names of philoſophic ſoap, the ve- 


getable corrector, &c. Its virtues, 
however, have not been ſufficiently 
warranted by experience; nor does 
the preſent practice pay any regard 
to it. Accordingly both the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges have 
rejected it at a late reformation of 
their pharmathparas. 


LOTIO. SAPONACEA. 
9 Sapenaceens lotion. 
Lund. 
Take of | 
Damaſk roſe water, three quar- 
ters of a pint; 
Oil olive, one quarter of a pint; 
Ley of tartar; half an ounce by 
meaſure. 
Grind the ley of tartar and. the oil 
together, until they unite ; then 
e add the roſe water. 


Tais is deſigned for N 
uſe, as a detergent waſh ; and, like 
er ſoapy liquors, a eee this 
purpoſe very effectually. Where it 
i required to be more deterſive, it 
may be occafionally rendered fo, by. 


the addition of a ſmall quantity of- 


a ſolution of any fixt alkaline ids 1 


LINIMENTUM SAPONA-_ 
e 


Saponaceous liniment. . 
Take of 


Hard Spaniſh ſoap, three ounces; 
Camphor, one ounce. 5 

Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of roſe- 
mary, until it is diſſolved ; 3; then, 
add the camphor. 


BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo OPPODELDOCH. - 
loponaceous balſam, commianly call- 
ed opodeldoc, © 
Fun. / 
Take of 


Spaniſh ſoa, ten ounces z 


"of - Altalies 401th Oils. 


9 * 


ſai 


colics, Jaundices, 4 dc. from twenty 
Ff 4 


1 39 
Camphor, two oun ces: 8 
Eſſential oil of e. 5 
Eſſential oil of origanum, each 

half an ounce; 

Rectified ſpirit of Wine, boar 
„ Bats 2 
Digett the ſoap in the ſpiricof wine, 
with a gentle heat, till it be diſ- 

ſolved ; then add the \camphor 
and the oilz, and ſhake the whole 
well together, that they AER 
| pee fixed, 5 e 

| Tad ecmpenciede} alſo i 176 . 
ployed chieſty for external pur- 
poſes, againſt" rheumatie pains, 
ſprains, -' bruiſes, - and other like 
.complaints. Soap acts to much 
better advantage, when thus ap- 
plied ina quid form, 1 in the 
ſolid one oe * 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM;- 

vulpo BATEANUM..... >. 

Ancuyne balſam, commonly 'called 

Bates s na et bos 
1210  Fainb. " n 1 712 

Tate of Tr Za aher 
White ſoap; two ounces 3 . ve 
Crude opium, half an ounce"; 
Camphor, fix drams ; 


Effential Loi of Femerze ue 


dram,z 
Reified point of wine, eighteen / 


ounces. 


8 Diget the ſpirit. with the ſoap and 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint ; — 


opium, in à gentle ſand-heat, 
for three days : then ſtrain the 


liquor, and add to it the: cam 


phor and eſſential oil. 4 81 

Tris compoſition i is greatly ce com- 
mended for allaying pains, and is 
to have been ſometimes uſed 
with benefit even in the gout; a 
cloth dipt in it being laid on the* 
part. It is ſometimes likewiſe di- 


rected to be taken inwardly, 1 in the 


ſame diſorder, as alſo in nervous 


4 


x I f 


to fifty drops or more; though 
ſurely, in gouty caſes, the uſe of 
opiate medicines requires great cau- 
tion. One grain of opium is con- 
tained in about ninety drops of the 


balſam. 


'LINIMENTUM VOLATILE. 
VDaolatile liniment. 


Take f 
Oil of almonds, one ounce by 

meaſure; 

Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two 

dirams by weight. | 

Stir them together in 

mouthed phial, until they per- 

fectly unite. | 
EPITHEMA VOLATILE. 
Volatile epithem. 
ng! Lond. 

Take of | 
Common turpentine, 

Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each 

equal weights. 

Stir the turpentine in a mortar, 
gradually dropping in the ſpirit, 
until they unite into a white 
mals, 


EMPLASTRUM VOLATILE. 
Volatile plaſter. 
A 
Venice turpentine, 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac, each one 
ounce. | 


Pour the ſpirit gradually into the 


turpentine, ſtirring them dili- 
gently together in a mortar. 


Tu three foregoing are very 
acrid, ſtimulating compoſitions, and 


are principally applied againſt rheu- 


— 


matic. and iſchiadic pains, The 
epithem or plaſter was formerly 
made of a. ſtiffer conſiſtence, and 


more adheſive, by an addition of 


tacamahaca; which is here judi- 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. : 


a wide- | 


ciouſly omitted, fince it prevented 
the application from being ſo expe. 
ditiouſly got off from. the part, a; 
its great- irritating power. made 


ſometimes neceſſary. 


SPIRITUS SALIS /AMMONI. 

ACI DULCIS. ... 

Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
| Lond. 


* 5 0 * "RS 
Take half a pound of any fixt alka. 
line ſalt, four ounces of ſal am. 

moniac, and three pints of proof 
ſpirit of wine. Diſtil off, with z 
gentle heat, a pint and a half; 


Tuis ſpirit has come much into 
eſteem, both as a medicine and a 
menſtruum. It is a ſolution of yo- 
Jatile ſalt in rectified ſpirit of wine; 
for though-proof ſpirit be made uſe 
of, its phlegmatic part does notariſe 
in the diſtillation, and ſerves only 
to facilitate the action of the pure 
ſpirit upon the ammoniacal- ſalt, 
Rettified fpirit of wine does not 
diſſolve volatile alkaline falts by 
ſimple mixture: on the 'contrary, it 
precipitates them, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, when they are pre- 
viouſly diſſolved in water: but by 
the preſent proceſs, a conſiderable 
proportion of the volatile alkali is 
combined with the ſpirit. It might 
perhaps, for ſome purpoſes, be more 


- adviſable, to uſe in this intention 
the volatile ſpirit made with quick- | 
lime : for this may be mixed at | 


once with rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
in .any proportions, without the 
leaft danger of any ſeparation of the 
volatile alkali, | 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 

re 

The volatile fetid ſpirit. 
Laas. 


Take of a | 
Any fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound 
and a half ; 4 N 
Sal ammoniac, one pound ; _ 
| . Po a ſafietida, 
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Aſafcetida, four ounces; , : 

Proof ſpirit of wine, fix pints. 
Draw off, with a gentle heat, five 

pints, | 8 


Tx1s ſpirit is deſigned as an 
antihyſteric, and is undoubtedly a 
very elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, 
impregnated for theſe purpoſes with 
different fetids, have been uſually 
kept in the ſhops. The ingredient 
here made choice of, is the beſt cal- 
culated of any for general uſe, and 
equivalent in virtue to them all, 
The ſpirit is pale when newly diſ- 
tilled, but, acquires a conſiderable 
tinge in keeping, 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 


; AROMATICUS. - 

1 Volatile aromatic ſpirit. 

y Lond, 

e Take of | 

t, Eſſential oil of nutmegs, | 
ot Eſſence of lemons, each two 
Jy drams | 

it Eſſential oil of cloves, half a 
l- dram; 

e. Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
by one quart. LED 
le itil them with a very gentle fire. 
is 

r 21R1TUS VOLATILIS OLEO- 
SUS, vulgo SALINUS 

. AROMATICUS. 


ve, ſaline aromatic ſpirit. 
the _ #ainb. 
the WT Take of 6 3 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
eight ounces; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, one 
dram and an half; | 
Eſſence of lemon-peel, one dram. 
Mix them together, that the oils may 
be diffolved. | 
und | 
| VorArirx falts, thus united 
: by "ith aromatics, are not only more 
(108, 


Take of 


a| Vdatlle oily ſpirit, commonly called 


— 


"MY 


agreeable in flavour, but likewiſe 
more acceptable to the ſtomach, 
and leſs acrimonious, than in their 
pureſtate, Both the foregoing com- 
politions turn out excellent ones, 
provided the oils be good, and the 
diſtillation fkilfully performed. The 
doſe is from five or 1 drops to 
ſixty or more. | 72 5 
Medicines of this kind might 
be prepared extemporaneouſly, by 
dropping any proper eſſential oil 
into the duleified ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, which will readily diſſolve 
the oil without the aſſiſtance of diſ- 
tillation, as in the following com- 
poſitions; in which Jamaica pep- 


per is choſen for the aromatic ma- 


terial, as being a cheap and ſuf- 
ficiently elegant one, and very well 
adapted to general uſe. 


SPIRITUS, VOLATILIS OLEOSUS 
 EXTEMPORANEUS, 
Extemporaneous volatile oily ſpirit. © 
Take of | | 5 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one pint 3 | | 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drams. | | 
Mix them together, that the oil 
may be diſſolved. | 


Org 

Spirit of wine, highly rectified, 

_ Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each half 

a pint; | - 

Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 

two drams. 

Diſſolve the oil in the ſpirit of wine, 
and mix this ſolution with the 

| ſpirit of ſal ammoniac : a white 
coagulum will be immediately 
formed, which, in a warm place, 
ſoon reſolves into a tranſparent 
liquor, depoſiting a quantity of a 
volatile oily ſalt. 8 ; 
By either of theſe methods, a vo- 

latile oily ſpirit may. be made oc- 

caſionally, and adapted, at pleaſure, 

to particular purpoſes, by chuſing 


— 
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an eſſential oil proper for the in- 
tention. Thus in hyſterical diſor- 
ders, where the uterine purgations 
are deficient, a preparation of this 
kind made with the oils of rue, ſa- 
vin, penny-royal, or ſimilar plants, 
proves an uſeful remedy: for weak= 
neſs of the ſtomach, oil of mint may 
be taken; where a cephalic is re- 
" quired, oil of majoram, lavender, 
or roſemary; in coldneſs and 
faintings, oil of cinnamon ; in 
caſes of flatulencies, the oils of ani-- 
feeds and ſweet fennel ſeeds. Theſe 
. Jaft greatly cover che pungency of 
the volatile ſpirit, and render it 
ſupportable to the palate, The 
ſpirits thus made by imple mixture, 
are no wiſe inferior, in medicinal 
efficacy, to thoſe prepared by diſtil- 
lation, though the tinge, which 
they receive from the oil, ma 

render them to fome perſons les 
ſightly, | 
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SPIRITIS VOLATILIS SUCCIN4- 


TUS. - wi 
Succinated volatile ſpirit.” 
Tae 06; 5 85 
Rectiſied oil of amber, from 
twelve to ſixty drops; _ 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce z ee 
Volatile - » He fal ammoni. 
ac prepared with quicklime, 
twelve ounces. 
Mix them together, and diſtil ina 
retort with a moderate fire. 


This compoſition is extremely 
penetrating, and has come into 
eſteem, particularly for ſmelling t 
in lowneſſes and faintings, under the 
name of Eau de luce. It has been 
hitherto brought from France, It 
is not quite limpid, for the oil of 
amber diſſolves only imperfeQly in 
the ſpirit. If the volatile ſpirit be 
not exceedingly ſtrong, ſcarcely any 
of the oil will be imbibed, 


2 


SEC T. 


Acid Spirits. 


SPIRTTUS VITRIOLI tenuis, et 
fortis (oleum dictus E) atque 
COLCOTHAR. | 


IVcok ſpirit, and flrong ſpirit or 


oil, of vitriol, and calcothar. 
Lond. 


ET calcined vitriol be diſtilied 


in earthen veſſels, with a re- 
verberatory fire, for three days 
without intermiſſion. What re- 
mains in the veſſels is called col- 
cothar of vitriol. 

Put the diſtilled liquor into a glaſs 
retort, and place it in a ſand fur- 
nace. The weak ſpirit will come 
over, the ſtrong (improperly tal- 
Jed oil of vitriol) remaining be- 
hind, | 1 


| Edinb. | 
Take any quantity of green vitnol, 
| calcined to a ſlight yellow co- 
lour, and reduced into powder. 
Fill therewith one half of an 
_ earthen retort, place it in a rever- 
beratory furnace, fit on à ver) 
large receiver, and lute well the 
junctures. Then proceed to dil 
tillation, gradually increaling 
the fire to the utmoſt degree, 


which is to be kept up as long a 


any vapours ariſe. 


The phlegm, ſpirit, and oil impro: 
perly ſo called, may be ſeparated 
from each other, by committing 
the whole to diſtillation in à fe- 
tort places in a ſang FO 


The phlegm (Which will be in 
little quantity if the vitriol have 
deen duly calcined) will ariſe 
With- a ſmall degree of heat, and 
the ſpirit with a ſtronger, leaving 
the oil behint. 


Tax vitriol ſhould be calcined 
till it acquire a yellowiſh colour 
inclining to red. If calcined only 
to whiteneſs, as has been commonly 
directed, it will change in the diſ- 
tiling veſſels into a hard compact 
maſs, from which the due quantity of 
acid can never be obtained, though. 
urged with the moſt vehement fire 
for a great length-of time. A re- 
tort is an inconvenient inſtrument 
for performing the diſtillation. It 
requires an extraordinary expence 


of WY of fuel and time to elevate the pon- 
bs derous acid of vitriol, ſo high as 
he the figure of this veſſel demands. 
ay The veſſels uſually employed are 


ſo contrived, that the vapour paſſes 
out laterally, without any aſcent ; 
theſe are called Jong+necks : the 
junctures cf them with the re- 
ceivers may be luted with Wind- 
ſor loam, moiſtened with à ſolu- 
ton of any fixt alkaline ſalt, and 
then beaten up with a ſmall quan- 
tity of horſe dung, If the fire be 
luficiently ſtrong, the diſtillation 


ol, vill be finiſhed in much leſs than 


C0- Uh tiree days, though vapours will not 

der. Wl ceaſe to appear long after this 
an period. When the proceſs has been 
ver. continued for a certain time, which 
ver] i boerbaave limits to eighteen hours, 
Uwes the ſpirit chat ariſes will not pay 
> dil- Bl the expence. Regard however mult 
aling had herein to the ſize of the 
gree, Bl furnace, the quantity of vitriol in 
ng each diſtilling veſſel, and the de- 
bree of heat employed. Thoſe who 

pro, bike this commodity in quantity, 
arated continue the operation no longer 
itting g wan till the fumes which iſſue from 
a fle long-necks, at the greateſt diſ- 

mace ace from the fire, begin to leſſen, 


, 


eren 
4 


5 443 
and the recipients grow ſomewhat 
clears: :: GK + | 
This proceſs is not practicable 
to advantage without a very large 
apparatus. Hence it is become a 
diſtinct branch of the chemical bu- 
ſineſs; and conſiderable works have 
been erected for it, in ſuch parts 
of the kingdom as fuel can be 
moſt eahly procured in; ſome of 
the furnaces are ſo large as to con- 
tain a hundred earthen long-necks, 
or diſtilling veſſels, at once. The 
metallic part of the vitriol, or-col- 
cothar, which remains after the 
diſtillation, is ground down in 
mills, edulcorated with water, and 
employed as a-pigment. In medi- 
cal virtue, it is not different from 
ſome of the calces of iron, to be 
ſpoken of hereafter. 2 

The acid ſpirit, as it ariſes in the 
firſt diſtillation, appears of a dark 
or bſackiſh colour, and contains 
a ' conſiderable portion of phlegm. 
In the ſecond diſtillation, the 
phlegmatic parts ariſe firſt, toge- 
ther with the lighter acid, which 
are kept apart, under the name of 
weak ſpirit. At the ſame time, the 
remaining ſtrong ſpirit, or oil as it 
is called, loſes its black colour, 
and becomes clear; and this is the 
uſual mark for diſcontinuing the 
diſtillation. Methods of further 
purifying this acid for the nicer . 
uſes, are deſcribed in Practical Che- 
miſtry. „„ 

The ſpirit of vitriol is the moſt 
ponderous of all the liquids we 
are acquainted with; and the 
moſt powerful of the acids. If 
any other acid be united with a 
fixt alkaline ſalt or earth; upon 
the addition of the vitriolic, ſuch 
acid Will be diſlodged,” and ariſe 
on applying a moderate heat, leav- 
ing the vitriolic in poſleflion of 
the alkali ; though without this 
addition, it would not yield to the 
moſt vehement fire, Mixt with 

5 water, 


— 


— 
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water, it inſtantly conceives great 
heat, inſomuch that glaſs veſſels 
are apt to crack from the mixture, 
unleſs it be very ſlowly performed. 


Expoſed to the air, it imbibes 


moiſture, and ſoon acquires a nota- 
ble increaſe of weight. In me- 
dicine, it is employed chiefly as 
fubſervient to other preparations. 
It is likewiſe not nufjoqtently 
mixed with juleps and the like, in 
ſuch quantity as will be ſufficient 
to give the liquor an agreeable 
tartnefs in the intentions of a cool- 
ing antiſeptic, reſtrigent, and ſto- 
machic. "= 
SPIRITUS SULPHURIS 

4 r campanam. 

irit (commonly called Oil) of ſul- 
* pbur by the bell. | 
, | Lond, 

Let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, un- 
der a glaſs veſſel fitted for this 
uſe, called a bell : and let the 
acid ſpirit, which trickles down 
from the ſides of the bell, be re- 
ceived in a glaſs diſh placed un- 
derneath. 

Edinb. | 
Take any quantity of ſulphur ; 
melt it in an earthen diſh, and 
dip into it twiſted trips of linen, 
fo as to form a ſulphurated 
match. Faſten this in the mouth 
of a vial, which is to be ſet in 
the bottom of a glaſs or earthen 
diſh, in a moiſt place ſcreened 
from the wind. Then kindle 
the ſulphur with a red hot iron ; 
and hang over it a glaſs bell, at 
| ſuch a diſtance that the flame 
may not touch it. The vapour 
of the ſulphur will condenſe in 
the bell by the cold, and drop 
down from its ſides, like water, 
into the veſſel placed underneath. 
Tux glaſs uſually employed for 
this purpoſe by the chemiſts differs 
conſiderably from the bell ſhape. 


Its belly is ſpherical, and has a rim 


at the bottom turned inwards 3 Wt 
little; the upper part ends in a Wl ”; 
long open ſtem: a large receiver, WI * 
with a hole cut in its bottom, zud dhe 
a long tube inſerted into in ne 
mouth, would anſwer as well. II ke 
the ſulphur happen to burn dull, W 
the glaſs is taken off, and the mat- ful 
ter ſtirred with an iron wire, o« Wl 
clean tobacco-pipe : as it conſumes, de 
freſh quantities are ſupplied, till all - 
the ſulphur deſigned for this uſe be Bl . 
burnt. The condenſation of the Pa 
fumes depends in great meaſure up- Fe 
on their imbibing aqueous moiſture: Wl © 
hence in wet weather, or a dam th 
place, the operation ſucceeds bek, 
In dry weather, it is cuſtomary to Wl ® 
moiſten the bell, by ſaſpending it Wl © 
for a little time over the ſteam of 1 
boiling water. | | le 
This proceſs is ſufficiently trou- ſp 
bleſome, and the yield of acid ſpi- ay 
rit obtained by it extremely ſmall; Wl * 
greateſt part of the fumes eſcaping pb 
_ the Air, partly at the bottom, 7 
and partly through the upper ap 
ture ef the well.” N 2 
Several contrivances have beet a 
made for preventing theſe incon- of 
veniences. One of the beſt com- | 
monly known, is that deſcribed in 10 
vol. 5. art. 14. of the Edinburg Wl 
eſſays. Inſtead of the bell, a large 5 
retort 15 employed, having a tubu- ry 
lared receiver (with the pipe turned | 8 
uppermoſt) adapted to its neck. 0 
Inſtead of the large aperture in the 2 
bottom of the bell, a ſmall one 4 
is made in the bottom of the re- 4 
tort : and thus by diminiſhing the | 
ue enlarging the capacity i 
of the veſſels, and lengthening the Yi 
paſſage of the fame, a conſiderably E 
larger quantity of the fumes a I * 
detained than in the common in- „it 
ſtruments. : | ble 
This apparatus may be greatly f dir 
improved, by cutting the hole n f br 
the ſide of the retort, and pouring 1 


into the bottom an ounce or two of 
: warm 


: 


Chap. 8. | | 
WW rm water, in the middle of which 
b placed a ſhallow ſtone cup con- 
: taning the ſulphur. The heat of 
1 the burning ſulphur is ſoon com- 
, municated to the water, ſo as to 
keep ĩt continually riſing in ſteam. 
Dich this aqueous vapour, the 
ſumes of the brimſtone are effec- 
tually blended as they aſcend; and 
detained in conſiderable quantity, 
in a much leſs proportion of phlegm 


l than when the common methods are 
% purſued : for here,, the buſineſs of 
7 rectification or dephlegmation is 
# carrying on, at the ſame time that 
, the acid is collecting. 


This affair is capable of being 
much further improved. In the 
common method by the bell, in 
tie moſt favourable circumſtances, 
ſcarce above two drams 'of acid 
ſpirit are obtained from ſixteen 
ounces of ſulphur: by the ſe- 
cond apparatus, an ounce may be 
obtained from the ſame quanti- 
ty; and by the other, about two 


1 ounces. It appears however, from 
85 experiments related by Stahl and 
10 others, that out of ſixteen ounces 


of ſulphur, at leaſt fifteen ounces 
Pre are pure acid, of ſuch ſtrength 
78 25 to require being diluted with 


url above an equal weight of water, 
= to reduce it to the pitch of com- 
15 mon ſpirit of ſulphur. It follows, 


1 therefore, that if we could con- 
eck. rive a method of burning ſalphur, 
ſo as to preſerve all the fumes, we 
might obtain from it much more 
than its own weight, of an acid of 
tte ordinary ſtrength. | 

The acid obtained from ſulphur 
v in all reſpeQs ſimilar to that of 
wtriol, The acid of ſulphur, 
united with iron or copper, forms 
a true vitriol; and the acid of 
vitnol, combined with inflamma- 
le matters, produces ſulphur, not 
iſtinguiſhable from pure common 
brimſtone. The identity of theſe 
acids is well known to ſome parti» 
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e 
cular perſons, who ſupply us with 
almoſt all that is now fold under 
the name of oil of vitriol, prepar- 
ed from the fumes of burning ſul- 
phur. The method by which they 


obtain the acid ſo plentifully, and 


at ſo cheap a rate, from this con- 
crete, which has hitherto yielded 
it ſo ſparingly, differs from the 
proceſſes above deſcribed. Inſtead 
of an open bell, or a retort with 
the mouth open, they uſe, for burn 
ing the ſulphur, very large ſpheri- 
cal glaſs veſſels blown on purpoſe, 
of the ſize of a hogſhead or more, 
with only one aperture, through 


which the ſulphur is introduced, 


and which is afterwards immedi- 
ately cloſed, till the fumes have 
ſubſided and incorporated with the 
vapour of the warm water placed ig 
the lower part of the veſſel. 


' AQUA SULPHURATA. 


Sulphurated water, uſually called . 


gas ſulphuris. 
| Lond, | 
Take a quart of water, and half a 
pound of ſulphur. Let part of 
the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an 
iron ladle, and ſuſpended over 
the water in a cloſe veſſel. As 
ſoon as the fumes ſubſide, ſome 
more of the ſulphur is to be fired 


in the ſame manner; and this re- 


peated till the whole quantity be : 


burnt, 


A convenient way of managing 
this proceſs is, to put. the water 
into a glaſs receiver, placed on its 
fide ; and to have the ladle, con- 
taining the burned ſulphur, fixed 
to a plug, made to go freely into 
the neck of the veſſel, The uſe of 
the plug is.to keep the ladle from 
dipping into the water. The fumes 


which iſſue betwixt it and the 
glaſs may be confined by a cloth 


thrown round the neck. 


* 
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The water is impregnated, in 
this proceſs, with a ſubtile vo- 
latile acid, different in many re- 
ſpects from the foregoing ſpirits 
of ſulphur and of vitriol. The 
acid may likewiſe be obtained in 
the ſame volatile ſtate, both from 
vitriol and ſulphur, without water. 
If the retort or long neck, during 
the diſtillation of oil of vitriol, 
happen to crack in the fire, all 
the acid that riſes afterwards is 
found to be thus volatilized. If 
cloths, moiſtened with a ſolution 


of fixt alkaline ſalt, be ſuſpended 


over burning brimſtone, the acid 
fumes will be imbibed by the al- 
kali, and form with it a neutral 
ſalt. If this neutral ſalt be rubbed 
of from the cloths, and, ſome 
common oil of vitriol poured upon 
it, the volatile acid it had imbibed 
from the ſulphur will be immedi- 
ately extricated again, and may be 
collected by diſtillation. The acid 
proves in all theſe caſes ſo volatile, 
as to diſtil in a heat ſcarcely greater 
than that which the hand can ſup- 
port. It has a pungent ſuffocating 
ſmell, like that of the fumes of burn- 
ing brimſtone, but diſcovers to the 
taſte very little acidity or corroſive- 
neſs. Expoſed for ſome time to 
the air, it loſes theſe properties, and 
becomes a fixt acid, and corroſive, 
like common oil of vitriol. 

The agua ſulphurata is liable to 
* uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength; partly on account of the 
water's being impregnated with a 
greater or leſs quantity of the 
fumes, according as the procels is 
more or leſs ſkilfully managed ; 
and partly on account of the above 
change of the acid from a volatile 
to a fixt ſtate. When newly pre- 
pared, it is highly volatile and pun- 


gent, ſmelling like burning brim- 


ſtone, but in taſte rather bitteriſh 
and aultere than acid: ir Keeping, 
the volatility and ſmell are loſt, and 


the liquor (ſooner or later, accord: 
ing as the air is more or leſs ad: 
mitted to it) becomes in all reſpeqy 
the ſame as water acidulated with 
a little common oil of vitriol. 
This preparation is faid to piye 
relief in fits of the convulſive afth. 
ma. It is taken to the quantity of 
a ſpoonful or half an ounce, two or 
three times a' day, in any ſuitable 
vehicle. V5, 


SPIRITUS NITRI Glauberi. 
Glauber”s / ruby of nitre, 
ond. - 
Take three pounds of nitre, and 
one pound of the ſtrong ſpirit, or 
oil of vitriol. Mix.them cauti- 
ouſly and gradually together, un- 
der a chimney; and then difil, 
at firſt with a gentle, and after 
wards with a ſtronger heat. 


__ Edinb. 

Put two pounds of nitre into a glas 
retort,; and add by deprees one 
pound of oil of vitriol diluted 
with an equal quantity of warn 
water. Diſtil in a ſand heat, 
gradually increaſed, till the mat- 
ter remains dry. | 
This ſpirit is rectified by a ſe- 

cond "diſtillation, with the heat of 

a water-bath, in. a glaſs cucurbit, 

with its head and receiver, The 

phlegm ariſes, leaving the ſpirit 
behind. > | 


| Here the vitriolic acid expels 
that of the nitre, in red corroſme 
vapours, which begin to iſſue im- 
mediately upon mixture, and which 
the operator ought cautiouſly t0 
avoid. A pound of oil of vitro! 
is ſufficient to expel all the acid 
from about two pounds of nitre, 
not from more. Some direct equal 
parts of the two, The ſpirit, in 


either caſe, is in quality the ſame; 
the difference in this reſpect affet- 
ing only the reſiduum. When tuo 


oe 


P 
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parts of nitre are taken to one of 
oil of vitriol, the remaining al- 
kaline baſis of the nitre is com- 
pletely ſaturated with the vitriolic 


falt, the ſame with vitriolated tar- 
tar; as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


nitre in ſubſtance will remain 
blended with this vitriolated falt : 
if leſs nitre, it cannot afford alkal! 
enough to ſaturate the yitriolic acid, 
and the reſiddum will be not a 
neutral ſalt, but a very acid one. 
ln this laſt caſe there is one conve- 
nience; the acid falt being readily 
diſoluble in water, ſo as to be got 


which the others are not. | 

The acid of nitre is next in 
trength to the vitriolic, and diſ- 
lodges all but that from alkaline 
falts or earths. It differs from all 
the other acids in deflagrating 


with inflammable matters. If a 
ab WY dation of *any inflammable ſub- 
a ance, as hartſhorn, &c. in this 
4 acid be ſet to evaporate; as ſoon as 


the matter approaches to dryneſs, 


a violent detonation enſues, The 
a. chicf uſe of this acid is as a men- 
1 lruum for certain minerals, and as 
we he baſis of ſome particular prepa- 
di, one; of which hereafter. It has 
The been given likewiſe diluted with 


ay convenient vehicle, as a diur- 


"wy etic, from ten to fifty drops. 

pel SPIRITUS SALTS MARINI 
ve Glauberi. 

7 Glauber”s ſparit of ſea ſalt. | 
hich | | Lond. : — 
/ 1 Take two pounds of ſea ſalt, and 
trio! the lame quantity of ſtrong ſpi- 
acid nt or oil of vitriol. Dilute the 
ure) acid ſpirit with a pint of water, 
qual and pour this mixture, by little 
t, in and little, on the ſalt under a 
ume; chimney; then diſtil, at firſt 
fe- vith a gentle, and afterwards 
n two with a ſtron ger fire. ? 


9 
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acid, and the reſult is a neutral 


. 


more nitre be uſed, a part of the 


dut without breaking the retort, 
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little and little, one pound of 
oi! of vitriol dilated with an 

equal quantity of warm water. 

Place the retort in ſand; and, 

with a fire gradually increaſed, 

diſti} to dryneſs. This ſpirit is 

rectiſied by a ſecond diſtillation, 

in a glaſs cucurbit, with a head 

and receiver adapted to it; by 

the heat of a water-bath the 

phlegm will ariſe, leaving the 

ſpirit behind, | 


Tk marine acid ariſes, not in 
red fumes like the nitrous, but in 
white ones. The addition of wa- 
ter is more neceſſary here than in 
the foregoing proceſs. The marine 
vapours being ſo volatile, as ſcarce 
to condenſe without ſome adven- 
titious humidity; and hence the 
rectification, directed in the ſecond 
proceſs, does not ſucceed ſo well as 
that of the nitrous acid, a part of. 
the marine ſpirit ariſing along 
with the phlegm. The oil of vi- 
triol is moſt conveniently mixed 
with the water in an earthen or 
ſtone-ware veſſel: for unleſs the 
mixture be made very ſlowly, it 
grows ſo hot as to endanger break=- 
ing a glaſs one, | | 

The ſpirit of ſea falt is the 
weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 


ſtronger than any of the vegetable. 


It requires a greater fire to diſtil it 
than that of nitre, yet is more 
readily diſſipated by the action of 
the air. It is uſed chiefly as a 
menſtruum for the making of other 
preparations. | Sometimes likewiſe 
it is given, properly diluted, as an 
antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and diu- 
retic, from ten to ſixty or ſeventy 
drops. | 5 ; 


o 
1 * ” 
„ 
£7 : 


Put into a glaſs retort two pounds 
of ſea ſalt decrepitated (that is, 
dried over the fire till it ceaſes 
to crackle), and pour thereon, by 


SPIRITUS 


* 


- 


7 


. 


SPIRITUS 6841s. 
alt. 


irit of . 


Take a pound of ſea ſalt thorough- 


ly dried, and three pounds of 
powdered bricks. Mix, and put 
them into an earthen retort, of 
ſuch a ſize that theſe may fill 
only one half of it. Place the 
retort in a reverberatory furnace, 
adapt to it a large receiver, and 
Jute well the junQtures. Let the 
fire be applied at firſt very ſpa- 
ringly, and afterwards increaſed 
by degrees, until all the ſpirits 
be driven over in the form of 
clouds. When the veſſels are 
grown cold, pour out the diſtilled 
Iiquor into a glaſs cucurbit, and 
gently abſtract from it thephlegm, 
which will leave the fpirit pure. 


Ixs T RAD of brickduſt, ſome have 

+ uſed bolar earths and clays. It has 
been ſuppoſed, that theſe ſubſtances 
act by diſcontinuing and dividing 
the particles of the ſalt, ſoas to ena- 
ble the fire to expel the ſpirit. If this 
were true, glaſs or ſand would prove 
equally ſerviceable, and the ſame 
intermedium would anſwer as well 
for anumber of times as at firſt; the 
reverſe of which, experiments ſhew 
to be true. Brick-earth, and other 
ſubſtances of this kind, contain a 
ſmall quantity of vitriolic acid, 
whoſe known property it is to diſ- 
engage the acid of ſea ſalt, and 
which is the only part of them of 
uſe in this proceſs, The quantity 
of ſpirit, therefore, obtained by 
theſe intermedia, is only in propor- 
tion to that of the acid contained 
in them, which is extremely ſmall. 


This has occaſioned ſome to make 


uſe of vitriol, as containing a larger 


quantity of the vitriolic acid. But, 


though vitriol be in this reſpect 

greatly preferable to brickduſt, or 

the argillaceous earths; yet, in 

another, it is found leſs eligible. 

Its metallic part ſo ſtrongly adheres 
0 | 
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to the marine acid, as to keep it 
down after it is ſeparated from its 
baſis, ar elſe ariſes along with it, 
Theſe 
methods therefore of extraQing the 
ſpirit of ſalt have been for fone 
time laid aſide; the foregoing, in 
which the pure vitriolic acid itſelf | 
is uſed, being in all reſpe&s more 


and defiles the product. 


convenient and advantageous, 


AQUA FORTIS, 
| Lond. | 
Take of 4 
Nitre, pt 
Green vitriol uncalcined, each 
three pounds; | 
The ſame vitriol calcined, one 
pound and a half. | 
Mix them well together, and dil. 
til with a very ftrong fire, a; 
long as any red vapour ariſes, 


AQUA FORTIS SIMPLEX, 
Single aquafortis. a 
1 4%, 

Take two parts of vitriol calcined 
to whiteneſs, and one part of 
powdered nitre. Mix them very 
well together, and fill therewith 
an earthen retort to two-thirds; 
then fit on a large receiver, and 
proceed to diſtillation ; which i 
to be performed in the fame 
3 as directed for ſpirit of 

alt. N | 


Tae vitriol here is not liable to 
the inconvenience mentioned in 
the foregoing remark ; it only 0c- 
caſions a greater heat to be neceſſa. 
ry than when the pure vitriolic acid 
is uſed, for the acid of the vitriol 
muſt be extricated before it can af 
on the nitre; the fire, however, 
muſt not be extremely ſtrong, 
otherwiſe ſome of the metallic parts 
of the vitriol will be forced over 
along with the nitrous acid. The 
direction of thoroughly mixing the 


ingredients ought to be well 1 


f 


Chap 8. 


eee 
ad to, for if this be neglected, or 
but ſlightly performed, the due 
uantity of acid will not be obtain- 
ed. The produce of theſe proceſſes 
is a ſpirit of nitre containing as 
much more phlegm, or watery 


moiſture, than Glauber's ſpirit, as 
the vitriol employed in its prepara- 
tion does more than an equivalent 
quantity of oil of vitriol. 


AQUA FORTIS DUPLEX. 
| Double aguafortis. 
Edinb. : 
Take of 2 
Green vitriol calcined to white- 
neſs, 
Clay dried and powdered, 
Powdered nitre, of each equal 
parts, | : 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 
in an earthen retort as above. 


* 


Tais proceſs is an unartful one. 
The clay appears to be of very 
litle uſe, though the contrivers of 


ed the proceſs ſeem, from the reduc- 
of WW tion of the vitriol, to have laid 
ery conſiderable ſtreſs on it. All it can 
ith do is to hinder the melting of the 
ds; alts. It would doubtleſs be better 
and do omit the clay, and increaſe the 
h is WH quantity of the vitriol ; which, in 
une order to make the aquafortis of the 
it e firength here intended, ſhould un- 
dergo a further degree of calcina- 
tion, | | 
e to WWF The great demand which there 
d in bin ſundry buſineſſes for aquafortis 
7 oc- ¶ bs occaſioned the preparation of it 
efla- o become a trade by itſelf, Hence 
acid Wi larger and leſs expenſive inftru- 
itriol ments than thoſe mentioned before, 


ave been contrived. 'The com- 
mon diſtilling veſſel is a large iron 
Pot, with an earthen, or ſtone- 
ware ſtill- head, to which is adapt- 
d a large glaſs globe, or elſe a jar 
made of the ſame kind of clay as 
the head. The workmen are not 
U the trouble either of drying the 


— 


— 
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vitriol, or pounding the nitre, but 
throw them both promiſcuouſly 
into the pot, where the fire ſoon 
liquefies, and mixes them together. 
The aquafortis, prepared after this 
manner, is extremely impure, and 
utterly unfit for many purpoſes, 
ſuch in particular are the ſolution 
of mercury and of ſilver: the vio- 
lence of the fire, employed in the 
operation, never fails to elevate 
ſome of the metallic parts of the 
vitriol ; the nitre is uſed rough or 
unrefined, which containing a por- 
tion of ſea ſalt, ſends over ſome of 
the marine along with the nitrous 
acid; nor are the ingredients free 
from bits of wood, or other vege- 
table matters, which, burning in 
the proceſs, foul the ſpirit with an 
empyreumatic oil, giving it, at the 
ſame time, an high colour. If 
therefore common aquafortis be 
employed in. any medicinal, prepa- 
ration, it ought to be previouſly pu- 
rified ; the moſt effectual method 
of doing which 1s the following. 


COLORLESS 


AQUA FORTIS PURIFICATAs: 
Piuriſſed aquafortis. 

rop into the aquafortis a drop or 
two of ſolution cf filver. If it 
become milky or cloudy, drop 
in a little more of the ſolution, 
till a freſh addition occaſions no 
further change; allowing proper 
intervals for the white matter to 
ſettle, that the effet of a new 
addition may be the better per- 
ceived. Then pour the liquor 
into a glaſs retort, and diſtil in 
ſand-heat to dryneſs, 


D 


Tus milkineſs produced by the 
ſolution of filver 1s a certam mark 
of marine or vitriolic acid in the 
aquafortis; the filver abſorbing 
thoſe acids, and forming with them 
a concrete which the liquor is inca- 
pable of holding diſſolved. If the 

| * be not made at all cloudy 
g | 


* 
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by this ſolution, we may be certain 


of its having been previouſly free 
from the leaſt ad mixture of thoſe 
heterogeneous acids; and, when it 
ceaſes to become milky from a freſh 


addition, we may be equally cer- 


tain, that how. much ſoever it 
might have contained of them at 


firſt, they are now perfectly ſepa- 


mie, | nd 
The ſolution 'of filver is to be 
made in aquafortis already puriked, 
Where this cannot be had, the lit- 
. tle quantity generally ſufficient for 
the preſent purpoſe, may be made 
in the common impure ſort of 
aquafortis, which will be purified 
during the diſſolution itſelf. Put 
a thin bit of filver into a little of 
the aquafortis, and ſet the vial in 
a ſand-heat, If the aquafortis be 
pure, numerous minute bubbles 


will iſſue from the filver on all fides, 


and the metal will gradually diſ- 
Folve without altering the tranſpa- 
rency of the liquor. Bur, if the 
_ *aquafortis contain marine or vitri- 
ohe acid, it will quickly become 
milky, thoſe acids uniting with 
the ſilver, as in the above proceſs, 
as faſt as the nitrous acid diſlolves 
It. As the white matter precipi- 
tates upon, and adheres to, the 
Jurface of the filver, ſo as to im- 
pede the further action of the men- 
ſtruum; the liquor muſt be filtered 
and treated in the ſame manner 
with a bit of freſh filver. If any 


milkineſs ſtill enſue, the operation 
Mult be repeated with another piece 


'of the metal, till all the foreign 
acids be ſeparated, and the ſilver 
is found to diſſolve clear. Good 
aquafortis takes up about half its 
own weight of ſilver. 

The filver may be recovered from 
the white ſettlings, without an 
conſiderable loſs, by the following 
method. | 
Let the matter be thoroughly dried, 
then mixed with a little potaſh, 
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and the mixture made into x 


Tr AT” n 
N : r 


5 
paſte with oil. Put this paſte i © 
into a crucible, ſurrounding i; ( 
every where with a-little more 8 
potaſh, Set the crucible in ; + 
radually 


proper furnace, and 


raiſe the fire ſo as to bring the i 

whole into fuſion. When the | 

crucible is grown cold, a 1 g 
. of fine ſilyer will be found in l 
the bottom. 1 n 
AQUA FORTIS COMPostr,\ ll * 

Compound aquafortis. 
Lond. 5 
Take fixteen ounces of aquaforti, ] 
and one dram of ſea falt. Dil 

them to dryneſs. 

'Ta1s is deſigned as a menſtruun 7 
for quickſilver, for the preparatia | 
of the red mercurial corroive, oil :- 
red precipitate, as it is called; a 
which the marine acid in this con- a 
pound liquor renders of a more 

. ſparkling appearance, and mary 
beautiful to the eye, than wie pat 
made with the nitrous acid alone. 2 

AQUA REGIA. . 

Edinb. 5 

Put an ounce of powdered fal an: f 
moniac into a large cucurbit, and 8 
add to it, by little and little 0 
a time, four ounces of ſpirit 0 F 

nitre, or double aquafortis. I P 

them ſtand together in a ſand T 

heat, till the ſalt be entirely dif tithe 

ſolved. bead 
OT 8 Kind 

Tus glaſs in which the mix, 
is made ſhould be placed under WW... 
chimney (to carry up the offen they 
vapour) and its orifice by no meat large 
ſtopt till the ſalt is perfectly diſſon Aance 
ed, and the fumes ceaſe to ndr: 
with impetuoſity. Theſe cautei nuch 
are extremely neceſſary, if the der; 
ceſs be conducted according te freely 
former directions. But if the Me vi 
ammoniac, finely powdered, „ lent, 

6 


gradual 


5 


| Chap. 8, 
| gradually added. to the acid ſpirit 
p (which ought to be of a middle de- 
gree of ſtrength between ſingle 
e aquafortis and ſtrong ſpirit of ni- 
tre) the ſolution will proceed with - 
out any inconvenience; and may 
e be finiſhed in a reaſonable compaſs 
e of time, provided the mixture be 
8 now and then ſtirred The only 
uſe of aqua regia and the aqua for- 
tis, is as menſtrua for certain mine- 
ral ſubſtances. 


ACETUM DISTILLATUM, 
vel SPIRITUS ACETTI. 
Dijtilled vinegar, or ſpirit of 

vinegar. 
Lond. 
Let vinegar be diſtilled with a gen- 
tle heat as long as the drops fall 
free from an empyreuma. 


comes over firſt be thrown away, 
the reſt will be the ſtronger. 


Edinb. 5 
Put any quantity of the beſt vine- 
gar into a large, ſhallow, glaſs 
veſſel, and with a gentle heat, 
in a ſand bath, evaporate about 
one-fourth part of it: then diſ- 
til the remainder in an alembic, 
with a glaſs head, gradually in- 
creaſing the fire, as long as the 
ſpirit comes off clear. 
Tals proceſs may be performed 
ther in a common ſtill with its 
head, or in a retort. The better 
kinds of wine vinegar ſhould be 
made vſe of: thoſe prepared from 
malt liquors, however fine and clear 
they may ſeem to be, contain a 
large quantity of a viſcous ſub- 
ace, as appears from the ſlimineſs 
and ropineſs to which they are very 
nuch ſubject; this not only hin- 
ers the acid parts from ariſing 
heely, but likewiſe is apt to make 
the vinegar boil over into the reci- 
nent, and at the ſame time dif 


Acid Spirits. 


If ſome part of the ſpirit which 
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poſes it to receive a diſagreeable 
impreſſion from the fire. And in- 
deed, with the beſt kind of vinegar, 
if the diſtillation be carried. on to 
any great length, it is extremely 
difficult to avoid an empyreuma. 
The beſt method of preventing this 
inconvenience is, if a retort be 
made uſe of, to place the ſand but 
a little way up its ſides, and when 
ſomewhat more than half the li- 
quor is come over, to pour on the 
remainder a quantity of freſh vine- 
gar, equal to that of the liquor 

rawn off. This may be repeated 
three or four times; the vinegar 
ſupplied at each time being pre- 
viouſly made hot. The addition 
of cold liquor would not only pro- 
long the operation, but alſo endan- 
ger breaking the retort. 
common ſtill be employed, it ſhould 
likewiſe be occaſionally ſupplied 
with freſh vinegar, in proportion 
as the ſpirit runs off; and this con- 
tinued, until the proceſs can be 
conveniently carried no further. 
The diſtilled ſpirit muſt be recti- 
fied by a ſecond diſtillation in a re- 
tort, or glaſs alembic; for though 
the head and receiver be of glaſs 
or ſtone-ware, the acid will contract 
a metallic taint from the pewter 
worm. . 3 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs, 
though if ſkilfolly managed, it 
might be made to turn to good ac- 
count; the moſt acid parts of the 


vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mix- 


ed with about three times its weight 
of fine dry ſand, and committed to 
diſtillation in a retort, with a well- 
regulated fire, it yields an exceed- 


ing ſtrong acid ſpirit ; together 


with an empyreumatic oil, which 
taints the ſpirit with a diſagreeable 
odour. This acid 1s, nevertheleſs, 
without any rectification, better for 
ſome purpoſes (as a little of it will 
go a great way) than the pure ſpi- 

S | tz 
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rit; particularly for making the 
ſal diureticus of the London diſ- 
penſatory; for there the oily mat- 
ter, on which its ill flavour depends, 
is burnt out by the calcination. 

The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 
and ſtronger acid than vinegar it- 
ſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpects. The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 
ſection of acids, and under the ar- 
ticle Acxruu. Their principal dif- 


SEC 
Combination of Acid 


LL the mineral acids, on being 
mixed with ſpirit of wine, raiſe 
a great ebullition and heat. If the 
acid be in ſmall quantity, it unites 
intimately with the vinous ſpirit, ſo 
as to ariſe with it in diftillation. , 
The taſte, and all the characters of 
acidity, are deſtroyed ; and the 
mixture acquires a grateful flavour, 
which neither of the ingredients had 
before, | | 


SPIRITUS VITRIOLI DULCES. 
Dulci ſied ſpirit of vitriol. 
2 


07 « . 

Take of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of 
vitriol, one pound; of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, one pint. Cau- 
tiouſly mix them together by lit- 


tle and little at a time, and diſtil 


the mixture, with a very gentle 
heat, till a black froth begins to 
ariſe. Then immediately re- 
move the whole from the fire, leſt 
this froth ſhould paſs over into 
the recipient, and fruſtrate the 
operation. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
The ethereal vitriolic liquor here- 
after given, one part; 
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ference from the mineral acids con- 
fiſts in their being milder, leſs ſj. 
mulating, leſs diſpoſed to affect the 
kidneys, and promote the urinary 


ſecretions, or to coagulate the anj. 


mal juices. The matter, left after 
the diſtillation in glaſs veſſel, 
though not uſed in medicine, 
nod doubtleſs prove a ſervice. 
able detergent, ſaponaceous acid ; 
and in this light it ſtands recom- 
mended by Boerhaave. i 


T. 
with vinous Spirits. 


| ReQiified ſpirit of 
parts, 
Mix them together. 


wine,  twg 


Tux different proportions of the 
acid ſpirit to the vinous in theſe 
proceſſes, make no variation in the 
quality of the produce, provided the 
diſtillation be duly conducted; all 
the redundant acid being left in the 
reſiduum. | 

A good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in mixing the two liquors, 
Some direct the ſpirit of wine to be 


put firſt into the retort, and the oil 


of vitriol to be poured upon it all at 
once ; a method of procedure by no 
means adviſable, as a violent heat 
and ebullition always enſue, which 
not only diſſipate a part of the mit- 
ture, but hazard alſo the breaking of 
the veſſel, to the great danger of 
the operator. Others put the oil 
of vitriol into the retort firſt, then 
by means of a funnel, with a long 
pipe that may reach down jut 
to the ſurface of the acid, pour iu 
the ſpirit of wine. If this be done 
with ſufficient caution, the vinous 
ſpirit ſpreads itſelf on the ſurface 
of the oil of vitriol, and the two li- 


quors appear diſtin& : on ſtanding) 


is gradually imbibed, without any 
commotion, and the veſſel may be 
then ſafely ſhaken, to complete the 
mixture. But if the ſpirit be pour- 
ed in too haſtily at firſt, or if the 
veſſel be moved before the two li- 
quors have in ſome degree incorpo- 
rated, the ſame effect enſues as in 
the foregoing caſe, The only ſe- 
cure way is, to add the oil of vitriol 
to the ſpirit of wine by a little 
quantity at a time, waiting till the 


frſt addition is incorporated before 


another quantity is put in; by this 
management, the heat that enſues 
is inconſiderable, and the mixture is 
effected without any inconvenience. 
The diſtillation ſhould be per- 
formed with an equable and very 
gentle heat, and not continued 
long as till a black froth begins to 
appear: for, before this time, a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirit here intended. 
The ſeveral products are moſt com- 
modiouſly kept apart by uſing a 
tubulated receiver, ſo placed, that 
its pipe may convey the matter 
which ſhall come over, into a vial 
ſet underneath : the juncture of the 
retort and recipient is to be luted 
with a paſte made of linſeed meal, 
and further ſecured by a piece of 
wet bladder: the lower juncture 
may be cloſed only with ſome ſoft 
wax, that the vial may be occa- 
honally removed with eaſe. 

The true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in 
thin- ſubtile vapours, which con- 
denſe upon the fides of the recipient 
in ſtraight ſtriæ. It is colourleſs as 
water, very volatile, inflammable, 
of an extremely fragrant ſmell, in 
taſte fomewhat aromatic. | 
After the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, white fumes ariſe, 
hich either form irregular ftriz, 
or are collected into large round 
drops like oil. On the firſt appear- 
ance of theſe, the vial (or the re- 
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for a week or two, the vinous f pirit- 


ceiver, if a common one be made 
uſe of) muſt be taken away. If 


another be ſubſtituted, and the diſ- 


tillation continued, an acid liquor 
comes over, of an exceeding pun- 
ent ſmell, like the fumes of burn- 


ing brimſtone. At length a black 


froth begins haſtily to ariſe, and 
prevents our carrying the proceſs 
further. | ; . 
On the ſurface of the ſulphureous 


ſpirit is found ſwimming a ſmall 


quantity of oil, of a light yellow 
colour, a ſtrong, penetrating, and 
very agreeable ſmell, This oil 
ſeems to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with the eſſential oils of veget- 
ables. It readily and totally diſ- 
ſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
communicates to a large quantity 
of that menſtruum the taſte and 
ſmell of the .aromatic or dulcified 
ſpirit. | 7 | 
The matter remaining after the 
diſtillation is of a dark blackiſh co- 
lour, and ſtill highly acid. Treat- 
ed with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the 
ſame manner as before, it yields the 
ſame productions; cilt at 1 705 
all the acid that remains unvolati- 
lized being ſatjated with the in- 
flammable oily matter of the ſpirit, 
the compound proves a bituminous, 
ſulphureous maſs; which expoſed 
to the fire in open veſſels, readily 
burns, leaving a conſiderable quan- 
tity of fixt aſhes ; in cloſe ones, ex- 
plodes with violence; and with fixt 
alkaline ſalts, forms a compound, 
nearly fimilar to one compoſed of 
alkalies and ſulphur, ; | 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed both 


as a menſtruum and a medicine. It 


diſſolves ſome reſinous and bitumin- 
ous ſubſtances more readily than 
ſpirit of wine alone, and extracts 
e tinctures from ſundry veget- 
ables: eſpecially if rectified, as in 
the ſecond of the above proceſſes, 
from a little fixt alkaline falt, to ſe- 
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parate any redundant acidity. As 

a medicine, it promotes perſpiration 
and the urinary ſecretion, expels 
flatulencies, and in many caſes 
abates ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, eaſes 

| Pains, and procures ſleep. The doſe 

1s from ten to eighty or ninety drops 
in any convenient vehicle. It is 


not eſſentially different from the 


celebrated anodyne liquor of Hoff- 
man; to which it is, by the author 
himſelf, not unfrequently directed 


* 


as a ſuccedaneum, 


Liquor AnODYNUS MINERALIS 
| HorrMAN NI. 

Hoffman s mineral anodyne liquor. 
Tnto half a pound of concentrated 
oil of vitriol, placed in a large 

- glaſs retort, pour by little and lit- 
tle, through a long-ſtemmed fun- 
nel, one pint and a half of highly 
rectified ſpirit of wine. Stop the 
mouth of the retort, digeſt for 

ſome days, and then diſtil with a 

very gentle heat. At firſt a fra- 

grant ſpirit of wine will ariſe; 
and after it, a more fragrant vo- 

latile ſpirit, to be caught in a 

freſh receiver. The receiver be- 

ing again changed, a ſulphure- 
ous, volatile, acid phlegm comes 
over; and at length a faveet oil of 
vitriol, which ſhould be imme- 
mediately ſeparated, leſt it be ab- 
ſorbed by the phlegm. Mix the 
firſt and ſecond ſpirits together, 
and in two ounces of this mix- 
ture diſſolve twelve drops of the 
© ſweet oil. If the liquor has any 


ſulphureous ſmell, rediſtil it from 


a little ſalt of tartar. Parif. 


WHETHER this be the exact pre- 


paration, ſo much recommended 
and ſo often preſcribed by Hoffman, 
as an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, 
we cannot determine. We learn 
from his own writings, that his ano- 
dyne liquor was compoſed of the 
dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, and the 
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aromatic oil which ariſes after it 
but not in what proportions he mix. 
ed them together. The college of 
Wirtemberg ſeem to think that all 
the oil was mixed with all the ſpirit 


obtained in one operation, without 


regard to the preciſe quantities, 

Aqua RABELLIANA. _ 

; - Eau, de Rabel. 

Take four ounces of oil of vitriol, 
and twelve ounces of rectified 
ſpirit of wine. Pour the vinous 
ſpirit gradually into the acid, and 
digeſt in a cloſe matraſs. Pari/. 


T #15 liquor has been greatly ce. 
lebrated in France as a reftringent, 
and for the ſame purpoſes as the 
dulcified ſpirit ; from which it dif- 
fers in haying a conſiderable aci- 
dity. 


LIQUOR ZAZTHEREUS VI- 
TRIOLICUS. 2 85 
The etherial vitriolic liquar, 
„ = 
Take of | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Oil of vitriol, of each thirty-two 
Ounces. _ FR 
Pour the ſpirit into a glaſs retort, 
that will bear the ſudden heat, 
and pour the acid, at once, upon 
it. Mix them gradually and 
cautiouſly together, by gently 
ſhaking the retort ; and imme- 
diately diſtil by a ſand-heat, 
prepared before hand fox-that 
purpoſe, the recipient being 
placed in a veſſel of ſnow ot 
water. The fire ſhould be ſort- 
gulated that the liquor may boil 
as ſoon as poſſible, and continue 
to boil till ſixteen ounces are diſ- 
tilled, when the retort is to be re- 
moved. „ Ro 
To the diſtilled liquor add tuo 
drams of the ſtronger common cauſ- 
tic; and diſtil again, from a ver? 


bigh retort, with a very gentle _ 


fore in à reftigeratory. 
the diſtillation 
drawn off. b een e 

To the acid reſiduum, after the 
diſtillation, if you pour ſixteen 
ounces of recti fied ſpi 
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Continue 


etherial liquor may be obtained; 
and this proceſs may 
ſeveral times. 

The prepa 


ration of this ſingular 
fuid has hitherto been confined to 
few hands z for though ſeveral pro- 
ceſſes have been publiſhed: for ob- 
them is precarious, and ſome of 


ger to cke operator. Where the 
dulciſied ſpirit only is the object, 
ſueceeds to perfection: but when 
{mall quantity of ether can be ſe- 


with an equable and 


t, ether principally depends. (See:a. not raiſe any efferveſeence with” 
u, paper on this ſubject by Dr. Mor-  -lixiviaF ſalts, oo 
nne, in the ſecond volume of the ! 
nd Medical Obſervations and Inqui- 194.46 199 Edinb. 127/44. 20 es Tot 
tly ies.) F ᷣͤ 501 3-51 not ons 
e. Ether or ethereal. ſpirit is the Redtified ſpirit of wine, three 
at, Wl ighteft, moſt volatile, and inflam- pounds oo ot 
bat WW nable, of all known liquids; It Nitrous acid, one pound. 
ing b lighter than the moſt highly Pour the rectified ſpirit of wine in- 
or. W'*Qifed ſpirit of wine, in the pro- to a lar e holt-head, placed in a 
re. bortion of about 7 to 8. A drop, veſſel of: cold water, and: add by 
boil et fall on the hand; ese degrees the acid, carefully ſhaking; 
ved WI "oſt in an inftant, ſcarcely ren- the -veſſeh; ſet it in a co place, 
diſ- WM ering the part moiſt. It does not lightly" ſtopped, for ſeven days; 
re- mur, or only in a ſmall quantity, afterwards diſtil the liquor in 
| vith water, ſpirit of wine, alkaline” -water-bath, the receiver being 
two linvia, volatile alkaline ſpirits, or placed in a veſſel. filled either 
auf- Wis; but is a powerful diſſolyent with water or ſnow, as long as 
very br oils, balſams, reſins, and other any ſpirit ariſes, 
fire, PS: 1 Heng 
the Gs 
Lo 


till ten ounces are 


it of wine, 
and repeat the diſtillation, more 


taining it, the ſucceſs of moſt of 


them are accompanied with dan- 


the method, as before directed for it, 


it is made with a view to the ether, a 
variation is neceſſary, for only a 


parated from the ſpirit ſo prepared. 
There, the diſtillation is performed 
gentle heat: 
here, the fire ſhould be haſtily raiſed, 
lo as to make the liquor boil ; for 
on this circumſtance the prod uee of 


r 
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Chap: 8. Combination of acid with-vinous Spirits. 45g 


analogous ſubſtances. It has a fra- . 
grant odour, which in confequence” 
of the volatility: of the fluid, is dix. 


- fuſed through a large ſpace. Its 


medical effects are not as yet much 
known, though it is not to be doubt- 
ed that a fluid of ſo much ſubtilty 
muſt have conſiderable effects. It 


has often been found to give eaſe in 
be repeated 


violent head-achs, by being applied 
externally to the part, and to re- 
lieve the tooth-ach, by being laid 
on the afflicted jaw. It has been 
given allo internally, with benefit, 
in whooping coughs, and hyſteri- 
cal eaſes, from two or three drops 
to five and twenty, in a glaſs of 
wine or water; which ſhould be 
ſwallowed as quick as poſſible, as 
the ether ſo ſpeedily exhales. 
SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS. 
Dulciſiæd ſpirit of nitre. 
' ; 7 Lond. l N. i 


ELL D | 


Take a quart of rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine, and Half a pound of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre. Mix them, 
by pouring the nitrous ſpirit in- 
to the other; and diſtil wit a 
gentle heat, as long as the li- 
quor ' which comes over does 


IE 


% 
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HRE the operator muſt take 


care not to invert the order of mix- 


ing the two liquors, by pouring the 
vinous ſpirit into the acid ; for if 


he ſhould, a violent efferveſcence 


and heat would enſue, and the mat- 
ter be diſperſed in highly noxious 
red fumes. The moſt convenient 
and ſafe method of performing the 
mixture. ſeems to be, to put the in- 


flammable ſpirit into a large glaſs 


body with a narrow mouth, placed 
under a chimney, and to pour upon 
it the acid, by means of a glais 
funnel, in very ſmall quantities at 
a time; ſhaking the veſſel as ſoon 
as the efferveſcence enſuing. upon 
each addition ceaſes, before a-freſh 
quantity 1s put in, By theſe means, 
the glaſs will heat ęqually, and be 


prevented from breaking. During 
the action of the two ſpirits upon 


one another, - the. veſſel ſhould be 
lightly covered ;-if cloſe ſtopt, it 
will 'burſt : | 
open, ſome of the more valuable 
parts will exhale. Lemery directs 
the mixture to be made in an open 


veſſel: by which unſcientifical pro- 


cedure! he, uſually loſt, as he him- 
ſelf obſerves, half his liquor : and 
wg may preſume that the remainder 
was not the medicine here intended, 

The liquors, mixed together, 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for at leaſt 


twelve hours, that the fumes may 


entirely ſubſide, and the union be 
in ſome meaſure completed. The 
diſtillation ſhould be performed 
with a very flow and well regulated 
fire ; otherwiſe the vapour will ex- 
pand with ſo much force as to burſt 
the veſſels. Wilſon ſeems to have 
experienced the juſtneſs of this ob- 
ſervation; and hence ditects the 
juncture of the retort and receiver 
not to be luted, or but ſlightly. 
If a tubulated recipient, with its 
ppright long Pipe, be made uſe of, 


* 
82 


— 


and, if left entirely 
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and the diſtillation performed with 
the heat of a water- bath, the veſlels 
may be luted without any danger. 
This method has likewiſe another 
advantage, as it aſcertains the time 
when the operation is -finiſhed, 
Examining the diſtilled ſpirit every 
now and then with alkaline ſalts, 
as directed before, is ſufficiently 
troubleſome : whilſt in a water- 
bath, we may ſafely draw over all 


that will ariſe, for this heat will ele- | 


vate no more of the acid than what 
is dulcified by the vinous ſpirit. 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, 
in great eſteem, It quenches thirk, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, 
expels flatulencies, and moderately 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach. It may be 
given from twenty drops to 3 
dram, in any convenient vehicle. 
Mixed with a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, the ſpiritus vo- 
latilis aromaticus, or any other als 
kaline ſpirit, it proves a mild, yet 
efficacious, diaphoretic, and oſten 
notably diuretic ; eſpecially in ſome 
febrile caſes, where ſuch a fſalutary 
evacuation is wanted, A {mall pro- 
portion of this ſpirit, added to malt 
ſpirits, | gives them à flavour ap- 
proaching to that of French brandy, 


SPIRITUS SALIS DULCIS. 


| Dultified ſpirit of falt. 
imm 


This is made with ſpirit of alt, 
after the ſame manner as dulct- 


Tus dulcification of the ſpirit 
of ſalt does not ſucceed ſo perfct- 
ly,. as that of the two foregoing 
acids, only a minute portion of it 
uniting with the ſpirit of wine, 


and, unleſs the proceſs be ſkilfully 


managed, ſcarce any. Some have 


held 


. ec MPs eee rs 29 


Chap. 8. 


againſt weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
indigeſtion, and the like, following 


SECT. VL... 


; 


ſalts are mixed together, in 
ſuch proportion that neither of them 
may prevail, they form by their 
coalition a new compound, called 
NEUTRAL. In all the combina- 
tions of this kind (except ſome of 
thoſe with yegetable acids) the 
alkali and acid are ſo ſtrongly re- 
tained by one another, that they 
are not to be diſunited by any de- 
gree of fire. How volatile ſoever 
the acid were by itſelf, if combined 
with a fixt alkali, it proves almoſt 
as fixt as the pure alkali. If the 
alkali be of the volatile kind, the 
compound proves alſo volatile, ſub- 
liming in its whole ſubſtance, with- 
out any ſeparation of its parts. 
There are, however, means of pro- 


vention of other bodies, as we have 
already ſeen in the ſeparation of the 
volatile alkali of ſal am moniac, and 
of the acids of nitre and ſea ſalt. 
But, in all caſes of this kind, only 


one of the ingredients of the neu- 


tral ſalt can poſſibly be obtained by 
elf, the ſeparation of this hap- 
pening ſolely in virtue of the ſu- 


peradded body's uniting with the 


other, : 8 


— 
& 


MMeutral Salts. 


held this ſpirit in great eſteem from hard drinking; at preſent it 


Neutral Salts.” 
HEN any acid and alkaline 


tion of acids with earthy and me- 


to a red like acids, while neutral 


lour: mixed with boiling 
they coagulate it, while neutral 


curing this diſunion, by the inter- 


to prevent their being confound- 


ſalts. 


N 
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is not often made uſe of or kept in 
the ſhops, "op 


There is. another kind of com- 
pound ſalts, formed by the coali- 


tallic bodies. Theſe ſalts differ 
from the true neutral ones in ſe- 
veral obvious properties ; ſome of 
them change blue vegetable juices , 
to a green like alkalies, and others 


ſalts make no change in the co» 
milk, 


ſalts rather prevent its coagula- 
tion. From molt of them, the acid 
is diſunited by fire, without the. 
intervention of any additional 'mat- 
ter, of which we have ſeen an in- 
ſtance in the diſtillation of the 
acid of vitriol. But the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing, and univerſal, cha- 
racer of theſe ſalts is, that ſohu» 
tions of them, on the addition of 
any fixt alkali, grow turbid, and 
depoſit their earth or metal. It 
were to. be wiſhed that . cuſtom 
had appropriated ſome particular 
name to the ſalts of this claſs, 


ed, which ſeveral of them have 


often been, with the perfect neutral 


: Common | 
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he rater Nirzovus Maxixz | Aczrous | 
8 b © ACAD: ern. ACID. Acip- 
CoMMonN FIXT| Vitriolated Common Regenerated | Sal diure- 

ALEKALI. | tartar. nitre. ſea ſalt. ticus. 
AK LI of | Glauber's Cubical 1, A ſalt ſimilar]. 
| „ Sea ſalt. | 
SEA SALT, ſalt. nitre. to ſal diuret. 
"VoraTileE |Philofophic| Volatile | Sal ammo- spiritus 
ALKALI. ſal ammon. nitre. | niac. Mindereri. 
| CALCAREOVS gSelenites. Calcareous Calcareous A ſubaſtrin- 
| EARTH. Pn nitre. muriatic falt gent ſalt. 

n Fal catharti- Purging ſalts, not diſtinguiſhed by | * 
: -7% wth 1 [cus amarus, any particular name. 
| Soluble earth ARES Aſtringent ſalts, not diſtinguiſned by 5 

of CLAY. any particular name. 


The e table exhibits, at 
one view, the ſeveral compound 
faits reſulting from the union of 
each of the pure acids with each of 
the common alkalies and ſoluble 
earths ; the acids being placed on 
the top, the alkalies and earths on. 
the left hand, and the compound 
falts in the reſpective interſections; 
and ts thus to be underſtood. In 
the upright columns, under each of 
the acids, are ſeen the ſeveral com- 
pound falts reſulting from the union 
of that acid with the reſpective al- 
kalies and earths on the left fide. 


In the tranſverſe columns, oppoſite 


to each particular alkali and earth, 
are ſeen the compound ſalts reſult- 


ing from the union of that alkali 


or earth with the reſpeRive acids 
on the top; and converſely,. of 


each of the compound ſalts expreſ- 


fed in the table, the component 
parts are found on the top of the 


upright column, and on the left 
ade of the tranſverſe column, in 


whoſe interſection that particular 


falt is placed. Some of theſe ſalts 


have been already treated of in the 
Materia medica; but it was thought 
proper to unite them here into one 
view, for the greater perſpicuity in 
regard to their compoſition, and the 
different properties Which their 


component parts aſſume i in | differ 
ent combinations. 


Cryſtallization of ſalts. ” 
This is a general operation. on 


neutral and moſt of the other com- 
pound ſalts. It depends upon thele 


principles : that water, of a certain 


degree of heat, diſſolves, of any 
particular ſalt, only a certain deter- 
minate quantity: that, on increal- 

ing the heat, it diſſolves more ayd 
more (except only in one inſtance, 
common ſalt) till it comes to boil, 

at which time both its heat and diſ- 
ſolving power are at their height: 

that, in returning to its firſt tem- 
perature, it throws off again all 
that the additional heat had ena- 
bled it to diſſolve: that, indepen- 
dently of any increaſe or diminu- 
tion of heat, a gradual evapora- 
tion of the fluid itſelf, will occa- 
ſion a proportional ſeparation ol 
the ſalt : and that the particles of 
the falt, in this ſeparation from the 
water, unleſs too haſtily, forced to- 
gether by ſudden cooling, or ſtrong 
evaporation, or diſturbed by exter- 
nal cauſes, generally concrete into 
tranſparent and regularly figured 
maſſes, called cryſtals, The ſeve- 


ral ſalts aſſume, in cryſtallization, 
figures 


figures peculiar to each. Thus the 
cryltals of nitre are hexagonal 
priſms 3 thoſe of ſea falt, eubes ; 


while ſal ammoniac ſhoots into thin, 


— 


fbrous plates like feathers. _ 

The uſe of preparing ſalts in a 
cryſtalline form is not merely in re- 
card to their elegance, but as a 
mark of, and the means of ſecur- 
ing, their purity and perfection. 


ſaline bodies as diſſolve either more 
eaſily or with more difficulty than 


dillolved together in a certain 
quantity of hot water, the ſalt, 
which requires the greateſt heat for 


i its ſolution in that quantity of wa- 
ter, will firſt begin to ſeparate in 
e cooling: and, if the water be kept 
[1 evaporating, in an uniform heat, 
L the ſalt which requires moſt water 
.in chat heat will be the firſt in cryſ- 
. tallizing. In all caſes of this kind, 
0d. Wi if the proceſs be duly managed, the 
„rt ſhootings are generally well 
il, Wi fgured and pure. The ſucceeding 
il- ones, ſooner or later, according to 
it: be quantity of the other falts in 
m- the liquor, retain an admixture of 
all WW thoſe ſalts, which they betray by 
na. I tbeir ſmallneſs and figure. 4 
en: In order to the cryſtallization of 
nu- line ſolutions; it is cuſtomary to 
a. boi! down the liquor, till fo much 
des- er the fluid have exhaled, as that 
cl de fair begins to concrete from it 
. 0 wen while hot, forming a pellicle 


to. ben this mark appears, the whole 


rong Ws removed into a cold place. This 
xter- ¶rethod ſeldom affords perfect eryſ- 
into as: for, when water is thus ſatu- 
ured ted with the ſalt in a boiling heat, 
w ind then ſuddenly cooled; the par- 
tion, 


cles of the ſalt run haſtily and ir- 


PUTS 
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From ſubſtances not diſſoluble in 
water, they are puriſied by the pre- 
vious ſolution, and filtratios: by 
cryſtallization, one ſalt is purified. 
from an admixture of ſuch other 


itſelf. For, if two or more ſalts be. 


upon the ſurface expoſed to the air. 


geber and ft —— 
regularly together, and form only a 
confuſed ſemitranſparent maſs. It 
is by low. concretion that moſt ſalts 
aſſume their eryſtalline form in per- 
fection. The evaporation ſhould be 
gentle, and continued no longer, 
than till ſome drops of the liquor, 
in a heat below boiling, being let 
fall upon a cold glaſs plate, diſco- 
ver cryſtalline filaments. The li- 
quor is then immediately to be re- 
moved from the fire jiato a leſa 
warm, but not a cold place; and: 
the yeſſel covered with a cloth 
to prevent the acceſs of cold air, 
and the formation of a pellicle, 
which falling down through the: 
fluid, would diſturb the regula». 
rity. of the: cryſtallization. This is 
the moſt effectual method for moſt» 
ſalts; though there are ſome, whoſe: 
cryſtallization is to be effected, not 
by an abatement of the heat, but 
by a continued equable evapora- 
tion of the fluid ; ſuch in particu». 
lat ig ſea falt. Tree? 
Salts retain in 


K 3 
portion of the.agueous fluid, with- 
out betraying any marks of it to 
the eye; on this their cryſtalline 
form appears in great meaſure to 
depend. The quantity of phlegm. 
or water varies in different ſalts; 
dry cryſtals of nitre were found, 
on ſeveral careful trials, to con- 
tain about one-twentieth of their 
weight z thoſe of alum, ons- ſixth; 
ſea-ſalt, one-fourth; borax, green 

vitriol, and the purging ſalts, na 
leſs than one half. The ſame 
ſalt appears always to retain nearly 

the ſame quantity. N 
Some ſalts diſſolve in ſpirit of 
wine; and here alſo, as in water, 
the ſolution is limited, though the 
ſalt is not eaſily recovered in a 
cryſtalline form. Such in particu- 

lar are, combinations of the nitrous 
acid with volatile alkalies, and- 
with calcareous earths; of the 


marine acid with all the ſoluble - 


earths ; 
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earths; of the acetous with fixt 
and volatile alkalies. Scarce any 
of the compound ſalts, whoſe acid 
is the vitriolic, are affected by vi- 
nous ſpirits. | N 
© Salts differ greatly in their dif- 
poſition to aſſume and retain a cryſ- 
talline form. Many even of the 
compound kind imbibe humidi- 
ty like fixt alkalies, ſo as to cryſ- 
tallize with difficulty, and, when 
cryſtalhzed, or exſiccated by heat, 
to deliquiate again in the air. Such 
are the combinations of the nitrous 
and marine acid with all the ſolu- 
ble earths, and of the acetous both 
with earths and alkalies. The vi- 
triolic acid, on the other hand, 
forms, with all the ſubſtances it diſ- 
ſolves, permanent cryſtals ; as do 
likewiſe the other mineral acids 
with all alkalies. e 
The cryſtallization of thoſe ſalts, 
which are not diſſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, is generally promoted by a 
ſmall addition of that ſpirit; which 
abſorbing the water, or weaken- 
ing its diſſolving power on the 


ſalt, diſpoſes the ſalt to part from 


it more freely. The operator 
muſt be careful however not to add 
too much of the ſpirit, eſpecially 
where the ſalt is compoſed of an 
earthy or metallic body. united 
with the acid ; leſt it abſorb the 
acid as well as the water, and in- 
Read of a gradual and regular cryſ- 
tallization, haſtily precipitate the 
earth or metal in a powdery form. 


Mr. Roulle, of the French aca- 


demy of ſciences, has examined 
with great attention the phenome- 
na of the cryſtallization of ſalts, 
and publiſhed the reſult of his ob- 
ſervations in different volumes of 


the Memoirs of that academy. 


Among other curious particulars, 
he has given a general diſtribution 
of ſalts, in regard to their cryſtalli- 
zation, which will be of practical 
utility to the artiſt. I 
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He divides evaporation into 
three degrees; in/enfble evapora- 
tion, or that effected by the na- 
tural warmth of the "atmoſphete, 
from freezing, up to the heat of 
the ſummer's ſun; mean evapora- 
tion, commencing with the ſun's 
heat, and extending to that in 
which the exhaling ſteam is viſ- 
ble to the eye, and the liquor too 
hot to be endured by the hand; 
and frrong evaporation, reaching 
from this period to boiling. He 
divides ſalts into ſix clafles ; the 
diſtinctions of which are taken from 
the degree of evaporation in which 
they cryſtallize molt perfectly, from 
the figure of their cryſtals, their 
diſpoſition to remain ſingle or unite 
in cluſters, and their receiving an 
increaſe from a continuance of the 
cryſtallization. + 


I. The firſt claſs conſiſts) 
of ſalts which cryſtallize 
into ſmall plates or very 

thin ſcales. The cryſtals 
are ſingle. They are, of 
all ſalts, thoſe which 07 


Sedative ſalt. 


ſtallize moſt frequently 
on the ſurface of their ſo- 
lutions, which retain leaſt 
water in their cryſtals, 
and require moſt to diſ- 
ſolve in. They cryſtal- 
lize moſt perfectly by in- 
ſenſible evaporation. 


Selenites. 


8688 


II. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 
cubes, cubes with the 
angles truncated, or py- 
ramids of four or ſix ſides. 
They form ſingle, and 
change their figure by 

new accretions. By in- 
ſenſible evaporation they 

cryſtallize at the bottom, 
by mean evaporation at 
the ſurface, and by both 
kinds they prove perfect 
and regular, By ſtrong) 
evaporauon, 


Sea alt. 4 
Spiritus Jalis marini .cooagulatus. 


* 


Fitriolated tartar. 


Il, 


D wr 32S. E297 


_; 


W 


Sea ſalt. „ 
agulatus 


Pitriolated tartar. 
Spiritus alis marini co 


” 


ation, 


r ERS, 8 


evaporation FX the liquor 
contracts a pellicle, and 
in cooling yields few cry- 


ſtals, and thoſe ill fi- 
gured. 


III. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 
tetrahedral, pyramidal, 


parellelopipeds, rhomboi- | 


dal, and rhomboidal pa- 
rellelopipeds; with the | 
angles variouſly truncat- 
ed, according to differ. 
ent circumſtances, They 
form ſingle (except that 
ſome few unite by the 
baſes) and change their 
figure by new accretions. 


bottom, moſt perfectly by 

inſenſible evaporation: by 

mean and ſtrong evapora- 
tion, the liquor contracts 
a pellicle, and in cooling 
the cryſtals adhere to the 
pellicle, and prove con- 
fuſed and ill formed. 
They retain a large quan- 
tity of water. 


flattened parallelopipeds, 
with the extremities ter- 
minating in two ſurfaces | 
inclined to one another, 
ſo as to form a point and 
acute angles with the 
large ſides. They cluſ- 
ter together, uniting, by 
the baſes, into tufts. 


They cryſtallize at the | 


Chap. 8. Neutral Salts. © 
V. Salts whoſe cryſtals are? 
very long, in form of 
_ needles, . priſms, or co- 


Tartar. 


nett's ſalt. Green vitriol. 


"Mc 


J. White witrio 


_ 


"OY 
IV. Salts whoſe cryſtals are} 


Alum, Borax. Cubical nitre. Seig 
| Blue witrio 


x 
* 


le allali. 


— 


The cryſtals are largeſt 
and moſt regular by in- 
ſenfible evaporation. By 
mean and haſty evapora- 
tion, a pellicle is formed, 
and in cooling the cryſtals 
prove very ſmall, They 
retain a large quantity of 
water in cryſtallization, 
and require little to diſ- 


2 8 


ſolye in. 
10 


Tartar united with volati 


Tartar united with abſorbent earth. 


Soluble tartar. 


bottom, and 


ever cryſtallize well. By 


J. Perdigris. 


perfectly well formed ery- 


VI. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 


cryſtallize by inſenſible 


gree. They require to 


If the cryſtals be wanted 


be ſoluble in ſpirit. They | 
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lumns of different ſur- 
faces. They ſhoot at the 
cluſter to- 
poker into tufts of regu- 
ar figures. By inſenſi- 
ble evaporation they ſcarce 


ed with fixt a 


—_— 


mean and ſtrong evapora- 
tion, they give a pellicle, 
and in ſlow cooling, if the 
evaporation was not car- | 
ried too far, they yield 


b chalks Volat. vitri. acid unit 


Wit 


— 


— ä — 


Sal ammon. Phileſ. ſal ammon. Nitre. Vol. nitre. Glauber's ſalt, Salt 


ited 


amber, Vineg. uni 


ſtals, which at firſt ſwim, 
but ſoon fall to the bot- 
tom, If the evaporation 
was too long continued, 
the cryſtals prove con- 
fuſed and ill formed. 


— 


ne acid united with abſorbent - 
d united with abſorbent earths. 


in very ſmall needles, or 
of other indeterminate 
figures. None of them 


evaporation, and few of 
them by the mean de- 


be reduced, by ſtrong eva- 
poration, to a thick con- % 
ſiſtence; they then con- 
tract a pellicle, and cry- 
ſtallize with confuſion. 


4 


: 


regular, \ ſpirit of wine 
muſt be uſed, or ſome 
other medium, if the ſalt 


Sal diureticuss Mar 


tartbs. Nitrous ac 


readily diſſolve in water, 
and liquefy in the air. 


| NITRUM PURIFICATUM. © 


Purified nitre. 
Tod. = | 


Boil nitre in water till it is dif 
| ſolved ; filter the ſolution through 


paper; and, then, after d ue eva- 
| poration, 


* 
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poration, ſet it by in a cold place, 
that the nitre may ſhoot into cry- 


ſtals. 
Edinb. 


The liquor, which remains after 
the cryſtallization, may be fur- 


ther evaporated, and ſet to ſnoot 


as before; but this proceſs muſt 
not be too long protracted. 


Common nitre contains uſually 
a conſiderable proportion of ſea ſalt, 
which in this proceſs 1s ſeparated, 
the ſea ſalt remaining diſſolved af- 
ter greateſt part of the nitre has 
cryſtallized. The cryſtals which 
ſhoot after the firſt evaporation, are 
large, regular, and pure: but 
when the remaining liquor is fur- 
ther evaporated, and this repeated 
a ſecond or third time, the cryſtals 
prove at length ſmall, imperfect, 
and tipt with little cubical glebes 
of ſea ſalt. | 

When rough nitre, in the ſtate 
wherein it is firſt extracted from 
the earths impregnated with it, is 
treated in this manner, there re- 
mains at laſt a liquor called mother- 
ley, which will no longer afford 
any cryſtals. 'This appears to par- 
ticipate of the nitrous and ma- 
rine acids, and to contain an 

earthy matter diſſolved by thoſe 
acids. On adding alkaline lixivia, 
the earth is precipitated, and when 
thoroughly waſhed with water, 
proves inſipid. If the liquor be 
Evaporated to dryneſs, a bitteriſh 
faline matter is left, which being 


ſtrongly calcined in a crucible, parts 


with the acids, and becomes, as in 
the other caſe, inſipid. | 
This earth has been celebrated 
2s an excellent purgative, in the 
doſe of a dram or two; and, in 
ſmaller doſes, as an alterant in hy- 
ochondriacal and other diſorders. 


This medicine was for ſome time 


kept a great ſecret, under the 


" 3 8 
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names of magnefia alba, nitroks þa- 
nacea, count Palmer's powder, i 


polvere albo Romano, poudre de Semi. 


nelli, &c. till Lanciſi made it pub. 
lic in his notes on the Metallotluca 
Vaticana. It has been ſuppoſed that 
this earth is no other than a por: 
tion of the lime commonly added 
in the elixation of nitre at the Eu- 


ropean nitre-works. But, though 


the ſpecimens of magneſia examin. 
ed by Neumann, and ſome of that 
which has been brought hither 
from abroad, gave plain marks of 
a calcareous nature; yet the true 
magneſia muſt be an earth of x 
different kind, calcareous earths 
being rather aſtringent than pur. 
gative. The earthy baſis of the 
ſal catharticus amarus is found to 
have the, properties aſcribed to the 
true magneſia of nitre, and appears 
to be the very ſame ſpecies of 
earth. From that ſalt therefore 
this medicine is now prepared, az 
will be ſeen hereafter. 

SAL AMMONIACUS PURI. 

; FICAT Us. 

Purified ſal ammoniac. 
Lond. 

This ſalt is purified þy ſolution in 


water, filtration, and cryſtalliza- | 


tion, after the manner above di- 
rected for nitre. 


Edinb. 

The liquor remaining after the 
cryſtallization 1s to be further 
evaporated, and the cryſtalliza* 
tion repeated, ſo long as any falt 
will ſhoot from it, 


Tre impurities of ſal ammo- 
niac are commonly ſuch as will not 
diſſolve in water: and hence the 
purification is effected by the ſolu- 
tion and filtration, The very lat 
cryſtals ſeldom betray an admixture 
of any other ſalt, 


FLOS 


a 


FLOS SALIS AuMONIACI. 
Flowers of ſal ammoniac. 

| Edlind. 1175+ | 

Take any convenient quantity of 

dry ſal ammoniac in powder. 

Put it into-an earthen cucurbit ; 


and, having fitted on a blind- 


head, ſublime the ſalt with a 
fire gradually increaſed. 


Tunis proceſs ſeems to be intend- 
ed with a view to the further puri- 
fication of the ſalt. As ſal ammo- 
niac, however, carries up with it 
ſubſtances which of themſelves are 
not volatile, as it is originally pre- 
pared by a ſimilar proceſs, and may 
poſſibly ſuffer ſome alteration in its 
quality from repetitions of 1t ; the 
ſublimation does not appear to be 
either needful or expedient. Neu- 
mann obſerves, that by repeated 
ſublimations, it acquires at length 
a yellowiſh tinge, and a particular 
ſmell, of which it diſcovered no- 
thing at firſt, and which he attri- 
butes to the extrication of the oily 
or inflammable matter of its vola- 
tile animal ſalt: for that ſal am- 
moniac participates of an inflam- 
mable principle, appears from its 
deflagration with nitre. 


1 in 7 | 
124 | VITRIOLUM PURIFICA- 
di- TUM, vulgo GILLA 
VITRIOLI. 
Purified white vitriol, commonly 

the called gilla of vitriol. 
_— Edinb. ' | 
liga: Diſſolve white vitriol in a ſufficient 
y falt quantity of warm water, filter 


tne ſolution, and evaporate it to 


det the remainder in a cold place, 
that the ſalt may ſhoot into 
_ Cryſtals upon the ſides of the 
veſſel, and afterwards dry the 
cryſtals in the ſun. The re- 
maining liquor is to be further 
evaporated, and ſet to cryſtal- 
lize as before; and this pro- 
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the conſumption of two-thirds, 


La 463 
ceſs repeated till no more ſalt 
will ſhook. | Fl 

SOLUTIONS of white vitriol de- 
poſit, on ſtanding, a yellow ochery 
ſubſtance ;z_ which, if not ſuffered 
to ſeparate before the liquor is ex- 


haled and fet to ſhoot, will foul 


the cryſtals. Wilſon directs the 
vitriol to be diſſolved in juſt as 
much water as will keep it from 
cryſtallizing, viz. two pounds or 
two pounds and a half of water te 
one pound of the vitriol ; and the 
filtered ſolution kept warm, to ſet- 
tle, for twenty-four hours. Being 
then evaporated to a proper pitch 
for cryſtallization, a yellow matter 
is ſtill frequently found at the bot- 
tom, from which the liquor muſt 
be decanted before it is Fr by to 
ſhoot. It may be obſerved, that 
the ſeparation is by far the moſt 
plentiful and ſpeedy while the li- 
quor boils, Solutions, which had 

ſtood in the cold for ſome days, and 
appeared perfectly clear, on being 
made. to boil, became immediately 
turbid, and threw off a yellow 


ochre, | 
SAL VITRIOLI. 
Sal of vitriol. 
| Lond. 
Take of 5 


White vitriol, one pound; 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
triol, one ounce by weight; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient. 
Boil them together till the vitriol 
is diſſolved; then filter the li- 
quor, and after due evaporation 
ſet it by in a cold place to cryf- 
tallize. VF 8 
Hkxx the intention is not to ſe- 
parate the ochery matter of the vi- 
triol, but to prevent its ſeparating 
and colouring the cryſtals. This 


is effectually anſwered by the ad- 


dition of the acid, by which it is 
kept diſſolved. 
| ALUMEN 
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| ALUMEN USTUM. 
Burnt allum. 

| TE © 

Let alum be calcined in an iron 
or earthen veſlel, ſo long as it 
bubbles and ſwells up. | 
Tre bubbling or bliſtering pro- 

ceeds from the phlegm retained in 

the cryſtals ; after that is expelled, 

the ſalt cannot be made liquid by 

any degree of fire. 

poſed of vitriolic acid and an earth: 

and it is remarkable, that combi- 

nations of that acid with all earths, 

with moſt metals, and even with ve- 


getable fixt alkalies, are unfuſible, 


The alum, thus deprived of its 
phlegm, proves conſiderably ſtrong- 
er, and more acrid, inſomuch as 
to be ſometimes employed for con- 
ſuming fungous fleſh. It 1s ſaid 
to have the inconvenience of leav- 
ing a hardneſs upon the part. 


VITRIOLUM CALCINATUM. 
Calcined vitriol. 
Gan. 

Let green vitriol be calcined in an 
earthen veſſel, with an open fire, 
till it become thoroughly dry. 
Then breaking the veſſel, take 
out the vitriol, and fer it by for 
uſe, well cloſed from the air, 
The vitriol is ſufficiently cal- 
cined, if it has acquired a red 
colour at the ſides and bottom of 
the veſlel, : | 


THr1s proceſs ſucceeds tolerably 


well for ſmall quantities, but does 
not anſwer ſo perfectly for larger. 
As the action of the fire is exerted 
firſt on the external parts of the 
maſs, theſe will be calcined firſt, 
and where the quantity is large, 
exhibit the mark of ſufficient calci- 
nation, whilſt the internal part re- 
mains almoſt unchanged. And 
ever if the proceſs be ſtill further 
continued, the effect required will 
not be produced; for the outſide, 


Alum is com- 


the degree of dryneſs require, 
W 
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growing firſt hard, prevents the 
evaporation of the aqueous parts 
from within. 

Edinb. © 


Expoſe any quantity of powdered 


green vitriol, in an unglazed 
_ earthen veſſel, to the action of 
a moderate fire, till it become 
white; keeping the matter con- 
. tinually ſtirring, to prevent its 
ſticking to the veſſel, and ac- 
quiring a ſtony hardneſs, If 
this be urged with a more vehe. 
ment fire, it paſſes into a deep 
red {ubſtance, called colcothar 
of vitriol. : 
Tu is method is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome : for, unlefs the heat be 
very gentle, and the matter ſpread 
very thin over the bottom of a 
broad ſhallow veſſel, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid melting it, 
which makes it adhere to the ſides 
of the pan, and renders the pfe- 
vious pulverization an ufelefs la. 
bour. ; 
The method uſually practiſed by 
the chemiſts is, to place a deep 
earthen pan, with ſome vitriol in 
it, upon a gentle fire; the vitnol 
ſoon liquefies, boils up, and by de- 
grees incruſtates to the ſides of the 
veſſel. Some more vitriol is then 
thrown in and ſuffered to ineruſtate 
in the ſame manner, and this pro- 
cedure repeated till the pan 5; 
nearly full of the concreted matter, 
which proves of a whitiſh colour, 
except on the outfide next the pan 
(which muſt be broken, to take it 
out) where it appears yellowiſh or 
reddiſh, according to the continu- 
ance and degree of fire. If the 
vitriol be defired ſtill further de- 
phlegmated, this may be commo- 
diouſly effected, by reducing the 
maſs into a groſs powder (which 
will now no longer melt) and then 
calcining it over a ſtrong fire, 1 © 
ſhallow iron pan, till it has gained 
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which may be known from its co- 
lour. The principal uſe of cal- 
cined vitriol is for the diſtillation of 
the ſpirit of vitriol. If employed 
for this purpoſe uncalcined, it 
| would melt in the diſtilling veſſel, 
and, running into a lump, ſcarce 
give out any ſpirit ; and the little 
obtained would be very weak. 


TARTARUM VITRIOLATUM 
Vitriolated tartar. 
„„ 4:15 4535 hoy LO tit 
Diſſolve een of green vi- 
triol in four pints of boiling wa- 
ter: and, whilſt the liquor con- 
tinues boiling, throw into it ſalt 
of tartar, or any ot 
line ſalt, till no further efferveſ- 
cence ariſes. upon a freſh. addi- 
tion; which. generally happens 
when four ounces, or à little 
more, of the ſalt have been uſed. 
Filter the liquor. through paper, 
and, after due evaporation, ſet it 


by to cryſtallize. |, 
Here the acid of the vitriol for- 
lakes the iron, of which it was be- 


alkaline ſalt, Particular care ought 
to be taken that the quantity of al- 
kali be ſufficient to fully ſaturate 
the acid, otherwiſe it will not de- 
pofit all the metal. 
ent, even after the ſaturation ſeems, 
rom the efferveſcence ceaſing, to 


more of the alkali; for by theſe 
means the preparation is ſecured 
from containing any metallic mat- 
ter; whilſt the ſuperfluous quan- 
uty of alkali can do no prejudice, 
4 \t remains uncryſtallizec. 

It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixt alkaline 
alt do each readily unite with wa- 
ter, and ſtrongly attract moiſture 


ſalt reſulting from the combination 
of theſe two, vitriolated tartar is one 


other alka- 


fore in poſſeſſion, to unite with the 


It is conveni- 


be completed, to throw in a little 


eren from the air; yet the neutral 


of the ſalts moſt difficult of ſolution, 
very little of it being taken up by 
cold water. Hence ſome have di- 
reed the liquor in this proceſs to 
be filtered whilſt very hot, ſuſpect- 


ing, that if it was ſuffered to cool, 


great part of the ſalt would be 
thrown off and left upon the paper. 


The college, however, has avoided 


this inconvenience, by ordering a 
uantity of water which is found to 
> ſufficient for keeping the ſalt 

diſſolved in the cold, or atleaſt in a 

moderate warmth. 0 ö 


F W 
Take of oil of vitriol, diluted with 
fix times its quantity of water, 
any quantity: pour it into a large 
_ glaſs veſſel, and inſtil, by de- 
grees, fixed alkaline vegetable 
fale well purified, and diluted 
with fix times its quantity © 
water, enough to neutralize the 
acid. As ſoon as the efferveſcence 
ceaſes, filter the liquor; and. afs 
ter a proper exhalation, ſet it by 
to cryltallize. | 1: chi ntts 


2 
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Tuis is an elegant method, and 
one of the leaſt troubleſome ways 
of preparing this ſalt, The Edin- 
burgh college, in former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be dropt 
into the alkaline, By the converſe 
procedure, now received, it is ob- 
viouſly more eaſy. to ſecure againſt 
a redundance of acidity :. for the 
greater certainty in this point, it 
may be expedient, as in the fore- 
going proceſs, to drop in a little 
more of the alkaline ley than the 
ceſſation of the efferveſcence ſeems 
to T ont 
But though the manner of pre- 

baration, here directed, appears to 
be the moſt commodious, there is 
one imperfection in the proceſs, a 
deficiency in the quantity of water. 
There is not near water e 
keep vitriolated tartar diſſolved, arid 
H h | ; of 
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of conſequence, as faſt as the alka- 
line ſalt is neutralized by the acid, 
great part falls to the bottom in 
a powdery form. In the Leyden 
pharmacopœia, this inconvenience 
is Judiciouſly provided againſt. The 
oil of vitriol is diluted with four 
times its quantity of water, and the 
alkaline ley being gradually dropt 
into it till the point of ſaturation is 
obtained, four times the quantity 


more of water is added; and the 


mixture boiled, that ſuch part of 
the ſalt as had precipitated, may 
be diſſolved. The liquor is then fil- 
tered while hot, and ſet by to cryſ- 
tallize. In order to obtain perfect 
and well-formed cryſtals, the liquor 
ſhould not be ſet in the cold, but 
continued in a moderate heat, 
ſuch as the hand can ſcarcely bear, 
that the water may ſlowly evapo- 
rate, ; VVV 

Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall doſes, 
as a ſcruple or half a dram, is an 
uſeful aperient ; in larger ones, as 
four or five drams, a mild cathar- 
tic, which does not paſs off ſo haſtily 
as the /al catharticus amarus or ſal 


Glauberi, and ſeems to extend its 


action further. The wholeſale deal- 
ers in medicines have commonly 
ſabſtituted to it an article otherwiſe 
almoſt uſeleſs in their ſhops, the 


refiduum of Glauber's ſpirit of 


nitre. This may be looked upon 


as a venial fraud, if the ſpirit has 


been prepared as formerly directed, 
and the reſiduum diſſolved and cryſ- 
tallized; but it is a very dange- 
rous one, if the vitriolic acid has 
been uſed in an over proportion, 
and the caput mortuum employed 
without cryſtallization ; the ſalt in 
this caſe, inſtead of a mild neutral 
one of a moderately bitter taſte, 
proving highly acid. The purcha- 
er ought therefore to inſiſt upon 
the ſalt's being in a cryſtalline 
form. The cryſtals, when perfect, 
are ablong; with ſix flat fides, and 


able fixt alkaline ſalt; as ſalt of tar- 


— 
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terminated at each end by a fix. 
ſided pyramid. Some appear com- 


poſed of two pyramids joined to- 
gether by the baſes, and many, in 


the moſt perfect cryſtallizations [ 
have ſeen, are very irręgular. They, 
decrepitate in the fire, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of ſea ſalt, for which, they 
have ſometimes been miſtaken, -._ | 


NITRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
Vitriolated nitre. 

„ OE La 
Diſſolve in warm water the maß 
_ which remains after the diftilla- 
tion of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre: 
filter the ſolution through paper, 

and cryſtallize the falt. 
-"Tn1s falt is not different from 
the aartarum vitriolatum, being com- 
poſed of the vitriolic acid, and the 
alkaline baſis of nitre; which alkali 
is no other than the common veptt- 


tar or potaſh. It is, in effect, from 
the aſhes of vegetables, that the ni- 
tre prepared in Europe receives its 
alkaline baſis. _ If any unchanged 


nitre remain in the mafs, it is left | 


diffolved in the water while the 
vitriolated alkali cryſtallizes. 
SAL POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt of many virtues." | © 
te ca; e 
Take | | * N 
Nitre in powder 
Flowers of ſulphur, of each equi 
ares. 
Mingle them well together, and in. 
ject the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into ' a red bot 
crucible. After the deflagration 
ceaſes, keep the crucible in the 
fire for an hour. The ſalt ma} 
be purified by diſſolving it in 
warm water, filtering the folu- 
tion, and exhaling it to dryneſs; 
or by cryſtallization. 
Tunis is another method of unit 
ing the vitriolie acid with the _ 
40 8 1 n n 
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Chap. 8. 
mon ve etable whe” Alkali. / Both 


the nitre and the ſulphur are decom- 


pounded i in the operation: the acid 
of the nitre, and the inflammable 
principle of the ſulphur,'detonate to- 


gether, and are diſfipated; while the 


acid of 'the ſulphur (which, as we 
have already ſeen; is "no btb than 


the vitriolic acid) remains combined 


with the alkaline bafis'of the nitre. 
The ſhops, accordingly, have ſub- 


foregoing preparation. 


SAL PRUNELLE., 
) Eadiub. 1 54 
Take of 1875 ; 
R pure nitre 3 to powder, 
two pounds: 


Flowers of ſul „ once. > 
Melt the nitre in a;crucible, and 
ſprinkle, into it the ſulphur. by 
little at a time. When the de- 
flagration. is oyer, pour out the 
melted ſalt upon a clean, dry, 
and warm braſs plate, ſo as to 
form it into cakes. 


12.357; . 


in large quantities, make 'ufe of a 
clean iron pat, inſtead of a cruci- 
ble; and when' the nitre is melted, 
and the folppur deflagrated, take 
out the ſalt with an iron ladle, and 
pour it into braſs moulds kept for 
this purpoſe. The previous pound- 
ng of the nitre, directed above, 


quil 

qt may be as wel omitted, as OCCa- 
. boring a needleſs trouble. : 

d In- Thi 

and is preparation was formerly 


in great eſteem, and is ſometimes 
ill ordered in preſcription. It is 
tevertheleſs built upon an errone- 
bus foundation, which ſuppoſed 
that the nitre was purified by the 
deſſagration it undergoes upon in- 
{ting a little ſulphur on it. From 
proper experiments it appears, that 
the ſulphur is ſo'far from depurat- 
ng the nitre, or tending to its im- 
provement as a medicine, that it 
tally alters ſome part of 1 it into a 


| Nebtral Sole. 4: 


from the precedin 


ſtituted to the ſal polychreſt the 
| method, and then melted by 


it is not o 
of water, Which nitre retains, 1 
ing very conſiderable, ' 


' Trosx who prepare ſal ee 


4% 


falt, which has quite different pro- 


perties. The real effect of this 
proceſs ' will be eaſily underſtood 
one: there, 
nearly all the nitre 1s decompound- 
ed, and a ſalt, not different from vi- 


triolated tartar, is found in its place. 
Here, only about one twenty-fourth 


part of it ſuffers. this change. Boer- 
haave, inſtead of deflagtating the 
nitre with al hur, orders it to 

only well purified after the common 


icfelf 


and poured i into moulds. The 


| Hon here ſerves to bring the ſalt 
into a leſs compaſs, by evaporating 


the aqueous moiſture. which ha 


conereted with it in Its eryſtalliza- 


tion; 3 Bec 1 even in this intention 
mach uſe, the quantity 


SAL CATHARTICUS c Lat: 


The cathartic ſalt of Giaubir; com | 


©" called fal mirabile.. T6 

| 35 Loud. 
Diffolve' in warm water the maſs 
which remains after the diſtilla= 
tion of ſpirit of ſea ſalt: filter 


the ſolution, and adams the 
. 
Zadinb. 

If the e W as 8 
prove too ſharp, diffolve them. 
again in water, filter the liquor, 

and cautiouſly ' evaporate it to 

- ſuch a pitch only as may wy gs 

"4 195 1 to nnr 


* tt: * 


Tara isno great danger of the 
cryſtals proving too ſharp, even 
when. the ſpirit of ſalt is made with 
the largeſt proportion of oil of 
vitriol directed under that pro- 
ceſs. The liquor which remains 
after the cryſtallization is indeed 
very acid; and with regard to this. 
preparation, it is convenient it 

H h 2 * 
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Woald be fo; for otherwiſe, the 
. cryſtals will be very ſmall, and 


| "likewiſe in a little quantity. Where: 


a ſufficient proportion of oil of vi- 
triol has not been employed in the 
diſtillation of the ſpirit, it is neceſ- 
ſary to add ſome to the liquor, in 
order to F the cryſtallization 
of the ſalt. 


1 3 


The title of 


Ihe title of this falt expreſſes its 
medical virtues, Taken from half 
an ounce. to an ounce, or more, it 
proves a mild and uſeful purgative; 
and in ſmaller doſes, largely dilut- 
2 705 a ſerviceable aperient and diure- 
4 „ he ſhops frequently ſubſtitute 
toit the /al catharticus amarus, which 
3s nearly of the ſame quality, but 
mewhat more unpleaſant, and, as 
is ſaid, leſs mild in operation. They 
are very eafily diſtinguiſhable from 

| Each other, by the effect of alkaline 
ſalts upon ſolutions of them. The 
ſolution of Glauber's ſalt ſuffers no 
vitible change from this addition, 
its own baſis being a true fixt al- 


Kali: but the ſolution of the /- 


catharticus amarus grows inſtantly 


white and turbid, its baſis, which 
is an earth, being extricated copi- 
Gully by the alkaline ſalt ; as in the 
following proceſs, 


NT + MAGNESIA ALBA. 

Nite magneſia. 
. 5 10 
Diſſolve /al catharticus amarus in a 
ſufficient quantity of water. Fil- 
ter the ſolution, and add to it a 
filtered ley of potaſh, ſo long as 
a freſh addition continues to oc- 
caſion any milkineſs. A white 
powder will precipitate ; which, 
- being ſeparated from the liquor, 
is to be carefully waſhed in freſh 
. Portions both of hot and cold 
water, and afterwards dried. 


fame ſpecies of earth with that ob- 
rained from the mather-ley of nitre 


— 


Which was: 


character of an uſeful antiacid, x 


ſafe and inoffenſive laxative in doſes 


of a dram or two, and a diaphotetie 
and diuretic when given in ſmaller 
doſes of fifteen or twenty, /graing 
Since his time, it has had:a con 
fiderable place in the practice of 
foreign phyſicians, and has begun ty 
come into eſteem among us, parti. 
cularly in heart burns, and for pre- 
venting or removing the many dif. 
orders which children are ſo fre. 
quently thrown into from a redun- 
dance of acid humours'in the fl 
aflages. 
count of its laxative quality, tothe 
common abforbents, Which (unleſ 
gentle purgatives are given occa- 
ſionally to carry them off) art apt to 
lodge in the body, and octafion 
coſtiveneſs very detrimental to'in- 
fants. # 7.5. .53 14.33 6% 
Though the preparation ,of-this 
medicine is now commonly know, 
its nature and properties are yer) 
little underſtood. Whilſt ſomelup- 
Pole it to poſſeſs uncommon ur. 
tues, others affirm, that When cul 
edulcorated, it is in no reſpec di 
ferent from calcined harſhorn, or 
any other {imple animal or yege 
table earth. The following ober. 
vation of its real properties will bf 
ſufficient to determine this point. 
Magneſia alba, when prepared i 
ES is a white and very, ub 
tile earth, perfectly void of {meli a 
taſte, of the claſs of thoſe which 
diſſolve in acids. It diſſolves tree 
even in the vitriolic acid; which 
in the common way of making {6 
lutions, takes up only an inconl- 
derable portion of other earths 
Combined with this acid, it form 
a bitter ſalt, very eaſily. ſoluble in 
water, while the common abſorpent 


* 


as for ſeveral years a cele. 
brated abs in the hank; of ; 4 
particular perſons abroad. Hat 
man, who deſcribes the preparation 
of the nitrous magneſia, gives it the 


It is preferred, on ze. 


5 5 = 


Chap. 8. + 
form with the ſame aeid almoſt in- 
pid coneretes, very difficult of ſo- 
lution. Solutions of magneſia im all 
acids are bitter and purgative; while 
thoſe of the other earths- are more 
or leſs auſtere and aſtringent. A 
large doſe of the magneſia, if the ſto- 
mach contains no acid to diſſolve it, 
does not purge or produce any ſenſi- 
ble effect. A moderate one, if an 
cid be lodged there, or if acid li- 
quors be taken after it, procures 
ſeveral ſtools; whereas the common 
abſorbents, in the ſame cireum- 
ſances, inſtead of looſening, bind 
me belly. It is obvious, therefore, 

that magneſia is ſpecifically dif- 

ſerent from the other: earths, and 

that it is applicable to uſeful pur- 
poſes in medicine. ooo 


- 

el Nir Run CUBICUM. 

he | Cubical mitre. 

0 Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified 

na aquafortis, and add the ſolution 

1N« by degrees to a ſolution of Glau- 

be ber's ſalt in water, ſo long as 

this a freſh addition produces any 
vn, milkineſs: a white powder will 

very precipitate: after which the li- 

(vp _ is to be filtered, and, after 

M. e evaporation, ſet to cryſtal- 

auh lize. - | | 

, dit- 

„l this proceſs, both the ſolu- 
* tons are decompounded, and two 

"ll den; compounds. produced. The 


Mtriolic acid of the Glauber's ſalt 
wntes with the chalk, and. forms 
nich it an indiſſoluble ſelenitic con- 
crete, which of courſe precipitates; 
Wile the alkali of the Glauber's 
at, and the nitrous acid, unite in- 
0 4 neutral ſalt, which is ſeparated 
rom the liquor by cryſtallization, 
The cryſtals are rhomboidal, of a 
ling taſte, greatly reſembling 
lat of common nitre. How far 
is ſalt differs from common. nitre 
a its medical virtue, is not known. 
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The proceſsis here inſerted, partly; - 
as being a very inſtructive one in 


regard to the tranſpoſitions which 
pen on the mixture of different 


ſaline bodies, and partly as affords 
ing the moſt convenient means of 
obtaining the pure alkaline baſis of 


ſea ſalt. In the diſtillation of ſpirit 


of ſalt, that baſis was diſunited 


from its own acid, and combined 
with the vitriolic ; it is here trans“ 
ferred from the vitriolic to the 


nitrous: and we have before given 


a method of difipating or deliruy- 
ing the nitrous acid, and leaving 
the alkali, that was combined wick 


it, pure. 


SPIRITUS SALIS MARINE _ 

COAGULAT US. ; 

Spirit of ſea ſalt coagulated. 
Laa. | | 

Drop, into Glauber's ſpirit of ſea 


q £3 


ſalt, a ley of any. fixt alkaline 


ſalt, till all efferveſcence ceaſes: 
then evaporate the mixture to 


dryneſs, 
IS F HET 0 OP 6 i 
Le. preparation is inſerted; 
under the ſame. title, in the Wir- 
temberg pharmacopœia. It has 
been commonly called regenerated 
ſea ſalt, though with little pro- 
riety, as it differs from that ſalt in 
its baſis; the common vegetable 
alkali being here ſubſtituted to the 
mineral alkali of ſea ſalt. How far 
it differs from ſea ſalt in its medical 


qualities, I cannot take upon me to 


determine. It is manifeſtly ſharper 
in taſte, and ſomewhat more dif- 
ficult both of ſolution in water and 
of fuſion in the fire. DO 


TARTARUS REGENERATUS. 
Regenerated tartar. | 
 Edinb. 5 
Put any quantity of dry ſalt of tar- 
tar, powdered, into a large glaſs 
veſſel ; and pour thereon; by lit- 
tle and little, as much diſtilled 
Hh 3 - vinegar 


— 


5 
0 
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rate it. Filter the the liquor, and 
exhale it over a very gentle fire, 
to dryneſs, taking great care that 


the matter contract not an empy- 


reuma. On the ſalt which remains, 
pour as much more ſpirit of vine- 
gar as will ſaturate it: then de- 
Rurate the liquor again, and 
2 exſiccate it into a dry 
Alt. : 


Ir the common alkalies be made 
uſe of for this proceſs, they ſhould 
be previouſly purified, by ſolution 
and cryſtallization, from the neutral 
. falt which they generally contain. 
The diſtilled vinegar muſt be per- 
fectly free from any empyreumatic 
' taint. It is not neceſſary to de- 

phlegmate it, or throw away the 

- firſt runnings in the diſtillation, 
ſince theſe contain a portion of the 
acid (the part here wanted) as well 
as the phlegm. 5 

It is difficult to hit the point of 


faturation betwixt the acetous acid, 


and the alkaline ſalt. After about 
fourteen parts of firong diſtilled 
vinegar have been gradually poured 
upon one of the fixed ſalt, the ad- 
dition of a little more of the acid 
will not occaſion any further effer- 


veſcence in the cold: but, if the 


mixture be now ſtrongly ſtirred and 

well heated, the efferveſcence will 
appear afreſh 3 upon which ſome 
more vinegar is to be added, till it 
again ceaſes. The ſaturation 1s not 
as yet complete; for, upon exhaling 


the aqueous parts, the remaining” 


ſalt ſtill eferveſces with freſh vine- 
gar. When ſo much of the acid has 


now been added, that no marks of 


fermentation any longer appear, a 
little more of the vinegar may be 
oured in before you proceed to the 
aſt evaporation. 
the ſaturation of the alkali will be 
ſecured, whilſt, if the acid prevail, 
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| vinegar as 1s neceſſary to ſatu- 


By theſe means, 


the ſuperfludus quantity of it will 
eh W . nnd 
The ſalt thus prepared, is of a 
dark brown colour, a peculiar, not 
ungrateful odour, a penetrating, fa. 


ponaceous, ſaline taſte, in no wiſe 


alkaline or acid. Its brown colour, 
and ſaponaceous quality, proceed 
from the oily parts of the vinegar; 


the depuration of the ſalt from this 
dil, is not in the foregoing proceſs 


inſiſted on. In the London phar. 
macope1a, the ſalt is ordered to be 
purified to perfect whitedels, under 
the title of 0 Kis 
' SAL DIURETI Cs. 
| Diuretic ſalt. 
Lond. 
Take a pound of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt and boil it, with a very gen- 
'tle heat, in four or five times 
its weight of diſtilled vinegar. 
When the fermentation ceaſes, add 
more diſtilled vinegar; and pro- 
ceed with freſh additions thereof, 
until the vinegar being almolt 
evaporated, freſh vinegar will no 
longer raiſe any fermentation ; 
which generally happens by the 
time that twenty pounds of dil- 
tilled vinegar have been uſel. 
Then flowly exhale to dryneſs. 
Melt the remaining impure ſalt 
for a little time, but not too long, 
over a gentle fire ; then diflolve 
it in water, and filter the ſolu- 
tion through paper, If the melt- 
ing have been duly performed, 
the filtered liquor will be limpid 
and colourleſs as water; but if 
otherwiſe, of a brown colour. 
Evaporate the limpid ſolution, 
with an exceeding gentle. heat, 
in a ſhallow glaſs veſſel, occaſion- 
ally ſtirring the ſalt as it dries, 
that its moiſture may be the 
ſooner exhaled. Afterwards keep 
it for uſe in a veſſel very cloſely 


ſtopt; for it will liquefy by theait. 
opt; for it will liquefy by 115 


This ſalt ought to be of perfect 
whiteneſs; and ſhould totally 
diſſolve both in water and ſpirit 


of wine, without leaving any 
feces. If the ſalt, though ever 


ſo white, depoſit any feces in 
ſpirit of wine; the whole of it 
muſt be diſſolved in that ſpirit, 
the ſolution filtered, and exſic- 
cated again. my 


Taz purification of this ſalt is 


not a little troubleſome. The ope- 
rator muſt be particularly careful in 
melting it, not to uſe too great a 
heat, or to keep it liquehed too 
long ; a little ſhould be occaſionally 
taken out, and put into water: and 
as ſoon as it begins to part freely 
with its black colour, the whole 1s 
to be removed from the fire. In 


. the laſt drying, the heat muſt not 


be ſo great as to melt it ; otherwiſe 
it will not prove totally ſoluble. If 
the ſolution in ſpirit of wine be 
exſiccated, and the remaining ſalt 
liquefied with a very ſoft fire, it 
gains the Jeafy appearance which 


has procured it the name terra fo- 
liata, | 


* 


In the fourth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the correſpondents of the 
French academy, Mr. Cadet has 
given a method of making the ſalt 
white at the firſt evaporation, with- 
out the trouble of any further 
purification, He obſerves, that the 
brown colour depends upon the oily 
matter of the vinegar being burnt by 
the heat commonly employed in the 
evaporation; and his improvement 
conſiſts in diminiſhing the heat at 
the time that this burning is liable 
to happen. The proceſs he re- 
commends is as follows. 
Diflalve a pound of ſalt of tartar 

in a ſufficient quantity of cold 

water, filter the ſolution, and 
add by degrees as much diſtilled 

vinegar as will ſaturate it, or a 


2 little more. Set the liquor to 


Chap. 8. Salt.” 
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Salto. ._... 4% 
- evaporate in a flone-ware veſſel, E 
in a gentle heat not ſo ſtrong as 
to make it boil : when a pelljele 
appears on the ſurface, the reſt 
of the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in 
, a water-bath, The liquor ac- 
ee by degrees an oily con- 
ſiſtence, and a pretty deep brown 
colour, but the pellicle or ſcum 
on the top looks whitiſh, and 
when taken off and cooled, ap- 
on a congeries of little bril- 
tant filver-like plates. The 
matter is to be kept continu- 
ally ſtirring, till it is wholly 
changed into this white flaky 
matter, the complete drying of 


which is molt conveniently ef- _ * 


feed in a warm oven. 

We ſhall not take upon us to de- 
termine whether the pure or impure 
ſalt be preferable as medicines ; ob- 
ſerving only, that the latter is more 
of a ſaponaceous nature, the former 


more acrid, though ſomewhat more 


agreeable to the ſtomach. Mr. Ca- 


det reckons the ſalt prepared in his 


method ſuperior both to the brown 


and white ſorts made in the com- 


mon way, as poſſeſſing both the 
oily quality of the one, and the 
agreeableneſs of the other, and as 
being always uniform, or of the 
ſame power; whereas the others are 
liable to vary conſiderably, accord- 
ing to the degree of heat employ- 
ed in the evaporation. They are 
all medicines of great efficacy, and 
may be ſo doſed and managed as to 
prove either mildly cathartic, or 


powerfully diuretic :. few of the ſa- 


line deobſtruents come up to-them 
in virtue. The doſe is from half a 
ſcruple to a dram or two. A bare 


mixture of alkaline ſalt and vine- 


gar without exiiccation, is not per- 5 
haps much inferior as a medicine to 
the more elaborate ſalt. I have 
known two drams of the alkali, ſa- 
turated with vinegar, occaſion ten 
or twelve ſtools, in hydropic caſes, 

Hhb4 and 


r 
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Take any quantity of the volatile 
alkaline ſalt o 
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*SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 
 * Sperit of Mindererus. © 
6068 Edinb. 

ſal ammoniac, 

and pradually pour upon it dif. 

tilled vinegar, till the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſes; occaſionally ſtir- 


ring the mixture, to promote 
the action of the vinegar on the 
Alt. | 


line liquor. 


It 


Pd 


Tuis is an excellent aperient ſa- 
Taken warm in bed, 
proves commonly a powerful dia- 


* — _ 3 2 
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and a plentiful diſcharge of urine, 
© without any inconvenience. _ 


phoretic or ſudorific ; and, av it 
operates without heat, it has place 


in febrile and inflammatory diſ. 


orders, where medicines of the 


warm kind, if they fail of procy. 


ring ſweat, aggravate the diſtemper. 
Its action may likewiſe be deter. 
mined to the 3 by walking 
about in a cool air. The common 
doſe is half an ounce, either by it- 
ſelf, or along with other medicines 
adapted to the intention. Its 
ſtrength 1s not a little precarious, 
depending in great meaſure on that 
of the yinegar; an inconvenience 
which cannot eaſily be obviated, for 
the ſaline matter is not reducible to 


the form of a concrete ſalt. 


8 EC f 
Anomalous ſalts. 


CRYSTALLI TARTAR]I. 
Cryſtalt of tartar. 
Eainb. 
ET powdered white tartar be 
boiled in twenty times its 
quantity of water, till perfect- 
Jy ditlolved ; and the ſolution, 


whilſt it continues hot, paſſed 


through filtering paper or a wool- 
Jen cloth, and received in a wood- 


en veſſel; then expoſe it for a 


night or longer to the cold air, 
that. cryſtals, may form them- 
ſelves, and ſhoot to the fides of 
the veſſel ; the water being now 
poured off, the cryſtals are to be 


Collected and dried for uſe. 


Tus filtration of the ſolution of 


tartar through paper ſucceeds very 
ſlowly, and unleſs managed with a 
good deal of e e at all: 


tor, as ſoon as the 


iling liquor 


begins to grow ſenſibly leſs hot, it 
depoſits much of the tartar all over 
the ſurface of the paper, which 


\ hinders the remainder from paſlin 


through. Zwelffer, in his 7 
verſions on this proceſs in the Au- 
guſtan pharmacopœia, directs the 
ſolution to be clarified with whites 
of eggs, and ſtrained only through 
a linen cloth; he likewiſe judi- 
ciouſly orders the veſſel to be cloſe 
covered, and the cryſtallization per- 
formed in a warm place : for, 11 


ſolution be ſuffered to cool very faſt, 


it is vain to expect any appearance 
of cryſtals; the tartar will inevita- 
bly be precipitated to the bottom of 
the veſſel in the form of ſand. And 
indeed, the buſineſs of refining and 
cryſtallizing tartar is ſo very trou- 
bleſome, and requires ſo large an 
apparatus, that ſcarce any of the 
apothecaries, or even of the trading 
chemiſts, are at the trouble of it; 
but either import it read) "refined 
from Holland, or purchaſe it from 
ſome people here who make it their 
ſole buſineſs, (See the article Tar- 

CREMOR 
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CREMOR TART ARI. 
Cream of tartar. 
"Blink. 


Take any quantity of ſolution: of © 


tartar, made as in the- foregoing 


proceſs, and paſſed through a fil- 
ter. Boil it over the fire, till a 


thick cuticle appear'on the ſur- 


face, which is to be taken off - 


with a wooden ſkimmer bored 
full of holes. Continue the 
boiling till a freſh cuticle ariſe, 
which is to be taken off as the 
foregoing, and the operation re- 


liquor be thus conſumed, Afﬀter- 
wards dry all the cuticles toge- 
gether in the ſun. 


to retain a name long familiar to 
the ſhops ; for the preparation jt- 
ſelf in no reſpect differs from ery - 


Indeed the purchaſer. ought always 
to prefer the cryſtals ; for the pow- 
der is often: ſophiſticated with ſa- 
line ſubſtances of another kind. 


The college of Edinburgh obſerves, 
that both the cryſtals and cream 
are brought to us from abroad; 
that they are not different in 
quality from one another: and 
that good white tartar, unre- 
lined, is not inferior to either of 


r 


„ 


them. 


TARTARUM soLUBILR. 
Soluble tartar, 

| Lend. L 
Diſſolve a pound of any fixt alka- 
line ſalt in a gallon of boiling 


cryſtals of tartar,” as long as a 
freſh addition thereof raiſes any 
efferveſcence ; which generally 


Cryſtals have been uſed. Then, 
lter the liquor, and / after due 
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peated till the whole quantity of 


Tunis proceſs ſcems inſerted only 


tals of tartar reduced to powder. 


water; and gradually throw in 


ceaſes before three pounds of the 
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| evaporation, ft . by 6 e 
He ; or evaporate it to dryneſs, 
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Boil eryſtals of tartar, till they are | 


perfectly diffolved, in ten time 
their quantity of water; an 


whilſt it continues boiling, oil 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
_ efferveſcence ceaſes, Filter the 
liquor whilſt hot, and evaporate 
it till a pellicle appears on the 
_ ſurface, that, when remoyed into 
a cold place, it may cryſtallize, . 


Common white tartar is perhaps 
preferable for this operation to the 
cryſtals uſually met with (ſee the 
article Tax TAM). Its impurities 


can here be no objection; ſince it 


will be ſufficiently depurated by the 
ſubſequent filtration. 5 
Tbe preparation of this medicine 
by either of the above methods is 
very eaſy; though ſome chemiſts 
have rendered it fufficiently troy» 
bleſome, by a nicety that is not at 
all wanted. They infift upon hit- 
ting the very exact point of ſatur: 
tion betwixt the alkaline ſalt and 


the acid of the tartar; and caution 


the operator to be extremely care- 
ful, when he comes near this mark, 
leſt by imprudently adding too large 
a portion of either, he render the 
ſalt too acid, or too alkaline. If 
the liquor be ſuffered to cool a lit- 
tle before it is committed to the 
filter, and then properly exhaled 


and cryſtallized, no error of this 


kind can happen, though the ſatu- 
ration ſhould not be very exactly 
hit: for ſince cryſtals of tartar are 
very difficultly ſoluble even in bail- 
ing water, and when diſſolyed 
therein, concrete again upon the 
— growing cold; if any more 


2 


and "keep the remaining ſalins 


gradually drop into the ſolution, L | 


int of ſatura- 


them has been employed, than 
| "if 


: 
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is taken up by the alkali, this 
© ſuperfluous | quantity will be left 
upon the filter: and, on the other 


SY hand, if too much of the alkali 


has been made uſe of, it will re- 
main uncryſtallized. The cryſtal- 
lization of this ſalt indeed cannot 
be effected without a good deal of 
trouble: it is therefore moſt con- 
venient to let the acid ſalt prevail 
at firſt, to ſeparate the ſuperfluous 
quantity, by ſuffering the liquor to 
cool a little before filtration, and 
then proceed to the total evapora- 
tion of the aqueous fluid, which 
will leave behind it the neutral fait 
required. The moſt proper veſſel 
for this purpoſe is a ſtone-ware one; 
iron diſcolours the ſalt. 

Solub: e tartar, in doſes of a 
ſcruple, half a dram, or a dram, 
is a mild cooling aperient : two- 


or three drams commonly looſen + 
the belly; and an aunce proves 


pretty ſtrongly purgative. Ma- 
louin ſays it is equal in purgative 
virtue to the cathartic ſalt of Glau- 
ber. It is an uſeful addition to 
the purgatives of the reſinous kind, 
as it promotes their operation, and 
at the ſame time tends to correct 
their griping quality. But it muſt 
never be given in conjunction with 
any acid, for all acids decompound 
* abſorbing its alkaline ſalt, and 
precipitating the tartar. 


84 RUPBLLENSIS. 
Sal de Seignette, or Roc hel. ſalt. 
Pharm, Pariſ. 
Let the ſalt extracted from the 
' aſhes of the kelp or kali of Ali- 
cant be calcined till it melts, 
then diſſolved in water, the ſo- 
lution filtered, and, after due 
3 evaporation, ſet by. that the ſalt 
may ſhoot into pure white cry- 
 ftals.. Diſſolve cryſtals of tartar 
in boiling water, and ſaturate 
the ſolution with the cryſtals. of 
Wo The roten neceſſary 
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Part III. 
for this purpoſe will be about 
_ fixteen". ounces of the latter to 
twenty. of the former. Duly 
exhale the liquor in the heat of 

0. water- bath, and, after filtr;- 

2 ſet it in 90, cold to peru 
* 3IZCs © | 


Tu 1 is a * of ſoluble bn 
tar, made with the ſalt of kali or 
ſoda, which is the ſame with the 


mineral alkali or baſis of ſea ſalt. 
It cryſtallizes far more eaſy than the 


preceding preparation, and dye; 
not, like it, grow moiſt in the aii. 
It is alſo conſiderably: leſs purga- 
tive, but is equally decompounded 
by acids. It appears to be a very 
elegant ſalt, and has begun to _ 
into efteem in this country, as 
has long an France. 


SAL ESSENTIALE ACE- 
| TOS E. 
Efſential 2 77 ſerrel. 

inb. 

Let the j juice of ſorrel, after 40 
and decantation from the feces, 
be evaporated, till only one-third 
remains, then ſtrained through a 

flannel bag, and exhaled again 

till a pellicle appears upon the 
ſurface. Put the liquor into 2 

_ glaſs veſſel, and, a little olive oil 
being poured upon the top, fet 
it by in a cellar till plenty of en- 

ſtals are formed. Theſe are to 
be gently waſhed with water, 
and afterwards dried. 

After the ſame manner, effential 
ſalts are obtained from all acid, 
- auſtere, aſtringent, and bitten 
plants that contain but a {mal 
quantity of oililIl. 

Herbs of a dry nature are to be 
- moiſtened, in the bruiſing, with 
a. little water, that the juice 

may be the more eaſily preſl ſec 
out. 

The waters of theſe plants, hich 


are hos vain enden, to 
drawn 


- 
** 
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drawn over by diſtillation, may 
be obtained by diſſolving a ſuit- 


RT - 
ſaline incruſtation upon the ſur- 
face, is in vain. expected. Boer- 
able quantity of their eſſential haave therefore, and the more 
ſalts in common water. expert writers in pharmaceutical 


80 ME pharmaceutical writers chemiſtry, with great judgment, 
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. ke the ſubject yield its juice Conſiſtence of cream, If it be 
r rer it OT be : cho to now ſuffered to ſtand for an hour 
e pieces, and well bruiſed in a mar- r two in à warm place, it will, 


: matter, may be . advantageouſly veſſel in which it is deſigned to be 
0 boiled in water, and the decoc- cry ſtallized. 2 | | 
7 tion added to the expreſſed juice. Some recommend an .unglazed - 


ka WY neaſure depends. mineral falt, which greatly diſpoſes 
ain The evaporation ſhould be per- the juice to cryſtallize, to Which 
the formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba- of itſelf it is very averſe: but as this 
0 2 ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones as addition is, with regard to its me- 


fet ſuch are thoſe aſually called ſtone- the ſalt here intended, we forbear 
ry ware, The common earthen veſ- to mention it. 7 lb 
10 HY {1s are ſubject to have their glaz- The uſe of the oil is to preſerve 
ter, ing corroded, and are fo extremely the juice uncorrupted, and to pre- 

; porous, as readily, to imbibe and vent it from running into fermen- 
tial retain a good quantity of the liquor. tation or putrefaction, during the 
cid, Wl Metallic veſfels are particularly apt great length of time which this 
eri to be corroded by theſe acid kinds proceſs requires. As much oil as 
mall WY juices. wwwwill fully cover the Turface or: me”: 
AL. The directions for the time of liquor, is ſufficient for this purpoſe. © 
o be Uſcontinuing the ſecond evapora- The waſhing of the cryſtals is in- 
with ton are not ſo eaſily obſerved as tended to cleanſe them from the 
jule. one could wiſh, Theſe juices are mucilaginous feculencies which ad- 
efſec ſo viſcid, and abound ſo much here to them, It ought to be per- 

ch heterogene matter, of a quite formed with the utmoſt caution, to 
wars ferent nature from any thing revent any of the ſalt itſelf from £5 
renn e, that a pellicle, or pure being difolved, The liquor which 


direct the plants to be gathered 
early in the morning; but this is 
of very little moment. In order 


ble mortar, before it is committed 
to the preſs. The magma which 
remains in the bag, ſtill containing 
no inconſiderable quantity of ſaline 


The whole may be afterwards 


method before directed, or by 
running the liquor ſeveral times 
through a linen cloth. In ſome 
caſes, the. addition of a confidef- 
able portion of water is neceſlary ; 
that the juice, thus diluted, may 
part the more freely from its fecu- 
lencies; on the ſeparation of which, 
the ſucceſs of the proceſs in great 


are of a compact cloſe texture; 


depurated together, either by the 


direct the evaporation of the ſu- 


perfluous moiſture. to be continued 


until the matter has acquired the 


notwithſtanding the former depu- 


* 
* 


rations, . depoſit a freſh ſediment, 


from which it ſhould be warily 


decanted, before it is put into the 


earthen veſſel, as preferable for 
this purpoſe to a glaſs one ; the 
ſmoothneſs of the latter being ſup- 


poſed to hinder the ſalt from flick- - 54 


ing thereto; whilſt the Juice, eaſily 
inſinuating itſelf into the pores of 
the former, has a great advantage 


of ſhooting its ſaline ſpicula to the 


ſides. Others ſlightly incrufſtate 
the fides and bottom, of whatever 


veſſel they employ, with a certain 


dical virtue, quite different from 


remains 


; / 3 
/ 
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remains after the cryſtallization may 
be uno by a gentle colature, 


and after due inſpiſſation ſer to ſhoot 


again; when a further yield of 
cryſtals will be obtained. _ 

The proceſs for obtaining theſe 
ſalts is very tedious, inſomuch as 
ſcarce to be compleated in leſs than 
ſeven or eight months; and the 
quantity of falt which the juices 
afford, is extremely ſmall. Hence 
* are hardly ever made or ex- 
pected in the ſhops. 
have contrived ſeveral methods for 
expediting the proceſs, 
Which the two following ſeem the 


- moſt remarkable, 


Take any quantity of wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, or the like 


plants, gently dried in the ſhade. 
Pour thereon a ſuitable portion 


of ſpirit of wine, and digeſt 
them together with a ſoft heat, 
till the menſtruum has acquired 


a green colour. This tincture is 


to be put into a glaſs cucurbit, 


and diſtilled with the heat of a 


water- bath, till ſo much of the 
ſpirit be come over, as that the 
remainder may be left of the 
conſiſtence of honey. The whole 
being now ſuffered to remain un- 
moved till grown perfectly cold, 
beautiful pyramidal cryſtals will 


be found to have ſhot from the 


| fides of the diſtilling veſſel to- 
wards its center. Spieſſus, in 

Miſcell. Berolin. continuat. ii. p. 

91, 92. ; 

This gentleman relates likewiſe, 
that having made an eſſence (that 
is, à ſaturated tincture) of elecam- 
pane roots, with ſpirit of wine, 
and kept it unmoved for a year, 
he found a great number of cry- 
ſtals ſhot from the bottom of the 
glaſs upwards, of the thickneſs of 
a quill, and about an inch long. 
The cryſtals obtained by this me- 


thod are ſaid to be of the nitrous | 


9 


than the common nitre, impreſling 


The chemiſts 


among 


agree but ill with each other; 


reſins of vegetables, which prove 


CE RIO 


only an agreeable coolneſs upon the 
tongue, 7 e 
The ſecond proceſs is from the 
celebrated Dr. Stahl. 8 $1 
Take wormwood, brooklime, pel. 
litory, mercury, ſoapwort, or any 
other plants of the ſame kind, 
dried quick in a ſhady place, 
Cut the herb ſmall, and pour 
| thereon a_ ſufficient quantity of 
bighly-rectified ſpirit of wine: 
digeſt them together, till the 
menſtruum becomes ſaturated 
with the oil, or reſinous parts of 
the plant; then pour off | the 
tinged liquor, add a freſh parcel 
of ſpirit, and digeſt as before, 
continuing to add more of the 
menſtruum, till ſuch time as it no 
longer extracts any colour from 
the vegetable. The plant, thus 
freed from its oily matter, 1s to 
be gently exſiccated, and boiled 
in water, till the liquor has 
taken up its ſaline parts. The 
decoction being then | paſſed 
through a filter, afterwards eva 
porated to a due conſiſtence, and 
ſet by in a cool place, will ſhoot 
into ſaline cryſtals, which, on 
examination, prove | manifeſtly 
nitrous. Stablii fund. chem. pay. 
68, et alibt. A0 
Taz two foregoing proceſſes 


how far they are adequate to the 
purpoſes intended by them, has 
not yet beer ſufficiently examined. 
It is certain, that ſpirit of wane 
diſſolves the ſubtile oils and the 


a great impediment to the cry 
ſtallization of ialts z whence . 
ſhould ſeem that the ſalt might 
afterwards be prepared by Water 
from the reſiduum to much better 
advantage. But it is certain al. 
ſo, that this menſtruum gram 

* ien ee 
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ſome of the pains an ſalts | 


themſelves 3 and that, if the rine- | -- yr LACTIS, 4 1 
ture be. ſufficiently loaded with =; 5.5 Sugar of mel, | 
the ſoluble parts of che ſubject, Pharm Parif. 


the ſalt ſeparates, while the oil Take common whey of.cows? milk; 
and reſinous matter remain dit. made with calves' rennet. " Ola 
ſolved. Thus manna, an eſſential rify it with Whites of eggs; and 
ſalt of the ſweet kind, diſſolves jf it be not perſectlylimpid, paſs 
totally in rectified ſpirit, and, how- it through a filter. Then era- 
ever foul before, 1 is recovered white porate it, in a glaſs veſſel, in the 
as ſnow, its oily impurities being heat of the water bath, and ſet 
left in the menſtruum; and thus it by in a cellar to cryſtallize. 
ſpirituous tinctures of celery, beet The cryſtals are to be waſhed with 
roots, and other plants of the ſweet cold water. |, {4 Y 8 
kind, depoſit, .on ſtanding, true 5 
faccharine concretions. It is pro- "mains great- 
bable that one proceſs is beſt;adapt- ly celebrated in diſorders . of the 
ed to ſome plants, and the other to breaſt, but is far from anſwering 
others; the firſt doubtleſs is for what has been expected from it. y 
thoſe of the ſweet kind, and the has little ſweetneſs, and is difficule 
ſecond for acid herbs, as ſorrel and of folution in water. - A ſaline 
woodſorrel, $6 ſubſtance, . much better deſerving 
The virtues of the eſſential ſalts the name of ſugar, may be obtained 
have not been | ſufficiently. deter- by evaporating'new milk, paxticu- 
mined fromexperience. Thus much, larly that of the: afs, to dryneſs, di- 
however, is certain, that they do geſting the dry matter in water till 
not, as has been ſuppoſed, poſſeſs the water has extracted its ſoluble 
the virtues of the ſubjects entire, parts, and then inſpiſſating the fil> 
excepting only the acids and ſweets. tered. liquor. This preparation is 
The others ſeem. to be, almoſt all of great ſweetneſs, though neither 
of them, nearly ſimilar, from what- white nor cryſtalline : nor is it 
erer plant they were obtained. perhaps in the pure cryſtallizable 
In watery. extracts of wormwood, parts of milk that its ann 
carduus, chamomile, and many virtues He 94D 0 WIE 
other vegetables, kept for ſome | if 
To time in a ſoft ſtate, I have often  FLORBS BEN: ZOINI.. 2 al 
obſerved fine ſaline effloreſcences Fu ; 42 
4 on the ſurface, which had all near- - ower ? of enaoine. 3 
a. ly the ſame taſte, ſomewhat of the Lond., its 
od. nitrous kind. They are ſuppoſed put 1 powdered benzoine i into 
44 dy ſome to be at bottom no more an earthen pot placed in ſand 3 
the ban an impure ſpecies of volatile and, with à gentle heat, ſublime 
5 nitre (that is, a ſalt compoſed of the flowers into a conical papet 
+ the nitrous acid and volatile al- cap fitted to the pot. 
ik kalies). "Thoſe which were ex- Or, the ſublimation may be-per- . > 
et mined by the chemiſts of the formed in a retort; the lower 
5 x French academy, deflagrated in the will ariſe with' a ſoft boat, into 
ire, and, being triturated with the neck. 
fixt alkalies, exhaled an urinous _ If the Rowers Lok any \yellow 
odour ; plain marks of their con- tinge, mix them with. — 
lining thoſe two ingredients. ou __ and ſublime again. 


diub. 
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The ſublimation is to be performed 


in a glazed earthen” pot, and re- 


ated in the ſame utenſils with 
_ freſh parcels of benzoine, till the 
paper cap becomes foul with oil. 


BEN OI, expoſed in a retort 
to a gentle fire, melts, and ſends 
up into the neck white, ſhining, 
cryſtalline flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by an oily ſubſtance. On 
raiſibg the heat a little (a recipient 
being applied to the neck of the 
retort) a thin yellowiſh oil comes 
over: intermingled with an acid li- 
quor, and afterwards a thick buty- 
raceous ſubſtance; this laſt, lique- 
fied in boiling water, gives out 
to it a+ conſiderable quantity of 
ſaline matter (ſeparable by filtra- 
tion and proper exhalation) which 
appears in all reſpe&s ſimilar to the 
flowers. i 
It appears therefore, that the 
whole quantity of flowers which 
benzoine is capable of yielding, 
cannot be obtained by the above 
proceſſes, ſince a conſiderable por- 
tion ariſes after the time of their 
being diſcontinued: that greateſt 
art of the flowers ariſes with a 
leſs degree of heat than what 1s 
neceſſary to eleyate the oil: but 
that, if the operation be haſtily 
conducted, or if the fire be not 
exceeding gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and ren- 
der them foul. Hence, in the 
way of trade, it is extremely diffi- 
eult to prepare them of the re- 
quifite whiteneſs and purity ; the 
heat which becomes neceſſary, when 
large quantities of the benzoine 
are employed, being ſo great as to 
force over ſome of the oil along 
with them. 
In order therefore to obtain 
' theſe flowers in perfection, only a 
ſmall quantity of benzoine ſhould 
be put into the veſſel at a time; 
2 


veſſel inverted over it. 


ing freſh diſhes charged in readineſs 
to replace thoſe in the furnace, 25 


out of each of the veſſels, before x 
-freſh parcel is put in. 
- Theſe flowers, when made in 
perfection, have an agreeable taſte 
and fragrant ſmell. They totally 
diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; and like. 
wiſe, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in 


— 
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and, that this may not be any im- 


pediment to the requiſite diſpatch, 


a number of ſhallow, flat- bottom- 
ed, earthen diſhes may be em. 
ployed, each fitted with another 
With theſe 
you may fill a ſand-furnace ; hay, 


ſoon as' the proceſs ſhall appear 
finiſhed in them: the reſiduum of 
the benzoine ſhould be ſcraped 


water; but ſeparate again from the 
latter upon the liquor's growing 
cold, ſhooting- into faline ſpieule, 
which unite together into irregu- 
lar maſſes. 'By the mediation of 
ſugar they remain ſuſpended" in 
cold water, and thus form an ele- 
gant 'balſamic ſyrup. Some haye 
held them 1n great eſteem, as pec- 
toral and ſudorific, in the doſe of 
half a ſcruple or more, But ile 
preſent practice rarely makes ule 
of them, on account of the offen- 
five oil, with which, as uſually 
prepared, they are tainted,” and 
from which a freſh ſublimation 
from tobacco-pipe clay does not 
free them ſo effectually as might 
be wiſhed. The obſervations be. 
fore related, point out a method of 
depurating them more perfectly, 
viz, by ſolution, filtration, and cry* 
ſtallization. ; bs 


' © SAL SEDATIVUS....;';; 1 
Salt of borax, called ſedative ſalt 
Put eight ounces of powdered bo- 

rax into a wide-necked retort; 
pour thereon three ounces of wa- 

ter; and then add three ounce? 
of oil of vitriol. Place the fe- 
tort in a proper Furnace, adapt 


* 


* 


to it a receiver, and increaſe the 
fire till the veſſel becomes red 
hot. The ſedative ſalt will ariſe 
into the neck, in farm of thin 
ſhining plates, which are to be 
ſwept out with a feather: and a 
little liquor will paſs into the re- 
ceiver. When the matter in the 
retort is grown cool, pour back 
upon it the diſtilled liquor, and 
ſublime again. Repeat this pro- 
ceſs ſo long as the borax conti- 
nues to yield any conſiderable 
quantity of ſaline flowers. 


TTY | Or, nn 
Diſſolve the borax in a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water, and add 
' thereto the oil of. vitriol. Eva- 
porate this mixture, till thin 
plates begin to appear upon the 
ſurface; then ſuffer the fire to 
decay, and let the veſſel ſtand 
unmoved, till plenty of. cryſtals 
are formed; which are to be well 
riaſed with cold water, and then 
dried for uſe. > Na Ty aut 
„ tien Ba DIY AH tient 
Is the preparation of this ſalt 
by ſublimation, the fire mult: be 
expeditiouſly raiſed when the mat- 
ter begins to grow dry, for it is 
only at this period that the alt 
lublimes, The ſublimed ſalt it- 
elf, in a perfectly dry ſtate, proves 
txt in the fire. If moiſtened with 
vater, and then expoſed to a ſmart 
beat, part of it continues to riſe, 
ul the moiſture is Wholly exhaled; 
after which, nothing more can be 
orced up by heat, till. the ſalt is 
pan moiſtened. Hence the uſe 
of returning the diſtilled liquor, 
ind repeating the ſublimations. 
lemery ſays, he found flowers con- 
unue to riſe till the thirty-ſixth 
ublimation ; and that the quantity 
obtained by all theſe ſublimations 
imounted to half an. ounce and © 
1 grains, from two ounces 
rax. 1 . 


# 


Chap. 8. Anomalous. 


ef che ſhops is made uſe of) with 


the: alkaline ſalt of the ſea ſalt. 


The ſedative ſalt, united with that 
alkali, recompoſes borax + again. 


The extrication of the ſedative ſalt 
from the borax happens, on the 
ſame principle as that of the ma- 


rine acid from ſea ſalt, via. the vi- 
triolio acid uniting with the alka- 
li; and the reſiduum: is in both 
caſes the ſame, viz. the ſalt called 
ſal mirabile, or Glauber's las, 


The ſedatiye {alt may, be;extricated . 
alſo from borax by other acids, but 
moſt 'commodiquſly and; effectually 


by the vitriolic. 


— 


leſs troubleſome than that by ſub- 


on us 11 1. 
nerally leſs white, and is apt lixe- 


The proceſs by cryſtallization is 


wiſe to retain a part of the Glau- 


ber's falt, eſpecially if the evapo- 


ad be too long iets. 
a 


The ſedative 
taſte, a neutral ſalt 
with alkalies, has che properties.of 
an acid, efferveſcing, uniting, and 
ctyſtallizing with them, and de- 
Rang, their alkaline . quality. 
It di 

ſpirit of wine: though not very 
readily, in either. As to its virtues, 
it is ſuppoſed to be a mild anodyne, 
(whence its name),. to calm the 
heat of the blood in burning fevers, 
to prevent or remove deliripus 
ſymptoms, and allay ſpaſmodic af, 
ections, whether hypochondriacal 


It appears to the 


Lo 
» 


or hyſterical, at leaſt for a time. 
The doſe is from two to eighteen 


grains, in any proper liquor. 
0 : IS 


but, examined 


ves both in water and in 


"+ 


SPIRITUS, SAL, ET OLEUM' 


Scl. | 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of amber. 
; | 


Diſtil amber in a ſand-heas grada- 5 
ally increaſed, There will come 


over 


480 
+» over a ſpirit, an oll, and a ſalt 
fouled with the oil 
The dil diſtilled again by itſelf, is 
divided into a thinner oil which 
friſes; aud a thicker part that 
- - femains behind, called balſam of 
The ſalt is to be boiled in the 
diſtilled ſpirit, or in common 
water, und ſet to cryſtallize 3 by 
theſe means it is freed from its 
. | adhering oil. The oftener this 
is repeated, the purer it will be. 
e 
Mix powdered white amber with 
chrice its weight of clean ſand, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
of which che mixture may fill 
one half: then adapt a s I re- 


©* Eeiver, and diſtil in a ſand-fur- 


" nacs;, with 4 fire gradually in- 
- Erbafed. At firſt a ſpirit will 
© come over, With ſome yellow oil; 
then more yellow oil, along with 
A Kitts alt ; and, upon raiſing 
the hear, more of the ſalt, with 

© a redaith cotouted gil. 
When the diffiltation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the re- 

ceiver; and; Having collected to- 

| —— the falt which adheres to 

the ſides, dry it by gentle preſ- 

ſure between the folds of ſome 


pon aper. | 
N AR de ſeparated from 
the ſpirit by filtration: and af- 
terwards re&ified by diſtilling it 
from brine of ſea ſalt. . 
Phe ſalt is to be rectified in 
the following manner. Grind it 
Well with twice its quantity of 
Aka falt,* and put the mixture 
into 4 | Small and narrow glaſs 
cucurbit! Fit on a blind-head, 
and proceed to ſublimation in a 
fſuand- heat, taking care that the 
oil does not riſe.” When the veſ- 
ſels are grown cold, ſweep out 
the ſalt with a feather. | 


LY 
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fire muſt for ſome time be cohtitiv. 


ed gentle, ſcarce exceeding the de- i 
gree at which water boils, till the g 
aqueous phlegm and thin oil have 5 
ariſen ; after Which it is to be M| .. 
ſlowly inersaſed. If the fire were Ml ; 
urged haſtily, the amber would ſwell tl 
up; and riſe in its Whole ſubſtance = 
into the receiver without "under. * 
going the required decompoſition 
or ſeparation. of its parts. When 1 
ſand or ſimilar intermedia are mix. 0 
ed with it, it is lefs ſubjeRt to dh 5. 
rare faction, and the fire may be b 
raiſed ſomewhat more expeditiouſ. f. 
ly ; though this little advantage is 
perhaps more than couniterbalanced th 
y the room which the ſand take, * 
— 4  W of 
Our chemiſts generally leave the the 
ne er oc bel 
caſionally removed as the ſalt riſes fol 
and -concretes in the neck of the * 
retort, whence it is every now aid Wil 65 
then ſeraped out to prevent the ol . cot 
from carrying it down into the te- of: 
ceiver. When a groſs thick oil be. 900 
gins to ariſe, and no more ſalt ap- the 
ears; the diſtillation is ſtopt, though Wl no; 
it might, perhaps, be "continued Wi por. 
longer to advantage; tha 
Mr. Pott informs us (in a euron Wl fo 
diſſerration on the ſalt of amber i pare 
publiſhed in the ninth voluthe of ting 
the Memoirs of the academy of ;..> 
ſciences of Berlin) that the Pr, . 
flan workmen, who prepare lage in . 
quantities of the ſalt for expo i guan 
tion, from cuttings and ſmall pieteſſi Abou 
of amber, perform the diſtillation og. 
without any intermedium, and u ub! 
an open fire: that ſweeping cui ..c. 
the ſalt from the neck of the reg fed, 
being found too troubleſome, the nged 
ſuffer the oil to carry it down ing natie 
the receiver, and afterwards ſeps- decor 
rate it by means of bibulous papel being 
which imbibes the oil, and este alt © 
the ſalt dry; which paper is after 1; 
Wards ſquèezed and diſtilled: dug 10% 


they continue the diſtillation un 
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Chap. 8. 
that can be forced over has ariſen, 
with care only to catch the laſt 
thick oil in a ſeparate receiver; 
and that from this they extract a 
conſiderable quantity of falt, by 


making it in a ſtrong veſſel with 


three or four freſh portions of hot 
water, and evaporating and cryſ- 
tallizing the filtered waters. 

The ſpirit of amber ſo called, is 
no more than a ſolution of a ſmall 
portion of the ſalt in phlegm or 

| water; and therefore is very pro- 
| perly employed for diſſolving the 
ſalt in order to its cryſtallization, 
The ſalt, freed from as much of 
the oil as ſpongy paper will imbibe, 
retains ſo much as to appear of a 
dark brown colour. Mr. Pott ſays, 
the method he has found to ſucceed 
beſt, and with leaſt loſs, is, to diſ- 
ſolve the ſalt in hot water, and put 


ſolution 1s to be filtered, a little 
cotton ſlightly moiſtened with oil 


the ſolution paſſes through the 
more pure. The liquor being eva- 
porated with a very gentle fire, as 
that of a water-bath, and ſet to 
ſhoot, the, firſt cryſtals prove tranſ- 
parent, with a flight yellowiſh 
tinge ; but thoſe which follow are 
brown, oily, and bitter, and are 
therefore to be further depurated 
in the ſame manner. The whole 
quantity of cryſtals amounts to 
about one-thirtieth of the weight 
of the crade amber employed. By 
lublimation from ſea ſalt, as di- 
rected before, the ſalt is more per- 
kfly and more expeditiouſly pu- 
ed, Mr. Pott objects to ſubli- 
mation, that a part of the ſalt is 
decompoſed by it, a coaly matter 
being left behind, even though the 
alt was previouſly purified by cryſ- 
allization, It may be preſumed, 
Wycver, that this coal proceeds 


into the paper, through which the 


of amber: this, he ſays, detains a 
good deal of the oil of the ſalt, and 


ö 


481 
rather from the burning of ſome 


remains of the oily matter, than 


of the true ſalt. | 

Pure falt of amber has a pene- 
trating, ſubaſtringent, acid taſte, 
It diſſolves, both in water and in 
rectified ſpirit; though not readily 
in either, and ſcarcely at all in the 


from the decompoſition of any part 


latter without the aſſiſtance of heat. 


Of cold water in ſummer, it re- 
quires for its ſolution about twenty 
times its. own weight, of boiling 
water only about twice its weight. 
Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, to a heat 
a little greater than that of boiling 
water, it firſt melts, then riſes in a 
white fume, and concretes again 


1n the upper part of the glaſs, into 


fine white flakes, leaving, unleſs it 
was perfealy pure, a little coaly 
matter behind. It efferveſces with 
alkalies both fixt and volatile, and 
forms with them neutral compounds, 
greatly reſembling thoſe compoſed 
of the ſame alkalies and vegetable 
acids. Mixed with acid liquors, 
it makes no ſenſible commotion. 
Ground with fixt alkaline ſalts, it 
does not exhale any urinous odour. 
By theſe characters, it is conceived, 
this ſalt may be readily diftinguiſh- ' 
ed from all the other matters that 
have been mixed with, or vended 
for it. With regard to its virtue, 
it is accounted aperient, diuretic, 
and, on account of its retaining 
ſome portion of the oil, antihyſte- 
ric. Boerhaave gives it the cha- 
racter of diureticorum et antihyſteri- 
corum princeps. Its great price, 
however, has prevented its coming 
much into uſe ; and perhaps its 
real virtues are not equal to the 
opinion generally entertained of 
them. | 
The rectified oil has a ſtrong bi- 

tuminous ſmell, and a pungent, 
acrid taſte. | Given in a doſe of ten 
or twelve drops, it heats, ſtimulates, 
1 and 
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482 Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part III. 
and promotes the fluid ſecretions. and agrees with the mineral petro. 
It is chiefly celebrated in hyſterical lea, in not being ſoluble, either in 
diſorders, and in deficiencies of the its rectified or unrectified ſtate, by 
uterine purgations. Sometimes it ſpirit of wine, fixt alkaline lixivia, 
is uſed externally, in liniments for or volatile alkaline ſpirits ; the oil, 
weak or paralytic limbs, and rheu- after long digeſtion or agitation, 
matic pains. This oil differs from ſeparating as freely as common dil 
all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, does from water. | 


AP, 


FLORES SULPHURIS. 
Flowers of ſulphur. 
„ Ip 
vBLIME ſulphur in proper veſ- 
8 ſels; and reduce the flowers, 
that concrete, into powder, ei- 
ther in a wooden mill, or in a 
marble mortar with a wooden 
peſtle. | 9 

„ 
put any quantity of yellow ſulph ur, 
groſsly powdered, into an earthen 
cucurbit placed in a ſand-fur- 
nace; and, having fitted on a 
glaſs blind- head, or inverted 
upon it another earthen cucur- 
bit, begin the ſublimation with a 
gentle heat, which may be after- 
wards increaſed. The flowers 
will riſe into the uppermoſt part 
of the veſſels, whence they are 
to be ſwept out and carefully 
waſhed with very hot water, _ 


Tx1s proceſs is rarely attempted 
by the apothecaries, a large appa- 
ratus being neceſſary for perform- 
ing it to advantage. Thoſe who 
prepare the flowers of brimſtone in 
quantity, uſe for the ſubliming 
reſſel a large iron pot, capable of 
holding two or three hundred 
weight. This communicates with an 
arched chamber, lined with glazed 
tiles, which ſerves for the recipient. 

This preparation of ſulphur 
makes no change in its qualities; 
only ſeparating its impurities, and 
« the ſame time reducing it into a 
iner powder than it can-/eafily be 
brought to by other means. At 
the bottom of the ſubliming veſſel 
there remains a ponderous grey-co- 
lured maſs, compoſed of ſand, 
cath, ſtony, and ſometimes metal- 
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CHAPTER IX. 
| Preparations of Sulphur. 8 


lic matters, with a ſmall portion of 
ſulphur that has eſcaped the ſubli- 


ming heat. This is uſually broken 


in pieces, and vended in the ſhops 


under the name of ſulphur vivum. 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOTI, 
Maped flowers of ſulphur © 


ond. 


Pour upon the flowers as much wa- 


ter as will riſe to the height of 
four fingers above them, and boil 
them for ſome time. Then, 
pouring off this water, let ſome 
cold water be added, and tho- 
roughly waſh the flowers; after 
ke they are to be dried for 
Uu. Pao tt 


As the flowers of ſulphur are ge- 
nerally ſublimed into very capa- 
cious rooms, which contain a large 
quantity of air, or in veſſels not 
perfectly cloſe; ſome of thoſe that 
ariſe at firſt, are apt to take fire, 
and thus are changed into a volatile 
acid vapour, which, mingling with 
the flowers that ſublime afterwards, 
communicates to them a notable. 
degree of acidity. In ſuch caſe 
the ablution here directed is for the 
general uſe of the medicine abſo- 
lutely neceſſary : for the flowers, 
thus tainted with acid, ſometimes 
occaſion gripes, and may, in other 
re ſpects, be productive of effects 
different from thoſe of pure ſul- 
phur. The Edinburgh college, as 
appears in the foregoing proceſs, 
cl only the waſhed flowers to 
be kept in the ſhops. There are, 
however, ſome particular combina- 
tions, to, which they are ſuppoſed 
to be better adapted when unwaſh- 
ed, as their union with mercury 

Ii 3 into 


N. 
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into æthiops mineral; and accord- 
ingly for that preparation the un- 
waſhed flowers are directed by the 
London college. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 


1020. 1 SIMPLEX. 
-  "Stmple balſam of ſulphur. 
LI. -; ome. PE 


Boil doawers of ſulphur, with four 
- times their weight of oil olive, 
in à pot lightly covered, until 


they unite into the conſiſtence of 


a balſam. 
BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
e bas -RASSUM. 
© Thick balfam of ſulphur, + 
SY WO ' Edinb. Go 
Takedof. ....: . 
Dil of olives, eight ounces ; , 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. 
Boil them together, in a ſufficiently 
large iron veſſel, over a gentle 
fire, keeping them continually 
ſtirring, till they come to the 
conſiſtence of a balſam. 


LIiNSEED oil more readily diſ- 
ſol ves ſulphur than oil olive, and the 
preparation made with it is reckon- 
ed ſomewhat leſs diſagreeable. The 
veſſel they are boiled in ought to 


be capable of holding at leaſt three 


times the quantity of the ingredi- 
ents. As ſoon as the oil begins to 
act upon the ſulphur, which hap- 
pens nearly at the point of ebulli- 
tion, the mixture rarifies very much, 
ſo as, if not prudently removed 
from the fire, to run over into the 
furnace; and, as the matter is ve- 
ry ſuſceptible of flame, dangerous 
conſequences may enſue, eſpecially 
if the quantity be large. The ope- 
rator ought therefore to be upon his 
guard in the management of this 
proceſs; Bann, | 
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BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
BARBADENSE. | 
Balſam of ſulphur with 
Barbadoes tar. 
Lond. 

This is made after the ſame man. 
ner as the foregoing, by uſing 
Barbadoes tar inſtead of the oil. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM. 
Balſam of ſulphur with oil if 
p turpentine. __ 
mn oe ; Edinb. 8 
Take two ounces of waſhed flower; 
of ſulphur, and fix ounces of 

dil of turpentine. _ _ 
Digel them together, in a ſand- 
* 


heat, till the oil be ſaturatel 


T with the ſulphur, - 


 BALSAMUM SULPHURIsS 
ANISAT UM. 1 

Balſam of ſulphur with, ail of 
394 aniſeed. 8 

5:4 Hart 3:50 Kan. | 

Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 

of ſulphur ; fix ounces. of oil of 
turpentine ; and four ounces of 
eſſential oil of aniſeeds. 


L 


Digeſt them together as in the pre- 


. .ceding proceſs. 


T RxSsE preparations are more 
conveniently and ſafely made ina 
tall glaſs body, with the mouth at 
leaſt an inch in diameter, than in 
the circulatory or cloſe. veſlels in 
which they have commonly been 
directed to be prepared. For, when 
the ſulphur and oil begin to act ve- 
hemently upon each other, they 
not only rarity into a large volume, 
but likewiſe throw-out impetuoully 
great quantities of an elaſtic vapour, 
which, if the veſſels be cloſed, or 
the orifices not ſufficient to allow it 
a free exit, infallibly burſt them. 
Hoffman relates a very remarkable 
hiſtory of the effects of an accident 
0 
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ume, 


pour, 
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ow it 
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able 
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of 


recommended, the 


or five hours, by duly managing 


the firez which ſhould be very gen- 


tle for ſome time, and afterwards 
increaſed ſo as to make the oil juſt 


bubble or boil, in which ſtate it 


ſhould be kept till all the ſulphur 
appears to be taken up. | 


Eſſential oils employed as men- 


ſtrua for ſulphur, undergo a great 
alteration from the degree of heat 
neceſſary for enabling them to diſ- 
ſolve the ſulphur; and hence the 
balſams have not near ſo much of 
their flavour as might be expected. 
It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli- 
gible to add a proper quantity of 
the eſſential oil to the ſimple bal- 
ſam ; theſe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
now and then ſhaken. Sixteen 
parts of eſſential oil, and fix of the 
balſamum ſulphuris craſſum, com- 
poſe a balſam more elegant than 
thoſe made in the foregoing man- 


ner, and which retains ſo much of 


the flavour of the oil, as is in ſome 
meaſure ſuficient to cover the taſte 


of the ſulphur, and render it ſup- 


portable. 

The balſams of ſulphur have 
been ſtrongly recommended in 
coughs, conſumptions, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
But the reputation which they have 
had, in theſe caſes, does not ap- 
pear to have been built upon any 
fair trial, or experience of their 
virtues, They are manifeſtly hot, 
acrimonious, and irritating ; and 
therefore ſhould be uſed with the 
utmoſt caution. They have fre- 
quently been found to injure the 
appetite, offend the ſtomach and 
viſcera, parch the body, and oc- 
caſion thirſt and febrile heats. The 
doſe of the ſimple balſam is from 
ten to forty drops : thoſe with eſ- 
ſential oils are not given in above 
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Chap. 9. Preparations of Sulphur. . 483 
of this kind. In the veſſel before 
roceſs may be 
completed, without danger, in four 


half theſe quantities. Externally, 
they are employed for cleanſing and 
healing foul running ulcers. Boer- 
haave conjectures, that their uſe 
in theſe caſes gives occaſion to 
the virtues aſcribed to them when 
taken internally. 


HE PAR SULPHURIS, 
Liver of ſulphur. - © 
Ede? 


Take three .ounces of flowers of 
ſulphur ; and one ounce and a 
half of powdered ſalt of tartar. 
Melt the ſulphur in an earthen 
diſh, under a chimney, and add 
to it by degrees the ſalt of tartar 

keeping the matter conſtantly 
ſtirring with a ſpatula till it has 
acquired a red colour. Care muſt 
— had to prevent its taking 

1. N 


Ir is much more convenient to 
melt the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, and 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, 
as here directed; than to grind 
them together, and afterwards en- 
deavour to melt them as ordered 
in former editions: for in this laſt 
caſe, the mixture will not flow ſuf- 
ficiently thin to be properly. united 
by ſtirring ; and the ſulphur either 
takes fire, or ſublimes in - lowers, 


which probably has been the reaſon » 


why ſo large a proportion of it has 
been commonly directed. Even in 
the preſent method a conſiderable 
part of the ſulphur will be diſſipat- 
ed; and if it were not, the hepar 
would not be of its due quality: 
for one part of ſulphur requires 
two of the alkaline ſalt, to render 
it perfectly ſoluble in water, which 
this preparation ought to be. 

The hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 
ſmell, and a nauſeous taſte. Solu- 
tions of it in water, made with ſu- 
gar into a ſyrup, have been recom- 
mended in the ſame intentions as 
the balſams above-mentioned : our 
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pharmacope1as nevertheleſs have 
deſervedly rejected this ſyrup, as 
common practice has almoſt done 
the balſams. The hepar, digeſted 
in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, imparts 
a rich gold colour, a warm, ſome- 
what aromatic taſte, and a peculiar, 
not ungrateful ſmell. A tincture 
of this kind is kept in the ſhops, 
under the name of another mineral. 


SULPHUR PRACIPITATUM. 


Precipitated Sulphur. 
| FORE ond. | 
Boil flowers of ſulphur in water, 


with thrice their weight of quick- 
lime, till the ſulphur be diffolved. - 


Filter the ſolution, and drop into 
it ſome of the weak ſpirit of 
vitriol : this will throw down a 
precipitate, which 1s to be waſhed 
in freſh portions of water, till it 
become inſipid. 


LAC SULPHURIS. 
Edinb. | HON 
Boil the bepar ſulphuris, reduced 
to powder, in four times its quan- 
tity of water, for three hours; ad- 
ding more water if there be oc- 
caſion. Then filter the ſolution 
whilſt hot, and drop into it ſpirit 
of vitriol, till the efferveſcence 
ceaſes; a powder will be preci- 
pitated to the bottom, which is to 
e waſhed with hot water, and 

afterwards dried for uſe. 


Tas method of preparing this 
ac, as it is called, with hepar ſul- 
phuris, is the moſt expeditious, and 
leaſt troubleſome, provided the he- 
par be well made': and on the 
. ether hand, quicklime gives the 
preparation a more ſaleable white- 
neſs. Some have been accuſtomed 
to add to the quicklime a portion 
of alkaline ſalt, with a view to pro- 
mote its diffolving power. 

The medicine 1s nearly the ſame 


in both caſes. It would be exactly 
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the ſame, if the precipitation were 
performed with any other acid than 
the vitriolic: for this acid forms 
with the diſſolved lime a ſelenitic 
concrete, which precipitates along 
with the ſulphur, and is not after. 
wards ſeparable by any ablution ; 


whilſt the neutral ſalt, which the 


acid forms with the fixt alkali of 
the hepar, may be totally diflolved, 
and waſhed off by repeated ablution 


with hot water; and the combina- 


tions of all the other acids, both 
with the lime and alkali, are ſe. 
parated by cold water. 
bably to the ad mixture of the white 
ſelenitic matter, reſulting from the 
vitriolic acid and lime, that the 
finer colour of the preparation made 
with lime 1s owing. = 

Pure lae ſulphuris 1s not different 
in quality from pure ſulphur itſelf; 
to which it is preferred, in un- 
guents, &c. only on account of its 
colour. The whiteneſs does not 
proceed from the ſulphur's having 
loſt any of its parts in the opera- 
tion, or from any new matter ſu- 
peradded : for, if common ſulphur 
be ground with alkaline ſalts, and 
ſet to ſublime, it ariſes of a like 
white colour, the whole quantity of 
alkali remaining unchanged ; and, 


if the lac be melted with a gentle 


fire, it returns into yellow ſulphur 
again, 4 

- It may be obferved, thatthe name 
las ſulphuris, or milk of ſulphur, 
applied among us to the precipitate, 
is by the French writers confined to 
the white liquor before the precipi- 
tate has fallen from it. 


TINCTURA SULPHURIS VOLA- 
1 T1L18.3 1¹ 
Volatile tincture of ſulpbur. 
Take of 275 
Flowers of ſulphur, fix ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Quicklime, a — and a half, 
Sprinkle ſome water on the — 
an 
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Chap. . 
and when ſlaked and fallen into 
powder, grind it firſt with the 
ſulphur, and afterwards with the 
ſal ammoniac, in ſmall quanti- 
ties at a time: then diftil the 
mixture in a retort, with a fire 
gradually increaſed. The diſtil- 
led liquor is to be kept, in a 
bottle cloſe ſtopt, for uſe. 


five ſmell, ſomewhat ſimilar to that 


which ariſes in the precipitation of 


lac ſulphuris, The vapour in both 
caſes ſpreads to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, changes ſilver or copper 
utenfils to a brown or blackiſh co- 
lour, and produces diſagreeable al- 
terations in many medicinal pre- 
parations. To this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the performance of that pro- 
ceſs, and in the keeping of this 
tincture. If a piece of paper, writ- 
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ten upon with a ſaturated ſolution 
of lead in vegetable acids, and 
gently dried, be placed in the mid- 
dle of a quire of paper, or of a 
pretty thick book, and brought 
near the unſtopt orifice of the bot- 
tle containing this tincture, the va- 
pour will quickly reach it, and 
change the colourleſs writing to a 


legible black. 
Tais * has a ſtrong offen- 


Hoffman has a great opinion of 
the virtues of this preparation. He 
ſays, a mixture of one part of the 
tincture with three parts of ſpirit of 
wine, in a doſe of thirty or forty 
drops, proves a moſt powerful dia- 
phoretic; and that a liquor com- 


poſed of this and camphor, takes 


off the yu of the gout, by bath- 
ing the feet with it. This tincture 


may be a powerful medicine, but 
it 1s certainly a very unpleaſant 
one. | 
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CHAPTER X. 


Metallic Preparations. 
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Preparations of Gold. 5 


OLD is the moſt ponderous 
and perfect of the metals: it 


abides fixt and unaltered in the + 


ſtrongeſt fire; and is not acted up- 
on by alkaline, or any ſimple acid 
menſtruum. It diſſolves in aqua 
regia alone, into a yellow tranſpa- 
rent fluid: this ſolution ſtains the 
kin, &c. purple: the ethereal ſpirit 
of wine, and ſome eſſential oils, 
take up the gold from it: alkalies 
precipitate the meta] in form of 4 
yellowiſh mud, which, exſiccated, 
and expoſed to a ſmall heat, vio- 
lently explodes. 

As to the medical virtues of this 


metal, experience has ſufficiently 


ſhewn, that it is not poſſeſſed of 
any valuable ones. In its metallic 
form, however finely comminuted, 
it proves inactive; when ſatiated 
with acid, corroſive; and in the in- 
termediate ſtates, either inſignificant 
or unſafe. | 


AURUM POTABILE. 
Piotable gold. 
Diſſolve with a moderate heat, half 
2 dram of fine gold, in two 
ounces of aqua regia; and add 
to the ſolution one ounce of the 
eſſential oil of roſemary. Shake 
them together, and then ſuffer 
them to reſt : the acid loſes its 
gold yellow colour; and the oil, 
which ariſes to the ſurface, be- 
comes richly impregnated there- 
with. Separate the oil by de- 
cantation, and add to it four or 


five ounces of rectified ſpirit of 

wine: digeſt this mixture for a 

month, andt will acquire a pur- 
pliſn colour. 


THER have been many prepa- 


rations of this kind contrived by the | 


deſigning pretenders to alchemy, 
and impoſed upon the credulous 
and unwary, as cordials and dia- 
phoretics of ineſtimable value. The 
above ſeems to be one of the bel 


and ſafeſt of them; though it would 


be equally ſerviceable as a medi- 
cine, if made without the ingre- 
dient from which it receives its 
name. The gold is indeed taken 
up from the acid, and kept for a 
time diſſolved by the oil; but on 
ſtanding it totally ſeparates, in form 
of fine yellow films, like leaf-gold. 
The effect is the ſame, whether the 


oil or the vinous ſpirit be mixed 


with the ſolution of the gold in 
aqua regia: the only difference is, 
that the gold is thrown off from 
the oil to the fides of the glaſs; 
while the ſpirit revives it into ſuch 
ſubtile films, as to float upon the 
ſurface of the liquor, No means 
have yet been found of permanent- 
ly combining gold with either oils 
or vinous ſpirits. | 


AURUM FULMINANS. 
Fulminating gold. 

Pari. : 

Put a dram of filings of gold, with 
half an ounce of aqua regia 
| newly 
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newly made, into a matraſs, 
placed in ſand. When the men- 
ſtruum ceaſes to act, pour off the 
ſolution; and, if any of the gold 
be left, add as much more Aqua 
regia as ſhall be ſufficient to diſ- 


ſolve it. Dilute the ſolution with 


ten times its quantity of warm 
water; and then drop in oil of 
tartar per deliquium till the effer- 
veſcence and precipitation ceaſe. 
The whole being now ſuffered to 
ſettle, the clear liquor is to be 
poured off, and the precipitated 
matter waſhed with warm water 
till it becomes inſipid, and after- 
wards exſiccated. | 


Turs powder requires to be 
exſiccated with the utmoſt precau- 
tion; for in a ſmall heat it ex- 


plodes with great violence. The 
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fame effect enſues likewiſe upon 


ſtrongly rubbing it. This property 


his given name to the preparation; 
and 1s the only one on account of 
which it is at preſent taken any no- 


tice of, It has been recommended, 


indeed, in fevers, as a diaphoretic, 
in the doſe of a few grains: its more 
certain effect, however, is to ope- 


rate downwards, and that not al- 


ways with ſafety. Konig and Lu- 
dovici relate, that in ſome febrile 
caſes, it has occaſioned almoſt mor- 


tal diarrhœas; and Stahl (de pro- 


exeucriſi medica, ſect. viii.) reports, 
that the inteſtines have been found 
eroded by it. The more thoroughly 
it is waſhed and edulcorated, the 
leſs corroſive it is in the human 


body, and the leſs violently it fal- 


minates when heated. 


Sa 
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Preparations of Silver. 


ILVER is the moſt permanent *' avoiding overmuch heat, leſt the 


in the fire of all the metals, af- 
ter gold. It diffolves in the pure 
nitrous acid, into a colourleſs, tranſ- 
parent liquor, intenſely. bitter and 
corroſive, This ſolution exficcated, 
turniſhes the ſhops with an uſeful 
cauſtic; which has likewiſe been 
taken internally in ſmall doſes, and 
mixed with other ſubſtances, as 


an hydragogue. It ſtains the ſkin 


lack. 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE. 
The lunar cauſtic. 
-- San | 

let pure filver be diffolved in 

about twice its weight of aqua- 

fortis, upon warm ſand : then 

gently increaſe the heat, until a 

dry maſs be left. Melt this in a 


_ Crucible, that it may be poured 
into proper moulds, carefully 


matter ſhould grow too thick. 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE, ſeu 
LAPIS INFERNALIS, 
The lunar cauſtic, or infernal lone. 
1 
Take any quantity of well-cupelled 
filver, flatted into plates and cut 
in pieces. Diſſolve it by the heat 
of a ſand- bath, in three times 
its weight of ſpirit of nitre. Eva- 
porate the ſolution to dryneſs, 
and put the remaining calx in a 
large crucible, Let the fire at 
firſt be gentle, and augment it 
by degrees, until the maſs flo“, 
like oil, and ceaſe to fume; then 
pour it into iron pipes made for 
this purpoſe, previouſly heated 
and greaſed : laſtly, let it be 
dried, and kept for uſe in a glaſs 
veſlel cloſe ſtopt. 
| STRONG 
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_ STRONG fpirit of nitre will dif- 
ſolve ſomewhat more than half its 
8 40 of pure ſilver; and the 
weaker of the aguæ fortes, formerly 
deſcribed, proportionably leſs, ac- 
cording to their- quantity of pure 
nitrous acid. Sometimes this ſpirit 
contains a portion of the vitriolic 
or marine acids; which, however 
minute, renders it unfit for diſſolv- 
ing this metal, and ſhould therefore 
be carefully ſeparated before the 
ſolution is attempted. The method 
which the refiners employ, for ex- 
amining the purity of their aqua- 


fortis, and purifying it if neceſlary, 


is, to let fall into it a few drops of 
a perfect ſolution of filver already 
made. If the liquor remain clear, 
and grow not in the leaſt turbid or 
whitiſh, it 1s fit for their uſe ; other- 
wiſe, they add a ſmall quantity 
more of the ſolution, which imme- 
_ diately turns the whole of a milk- 
white colour : the mixture being 
then ſuffered to reſt for ſome time, 
depoſits a white ſediment ; from 
which it is warily decanted, examin- 
ed afreſh, and, if need be, further 
purified, by a fleſh addition of the 
ſolution. | 

The filver, flatted into thin 
plates, as directed in the ſecond of 
the above proceſſes, needs not be 
cut in pieces: the ſolution will go 
on the more ſpeedily, if they be 
only turned round into ſpiral cir- 
cumvolutions, ſo as to be conve- 


niently got into the glaſs, with care 


that the ſeveral ſurfaces do not 
touch one another, By this ma- 
nagement, a greater extent of the 
face is expoſed to the action of the 
menſtruum, than when the plates 
are cut in pieces and laid above 
one another. Good aquafortis will 
diſſolve about half its weight of 


filver, and it is not adviſable to 


uſe a greater quantity of the men- 

ſtruum than is ſufficient for effect- 

ing the ſolution ; for all the ſur- 
hs pa 
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ſequent fuſion. Fa 
The crucible ought to be large 


enough to hold five or ſix times the 


quantity of the dry matter ; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, ſo 
as otherwiſe to be apt to run over, 
During this time, alſo, little drop 
are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 


- caulticity is increaſed by their heat, 


and againſt which the operator 
ought therefore to be on his guard, 
The fire muſt be kept moderate till 
this ebullition ceaſes, and till the 


matter becomes conſttent in the 
heat that made it boil before: then 


quickly increaſe the fire till the 
matter flows thin at the bottom, 
like oil; on which it is to be im. 
mediately poured into the mould, 
without waiting till the fumes ceaſe 
to appear; for when this happens, 
the preparation proves not only too 
thick to run freely into the mould, 
but likewiſe leſs corroſive than it is 
expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered 
tobacco-pipe clay, not too mail}, 
by making in a lump of it, with a 
ſmooth flick firſt greaſed, as many 
holes as there is occaſion for: pour 
the liquid matter into theſe cavi- 
ties, and when congealed, take it 
out by breaking the mould. Each 
piece is to be wiped clean from the 
greaſe ; and wrapt up in dry ſoſt 
paper, not only to keep the all 
from acting upon them, but like. 
wiſe to prevent their corroding d 
diſcolouring the fingers in hand- 
ling. | | 

This preparation is a ſtrong caul- 
tic, and frequently employed # 
ſuch, for conſuming warts a0 
other fleſhy excreſcences, keeping 
down fungous fleſh in wounds @ 
ulcers, and fimilar uſes. It ! 
rarely applied where a deep eſchar 
is required, as in the laying opel 
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Chap. 10. Preparations of Iron. 


for the quantity neceſſary for theſe 
purpoles, liquefying by the moi- 
{ture of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond 
the limits in which 1t is intended 
to operate. | 


PILULEA Lux ARK ES. 
The lunar pills. 

Diſſolve pure ſilver in aquafortis, 
as in the foregoing proceſs, and, 
after due evaporation, ſet the li- 
quor to cryſtallize. Let the cryſ- 
tals be again diſſolved in com- 
mon water, and mingled with a 
ſolution of equal their weight of 


nitre. Evaporate this mixture 


to dryneſs, and continue the ex- 
ficcation with .a gentle heat, 
keeping the matter conſtantly 
ſtirring, till no more fumes ariſe. 


Here it is neceſſary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely ceaſe, 
o more of the acid is required to 
be diſſipated, than in the preceding 


4 

proceſs. The preparation is, ne. 
vertheleſs, in taſte very ſharp, in- 
tenſely bitter and nauſeous ; ap- 
plied to ulcers, it acts as a cauſtic, 
but much milder than the forego- - 


ing. Boethaave, Boyle, and others, 
greatly commend it in hydropic 


caſes. 'The former aſſures us, that 
two grains of it made into a pill, 
with crumb of bread and a little 
ſugar, and taken on an empty ſto- 

mach (ſome warm water, ſweetened 
with honey, being drunk immedi. 
ately after), purge gently without 
griping, and bring away a large 
quantity of water, almoſt without 
the patient's perceiving it : that it 
kills worms, and cures many inve- 
terate ulcerous diſorders, He ne- 
vertheleſs cautions againſt uſing it 
too freely, or in too large a doſe; 
and obſeryes, that it always proves 
corroſive and weakening, eſpecially 
to the ſtomach, 7 


SECT. II. 


_ 


RON calcines by fire the 
| moſt eaſily, and melts the moſt 
kiffcultly of all the metals. Sul- 
pur promotes its fuſion, and 
changes it into a ſubſtance not 
greatly diſſimilar to a combination 
of the metal with vitriolic acid. 
All acids diſſolve this metal; even 
” air corrodes it into a ruſt or 
calx. 

Iron, in its metallic form, or 
lightly calcined, or combined with 
regetable or with mineral acids, 
acts in the human body in the 
lame manner (but with different 
degrees of power), by conſtringing 
the fibres. In all theſe ſtates, it 


promotes, or reſtrains ſecretions, - 


Where the deficiency or exceſs pro- 


ed from a laxity and. debility of 


Preparations of Iron. 
. 


the veſſels; and, in pony, raiſes 
the pulſe, and quickens the cir- 
culation. The calces ſeem to be 
the leaſt active preparations ; the 
crude metal, duly comminuted, is 
more eaſily ſoluble in the animal 
fluids, and if aceſcent juices be 
lodged in the primæ viz, ſoon ma- 
nifeſts its operation by nidorous 
eructations, and the black colour 
of the alvine feces ; if previouſly 


combined with ſaline bodies, it © 


ſcarce ever fails of taking effect. 
As the calces of iron are ſcarcely 
diſſoluble in acids, it has been con- 
cluded that they are not ſoluble in 
the human body, and that there- 
fore they are to be looked upon mo 
otherwiſe than as .* mere inactive 
earth. But admitting the abſolute 
| indiſſolu- 
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_ indiffolubility of iron while it con- 
tinues a calx, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the calces-of this metal are re- 
markably eaſy of revival into their 
metallic ftate. Mr. Baume relates, 
that calx of iron, digeſted for an 
hour or two in oil olive, reſumes its 
perfect metallic nature, ſo as to be 


attracted by the magnet, and totally 


ſoluble in acids; whence he infers, 
that a like revival of the metal hap- 
pens in the human body. It is 
matter of common obſervation, that 
calces of iron tinge the excrements 
black, a ſure mark of their taking 
effect: though their effect appears 
to be neither ſo ſpeedy nor ſo great 
as that of iron in ſome other forms, 


CHALYBIS RUBIGO PR. 
PARATA. 


Ruſt of ſteel prepared. 
Lond 


Expoſe filings of ſteel to the air, 
frequently moiſtening them with 
vinegar or water, until they 
change into ruſt; then grind 
them in a mortar, and pouring 
on water, waſh over the more 
ſubtile powder. The remainder 
ts to be expoſed afreſh to the 
air, and moiſtened as at firſt, 
then triturated and waſhed again, 
and the powders that have been 
waſhed over, dried, and kept for 
uſe. 


MARTIS LIMATURA PRAE- 
PARATA. 
Filings of iron prepared. 
 Edinb. 

Set filings of iron, firſt cleanſed by 
the magnet, in a moilt place, 
that they may turn to ruſt, which 
is to be ground into an impalpa- 
ble powder. 

'They may likewiſe be prepared 
by moiſtening them with vine- 
gar. | 


Tux cleanſing of iron filings by 
| 2 
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means of a magnet is very tedious, 
and does not anſwer ſo well x; 
might be expected ; for if they be 
ruſty, they will not be attracted 
by it, or not ſufficiently ; nor will 
they, by theſe means, be entirely 
freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſtances which may ad- 
here to them. Ir appears from the 


experiments of Henckel (Pyrito. 


log. cap. vom eiſem im kieſs) that if 
iron be mixed by fuſion with even 
its own weight of any of the other 
metals, regulus of antimony alone 


_ excepted, the compound will be 


vigorouſly attracted by the load. 
ſtone.— The ruſt of iron is to be 
procured at a moderate rate from 
the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities, except ſuch as may be 
waſhed off by water. 

The ruſt of iron; is preferable 
as a medicine to the calces, or croci 
made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman 
relates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs, in ob- 
ſtinate chlorotic caſes, accompanied 
with exceſſive headachs, and other 
violent ſymptoms : and that he 
uſually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and ſalt of tartar, with 
a little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe 1s from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty : ſome have gone 


as far as a dram; but all the pre- 


parations of this metal anſwer bel 


in ſmall doſes, which ſhoald rather | 


be often repeated than enlarged. 


ZETHIOPS MARTIALIS. 
Martial ethiops. | 
Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, with ſo much wa- 
ter as will ſtand above them 
about four inches; the whole 


is to be well ſtirred every day, 
and more water ſupplied, as that 
in the veſſel exhales, ſo that ihe 
filings may remain always cover 
ed : continue this procedure for 


ſeveral months, till they loſe 
their 


3 FLIER nes 
; N 1 
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their metallic aſpect, and are re- 
duced to a fine powder of an 
inky blackneſs. | 


Tuis preparation is deſcribed 
by Lemery in the Memoirs of the 
French academy. It is ſaid, that 
if the filings be left unſtirred for 
ſome days, they unite together ſo 


firmly, that the maſs is ſcarcely ' 


to be beaten into powder by blows 
of a hammer; if they be left for a 
little while uncovered with water, 
the deep black colour does not 
ſucceed, a part of them changing 
into ruſt. Mr. Malouin obſerves, 
that this ethiops is better fitted for 
general uſe, than any other prepa- 
ration of iron; that the metal is 
here in as ſubtile a ſtate as in the 
croci of iron; and that it is no more 
decompounded, or changed in ns 
nature, than the crude filings are. 
He therefore recommends ſubſtitu- 
ting it to the filings of croci, in 
doſes of from four grains to eigh- 
teen. The tediouſneſs of the pro- 
ceſs, however, has nee, its 
coming into uſe ; eſpecially as it 
does not promiſe any advantage, 
above the common chalybeate pre- 
parations, to counterbalance that 
inconvenience. 


CHALYBS CUM SULPHURE 
PRAPARATUS. 

Steel prepared with ſulphur, 
ond. | 
Heat the ſteel with a very fierce fire 
to a ſtrong white heat; and in 
this ſtate apply it to a roll of 
ſulphur held over a veſſel of wa- 
ter : the ſteel will melt, and fall 
down in drops, which are to be 
picked out from the ſulphur that 
runs down with them, and ground 
into an impalpable powder. 


IT has been ſuppoſed by many, 
that this preparation is no other 
lian common brimſtone, and that 


F 


1 
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it contains nothing of the ſteel. 
If the ſteel indeed be not made ex- 
tremely hot, it will not melt on 
applying it to the ſulphur, and the 
latter will run into the water by 
itſelf : but if the metal be heated 
to the degree above directed, it will 
readily melt and fall down in drops 
of a brown colour; whilſt the ſul- 
phur runs into long yellow ſtrings. 
The heat requitth for this pur- 
poſe, is not eaſily procurable in 
the: common furnaces of the apo- 
thecary ; and even if the fteel be 
ſufficiently heated at firſt, it will 
ſoon become too cool to be cor- 
roded by the ſulphur. For this 
reaſon, and on account of the of- 
fenſive fumes which ariſe very co- 
piouſly, and which are not avoid- 
able by the operator, this proceſs 
has been long negleQted. The 
ſhops have been generally ſupplied 
with a preparation of ſteel with 
ſulphur, made at an eaſter rate, in 
the following manner. N 


MARS SULPHURATUS.. - 
Sulphurated iron. 
RE 


Mix filings of iron with twice their 


weight of powdered ſulphur, and 
as much water as 1s ſufficient to 
make them into a paſte ; which, 
on ſtanding at reſt for ſix hours, 
will ſwell up. The matter is 
then to be pulverized, put by de- 
grees into a hot crucible to de- 
flagrate, and kept continually 
ſtirring with an iron ſpatula till 
it falls into a deep black powder, 


Ie the quantity of this mixture 
be confiderable, and ſtrongly preſſed 
down, it will not only ſwell on 
ſtanding for ſome hours, but will 
heave up very weighty obſtacles, 
and burſt out into flame, 


CROCUS MARTIS APERIENS. 
Opening crocus of iron. 5 
This is made by keeping the fore- 


going 
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going preparation longer over 
the fire, till it aſſumes a red co- 
Jour, 


CROCUS 
Lo GENS. 

Aſtringent crocus of iron. 

| _ Eainb. 

This is made from the opening 
crocus of iron, by reverberating 
it for a long time in the moſt 
extreme degree of heat. 


Tuzsz preparations differ ah 
one another in virtue ; though the 
difference is not of ſuch a kind 
as the titles, they have been uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by, import. All 
the preparations of ſteel act by 
an aſtringent quality; that above, 
denominated aſtrirgent, ſeems to 
have the leaſt effect. They may 


be given in form of bolus, elec- 


tary, or pill, from ſix grains to a 
ſcruple. 

In ſome foreign pharmacopœias, 
the croci of iron are prepared from 
pure green vitriol, 'l his ſtrongly 
calcined (or the colcothar remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of oil of 
vitriol) is the aſtringent crocus ; 
when leſs calcined, it 1s called ape- 
rient. Theſe preparations differ 
little, if at all, from thoſe above 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame appella- 
tions; and, accordingly, the Edin- 
burgh college has now allowed the 
fubſtitution of colcothar of vitriol 
to both the croci. | 


MARS SOLUBILIS, ſeu 
CHALYBS TARTARIZATUS, 


Soluble, or tartarized ſteel. 


Edinb. 

Mix equal parts of iron filings, and 
cryſtals of tartar, with as much 
water as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs: this maſs 1s 
to be dried in a ſand heat; then 


MARTIS ASTRIN- 


kali by the fire) and therefore 1 
is not to be preſcribed in any dry 
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powdered, moiſtened, and dried 
again; and this proceſs repeat- 
ed, till ſuch time-as the matter 
will eafily grind into an unpal. 
pable powder. 1 


Tunis is a very elegant and uſe. 
ful preparation of ſteel, and will in 


many caſes take effect after all the 


foregoing ones have failed; the ſalt 
here joined rendering the metal 
ſufficiently foluble in the animal 
fluids, It may be given either in; 
liquid form, or in that of a bolus, 
&c. in doſes of four or five grains, 
or half a ſcruple. Dr. Willis i. 
ſaid to have been the inventor of 
this preparation, and by his name 
it has been uſually diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſhops, The.chemiſts have re. 
ceived another method of prepar. 
ing iron with tartar ; which 1s a 
follows. | 


Mars $SOLUBILIS ALCALIZATUS 
- Alkalized ſoluble feel. 
Take equal quantities of filingsof 
iron, and of white tartar. Grind 

them together, and put them into 
a crucible, which is to be ſet in 
a fire ſtrong enough to make the 
materials red hot; in this flats, 
let them continue for ſome time. 


When grown cold, powder the Wil 


matter in a mortar ; and the patt 
which will not paſs through a 
fine fieve, heat and pulverize 
again; repeating this, until the 
whole be paſſed through, Mit 
the ſeveral ſiftings together, and 
keep them in a veſlel cloſe ſop! 
from the air, 


Tais preparation is ſoluble like 
the foregoipg. Expoſed to the att, 
it deliquiates like alkaline ſalts (be 
tartar being converted into an al 


form. It is very rarely uſed. 
FLORES 


Chap: 10. | 


| ' FLORES MARTIALES., 
Martial flowers. 
'-Lonll. * 
fake of 


Colcothar of green vitriol waſh- 
ed, or filings of iron, one 
pound 5 

Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix and ſublime in a retort. Grind 
the lowers with the matter which 
remains in the bottom of the re- 
tort, and repeat 'the ſublimation 
until the flowers ariſe of a beau- 
tiful yellowiſh colour. 

To the reſiduum you may add 

half a pound of freſh ſal ammo- 

niac, and ſublime as before ; re- 
peating this as long as the flowers 

ariſe well coloured. N 


Tu ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 
pends principally upon the fire's 
being haſtily raiſed ; that the ſal 
ammoniac may not ſublime before 
the heat 15 become ſtrong enough to 
enable it to carry up a ſufficient 


oof WR quantity of the iron. Hence glaſs 
riod WY 1efſels are not ſo proper as earthen 
into er iron ones; for when the former 
t in ne made uſe of, the fire cannot be 
, the WJ niſed quick enough, without en- 
date, BY dangering the breaking of them. 
ime, The moſt convenient veſſel is an 
the ron pot: to which may be luted 
part WW in inverted earthen jar, having a 
gh 1 ſmall hole in its bottom, to ſuf- 
ſerie WY fer the elaſtic vapours, which ariſe 
il the (during the operation, to eſcape. It 

iz WJ » of advantage to thoroughly mix 

and 


the ingredients together, moiſten 
them with a little water, and then 
gently dry them; and to repeat the 
pulverization, humeRation, and ex- 
lccation, two or three times, or 
tener. If this method be follow- 


creaſed to three times the quantity 
of the iron, or further; and a fin- 
die ſublimation will often be ſuffi- 


dent to raiſe flowers of a very deep 
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ed, the ſal ammoniac may be in- 


>. a 
This preparation is ſuppoſed to 
be highly aperient and attenuating z 
though no otherwiſe: ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates, or at moſt, 
only by virtue of the ſaline matter 
joined to the iron. It has been 
found of good ſervice in hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal caſes, and in 
diſtempers proceeding from a laxity 
and weakneſs of the ſolids, as the 
rickets. It may be conveniently 


taken in the form of a bolus, from 


two or three grains to ten. It is 
nauſeous in a liquid form (unleſs 
in ſpirituous tincture) and occaſions 
pills to ſwell and crumble, except 
ſach as are made of the gums. 


LIXIVIUM MARTIS. 
2 ö 
ond. | | 


Let the matter, which remains after 

the ſublimation of the martial 
flowers, be ſet by in a moiſt 
place. It will run into a liquor, 
which is to be kept for uſe, 


Tuis liquor ſeems greatly to re- 
ſemble a ſaturated folution of iron 
made in ſpirit of ſalt, Its taſte is 
highly aſtringent, and ſomewhat 
ſweetiſn. It may be given in doſes 
of a drop or two in any convenient 
vehicle, for the ſame intentions as 
the other chalybeates. It is called 
by ſome of the chemical writers, 
oleum martis per deliquium, and + 
Jentia martis. "EY 


SAL MARTIS. 
Salt of feel. 
Lond, 
Take of | 
Strong ſpirit or oil of vitriol, 
eight ounces; 
Tron filings, four ounces ; 
Water, two pints. 

Mix them together; and, after the 
ebullition ceaſes, let the mixture 
ſtand for ſome time upon warm 
ſand: then pour off and filter 

1 | the 


* 
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the liquor; and, after proper ex- 
halation, ſet it by to cryſtallize. 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. 
Vitriol of iron, or ſalt of feel. 


des iab. 
Take of | 
Oil of vitriol diluted with an 
equal quantity of warm water, 
'four ounces ; 
Filings of iron, three ounces. 
Cautiouſly mix them together, and 


digeſt, in a cucurbit for twelve 


hours, that the metal may be 


diſſolved. Filter the ſolution 
whilſt hot, then evaporate it till 
a pellicle appears on the ſurface, 
and ſet it in a cold place, until 
the vitriol has cryſtallized at the 
bottom of the veſſel. The li- 
quor poured off from the cryſtals 
15 to be again evaporated till a 
pellicle forms on the top, and 
ſet to ſhoot as before. Collect 
all the cryſtals together, and dry 
them on a paper in the ſhade, 


Dvrinc the diſſolution of the 
iron, a ſtrong ſulphureous vapour 
ariſes, which on the approach of 
flame, catches fire, and explodes, 
ſo as ſometimes to burſt the veſſel. 
'To this particular, therefore, the 
operator ought to have due regard. 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
trouble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
cording to the directions juſt given: 


but in its ſtead ſubſtitute common 


green vitriol, purified by ſolu en 
in water, filtration, and cryſtalli- 
zation. The only difference be- 
 twixt the two is, that the common 
vitriol contains ſome what more me- 
tal in proportion to the acid; and 
hence in keeping, its green colour 
is much ſooner debafed by a ruſty 
browniſh caſt. The ſuperfluous 
quantity of metal may be eaſily ſe- 
parated, by ſuffering the ſolution 
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vitriol ever does, though almoſt all 


tion of ſome bright iron wire to 


ES ES i 


1 


of the vitriol to ſtand for ſome time 
in a cold place, when a browniſh 
yellow ochery ſediment will fall to 
the bottom; or it may be perfeRly 
diſſolved, and kept ſuſpended, by 
a ſuitable addition; of oil of vitriol. 
If the vitriol be ſuſpected to contain 
any cupreous matter (which it does 
not appear that the common Engliſh 


the foreign vitrisls do), the addi- 


the ſolution will both diſcover, and 
effectually ſeparate that metal; for 
the acid quits the copper to diffole 
a proportionable quantity of the 
iron; and the copper, in its ſepz. 
ration from the acid, adheres to the 


undiſſolved iron, and forms à ſein 


of a true copper colour upon its 
ſurface, Even Aa. vitriol of pure 
copper may, on this principle, be 
converted into a pure vitriol of 
— * 
But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears, in this operation, to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that i 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to act up- 
on; the operator may, neverthe- 
leſs, give a dangerous impregnz- 
tion of copper to, the pureſt and 
moſt ſaturated ſolution of iron in 
the vitriolic acid, by the uſe of cop- 
per veilets, If the martial ſolution 
be boiled in a copper veſſel, it ne: 
ver fails to diſſolve a part of the 
copper, diſtinguiſhable by its gw- 
ing a cupreous ſtain to a piece of 
bright iron immerſed in it. By the 
addition of the iron, the copper 1 
ſeparated; by boiling it again with. 
out iron, more of the copper is dil- 
ſolved. And this may in like man- 
ner be ſeparated by adding more 
iron. ; 
The ſalt of ſteel is one of the 
moſt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently mw 
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. uſe of, in cachectie and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 
cations, ſtrengthening the tone of 


liquid form, largely dilated with 
aqueous fluids. 


Chap. 10. =Preparations of Copper. 


' Cures man 

The quantity of-vitriol in the above 
the viſcera, and deſtroying worms.. 
It may be conveniently taken in a 


oerhaave directs 


83 


ſtrengthens the fibres, and thus 
different diſtempers. 


doſe of the ſolution is fifty-ſeven 


grains and a half: but in common 


practice, ſuch large doſes of this 
chalybeate are never ventured on. 


in it to be diſſolved in an hundred Four or five grains, and in many 

es times its quantity of water, and caſes half a grain, are ſufficient, for 

{ the ſolution to be taken in the doſe the intentions in which chalybeate 

ll of twelve ounces, on an empty medicines are given. Very dilute. 
li- ſomach, wes, gently after it. ſolutions, as that of a grain of the 5 
to Thus managed, he ſays, it opens falt in a pint of water, may be uſed _ 
nd the body, purges, proves diuretic, as ſuccedanea to the natural chaly- 

lor WY kills and expels worms, tinges beate waters, and will in many a 

Ive we excrements black, or forms produce fimilar effects. 8 
the mem into a matter like clay, EE ves g 

d- ; ; N 

05 ; 
10 8 C r. 

its | 

ure WY .; reparations of Copper. 

be 9 - 
| of Ox is leſs eaſy of ſolution and ſometimes likewiſe internally. 


than iron ; and, in its metal- 
ap- lie ſtate, does not appear to be 
e o Wi aficd on by the animal fluids, or to 
nite Wi have any conſiderable effect in the 
at it I body, Diſſolved, it proves exter- 
pre- nally an eſcharotic ; internally, a 
up-: WF violent purgative and emetic. Acids 


-the- of every kind diflolve it, and like- 


gna- Wl viſe volatile alkalies. With the 
aud vegetable and marine acids, it forms 
on in r green ſolution; with the vitrio- 
cope a acid, and volatile alkalies, a 
ve. 


Es us ru. 
Let thin copper plates be ſtratified 
in a crucible with ſulphur; and 
calcined with a ſtrong fire until 
they become pulverable. 


PREPARATIONS of this kind, 
made with ſulphur, nitre, and com- 
mon ſalt, or mixtures of theſe, or 
by calcining the copper without ad- 
ation, have been ſometimes uſed 
n external applications, for drying 
ad cleanſing ulcers, and prevent- 
ung the growth of fungous fleſh ; 


They are ſtill retained in ſome fo- 
reign pharmacopœias, but have 
not for a long time been taken 


notice of among us, for any medi- 
_ cinal intention. , A 


CRYSTALLI VENERIS. 

1 Cry/tals of copper. 

Diſſolve 5 - thrice its 
weight of aquafortis, adding the 
metal to the acid by little and 
little at a time. Evaporate the 
liquor by a gentle heat, till one 
half of 'it be waſted; then ſet 
the remainder in a cool place to 
cryſtallize: afterwards dry the 
cryſtals, and keep them in a vial 
cloſe-ſtopt from the air. 


THress cryſtals are ſtrongly cau- 
ſtic, fimilar to the cauſticum lunare; 
but are ſo much diſpoſed to liquefy, 


that they are ſcarce ever made uſe 


of, and cannot eaſily be preſerved. 


'TiNCTURA VENERITS VOLATILIS. 
Folatile tindure of copper. 


Take of | 


Conn filings, one dram ; 
| 7 Spirit 


{ 
i 
[ 
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Spirit of ſal ammoniac, twelve 
drams. KT 
Let them ſtand together in a cloſe 
_ veſſel, frequently ſhaking it, un- 
til the liquor 1s tinged of a beau- 
_ tiful violet colour. 


Tus, tincture, or ſolution, of 
copper has been given internally, 


in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
Boerhaave directs at firſt 


diuretic. 
three drops to be taken in a morn- 
ing faſting, with a glaſs of mead, 
and this doſe to be daily doubled 
till it comes to twenty-four drops ; 
which laſt quantity is to be conti- 
nued for ſome days. He ſays, that 
by theſe means, he cured an hydro- 
pic perſon labouring under a con- 
firmed aſcites; and that the medi- 
cine procured ſurpriſing diſcharges 
of urine; that nevertheleſs, on 
trying it in another caſe of the 
ſame kind, it did not anſwer. See 
the article Cur Ruu. 


ENS VENERIS. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Colcothar of green vitriol well 
edulcorated with water, and 
afterwards dried, 

Sal ammoniac, of each equal 
parts. ; 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and put them 
into an earthen cucurbit, ſo as 
to fill two-thirds of it. Place the 
cucurbit in an open fire, and, 
having adapted to it a glaſs blind- 
head, apply at firſt a gentle heat, 
which is to be increaſed by de- 
grees, and continued as long as 
the flowers ariſe of a yellow co- 
Jour inclining to red. When 
the veſſels are grown cold, let 
the flowers be carefully ſwept 

Out with a feather. 


Ir the blue vitriol be perfectly 


good, this proceſs will not ſucceed 
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in the manner here ſet down, 


Where it does ſucceed, that js, 
where the flowers prove of a red- 
diſh yellow colour (ex luteo ruben. 
tes) it is to be preſumed, that the 
ſucceſs is owing to the vitriol's par. 
taking largely of iron, and that 
the preparation 1s not preatly dif. 
ferent from the flores martiales of 
the preceding ſection. The colour 
of blue vitriol is undoubtedly ow. 
ing to copper: but moſt of the com- 
mon vitriols of this kind contain, 
alſo, no inconſiderable quantity of 
iron; and a reddiſh yellow colout 
of the flowers may be looked upon 
a a mark, that it is chiefly or ſolely 
the iron that the ſal ammoniac has 
carried up. For this is the colour 
which iron always gives in its ſub. 
limates with ſal ammoniac ; where- 
as copper, in all its ſolutions, or 
ſoluble combinations with ſal am. 
moniac, or other ſaline bodies, gives 
a blue or green, or a colour com- 
pounded of theſe two. We 
The proceſs is originally taken 
from Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that 
he and a chemiſt, endeavouring to 
1mitate Butler's ftone by a prepara- 
tion of calcined vitriol, and find- 
ing the medicine upon trial, though 
far ſhort of what Hel mont aſcribes 
to his, yet no ordinary one, they 
called it, for the minerals ſake it 
was made of, ens primum Veneris. 
The compoſition of vitriols ws 
at that time but imperfectly known: 
and this is not the only inſtance of 
an effect's being aſcribed to the 
cupreous part of a vitriol, which 
was owing to the ferrugineos. 
Though Boyle looked on the pre- 
paration as proceeding from cop: 
per, and accordingly directs a good 
venereal vitriol to be uſed; yet, in 
the Goſlarian and Dantzick vitriol, 
which he recommends as being verſ 
fit for the purpoſe, iron 4s the pre- 
vailing metal, the quantity of cop» 


per being very inconſiderable; 1 


1 


„ „ > 2 360% „ Au” ws was kw 
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Chap: 10. Preparations of Lead. 
it appears from his own words, that 
ſometimes, at leaſt, he uſed the En- 
eliſh vitriol, which is ſcarcely ever 
found to contain any metallic mat- 


ter beſides iron. The yellow or 
reddiſh colour which he aſcribes to 
his ſublimate, and its property of 


infuſion of galls, are marks of its 


paration. 1 

In a preceding edition of the 
London pharmacopœia, agreeably 
to Boyle's opinion of the produc- 
tion of the ſublimate, the proceſs 
was inſerted with blue vitriol ; and 
the pharmacopeias of Edinburgh 
and Paris followed the example. 
The London college, at the laſt re- 
viſal of their book, have corrected 
this error, and ordered green vi- 
triol, or filings of iron itſelf, to be 
ted; but the miſtake is ſtill con- 
tinued in the other pharmacopœias. 


[=P readily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky 
powder : which, if the flame be 
reverberated on it, becomes at firſt 


melts into a vitreous maſs. This 
meta] diffolves eaſily in the nitrous 
zeid, difficultly in the vitriolic, 
and in ſmall quantity in the vege- 
table acids; it is alſo ſoluble in 
expreſſed oil, eſpecially when cal- 
fined, | 
Lead, and its calces, whilſt un- 
dillolved, have no conſiderable ef. 
fects as medicines: - Diſſolved in 
ls, they are ſuppoſed to be {when 
externally applied) anti- inflamma- 
wry and deſiccative. Combined 
with vegetable. acids, they are no- 
ly ſo; and taken internally 


turning to an inky blackneſs with 


having been truly a chaly beate pre- 


jelloy, then red, and at length 
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From good blue vitriol, or pure 
vitriol bf copper, the ſublimate 
here required cannot be obtained: 
and, although it may be prepared 
from the common blue vitriol of 
the ſhops, as [ have on trial found 
that it may; yet it is ſurely impru- 
dent to endanger impregnating the 
preparation with that noxious me- 
tal; more eſpecially as pure vi- 
triols of iron are procurable at a 
much cheaper rate than the others. 
Thoſe mixed vitriols. in which the 
copper greatly preyails, give firſt a 
green or blue cupreous ſublimate, 


and afterwards a yellow or red- 
diſh ferrugineous one; and thoſe 


in which iron abounds moſt, give 
firſt the ferrugineous, and after- 
wards the cupreous flowers; though 
poſſibly neither ſublimate is en- 
tirely free from an admixture of 
the other. 1 5 
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prove a powerful but dangerous 
Kyptic. 1 


PLUMBUM UST UM. 
Burnt. ad, 
5 Edinb. i | n 
Melt lead with a gentle fire, and 
keep We Tn + ſtirring, with . 
an iron ſpatula, till it change 
into powder. | 


MINIUM, 

| ä £ | 

Let any quantity of lead be tnelted 
in an unglazed earthen veſſel, 
and kept ſtirring with an iron 
ſpatula, till it fall into a pows 
der, at firſt blackiſh, afterwards 
yellow, and at length of a deep. 
K k 2 „ ted 
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red colour, in which laſt ſtate it 

is called minium; taking care 
not to raiſe the fire ſo high as 
to run the calx into a vitreous 
maſs. 


Tur preparation of red lead is 


ſo troubleſome and tedious, as 
ſcarce ever to be attempted by the 


apothecary or chemiſt ; nor indeed 


is this commodity expected to be 


made by them, the preparation of 
it being a diſtin& branch of buſi- 
neſs. The makers melt large quan- 
tities of lead at once, upon the bot- 
tom of a reverberatory furnace 
built for this purpoſe, and ſo con- 
trived, that the flame acts upon a 
large ſurface of the metal, which 
is continually changed by the 
means of iron rakes drawn back- 


Wards and forwards, till the fluidity 


of the lead be deſtroyed ; after 
which, the calx is only now and 
then turned. By barely ſtirring 
the calx, as before directed, in 
a veſſel over the fire, it acquires 


no _redneſs ; the reverberation of 


flame upon the ſurface being abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary for this effect. It 
is ſaid, that twenty pounds of lead 
gain, in this proceſs, five pounds 
and that the calx, being reduced 
into lead again, 1s found one pound 
leſs than the original weight of the 
metal. 5 85 
Theſe calces are employed in ex- 
ternal applications, for abating in- 
flammations, cleanſing and healing 
ulcers, and the like. Their effects, 
however, are not very conſidera- 
ble; nor are they perhaps of much 
further real uſe, than as they give 


conſiſtence to the plaſter, ung uent, 
&c. 
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CERUSSA. 
Ceruſe, or white lead. 
Edinb, 


Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 


of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſ- 


Boil ceruſe with diſtilled vinegar, 
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pend over the vinegar very thin 
plates of lead, in ſuch a manner 
that the vapour which ariſes from 
the acid, may circulate about 
the plates. Set the containing 
veſſel in the heat of horſe- dung, 
for three weeks. If, at the end 
of this time, the plates be not 
totally calcined, ſcrape off the 
- White powder, and expoſe them 
again to the ſteam of vinegar, 
till all the lead be thus corroded 
into powder. 


Tux making of white lead alſo 
13 become a trade by itſelf, and 
confined to a few perſons, who have 
large conveniencies for this purpoſe, 
The general method which the 
follow, is nearly the ſame with 
that before deſcribed. See the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, Ne 137. 

In this preparation, the lead is 
fo far opened by the acid, as to 
diſcover, when taken internally, 
the malignant quality of the me- 
tal; and to prove externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores, or ul 
cers, moderately cooling, drying, 
and aſtrictive. 


SACCHARUM sATURNI. 


Sugar of lead. 
Lond. 


in a leaden veſſel, until the vine- 
gar become ſufficiently ſweet: 
then filter the vinegar through 
paper, and, after due evapora- 
tion, ſet it to cryſtallize, 


Eiinb., 


Put any quantity of ceruſe into 4 
cucurbit, and pour thereon di, 
ſtilled vinegar to the height of 
four inches. Digeſt them toge- 
ther for ſome days in a ſand- heat, 
till the vinegar has acquired a 
{weetiſh taſte, when it is to be 
ſuffered to ſettle, and then pour- 
ed off. Add freſh vinegar to the 
kemainder, 
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Chap. 10. 


remainder, and repeat this pro- 


more cryſtals will ſhoot. 


ceſs till the menſtruum no longer 
extracts any ſweet taſte. Let all 
the impregnated liquors reſt for 
ſome time: and, after they have 
been poured from the feces, eva- 

rate them, in a glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſiſtence of thin honey; 
ſo that, upon being ſet in a cool 


place, the ſugar may ſhoot into 


cryſtals, which are afterwards to 
be dried in the ſhade. Exhale 
the remaining liquor to a pelli- 
cle, ſet it again in the cold, and 


this operation till no cryſtals can 
be any longer obtained, 


C:russ (eſpecially that fort 
called flake lead, which is not, like 


the others, ſubject to adulteration) - 


is much preferable either to minium 
or litharge, for making the ſugar 
of lead: becauſe the corroſion, 
which it has already undergone 
from the ſteam of vinegar, diſpoſes 
it to diſſolve more readily. It ſhould 


be finely powdered before the vine- 


gar is put to it, and during the di- 
geſtion, or boiling, every now and 
then ſtirred up with a wooden ſpa- 
tula, to promote its diſſolution, and 
prevent 1ts concreting into a hard 
maſs at the bottom. The ſtrong 
acid obtained from the caput mor- 


| tuum of vinegar may be employed 


for this proceſs to better advantage 
than the weaker, though purer acid, 
before directed. If a ſmall quan- 
tity of rectified ſpirit of wine be 
prudently added to the ſolution as 
ſoon as it is duly exhaled, and the 
mixture ſuffered to grow cold by 
low degrees, the ſugar will con- 
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crete into very large and tranſpa- 
rent cryſtals, which are ſcarcely to 
be obtained by any other method. 
The ſugar of lead is much more 
efficacious than the foregoing pre- 
parations, in the ſeveral intentions 
to which” they are applied. Some 
have ventured upon it internally; 
in doſes of a few grains, as a ſtyp- 
tic, in hemorrhages, profuſe col-, 
liquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the 
fluor albus, &c. nor has it failed 
their expectations. It very pow 
erfully reſtrains the diſcharge; but 
almoſt as certainly as it does this, 
it occaſions ſymptoms of another 
kind, often more dangerous than 
thoſe removed by it, and ſome- 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels, or through the whole bo- 
dy, and obſtinate conſtipations, 
ſometimes immediately follow, eſ- 
pecially if the doſe has been confi- 
derable. Cramps, tremors, and 
weakneſs of the nerves, generally, 
ſooner or later, enſue. 3 
Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only 
ſo far as its acid happens to be a6. 
ſorbed in the body; for in ſuch caſe, 
he ſays, “ it returns again into ce- 
„ ruſe, which is violently poiſon- 
„% ons.” On this principle it would 
follow, that in habits where aci- 
dities abound, the ſugar of lead 
would be innocent. But this is far 
from being the caſe. Lead and its 


preparations a& in the body only 
ſo far as they are combined with 
acid, Ceruſe poſſeſſes the quali- 
ties of the ſaccharum only in a low 
degree ; and either of them, freed 
from the acid, has little, if any ef- 
fect at all. 7 
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IN eafily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky 
powder, which by a further con- 
tinuance of the heat, becomes 
white. A maſs of tin, heated till 
it is juſt ready to melt, proves ex- 


* 


tremely brittle, ſo as to fall in 


pieces from a blow, and, by dex- 
trous agitation, into powder. Its 
proper menſtruum is aqua regia; 
though the other mineral acids alſo 
de made to diſſolve it entirely, 
and the vegetable ones in ſmall 
quantity It cryſtallizes with the 
etable and vitriolic acids ; but 
with the others, deliquiates. 
The virtues of this metal are lit- 
tle known. It has been recom- 
mended as an antihyſteric, antihec- 
tic, &c. Ar preſent it is chiefly 
uſed as an anthelmintic. 


STANNUM PULVERATUM. 
Powdered tin. 
Lond. 


Melt the tin, and pour it into a 


wooden box rubbed in the inſide 
with chalk. Then immediately 
let the box be nimbly ſhaken, 

| and a part of the tin will fall 
into powder. The remainder is 
to be melted a ſecond time, and 
treated in the ſame manner, till 
the whole of the metal be thus 
reduced i into powder. 


Tris preparation has been uſed 
for ſome time as a remedy againſt 
worms, particularly the flat kinds, 
' which too often elude the force of 

other.medicines. The general doſe 
is from a ſcruple to a dram ; ſome 
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in much larger quantities. He 


ſays the worms are uſually voided 


confine it to a few grains. But 


Dr. Alſton aſſures us, in the Edin- 
burgh -eflays, that its ſucceſs 
chiefl y depends upon its being given 


gives an ounce of the powder on 
an empty ſtomach, mixed with fpur 
ounces of melaſſes ; ; next day, half 
an ounce ; and the day following, 
half an ounce more: after which 
a cathartic is adminiſtered. He 


during the operation of the purge, 
but that pains in the ſtomach occa- 
ſioned by them are removed almoſt 


immediately upon taking the firk 


dofe of the tin. The experiments 
on tin, related before in this work, 
account ſufficiently for its being de- 
ſtructive to theſe animals; though 
not for its ug ſate to the W 


C ALX JOVIS. 
Calx of tin. 
Edinb. 
Melt any quantity of tin in an un- 


glazed earthen veſſel, and keep 


it continually ſtirring with an 


iron ſpatula, until it falls into a 
calx. 


Tunis proceſs is not here intend- 
ed to be carried. ſo far as the phar- 
maceutical writers in general di- 
rect. It muſt be diſcontinued as 
ſoon as the metal is reduced into 
a duſky powder: if calcined to 
whiteneſs, the following operation 
would not well ſucceed. As to the 
virtues of the calx, they do not 
ſeem to be greatly different from 
thole of the foregoing preparation. 
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ſet by to cryſtallize. 
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SAL JOVIS, 
' Salt of tin. 
: Edinb. 
Take one pound of the foregoing 
calx of tin; and four ounces of 


aqua regia, diluted with fix times 


its quantity of ſpring water, 
Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
heat for two days : then ſhake 


the veſſel; and, after the more. 


ponderous parts of the calx have 
ſubſided, pour off the turbid li- 
quor, and evaporate it almoſt to 
dryneſs ; the further exſiccation 
of the matter is to be performed 
on bibulous paper. On the calx 
which 1s left, pour half as much 
of the diſſolvent as was employ- 


ed at firſt 5 and proceed in the 


ſame manner as before. 


Is former editions, the men- 
firuum, after digeſtion upon the 
calx of tin, was ordered to be fil- 
tered, then evaporated till a pelli- 
cle appeared upon the ſurface, and 
But the 
cryſtallization ſucceeded very ill; 
and ſuch cryſtalline matter, as was 
with difficulty obtained, proved to 
be little other than a nitrous 
ammoniacal falt afforded by the 
aqua regia 3 for this menſtruum 
does not diflolve, or diffolves only 
an inconſiderable quantity of, the 
calx of tin. The proceſs is now 
rendered more practicable, by al- 


| lowing the finer parts of the calx 


to be mixed with the liquor in an 
undiſſolved ſtate, and the whole to 
be inſpiſſated and exſiccated to- 
gether. It is probable, however, 
that the preparation here intended 
might be obtained in a manner ſtill 
more commodious. Bp 

{ cannot apprehend what advan- 
tage there is in caleining the tin. 


in, in its metallic ſtate, diſſolves 


freely in aqua regia, but calcina- 
tions render it almoſt indiſſoluble 


* 


e „ 
in that menſtruum; the further it 
is calcined, the more does it loſe of 
its ſolubility, If tin and its calx 
were of equal ſolubility, it could 
ſcarcely be ſuſpected that the ſolu- 

tions of the two would be different 


in quality; for the phlogiſton, or 


inflammable principle, which fire 


expels from metals in their calci- 


nation, is equally extricated by 
acids in their diſſolution. A falt 
of tin with aqua regia may there» 
fore be more advantageouſly pre- 
pared in the following manner: 


Let melted tin be poured in ſmall 
ſtreams into a veſſel of cold wa- 
ter, that it may be reduced in- 
to grains. Drop theſe by little 
and little, as a grain at a time, 
ivto aqua regia, that the diſſo- 
lution may go on ſlowly, without 
efferveſcence or the diſcharge of 
fumes. When the metal is no 
longer acted on, pour off the 
ſolution, and evaporate it in A 
ſand-hear, till a dry ſalt is left, 


Tr1s preparation ſeems intend- 
ed chiefly for external uſe, as a 
mild eſcharotic and detergent. It 
is not ſo corroſive as might be ex- 
pected, nor much diſpoſed to li- 
quefy in the air, though it is not 
eafily made to aſſume a cryſtalline 
form. A perfect cryſtalline ſalt 
may be obtained from tin by the 
vitriolic acid, in the following 
manner : 


Take two ounces of tin, reduced 
into grains or filings ; and five 
ounces of oil of vitriel. Put 
them into a wide-necked glaſs, 
in-a fand-heat, and increaſe the 
fire till the liquid boils and eva- 
porates, and the matter remains 
almoſt dry. Then remove the- 
veſſel from the fire, and, when 
the ſaline reſiduum has concret- 


WES 


off 4 


ed, 


N 
ed, add a proper quantity o 
witter, which, by the aſſiſtance of 


a moderate heat, will diſſolve 


nearly the whole. Filter the ſo- 
Jution, and, after due eyapora- 
tion, ſet it to cryſtallize, 


Sar. of tin for internal uſe, has 
been commonly directed to be pre- 
pared with diſtilled vinegar; by di- 
geſting the vinegar on calcined tin, 
and then evaporating and cryſtal- 
Iizing. Several 'of the chemiſts 
have denied that any cryſtals would 
by theſe means be obtained, or that 

the diſtilled vinegar would diſſolve 
any part of the calx: and indeed 
when the tin is but moderately cal- 
cined, as above directed, it does 
not appear that any ſolution hap- 
pens. ; * . 

There are two ſtates in which 
tin is conſiderably acted upon by 
vegetable acids: its perfect metal- 
lic ſtate, and that of a perfect calx. 
Plates of pure tin, put into com- 
mon vinegar, are in a few hours 
corroded: by degrees the liquor 


becomes quite opake and turbid, 


and depoſits great part of the cor- 
roded tin to the bottom in form of 
a whitiſh powder; but ſtill retains 
a part exquiſitely divided; for, af- 


ter ſtanding many days, and after 


paſſing through a filter, ſo much 
remained ſuſpended, as to give a 
whitiſhneſs and opacity to the fluid. 
Acid juices of fruits, ſubſtituted for 
vinegar, exhibited the ſame phæno- 
mena. Theſe experiments, though 
they do not ſhew that the tin is 
thus ſufficiently diſſolved to afford 
a perfect cryſtalline ſalt, prove, ne- 
vertheleſs, what is of more import- 
ance. to be known, that tin or 
tinned veſſels, however pure the 
tin be, will give a metalline im- 
pregnation to light vegetable acids 
ſuffered to ſtand in them for a few 


hours. 
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In order to the obtaining of a 
perfect ſolution of tin for cryſtalli- 
zation, the metal muſt be highly 
calcined ;z for, though its ſolution 
in mineral acids be prevented by 
calcination, it is otherwiſe in re- 
gard to the vegetable, Some take 
the common calx of tin, and having 
ſpread it thinly over the bottom 
of a proper ; veſſel, continue the 
calcination in a gentle heat, fre. 
quently ſtirring the powder, for 
three or four days, in a furnace 
where the air may paſs freely over 
the ſurface. Others mix the com- 
mon calx or filings of tin with 
twice their weight of nitre, and 
inject the mixture by degrees into 
a veſſel ſtrongly heated, over which 
are fitted a number of aludels, or 
earthen pots with holes in their 
bottoms. The lowermoſt of theſe 
veſſels has a hole alſo in the ſide, 
through which the matter is thrown 
in: during the deflagration which 
happens on each injection, a part 
of the tin is volatilized, and ad» 


heres to the pots in form of a 


fine white powder, which is ſwept 
out and waſhed with water, Others 
obtain a calx of tin, perhaps not 
leſs perfect, more expeditiouſly and 
with leſs trouble: by diſſolving the 
metal in aqua regia (which, as 


already obſerved, has, in this re- 


ſpect, nearly the ſame effect as fire) 
and by afterwards recovering the 
calx, by diluting the ſolution with 


about four times its quantity of 


water, and gradually adding to it 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac till the effer- 
veſcence ceaſes; a white curdly 
matter precipitates, which is to be 
waſhed with water and dried, 


Take of calx of tin, prepared in 


either of the above methods, 


one pound ;, of diſtilled vinegar, 
one gallon. Digeſt them toge- 
ther, occafionally ſtirring up the 
matter 


% 
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matter from the bottom, till the 
vinegar has acquired a rough 

ſweetiſh taſte: then evaporate 

the liquor to the conſiſtence of 
a ſyrup, add to it about one- 

twentieth its weight of rectified 

ſpirit of wine, and ſuffer the 

heat ſlowly to decreaſe, that the 

ſalt may cryſtallize. 


Tus cryſtals obtained by this 
method are hard, ſolid, colour- 
leſs, tranſparent, void of acrimony. 
They have been recommended, in 
the doſe of a few grains, in ute- 
tine diſorders : but it does not ap- 
pear that experience has warranted 
the virtues attributed to them; 
nor are any of theſe ſalts at preſent 
made uſe of in common practice, or 
kept in the ſhops. 

The powder precipitated from 
aqua regis, either by volatile alka- 
lies, or by water alone, is ſome- 
times employed as a coſmetic, un- 
der the name of MacisTERY 
of TIN. A whiter, and more ele- 


gant preparation of this kind 
pt might be obtained, by diflolving 
13 the metal in the vitriolic acid, 
- and precipitating with volatile ſpi- 
n nts. - | 


AURUM MUSIVUM. 


—_— gold. 
ond. | 
Take of | 


Tin, one pound ; | 
Flowers of ſulphur, ſeven ounces ; 
Sal ammoniac, a 

Purified quickſilver, of each half 

a pound. 

Melt the tin by itſelf, add to it 
the quickfilver, and, when the 
mixture is grown cold, reduce 
it into powder, Mix this. with 
the ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, 
and ſublime in a matraſs. The 
moſaic gold will be found under 
the ſublimed matter, with ſome 
droſs at the bottom. | 
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Tux management of this pro- 
ceſs, ſo as to give to the e * 
tion the beautiful colour and ap- 
arance for which it is admired, 
as been held as a ſecret. The 
chemiſts ſeem greatly divided as 
to the proportions which the in- 
gredients ought to bear to each 
other, and in this ſome make the 
chief difficulty to conſiſt ; While 
others make the due regulation 
of the fire to be the principal 
point. There does not however 
appear to be any very great nicety 
in either reſpe&t, I. have found 


the proceſs to ſucceed equally with 


very different proportions of the 
materials; by mixing them tho- 
roughly together; putting them 
into a wide- necked matraſs upon a 
little ſand in an iron pot ; apply- 
ing a gentle fire for ſome time, 
till the white fumes, which aroſe 
copioully at firſt, and paſſed out at 
the neck of the glaſs, began to 
abate; then gradually increaſing 
the fire till the ſand became red- 
hot, and keeping it up in this 
ſtate for a conſtderable while, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the mix- 

ture... | | 
The moſaic gold is chiefly va» 
lued, and receives its name from 
its ſparkling old-like hue. As a 
medicine, it is at preſent little re- 
garded: though formerly held in 
conſiderable eſteem, in hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal complaints, 
malignant fevers, and venereal diſ- 
orders. In theſe laſt it has been 
recommended, from a ſuppoſition 
of its being a mercurial ; but, on 
conſidering the circumſtances of 
the proceſs, and the phznomena 
that occur in it, there will appear 
little probability of any of the mer- 
cury's being retained in the prepa- 
ration. 238 | Rp 
The matraſs being broken when 
the proceſs is finiſhed, the moſaic 
gold is found in the bottom ; and 
4 rae 
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the ſublimed ſubſtance, above it, 
conſiſts partly of ſal ammoniac, 
partly of ee and partly of a 
cinnabar reſulting from the com- 
bination of part of the ſulphur and 
mercury. The aurum moſaicum is 
found to weigh more than the tin 
employed; but pure tin, in being 
calcined by itſelf, gains very nearly 
as much as it does in this proceeſs : 
the golden colour is probably owing 
to a minute portion of ſulphur ad- 
hering to the tin. On roaſting the 
aurum over a gentle fire, it ſmokes 
2 little, and ſoon changes its gold- 
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en hue to a dirty- coloured one, 
not unlike that of tin lightly eal- 
cined, Being then mixed with a 
proper flux, and melted in a cry. 
cible, it yields a lump of tin, not 
far ſhort of the original weight of 
the metal. | | 
The college of Edinburgh, tho 
they formerly divided this prepa. 
ration into two proceſles, one 
for amalgamating the tin with the 
mercury, the other for the ſubli- 
mation with the ſulphur and al 
ammoniac, have now entirely re 
Jetted it, W 


SEC 


Preparations of Mercury, 


| ERCURY, or quickſilver, is 

a ponderous metallic fluid, 
totally volatile in a ſtrong fire, and 
calcinable by a weaker one (though 
very difficultly) into a red powdery 
ſubſtance. It diffolves in the ni- 
trous acid, is corroded by the vi- 
triolic, but not acted on by the ma- 
rine in its liquid ſtate, It never- 
theleſs may be combined with this 
laſt, if ſkilfully applied in the form 
of fume, Quickſilver unites, by 
trituration, with earthy, unctuous, 
reſinous, and fimilar ſubſtances, ſo 
as to loſe its fluidity : triturated 
with ſulphur, it forms a black maſs, 


which by ſublimation changes into 


a beautiful red one. | 

The general virtues of the mer- 
curial preparations are, to fuſe the 
Juices, however viſcid, in the 
minuteſt and remoteſt veſſels; by 
theſe means they prove eminently 
ſerviceable in inveterate chronical 
diſorders, proceeding from a thick- 
neſs and fluggiſhneſs of the hu- 
mours, and obſtinate obſtructions 
of the glands. Crude mercury has 
no effect this way. Relolved into 


z 
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fume, or divided into minute par- 
ticles, and prevented from re- unit- 
ing by the interpoſition of other 
ſubſtances, it operates very power- 


fully; unleſs the dividing body be 
ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. 


Combined with a ſmall quantity of 


the mineral acids, it acts effectu- 


ally, though in general mildly: 
with a larger, it proves violently 
corroſive, 


ARGENTI VIVI PURIFL 
CATIO. 
Purification of quichſilvor. 
L. E. 


Diſtil quickſilver in a retort ; and 
afterwards waſh it with water 
and common ſalt, or with vine 


gar. 

Ir a glaſs retort be made uſe 6 
for this operation, it ought to have 
a low body, and a long neck ; and 
the neck ſhould be conſiderably in- 
clined downwards, ſo as to alin 
the elevated mercury a quick de- 
ſcent, The receiver ſhould be 
filled almoſt to the neck of the fe- 


tort with water ; the ule of this 
n 


Chap. 10. 
| not to condenſe, but to cool, the 
diſtilling quickſilver, leſt falling 


I hot upon the bottom, it ſhould 
. crack the glaſs. The diſtillation 
t may be more conveniently per- 
f formed in an iron retort, or an iron 
pot fitted with a head. 
The fire ſhould be * no 
. higher than is ſufficient to elevate 
e the mercury; for certain mineral 
ie ſubſtances, which are ſaid to be 
i. ſometimes mixed with it, prove in 
al part volatile in a degree of heat 
e. not much greater than that in 


which mercury diſtils. Mr. Boyle 
relates, that he has known quick- 
filver carry up with it a portion 
even of lead, ſo as to have its 
weight very ſenſibly increaſed there- 
by ; and this happened, though on- 
ly a moderate fire was uſed, 


MERCURIUS ALCALIZATUS, 
Alkalized mercary. 

Take of 1 
Pure eee three drams ; 
Prepared crabs-eyes, five drams. 

Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules diſappear, 


Tars preparation, which has 
never been received into the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, and is now re- 
| jected from that of Edinburgh, is 


ſtill now and then called for, and 


It has never come much into com- 
mon practice, the labour of making 
it having been a temptation to a 
grievous abuſe in its preparation, 
Viz. the addition of an interme- 


of the mercury with the crabs-eyes, 
but greatly abates its medical pow- 
ers. The medicine, when duly 
prepared, is an uſeful alterative; 
and may be given, in cutaneous or 
venereal caſes, from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple. 


together inactive. 


inſerted here on account of its being 5 


held by ſome in conſiderable eſteem. 


dium, which facilitates the union 


Wepeunde of FRO 


 MERCURIUS SACCHA- 
5 RAT US. 
N mercury. 


| Edinb. 
Take of | 
Pure cuickfilver, 
Brown ſugar-candy, of each half 
Ei l 2 eil f j b 
ential oil of juniper erries 
fixteen drops. W 5 
Grind them together in a glaſz 
mortar, until the mercury ceaſes 
to appear, 


Tx eſſential oil, here added, is 
ſaid to be a very uſeful ingredient 3 
not only promoting the extinction 
of the quickſilver (Which however is 
ſtill not a little difficult and tedi- 
ous) but likewiſe improving the 
medicine. The intention, in this 
and the foregoing proceſs, is only 
to divide the mercury by the inter- 
poſition of other bodies; for when 
thus managed (as already obſerved) 
it has very powerful effects; though 
whilſt undivided it ſeems to be al- 
Sugar alone ap- 
parently - anſwers this intention; 
but, on the cn of aqueous : 
fluids, the ſugar diſſolves by itſelf, 
leaving the mercury to run together 
again in its original form. The 
addition of the oil is ſaid in great 
meaſure to prevent this inconve- 
nience. The doſe of this medicine, 
as an alterative, is from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple. 


ATHIOPS MINERALIS. 
Ethiops mineral. 


| Lond, 
Take of | 
Purified quickſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, of 
each equal weights. | 
Grind them together, in a glaſs 
or ſtone mortar, until they are 


united. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 


Flowers | 
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Flowers of ſulphur waſhed, each 

equal weights. 

Grind them together in a glaſs mor- 
tar, with a glaſs peſtle, till the 
mercurial olobutes totally diſ- 
appear. | 

An ethiops is made alſo with a 
double quantity of mercury, 


Tur union of the mercury and 
ſulphur might be greatly facilitated 
by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this 
preparation in a very expeditious 


manner, by melting the ſulphur 


in an iron ladle, then adding the 


; quickfilver, and ſtirring them to- 


pether till rhe mixture be complet- 
ed. The ſmall degree of heat here 


ſufficient, cannot reaſonably be ſup- 


poſed to do any injury to ſub- 
ſtances, which have already under- 
one much greater fires, not only 
n the extraction from their ores, 
but likewiſe in the purifications of 
them directed in the pharmacopceia. 


In the following proceſs, they are 


expoſed in conjunction to a ſtrong 
fre, without ſuſpicion of the com- 
pound's receiving any ill quality 
from it. Thus much is certain, 
that the ingredients are more per- 
fectly united by heat, than by the 
degree of the triture uſually beſtow- 
ed upon them. From the ethiops 
prepared by triture, part of the 


mercury is apt to be ſpued out on 


making it into an electary or pills. 
From that made by fire, no ſepara- 
tion 1s obſerved to happen. 

Ethiops mineral is one of the moſt 


inactive of the mercurial prepara- 


tions. Some practitioners have 


| boldly aſſerted its poſſeſſing extra- 


ordinary virtues ; and moſt people 
imagine it a medicine of ſome ef- 
ficacy. But. what benefit is to be 
expected from it in the common 


. © doſes of eight or ten grains, or a 
ſcruple, may be judged hence, that 


it has been taken in doſes of ſeveral 
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derable time, without producing 
any remarkable effect. Sulphur 
eminently abates the power of all 
the more active minerals, and ſeems 
to be at the ſame time reftrained by 
them from operating in the body 
itſelf. Boerhaave, who is in gene- 
ral ſufficiently liberal in the com- 


mendation of medicines, diſap. 


proves the ethiops in very ſtr 

terms. It cannot enter the ab. 
«« ſorbent veſſels, the lacteals or 
*« lymphatics ; but paſſes directly 


„% through the inteſtinal. tube, 


where it may happen to de 


« worms, if it operate luckily, | 


«© They are deceived who expe& 


© any other effects from it; at leaſt | 


«© I could never find them. I am 
afraid, it is unwarily given, in 
5 ſuch large quantities, to children 
«« and perſons of tender conſtitu- 


e tions. As being a foreign maſs, | 
% unconquerable by the body, it is 


e the, more to be ſuſpected, fince it 


<< there continues long, ſluggi 
It does not raile | 


6 and inactive. 
« a ſalivation, becauſe it cannot 
«© come into the blood. Who 
4 knows the effects of a fub- 


% ſtance, which, ſo long as it re- 


„ mains compounded, ſeems no 
5 more active than any ponderous 
«© infipid earth ?? The ethiops, 
with a double proportion of mer. 
cury, now received into the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia, has a greater 
chance of operating as a mercurial; 
and probably the quantity of mer- 
cury might be {till further increaſed 
to advantage. 


CINNABARIS FACTITIA. 
Artificial cinnabar. 


Lond, 
Take of | 
Purified quickſilver, twenty-five 
ounces. | 


Sulphur, ſeven ounces. 


14 


Part III. 
drams, and continued for a confi. 


he” 


Melt the ſulphur, and mix into it 
the quickſilver. nixtu 
happen to catch flame, extinguiſh 
it by covering” the veſſel. The 
matter is afterwards to be re- 
duced into powder and ſublim- 


ed. 
Edinb. | 


SS 7 aw WY = 


Take of 


* 


and a half; 
d Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, 'one 
Tr pound. 4 : 
ly Melt the ſulphur in a large iron 
e veſſel, over a gentle fire, and 
oy add to it by degrees the quick- 


| filver previouſly heated, ſtirring 
& them conſtantly together with an 
iron ſpatula, that they may be 
perfectly mixed. Immediately 
in fit upon the veſſel a wooden cover, 
to prevent the mixture from tak- 


tu- ing fire. Before the matter is 
fs, grown cold, grind it into powder, 
tis and ſublime according to art. 

m | IT has been cuſtomary to order a 
ziſe larger quantity of ſulphur than here 
not directed; but theſe ſmaller pro- 


portions anſwer better; for the leſs 
ſulphur, the finer coloured is the 
cinnabar, CS 
As ſoon as the mercury and ſul- 
phur begin to unite, a conſiderable 
exploſion frequently happens, and 
| the mixture is very apt to take fire, 
elpecially if the proceſs be ſome- 
what haſtily conducted. This ac- 
eident the operator will have pre- 
vious notice of, from the matter's 


conſiſtent. As ſoon as this hap- 
pens, the veſſel muſt be immediate- 
ly cloſe covered. iq 
During the ſublimation, care 
muit be taken that the matter riſe 
not into the neck of the veſſel, ſo as 
to block up and burſt the glaſs. To 
prevent this, a wide - necked bolt- 
head, or rather an oval earthen jar, 


coated, ſhould be choſen for the 


Melt 
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If the mixture 


Which may 7 
tiouſly railing the veſſel higher from 


Purified quickſilver, three pounds 


ſwelling up, and growing ſuddenly 


9 9 r " " 9 _ 
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ſubliming veſſel. If the former be 
employed, it will be convenient to. 
introduce, at times, an iron wire, 
ſomewhat heated, in order to be the 
better aſſured that the paſſage is 
not u up; the danger of 

prevented, by cau- 


the fire. ; . 

If the ingredients were pure, na 
feces will remain. In ſuch caſe, 
the ſublimation may be known ta 
be over, by introducing a wire as 
before, and feeling the bottom of 
the veſſel, which will then be per- 
fetly ſmooth, If any roughneſs 
or inequalities be perceived, either 
the mixture was impure, or the 
ſublimation is not completed 3 
if the latter be the caſe, the wire 
will ſoon be covered with the riſing 
cinnabar. | | 

The. preparers. of cinnabar in 
large quantity, employ earthen jars, 


which in ſhape pretty much reſem- 


ble an egg. Theſe are of different 
fizes, according to the quantity in- 
tended to be made at one ſublima- 
tion, which ſometimes amounts to 
two hundred weight. The jar is 


uſually coated from the ſmall end. 


almoſt to the middle, to prevent ita 


breaking, from the vehemence or 
irregularity of the fire. The greater 
part, which is placed uppermaſt, 
not being received within the fur- 
nace, has no occaſion for this de- 
fence. © The whole ſecret, with re- 
gard to this proceſs, is (1) the ma- 
nagement of the fire, which ſhould 
be ſo ſtrong as to keep the matter 
continually ſubliming to the upper 


part of the jar, without coming out 


of its mouth, which is covered with 
an iron plate; (2) to put into the 
ſubliming veſſel only ſmall quan- 
tities of the mixture at a time. 
A method is mentioned in the 
practical chemiſtry of making cin- 
nabar without ſublimation, by agi- 
tating or digeſting mercury in the 
| volatile 


volatile tinfture of ſulphur, already 
deſcribed. I have found a ſulphu- 
reous liquor, more eaſily preparable, 
to have a like effect. The ſolution 
for lac ſulphuris will, with ſome ad- 
dreſs, ſucceed. a 

The principal uſe of cinnabar is 
as a pigment. It was formerly held 
in great eſteem as a medicine, in 
cutaneous foulneſſes, gouty and 
rheumatic pains, epileptic caſes, 
Ec. but, of late, it has loſt much 
of its reputation. It appears to be 
nearly ſimilar to the erhiops, already 
fpoken of. Cartheuſer relates, that 
having given cinnabar in large 
quantiries to a dog, it produced no 
ſenſible effect, but was partly void- 
ed along with the feces unaltered, 
and partly found entire in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines upon opening 
the animal. The celebrated Fre- 
derick Hoffman, after beſtowing 
high encomiums on this prepara- 
tion, as having, in many inſtances 
within his own knowledge, perfect- 


ly cured epilepſies and vertigoes 
from contuſions of the head (where 


jt is probable, however, that the 
cure did not ſo much depend upon 
the cinnabar, as on the ſpontaneous 
recovery of the parts from the ex- 
ternal injury), obſerves, that the 
large repeated doſes neceſſary for 
having any effect, can be borne only 
where the firſt paſſages are ſtrong ; 
and that if the fibres of the ſtomach 
and inteftines be lax and flaccid, 
the cinnabar, accumulated and con- 
creting with the mucous matter of 
the parts, occaſions great oppreſ- 
fion 3 which ſeems to be an acknow- 
ledgment that the cinnabar 1s not 
ſubdued by the powers of digeſtion, 
and has no proper medicinal ac- 
tivity. There are indeed ſome in- 
ſtances of the daily uſe of cinnabar's 
having brought on a ſalivation: 
perhaps becauſe the cinnabar, made 
uſeof in thoſe caſes, contained a leſs 
| 1 ogy of ſalphur than the ſorts 
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commonly met with. The regulug 
of antimony, and even white arſe. 
nic, when combined with a certain 
quantity of common ſulphur, ſeem to 
have their deleterious power deſtroy- 
ed: on ſeparating more and more 
of the ſulphur, they exert more and 
more of their proper virulence, It 
does not ſeem unreaſonable to pre- 
ſume, that mercury may have its 
activity varied in like manner; that 
when perfectly ſatiated with ful. 
phur, it may be inert; and that 
when the quantity of ſulphur i; 
more and more leſſened, the com- 
pound may have greater and preater 
degrees of the proper efficacy of 


mercurials. 


Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in | 


fumigations againſt venereal ulcers 
in the noſe, mouth, and throat, 
Half a dram of it burnt, the fume 
being imbibed with the breath, 
has occaſioned a violent ſalivation, 
This effect is by no means owing 
to the medicine as cinnabar. When 
ſet on fire, it is no longer a mixture 
of mercury and ſulphur; but mer- 
cury reſolved into fume, and blend- 
ed in part with the volatile vitridlic 
acid; in either of which citcum- 
ſtances, this mineral, as already ob- 
ſerved, has very powerful effects. 


.MERCURIUS CALCINATUS, 
Calcined mercury, 
5 

Put purified quickfilver into 4 

broad-bortomed glaſs veſſel, hav- 
ing a ſmall hole open to the air; 
and keep it in a conſtant heat, 
in a ſand- furnace, for ſeveral 
months, until it is calcined into 
a red powder, 1 


Tunis tedious proceſs might, it 
all probability, be greatly expedit- 
ed, by employing, inſtead of a veſ- 
ſe] with a ſmall aperture, a ver 
wide-mouthed, flat-bottomed glaſs 
that tho 
mercur/ 


body, of ſuch a height 


n : Ore 
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mercury may not eſcape. | By theſe 
means, the air, which is eſſentially 
| neceflary to the calcination of all 
metallic ſubſtances, will be more 
freely admitted. A veſſel might be 
ſo contrived, as to occaſion a con- 


of the mercury. 
highly eſteemed in venereal caſes, 


cious and certain of all the mercu- 
rials, It may be advantageouſly 
given in conjunction with opiates. 
A bolus or pill, containing from 
half a grain to two grains of this 


or more of opium, with the addi- 
tion of ſome warm aromatic ingre- 
dient, may be taken every night. 
Thus managed, it acts mildly, 
though powerfully, as an alterative 
and diaphoretic. Given by itſeff 
in larger doſes, as four or five 


and cathartic. 


MERCURIT soLUrio. 
Solution of mercury. 
Edinb. 


quickſilver, and double aqua- 
fortis. Digeſt them together, in 
a phial placed in a ſand- furnace, 
that a limpid ſolution may be 
made. 5 


5 AquarorT1s diſſolves mercury 


hav- , - . 

f ity, than any other acid. Sixteen 
air; 0 : | 
Gr: 2 if the menſtruum be very 
oral rong and pure, will take up 


elexen or twelve. As the liquor 
grows cold, a confiderable part con- 
Cretes, at the bottom of the veſſel, 


into 


i. in no a cryſtalline form. If the 
edits vhole be wanted to remain ſuſ- 
\ veſ⸗ pended, a proper quantity of wa- 
ver ter ſhould be added after the ſolu- 
glass uon 15 completed. 

ho This proceſs is given only as pre- 


ercur / 
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tinual flux of air over the ſurface / 
This preparation; is by. ſome 


and ſuppoſed to be the moſt effica- 


calx, and a quarter or half a grain 


grains, it proves a rough emetic 


Take equal quantities of pure - 


more eaſily, and in larger quan- 
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paratory to ſome of the following 
ones, The ſolution is highly cauf- 
tic, ſo as ſcarce to be ſafely touched. 


It ſtains the ſkin purple or black. 


CALX MERCURIL. 
Calx of mercury. 
| 21 xt 


Take any quantity of the ſolution 


of mercury, and evaporate it 
over a gentle fire, till a white 
dry maſs remains. 


Tis calx, or rather ſalt, of 
mercury, 1s violently corrofive. It 
is rarely made uſe of any otherwiſe 
than for the following preparation 
and the corrofive ſublimate, a 


MERC URIUS CALCINA TUS, 
| vulgo 
PRECIPITATUS RUBER. 
Red calx of mercury, commonly 
called red precipitate. 
| Edinb, 
Take any quantity of the calx of 
mercury, and reverberate it in 
a crucible, with ſucceſſive de- 
grees of heat. Tts white colour 
will change firſt into a brown, 
and afterwards a yellow. At 
length, upon increaſing the fire, 


it paſſes into a deep red. 


MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS 


RUBER. =: 
| The red mercurial corrofive. 
| Tod. 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 


Compound aquafortis, already de- 
ſcribed, of each equal weights. 
Mix, and ſet them in a broad- 


bottomed veſſel, in a fand-heat, 


till all the humidity is exhaled, 
and the maſs has acquired a red 
colour. 


TRE marine acid in the com- 


pound menſtruum, ordered in this 


laſt 


— 


* 
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look admired in it; which, though 
perhaps no advantage to it as a 
medicine, ought nevertheleſs to-be 


inſiſted on by the buyer as a mark 


of its goodneſs and ſtrength. As 


ſoon as the matter has gained this 
appearance, it ſhould be immedi- 


ately removed from the fire, other- 
wiſe it will ſoon loſe it again. 
The preparation of this red preci- 
pitate, as it is called, in perfection, 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſecret 


not known to our chemiſts; ſo that 


we are under a neceſſity of 1import- 
ing it from abroad. This reflec- 
tion ſeems to be founded on miſ- 
information. We ſometimes in- 
deed receive conſiderable quanti- 


ties from Holland; but this de- 


pends upon the ingredients being 


commonly cheaper there than with 


us, and not upon any ſecret in the 
manner of the preparation. 

This precipitate is, as its title 
imports, an eſcharotic, and in this 
intention is frequently employed 


by the ſurgeons, with baſilicum, 
and other dreſſings, for conſuming 


fungous fleſh in ulcers, and the 
like purpoſes, It is ſubje& to great 
uncertainty in point of ſtrength; 
more or leſs of the acid exhaling, 
according to the degree and con- 
tinuance of the fire. The beſt cri- 
terion of its ſtrength, as already 
obſerved, is its brilliant appear- 
ance; which is alſo the mark of 
its genuineneſs. If mixed with mi- 


nium, which it is ſometimes ſaid 


to be, the duller hue will diſcover 
the abuſe. I his admixture may 
he more certainly detected by 
means of fire. The mercurial part 
will totally evaporate, leaving the 
minium behind. | | 
Some have ventured to give this 
medicine internally, in venereal, 
ſcropbulous, and other obſtinate 
chronic diſorders, in doſes of two 
| I 
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' laſt proceſs, diſpoſes the mercurial - 
calx to aſſume the bright ſparklin 


proves conſiderably milder than the 


Part 
or three grains, and more, Buy 
certainly the milder mercurials, 
properly managed, are capable of 


anſwering all that can be expected 
from this 8 without occaſioning 


violent anxieties, tormina of the 


bowels, and other ill conſequences, 
which the beſt management can 
ſcarcely prevent this corroſive pre. 
paration from ſometimes doing. 
The chemiſts have contrived many 
methods of correcting and render. 
ing it milder, by diveſting it of a 
portion of the acid ; but to no very 
good purpoſe, as they either leave 
the medicine ſtill too corroſive, or 
render it ſimilar to others which are 
procurable at an eaſier rate. 


MERC URIUS CORALLINUS, 
Coralline mercury. 
Lond. 
Pour on the red mercurial corto- 
ive about thrice its weight of 
_ rectified ſpirit of wine, and di- 
geſt them together, with a gen- 
tle heat, for two or three days, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel. 
'Then ſet fire to the ſpirit, keep- 
ing the powder continually ſtir- 
ring till all the ſpirit is burnt 
away. | 


IT is ſuppoſed, that all the more 
violent preparations of this kind, 
compoſed of metallic bodies united 
with acids, are rendered milder by 
digeſtion in ſpirit of wine: the 
acid being dulcifed, or in part ab- 
ſorbed by the ſpirit. This evi- 
dently happens in ſome caſes, where 
the proportion of acid is large, ot 
ſufficient to render the compou 
ſoluble in water: but that it hap 
pens equally in others, I cannot 
afirm. Thus much is certain, that 


the mercurius corallinus, whether 


from this cauſe, or barely from 
ſome of the acid's being diſſipated 
hy the heat of the burning ſpint, 


corroſive 
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ſolye 
If t 
ſtron 
laſt | 
lie 


| corroſiye was at firſt, . It is ſtill, 
f however, a medicine of great acti- 
| vity, and ſeems; to be ſcarce ſuffici- 
; ently ſafe for internal uſe. ' A few 
2 grains of it generally prove cathar- 
5 tic or emetic, and ſometimes occa- 
i fon violent ſymptoms. 1 
. ARCANUM,CORALLINUM. 
y The coralline ſecret. IN - 
r. Take ſive ounces of the red mercu- 
a rial corroſive, and eight .ounces. 
ry of ſpirit of nitre. Diſtil off the 
ve ſpirit in a retort. Return it with 
or four ounces of freſh ſpirit of 
re nitre upon the reſiduum, - and 
draw it off again as before. Re- 
peat this proceſs with four ounces 
Y of new ſpirit ; and at laſt keep 


the fire up very ſtrong, for at 
leaſt two hours. The powder, 
which remains in the retort, is 
to be put into a .crucible, and 


or eight minutes : then boil it 
for half an hour, in three pints 


twelve ounces of tartarized ſpi- 
rit of wine, cohobating the ſpi- 
rit twice: digeſt it for forty- 
eight hours in a ſand-heat, with 
the ſame quantity of freſh_ tar- 
tarized ſpirit; raiſing the fire to- 
wards the end, fo as to make the 
ſpirit fimmer a little : afterwards. 
ſuffer the whole to cool, decant 
eff the ſpirit, and dry the powder 
for uſe, 2 Me | 


ing its pompous name, is a very 
uthrifty and injudicious one. The 
Ohobation of ſpirit of nitre upon 
te corroſive, anſwers no uſeful 
purpole ; for, whatever the acid 
OMmunicates, is afterwards diſ- 
bolved and ſeparated by the water. 
4 the direction of keeping up a 
ong fire for ſome time, — the 
aſt diſtillation, is not ſtrictly com- 
Plied with, all the mercury will 
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kept of a worm - red heat for ſeven 


of pure water: diſtil from it 


Tuis preparation, notwithſtand- 


en 
Tg. * 
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33 
diſſolve in the water, and the ſo- 
lation will prove ſimilar to the 
ſalutio mercurii above deſeribed. 
> "they 7 2 1 <7 
"WH 


Aa 2 
 ” 4.4 


; »  PuLvis,PRINCIPIS, 
T7777 
Grind eight ounces of the red mer« 
curial corroſive. into a fine pow, 
der; and digeſt it with two 
_ .. quarts, of water, in an almof 
boiling heat, for twelve hours, 
occaſionally ſtirring up the pow- 
der from the bottom: then pour 5 
off the liquor, and digeſt, the 
powder in freſh water as before; 
repeating - this proceſs a third 
time. The laſt water being 
| poured off, grind the powder 
with double its weight of fixt al- 
kaline ſalt, and digeſt it as at 
firſt, in freſh waters, till it be- 
comes inſipid. Afterwards boil 
it in ſpirit of wine; and, laſtly, 
pouring off the ſpirit, dry the 
powder for uſe. OY or 


Panacea MERCURII RUEBRA. 

Red panacea of mercury, © 
Digeſt the red mercurial corroſive 
with eight times its weight of 
water, for twenty-four hours, 
ſhaking the veſſel three or four 
times: pour off the water, dry 
the powder, and digeſt it with 
eight times its weight of ſpirit 
of wine, for fifteen days. The 
ſpirit being then decanted off, 
burn upon the calx twice its 
weight of tincture of ſulphur: 
afterwards digeſt it two'or three 
days longer in freſh ſpirit of wine; 
and in the laſt place, exſiccate 
it for uſe, 


Tut three foregoing prepara- 
tions have been kept in particular 
hands as ſecrets. At bottom they 
are all nearly the ſame, and much 
too trivial to deſerve the.” pains 
taken about them, They are per- 
haps further diveſted of acid than 
8 3 16 1 te & £0 4 the 


(1 


4. 
rid nercuriur corulitnur of the ſhops ; 
but have this difadvantage, Sa. 


the quantity of acid ſeparated in 


the troubleſome digeſtions, &c. 
muſt vary according to different 
circumſtances in the operation. All 


che four ſtand recommended in ſmall 


doſes, two grains for inſtance; as 


excellent alterants and diaphore- 
ties: in larger ones, they prove 
eme tic and cathartic. | 


"MERCURIUS'CORROSIVUS 
- SUBLIMATUS, vel ALBUS. 
The white mercurial Corrofive, or 
corroſive mercury ſublimate. 
ee rt, ied. -- 
Take f 3 | 
I Purified quickſilver, forty ounces; 
© Sea ſalt, thirty-three ounces; 

Nitre, twenty-eight ounces ; 

Calcined green vitriol, ſixty-ſix 

. 

Grind the quickſilver, in a wooden 
or ſtone mortar, with an ounce 
or more of corroſive mercury ſub- 
Iimate already made, until the 

quickſilver be divided into ſmall 

grains: this mixture is to be 
ground with the nitre, and after- 

Wards with the ſea ſalt. Then 

add the calcined vitriol, continu- 

ing the triture only for a little 
time longer, leſt the quickſilver 
mould run together again. Laſtly, 
proceed to ſublimation, in a glaſs 
matraſs; to which you may adapt 

a head, in order to ſave a little 

ſpirit that will come over. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed, that cor- 
roſive ſublimate participates of all 
the ingredients employed in this 
proceſs ; though it is certain, that 
it conſiſts only of mercury and the 
acid of the ſea ſalt united together. 
The materials being mixed and 
expoſed to the fire, firſt the vitriol 


Parts with its acid; which, 2 
ing thoſe of the nitre and marine 


alt, takes their place. The ma- 


1 
\ 
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rine atid, reſolved into füme and 
aſſiſted by the nitrous, diſſolves the 
mercury now alſo ſtrongly heated, 
This-acid, though it very difficult. 
ty acts on mercury; 'yet'when"thus 
once united With it, is more N 


Py 


: * 2 


ly retained thereby than any othet 
acid. The nitrous ſpirit, there. 


fore, having nothing to retain it 


(for its own baſis, and that of the 
ſea falt are both occupied by the 
vitriolic; and that which the vi- 
triolic forſook to unite with theſe, 
is now ſcarcely combinable with 
it), ariſes; leaving the meteury 
and marine acid to ſublime toye. 


ther, when the heat ſhall be ſtrobg 


enough to elevate them. Some 
ſmall portion of the marine' ſpirit 
ariſes along with the nitrous ; and 
hence this compound acid has been 
uſually employed, inſtead of the 
aquafurtis compoſita, to which it is 
Ae for making the red corro- 
ve. 8 8 
It appears, therefore, that the 
vitriol, and the baſes of the nitre 
- and ſea ſalt, are of no further uſe 
in this proceſs, than as convenient 
intermedia for facilirating the uni- 
on of the mercury with the ma- 
rine acids. They likewiſe ſerve to 
afford a ſupport for the ſablimate 
to reſt upon, which thus aſſumes 
the form it is expected in, that of 
a placenta or cake. The defign 
of adding a little ſublimate already 
made 1s to facilitate the extinction 
of the mercury, or its mixture with 
the other materials. | 


THazrEg are ſundry other ways 
of making this preparation, or of 
combining mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. If mercury corroded by 
the vitriolic acid into a white mals 
(as for making the yellow merci 
rial emetic or turpeth mineral de- 
ſcribed hereafter) be mixed with a0 
equal quantity of ſea ſalt and fet w 
ſublime; the vitriolic acid will ** 
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the metcury to unite with the baſis 
of the ſea falt; and the acid of the 
ſea ſalt, now Tet at liberty, will 
unite with the mereury, and ſub- 
lime with it into the compound re- 
quired. The diſcovery. of this me- 


thod is generally attributed to 


Boulduc; though it is found alſo 
in Kunckel's . chymicum. 
If the mercury be corroded by 
the nitrous acid inſtead of the vi- 
triolic, the event will be the ſame; 
that acid equally quitting the mer- 
cury, and ; 
This method the college of Edin- 
burgh have received. 


3 
VTV 
Calx of mercury (that is, a ſo- 
lution of mercury in aquafor- 
tis, evaporated to a dry white 
maſs), 

Decrepitated fea falt, of each 
equal quantities. 
Powder, and mix theſe well toge- 
tber; and put them into a ma- 
traſs, of which they may nearly 


flilll one half. Place the veſſel in 


a ſand- furnace, and proceed to 
ſublimation; applying at firſt a 
gentle heat, and afterwards in- 
ereaſing it, till all the ſublimate 
has ariſen, in a white cryſtalline 
maſs, to the upper part of the 
matraſs, Separate this from the 
red ſcoria, and purify it, if 
needful, by a ſecond ſublima- 


tion. 


Taz ſublimate made by this 
method is the ſame with the fore- 
going ; but as the quantity of fixt 
matter is fmall, ir difficultly aſ- 
ſumes the form of a cake. It re- 
quires indeed ſome {kill in the ope- 
tator, to give it this appearance 


this form may be eafily obtained, 
by placing the matraſs no deeper in 


ations of Mercury. | 


etting looſe the marine. 


when either proceſs is followed. 
When large quantities are made, 


— X 


the fand than the ſurface of the 


* 


matter contained in it; and re- 


moving a little of the ſand from the 
ſides of the Þlaſs, as ſoon as the 
flowers begin to appear in the 


neck ; when the heat ſhould like- 
wiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 


not at all raiſed during the whole 
proceſs. The ſublimation is known 
to be completed when the edges of 
the cryſtalline cake, which will 
form upon the furface of the caput 
mortuum, appear ſmooth and even, 
and a little removed from it. 

Our apothecaries rarely, and few 
even of the chemiſts, attempt the 


making of this preparation them- 
ſelves; greateſt part of what is 


uſed among us comes from Venice 
and Holland. This foreign ſub- 
limate has been reported to be 
adulterated with arſenic. Some 
affirm that this dangerous fraud 
may be diſcovered by the ſubli- 
mate's turning black on being 
moiſtened with alkaline ley; which 
by others is denied. As this point 
ſeemed of ſome importance to be 
determined, I made ſundry expe- 
riments with this view, which con- 
vinced me of the inſufficiency of 
alkalies for diſcovering arſenic. 
Alkaline. ley, poured into a ſolu- 
tion of pure arſenic, and into a 
mixture of the two ſolutions in dif- 
ferent proportions, produced no 
blackneſs in any: and though the 
pure ſublimate, and the mixtures 
of it with arſenic, exhibited ſome 
differences in theſe trials, yet theſe 
differences were neither ſo conſtant, 
nor ſo ſtrongly marked, as to be 
laid down, univerſally, for criteria 
of the preſence or abſence of arſe- 
nic. Different ſpecimens of ſub- 
limate, known to be pure, differed 
conſiderably in this reipect; pro- 
bably from their holding a little 
more or leſs mercury in proportion 
to the acid, or from their retaining 
ſome ſma]l portion of thoſe acids 
LI2 which 
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which were employed in the prepa- 
ration as intermedia. 5 5 

Some chemiſts deny the practi- 

cability of this adulteration. There 
is a proceſs common in books of 
chemiſtry, wherein ſublimate and 
arſenic being mixed together and 
ſet to ſublime, they do not ariſe in 
one maſs, or yield any thing ſimi- 
lar to the preparation here intend- 
ed: the arſenic abſorbs the acid 
of the ſublimate, and is reduced 
thereby into a liquid or butyrace- 
ous conſiſtence; while the mercury, 
thus freed from the acid, diſtils in 
its running form: if the quantity 
of arſenic be inſufficient to decom- 
pound the whole of the ſublimate, 
the remainder of the ſublimate con- 
_cretes diſtinct from the arſenical 
butter. Whence they conclude, 
that arſenic and ſublimate cannot 
be united together into a cryſtalline 
cake, the form in which this prepa- 
ration is brought to us. 

The above experiment is not 
altogether deciſive; for though 
arſenic and ſulphur do not aſſume 
the required form by the common 
proceſs, it is poſſible they may by 
ſome other management. It will 
therefore (though I have never 
found any reaſon to ſuſpe& that 

the abuſe is practiſed) be proper 
to point out means for the ſatiſ- 
faction of thoſe, who may be deſirous 
of convincing themſelves of the 
genuineneſs of this important pre- 
paration. Let ſome of the ſubli- 
mate, powdered in a glaſs mortar, 
be well mixed with twice its weight 
of black flux, and a little filings or 
ſhavings of iron: put the mixture 
into a crucible capable of holding 
four or five times as much; give 
a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceaſes, and then haſtily increaſe it 
to a white heat. If no fumes of 
the garlic ſmell can be perceived 
during the proceſs; and if the 
Particles of iron retain theit form, 
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without any of them being melted; 
I think we may be ſecure that the 
mixture contained no arſenic. .. 


SUBLIMATE is a moſt violent 
corroſive, preſently corrupting and 
deſtroying all the parts of the body 
it touches. A ſolution of it in 
water, in the proportion of about 


a dram to a quart, is made uſe of 


for keeping down proud fleſh, and | 
2 foul ulcers, and a more 
dilute ſolution as a coſmetic, and 
for deſtroying cutaneous inſedts. 
But a great deal of caution is re. 
quiſite even. in theſe external uſes 
of it. | x | 
Some have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe | 
of one-tenth or one-eighth of a 
grain, Boerhaave relates, that if 
a grain of it. be diſſolved in an 
ounce or more of water, and a |} 
dram of this ſolution, ſoftened with 
ſyrup of violets, taken twice or 
thrice a day, it will perform won- 
ders in many reputed incurable 
diſtempers; but particularly cau- 
tions us not to venture upon it, un- 
leſs the method of managing it be 
well known. 

Sublimate diſſolved in vinous 
ſpirits has of late been given in- 
ternally in larger doſes; from a 
quarter of a grain to half a grain. 
This method of uſing it was 
brought into vogue by baron Van 
Swieten at Vienna, particularly 
for venereal maladies; and ſeveral 
trials of it have been made in this 


kingdom alſo with ſucceſs. Eight 


grains of the ſublimate are diſſolv. 


ed in ſixteen ounces of rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine or proof ſpirit ; the 
rectifled ſpirit diſſolves it more 
perfectly, and ſeems to make the 
medicine milder in its operation, 
than the proof ſpirit of the origi- 
nal preſcription of Van Swieten. 
Of this ſolution, doſes from one 00 


wo ſpoonfuls, that is, from _e 


? 
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an ounce to an ounce, are given 
twice a day, and continued till all 
the ſymptoms are removed; ob- 
ſerving to uſe a low diet, with 


plentiful dilution, otherwiſe the 
ſublimate is apt to purge, and 


gripe ſeverely, It generally purges 
more or leſs at the beginning, but 
afterwards ſeems to operate chiefly 
by urine and perſpiration. ; 

Sublimate cohſiſts of mercury 
united with a large quantity of ma- 
rine acid. There are two gene- 
ral methods of deſtroying its cor- 
roſive quality, and rendering it 
mild; combining with it ſo much 
freſh mercury as the acid 1s capa- 


ble of taking up, and ſeparating a 


rt of the acid by means of al- 
aline ſalts, and the like. On the 
firſt principle, mercurius dulcis is 
formed; e 
cipitate. 


MERCURIUS DULCIS SUB- 
nr 
Dulcified mercury ſublimate. 


N | Lond. 

Take of WC: 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, one 

pound ; DAD. 
Purified quickſilver, nine ounces, 
Having powdered the ſublimate, 
add to it the quickſilver, and di- 
geſt them together in a matraſs, 
with a gentle heat of ſand, until 
they unite; then, increaſing the 
heat, let the mixture be ſub- 
limed. The ſublimed matter, 
freed from the acrimonious part 
at top and ſuch mercurial glo- 


bules as happen to appear diſ- 


tin& in it, is to be reduced into 
powder, and ſublimed again; 
and this ſublimation repeated ſix 


times. 
Edinb. 
Take of | bo: 


Corrofive mercury ſublimate, re- 


duced to powder in a 


glafs 
mortar, four ounces ; | 


Pure quickfilver, three 


on the latter, white pre- 
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ounces 


7 


and an half. te” 
Mix them well together, by long 
trituration in a glaſs or marble 
mortar, until the quickſilver 
ceaſes to appear; taking care to 
avoid the finer powder that flies 
off. Put the powder into an ob- 
long phial, of ſuch a fize, that 
only one third of it may be filled; 
and ſet the glaſs in a ſand fur- 
nace, ſo as that the fand may 
reach up to one half its height. 
By degrees of fire ſucceffively 
applied, almoſt all the mercury 
will ſublime, and adhere to the 
upper- part of the veſſel. The 
_ glaſs being then broken, and the 
red powder which is found in its 
bottom, with the whitiſh one that 
ſticks about the neck, being 
_ thrown away, let the white mer- 
cury be ſublimed again three or 
four times. en, 
Tu trituration of corroſive ſub- 
limate with quickfilver is a very 
noxious operation. For it is almoſt 
impoſſible, by any care, to prevent 


the lighter particles of the former 
from ariſing, ſo as to affect the 


operator's eyes and mouth. It is 
nevertheleſs of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, that the ingredients be 
perfectly united before the ſubli- 
mation is begun: this may be moſt 
commodiouffy effected, by the di- 
geſtion ordered in the firſt of the 
above proceſſes. It is indeed ſtill 


neceſſary, to pulverize the ſubli- 


mate, before the mercury is added 
to it; but this may be ſafely per- 
formed, with a little caution ; ef- 
pecially, if during the pulveriza- 
tion, the matter be now and then 
ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of 
wine. This addition does not at 


all impede the union of the ingre- 
dients, or prejudice the ſublima- 
tion : 
* 


it will be convenient not to 
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cloſe the top of the ſubliming veſ- 
ſel with a cap of paper at firſt (as is 
uſually practiſed) but to defer this 
till the mixture begins to ſublime, 
that the ſpirit may eſcape. 

The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention; and the 
more ſo, as a miſtaken theory here- 
in has been productive of ſeveral 
errors with regard to the operation 
of mercurials in general. 
ſuppoſed, that the dulcification, as 
It is called, of the nercurius corroſi- 
Vus, 15 Owing to the ſpiculæ or ſharp 
points, on which its corroſiveneſs 
depends, being broken and worn 
off by the frequent ſublimations. 
If this opinion were juft, the cor- 
roſive would become mild, without 


any addition, barely by repeating, 


the ſublimation ; but this is con- 
trary to all experience. The abate- 
ment of the corroſive quality of the 
ſublimate is entirely owing to the 
combination of ſo much freſh mer- 
cury with it, as is capable of being 
united; and by whatever means 
this combination is effected, the 


preparation will be ſufficiently dul- 


cified. Triture and digeſtion, pro- 


mote the union of the two, whilſt 
ſublimation tends rather to diſu- 


nite them. The prudent operator, 
therefore, will not be ſolicitous 
about ſeparating ſuch mercurial 
globules as appear diſtin& after the 
firſt ſublimation, 


the reſt, by repeating the triture 
and digeſtion. | 

The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their mercurius dulcis Ip be 


only twice ſublimed 3 and the Au- 


guſtan but once; and Neumann 
propoſes making it directly, by a 


fingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 


dients which the corroſive ſubli- 
mate is prepared from, by. only 


taking the quickſilver in a larger 


proportion. If the medicine, made 
after either of theſe methods, ſhould 


It is. 


, He will endea- 
vour rather to combine them with 


© 6+ £ 


be deceived by an extraneous ſaline 
matter in the water ute}f; moſt of 
the common ſpring waters turn 


milky on the addition of alkalies; 


and therefore, for experiments of 
this kind, diſtilled water, of rain 
water, ought to be uſe. 
Mercurius duleis, ſeven times 
ſublimed, has been commonly cal 
led Calomelas, and Aquila alba; 
names which are now dropt both 
by the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges. Calomelas is indeed a very 
improper name for a white prepa- 
ration, the word implying a black 
colour. by grinding mercurius 
dulcis with volatile ſpirits, it be- 
comes blackiſh, and this perhaps is 
the true calomel. e 
Mercurius dulcis appears to be 
one of the beſt and ſafeit prepara- 
tions of this mineral for general | 
ule, whether intended to act as 
a fialogogue, diaphoretic, or alte- 
rant. Many of the more elaborate 
proceſſes are no other than attempts 
to PEI from mercury ſuch à 
medicine as this really is. The 
doſe, for raifing a ſalivation, 15 ten 
or ſifteen grains, taken in the form 
of a bolus or pills, every night or 
oftener, till the ptyaliſm begins. 
As an alterant and diaphoretic, * 
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ſolved by boiling 


Chap: W. 

is given in daſes of PRE or . grains; 
a purgative being occaſionally. or 

terpoſed, to prevent its 

mouth. It anſwers, however, 

better, when given im ſmaller quan+ 


tities, as one, _ ar three grains 
every morning an evening, in con · 


junction with ſuch ſubſtances as de- 


termine its; action 10 the kin, as 5 

the extract or reſin of guaiacumy 
the patient at the ſame time keep- 
ing Warm, ande drinking liberally 
of warm diluent liquors. By this 
method of managing it, obſtinate 
cutaneous and venereal diſtempers 
have been ſucceſsfully cured, with- 


out any remarkable increaſe of the 


ſenſible evacua tions. 


PAN ACA MERCURII, 

Mercurial panacea 
rake any quantity of Tevigated 
calomef, and four times as much 
ſpirit of Wige. Digeſt them to- 
gether in 4 ſand- heat for Tony 
days, frequently hakin ng the vel- 
ſel; then pour off the f. pitit, 

"and dry the pee for pfe. 1. 


5 Tu 1s preparation - differs very 
little, if at all, from the forego- 
ing; for, as Lemery obſerves, the 
ſpirit of wing. does not diſſalve any 
part of the calomel. Some che- 
miſts have therefore recommended 
2 proof ſpirit, or common water, 
2s more ſuitable for this purpoſe 
than rectified ſpirit. If anyipantan- 
deed of the calomeł remains not ſuf- 
tciently dulcified & this will be = 
) Water, 

conſequently the —— = 
comes milder; but if the calomel 
de well made, even Water will have 
20 effect upon it; the mereury and 
ſpirit of ſalt. being l cloſely united 
to each ather, as not to admit of 
any ſeparation by the means here 
propoſed. Nor indeed does goed 
mercurius duleis want any 

cid . to be taken away, as being 
already ſufficientiy ſafe, and mild 
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gentle hear; in- po ſame manner as 
2 the ſpirit or volatile ſalt of ſal 


2 38 The Edinburgh 
college therefore, Who receives this 
Preparation in former editions; of 
their: Pliarinacopaia,” have no rel 
1 8 4 22111 10.27 et B #8 
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Eadinb. N 
pine ſublimate corroliye Mer, 
cury in a ſufficient quagtity of 
22 water and Saane drop 
nto the ution ſome. ſpirit of 
_ fal ammonigg, as long ag ann 
recipitati \Endues.. * Walk, 
Precipitate powder pon a f 
Jeyeral freſh quantities 
.of Warm Laser. 70 $f 
TIA preparation” is uſed: chiefly 
in ointmbnts, in which intention its 
fine white colour is no ſmall re- 
commeidatiòn to it. For intern 
purpoſes, it is rarely employed, nor 
is it at all wanted. It 43 near 
ſimilar to mercurius dulcis, but le 
certain in its effects: Cr ,ẽm 
ſublimaàte, as we have already ſeen; 
conſiſts of mercury united with 4 


large N of acid: it-iythere 


dulcifed by adding as much-freſh 
mercury as is ſufficient to ſatiate· all 
the acid; here, by ſeparating- all 
the acid that is not ſatiated. — 
laſt way ſeems an unfrugal vn 
account not only of the loſs Hide 
acid, but of the volatile - 099 a 
ceſſary for. abſorbing it. The 
rator may however, if it ſhould be 
thought worth while, recover the 


volatile ſalt from the liquor, by ad- 


ding to it, after the precipitatechas 
been ſe enen. a 1 quangity 
of potaſh, iſtilling with a 


ammoniac 3 for a true ſal ammo- 
niac is regenerated, in the precipt- 
tation, from the union of the vola- 
tile ſpirits with the marine aeid of 
the ſublimate. It is by no mean 

LI 4. | 
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armabeuticul Preparations. Part III. 
adviſable to uſe the liquor, itſelf as ſome part of it will have an under- 
a ſolution of fal ammoninc, or to proportion of acid; and conſequents 
Yeparate the ſal ammoniac from it 1y- approach to the ſtate of mercu- 
by evaporation. and cryſtallization, W. eie A good deal of care is 
as a part of the mercury might be requiſite in the precipitation. For, 
retained, and communicate dange- if too large a quantity of the fit 
rous qualities; but the volatile ſalt alkaline ſolution be impruden 
ſeparated by diſtillation may be uſed added, the precipitate will loſe the 
without fear of its containing any elegant white colour for which it is 
| mercury, none of which will ariſe valued. ee 4 ene 
+ with We heat Þy which. Volatle dg 
ſalts are"diftifled, ' T7 A preciPITaTE of a different 
© Fixt alkalles anfwer as effectu- nature from the preceding has been 
ally, for preci pag ſolutions* of commonly diftinguiſhed by the ſame 
ſublimate, as the volatile,” But the name, mMERCURIUS PRAECIPITA- 
precipitate, ' obtained by»means of rs arBus ; the preparation of | 
the former, inſtead of being white which, in a preceding edition of 
us with the latter, is generally of a the Edinburgh pharmacopwiay/isat | 
reddiſh yellow or orange "colour. follows. 13 
If ſal ammoniĩae be diſſolyed along „ 
with the ſublimate, the addition of Take any quantity of the ſolytii 
xt alkalies will now, extricating of mercury (made in a0 
the volatile alkali of the ſal ammo- and pour into it, by. little and 
niac, occaſion as white a precipi- little, ſome very ſtrong brine of 
tation, as if the volatile alkali had - ſea ſalt, until all the quickſfilver 
been, previouſly ſeparated-and em- is precipitated in form of à very 
ployed, in its pure ſtate: and this White powder; which is to. be 
gompendium is now allowed by the waſfied upon a filter with warm 
ondon college. The proceſs is as water till the water comes off 
Jolloẽwsz. without any acrimony. «The 
n %. Lond. powder is then to be put betwirt 
Take' 1 oo tdtne fülds of paper, ande dned 
Sublimate corroſi ve mercury, with a very gentle heat. 
ein Sal ammoniac, of each equal + 41/1219 e een 
25 weights. 14 n 
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. | ett Ya "Tr1s' is a very unfrugal prepa- 
Diſſolve them both together in ration. For, ſea ſalt, in whatever 1 
Water, filter the ſolution, and proportion it be added, will not 
ey precipitate it with a ſolution of precipitate all the mercury: this 
any fixt alkaline ſalt. Waſh the evidently appears upon adding a 
pPrecipitated powder, till it is ſmall quantity of a ſolution of fixt 
perfectly ſweet (that is, inſipid alkaline ſalt, or volatile alkaline 
or void of acrimony ). ſpirit, to the liquor which remains 


asp * - + after the precipitate is fallen, when 
„HE the ſal ammoniac, be- it will again grow turbid, and let 

Ades its uſe in the capital intention, fall a conſiderable quantity of freſh lc 
to make a white precipitation, pro- precipitate. Homberg obſerves, that at 
motes the ſolution of the ſublimate; if the acid ſpirit dear an over- uf 
Which, of itſelf, is difficultly, and proportion to the mercury in the de 
ſcarce at all totally ſoluble by ſolution, no precipitation at all will 00 
repeated boiling in water. For, follow upon the affuſion of the brine I *: 
however ſkilfully it is prepared, of ſea ſalt. If the precipitate 4 ls 
4 „ 1 Wa | 


3 


4 


waſhed too often with hot water, 
it will all diſſalve and paſs the fil- 
ter. The ſame accident will-like- 
wiſe happen, if the brine employed 
at firſt to throw down the mercury 
be ſuffered to ſtand too long upon 
the precipitate. | 


Some. have been accuſtomed to 


r _©*. .- 2. a ith... 9. AS LETS... 


very injudiciouſſy. The firſt is ſo 
mild, as not improperly to deſerve 
the appellation by which it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed - in the former Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia, dulcis; whilſt 
this laſt is ſo far corroſive, as to be 


K. 1 6 = +. 


purpoſes of an eſcharotic. Inter- 
nally, it is among us very rarely 
made uſe of; notwithſtanding the 
character given of it by Boerhaave, 
of being ** perhaps the beſt remedy 


d % hitherto- afforded by mercury.“ 
of Mercurius dulcis produces the good 
er effects which this is ſuppoſed to do, 
ry with a-greater degree of certainty, 
be WH and without diſordering the conſti- 
m tution, occafioning vomits, &c. which 
this precipitate, in a doſe. of two 


or three grains, frequently does. 


Mexcuxlus PRECIPITATUS | 
FUSCUS,' vulgo WURTEZzII. 
Brown, commonly called Wurtæ 3, 
eee | 
Take any quantity of a ſolution of 
mercury (made in aquafortis) 
and gradually drop into it oil of 
tartar per deliquium, till the 
efferveſcence ceaſes. A powder 
will precipitate, which is to be 
edulcorated as the foregaing, 


Tars preparation was in con- 
iderable eſteem ſome years ago, but 
at preſent is rarely or never made 
uſe of, and hence it is now rejected 
both by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. It does not ſeem to dif- 
fer in ſtrength or effects from the 
ſxeet precipitate. 


Chap: 1o. Preparation f Mercury. 


ſubſtitute the above officinal white 
precipitate in the place of this; but 


employed by the farriers for the 
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+7 4 MERCURIDS s 
-PRACIPITATUS VIRIDIS. 

\ "Green precipitate: of mercury. 
wor „ 
Diſſolve four ounces of corroſive 
ſublimate mercury (previouſly 
reduced to powder) in a quart of 

Bot water.. 45, 
Digeſt an ounce and a half of 
copper filings, with eight ounces 
of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, in a 
matraſs, until a deep blue tinc- 
ture be extracted. - 
Filter the tincture, and drop it 

by degrees into the mercurial 
ſolution. When the precipitate 
has fallen, evaporate in a ſand- 

heat to dryneſs. Loren e 


_ Tar1s differs from the ſweet pre- 
cipitate, in containing an admix- 
ture of copper, which renders it 
an emetic too rough to be uſed in- 
ternally with ſafety: and hence the 
preſent. practice has almoſt entire- 
ly rejected it. MEL 

This preparation is conſiderably 
different from the green precipitate 
of foreign pharmacopœias. There, 
the proportion, of copper, contained 


In the preparation when finiſhed, 


is much greater; for, though the 


quantity directed to be taken is leſs, 


yet aquafortis being employed for 
the menſtruum, the whole is diſ- 


ſolved; whereas the volatile ſpirit, 


here employed, extracts but a very 
ſmall portion of it. 


MERCURIUS EMETICUS 
i e 
The yellow mercurial emetic. 

ie - 657 2 ORE 22 1638 

Upon purified quickſilver, contains: 
edi in a glaſs veſſet, pour double 
ts weight of the ſtrong ſpirit, or 
dil of vitriol, Heat the liquor by 
degrees, ſo as at length to make 

it boil, till a white maſs remain, 
which is to be thoroughly dried 
with a ſtrong fire. This maſs,. 

| | on 


522 
on the affufion of warm water, 
grows yellewiſh, and falls into 


powder, which is to be diligently 

- ground with the water, in a glaſs 
mortar. Then ſuffer it to ſettle, 
pour off the water, and waſh the 

| Powder in ſeveral parcels of freſh 
water, until it be ſufficiently dul- 


cCiſied. 


5 MECURIUS 
PRACIPIFA'L US FLAVUS, 
feu 
TURPETHUM MINERALE. 
Fellow precipitate of mercury, or 
turpeth mineral. 

Edinb. 

Take four ounces of pure quick- 
ſilver, and eight ounces of dil of 
vitriol. Cantiouſly mix them 
together, and aifhl 3 in a retort, 
| placed in a fand-furnare, to dry- 
nels ; the White calx, which is 
Teft at the bottom, being ground 
to powder, and thrown into warm 
water, immediately grows of a 
yellow colour. Waſn this in freſh 
waters renewed ſeveral times, un- 
til it has 2 all its crimong 3 

then dry it for uſe, 7 


Taz quantity of oil of viertel, 


formerly directed, was double to 


that in the above preſcriptions. 
The reduction now made in this ar- 
ticle, greatly | facilitates the pro- 


ceſs: and even leſs than the enn. 


quantity would ſuffice. 

Boerhaave directs this prepara- 
ration to be made in an open glaſs, 
lowly heated, and then placed im- 
mediately upon burning coals; care 
being taken to avoid the fames, 
which are. extremely noxious. This 
method will ſucceed very well, 
with a little addreſs, when the in- 
gredients are in ſmall quantity ; 
but where the mixture is large it 
is better to uſe a retort, placed i in a 
ſand- furnace, with a recipient, con- 
taining @ {mall quantity of water, 


— ep, 


Part In 


luted to it. 


— to bubble, to ſteadily keep up 
e heat, without at all increafit 

it, till the ebullition ceaſes, ben 
the fire ſhould be augmented. to the 
utmoſt degree, that as much as pol; 
ſible of the redundant aid _\ be 


expeiled. 

If the n — * | 
cated, it. proves a cauitic:falt; which | 
in the ablution with water will al. 
moſt all diſſolve, leaving onlya | 


little quantity of turpeth: the more 
of the acid has been diſſipated, the 


leſs of the remaining mercury will 
diſſolve, and conſequently the yield 


of turpeth will be the greater; ne 
expelling only the acid (viz, ſuch 
part of the acid as is not completely 
ſatiated With mercury) while. wa 
ter takes up always, along with the 
acid, a -propormonable quantity of 
the mercury itſelf. Even whenithe 
matter has been ſtron 
a” part will) fill be ſoluble: this 
evidently. appears upon pouring in- 
to the waſhings a little ſolution of 


fi xt alkaline falt, which will wry | 


down a conſiderable qu 


yellow precipitate, greatly m_— 


bling the turpeth, except that it 
is leſs violent in operation. 
From this experiment, it appears, 
that the beſt method of ed ulcorating 
this powder is, by \impregnating 
the water, intended to be uſed in 
its ablution, with a determined pro- 
portion of fixt alkaline : ſalt: for 0 
theſe means, the waſhed: turpech will 
not only turn out greater in ons 
tity, but, what is of more 
uence, always have an equal he 
gree of ſtrength 5" a circumſlance 
which deſerves particularly to be 
conſidered, eſpecially in making 
ſuch preparations as, from an errut 
in the proceſs, may pfoue too wo- 
lently corroſive to he uſed with any 
tolerable degree of ſafety. 


It is obſervable, that though the 
ſuperfluout 


Great tare: ſhould be 
taken, when the oil of vitridl be. 


_— calcined, | 


5 — 
* 
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Chap. 10. 


5 ſuperfluous acid is here abſorbed 
5 from the mercury by the alkaline 
p ſalt; yet in ſome circumſtances this 
g acid forſakes that ſalt to unite with 
n mercury. If tartarum vitriolatum, 
ie or nitrum vitriolatum (ks e. à combi- 
. nation of vitriolic acid with fixt al- 
e kali) be diſſolved in water, and the 
_ ſolution added to à ſolution of mer- 
e. cury. in aquafortis; the vitriolic 
ch WT cid will unite with the mercury, 
1. nd form with it a turpeth, which 
ia falls to the bot tom ; leaving only 
we te alkali didolved in the aquafor- 
the | tis, and united witch the acid thereof 
vill into a regenerated nitre. On this 
eld principle depends the preparation 
fre deſcribed by Wilſon, under the 
uch ule of An excellent precipitate of 
tel nercury 3 which is no other than a 
Was true turpeth, though not generally 
the known to be ſuch. It is made by 
y of lillolving four ounces of nitrum vi- 
the riolatum in ſixteen ounces of ſpirit 
ned, of nitre; diſſolving in this com- 
this pound liquor four ounces of mer- 
in- cury: — the menſtruum in 
m of 2 ſand-heat; and ed ulcorating with 
brow WH vater the gold- coloured maſs which 
7 of | Remains. \ (42 G/19 720 (RIGS SH. | 
fſem- Turpeth mineral is a ſtrong eme- 
at it WY tic, and in this intention operates 
1 the moſt powerfully of all the mer- 
beatz, I curials that can be ſafely given in- 
-ating ternally. Its action however is not 
zarinf WH nined to the prime. vie 5 it will 
ſech in WI bwetimes excite a ptyaliſm, if a 
a pro- Purgative be not taken ſoon after 
ford) t. This medicine is uſed chiefly 
ch will in virulent gohorchceas, and other 
quan-: benereal caſes, where there is a great 
conſe- WM lux of humours to the parts: it is 
nal de- id likewiſe to have been employed 
oftance with good ſucceſs, in robuſt con- 
to be i Hitutions, againſt leprous diſorders, 
naking and obſtin ate glandular obſtrue- 
n erte dens: the doſe is from two grains 
00 Mo: e fix or eight, It may be given 
ach auf Wy doſes of a grain or wo as an al- 
h the 
erfluous 


* 
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calcination. 
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terative' and diaphoretic, after the 
ſame manner as the mercurius calci- 
#atus already ſpoken of. 

This medicine has been of late 
recommended as the moſt effectual 
preſervative: againſt the hydropho- 
bia. There are ſeveral examples 
of its preventing madneſs in dogs 
that had been bitten; and ſome, 
of its performing a cure after the 
madneſs was begun, From fix or 
ſeven grains to a ſcruple may be 
er every day, or every other day, 
for a little time, and repeated at the 
two or three ſucceeding fulls and 
changes of the moon. Some few 
trials have likewiſe been made on 
human fabje@s, bitten by mad 
dogs; and in theſe alſo, the tur- 
peth, uſed either as" an emetic or 
alterative, ſeemed to have good ef- 
fects. See 4 treatiſè on ca- 

The waſhings of turpeth mineral 
are uſed by ſore externally, for the 
ieeh and gther cutaneous foulnefſes; . 
In ſome caſes mercurial lations may 
be' proper, but they are always to 
be uſed with * "caution." This 
is by no means an eligible one, as 
being extremely unequal in point 
f ſtrength; more or leſs of the 
mercury being diſſalved, as obſerved 
abo En, | g to the degree of 

tion. The pharmacopeia 
of Paris direfts a mercurial waſh 
free from this inconvenience, un- 
der the title of Aqua mercurialis, or 
Mercurius liguidus. It is compoſed 
of one oupce of mercury, diflalyed 
in a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of 
nitre, and diluted with thirty ounces = 
of diſtilled water. In want of diſ- 
tilled water, rain water may be 
uſed ; but of ſpring waters there | 
are very few which will mix with 
the mercurial ſolution, without 
growing turbid and precipltating a 


part of the mercury. 


8 
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Preparations of Antimony. 


A NTIMONY is compoſed of a 


metal, united with ſulphur 


or common brimſtone, _ 
If powdered antimony be expoſed 
to a gentle fire, the ſulphur ex- 
hales; the metallic part remain- 
ing in form of a white calx, re- 
ducible, by proper fluxes, into a 
Wjhitiſh brittle metal, called regu- 
Ju. This is readily diſtinguiſhed 
from the other bodies of that 
___ claſs, by its not being ſoluble in 
aqua fortis, Its proper menſtruum 
is aqua regis. 3 
If aqua regia be poured, upon 
crude antimony, the metallic 


x Part will be diſſolved 3 and the 


ſulphur thrown out, partly to the 
_ tides of the veſſel, and partly to 
the ſurface of the liquor, in form 
of a greyiſh yellow ſubſtance. 
This, ſeparated and purified by 
ſublimation, appears on all trials 
the ſame with pure common 
brimſtone. e Ys 
'The meta], freed from the ſul- 
phur naturally blended with it, 
and afterwards fuſed with com- 
mon brimſtone, reſumes the ap- 
pearance and qualities of crude 
antimonye ed 


Tak antimonial metal is a me- 
dicine of the greateſt power of any 
known ſubſtance. A quantity too 
minute to be ſenſible on the ten- 
derelt balance, is capable of pro- 
ducing virulent effects, if taken 
diſſolved or in a ſoluble ſtate. If 
given in ſuch a form as to be im- 


mediately miſcible with the animal 


fuids, it proves violently emetic ; 
if ſo managed as to be more ſlowly 
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ated on, cathartic ; and in either 
caſe, if the doſe be extremely ſmall, | 


The .calx nevertheleſs, urged with 
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iaphoretic. Thus, though vege- 
table acids extract fo little ffom 
this metal, that the remainder ſeeni; 
to have loſt nothing of its weight, 
the tinctures prove, in no large do- 
ſes, ſtrongly emetic, and in ſmaller 
ones powerfully diaphoretic; The 
regulus has been caſt into the form 
of pills, which acted as virulent ca- 
thartics, though without ſuffering 
any ſenſible diminution of weight 
in their paſſage through the body; 
and this - repeatedly, for a great 
number of times. e Bn 
This metal, diveſted of the in- 
flammable; principle which it has 
in common with other metallie bo- 
dies, that are reduced to a calx, 
becomes indiſſoluble and ii tive. 


„ r r e OA tfornead 


a ſtrong fire, melts into a glaſs, as 
eaſy of ſolution (partially) and a 
virulent in operation, as the regulus 
itſelf, The glaſs, thoroughly min- 
gled with ſuch ſubſtances as prevent 
its ſolubility, as wax, reſins, and 
the like, is again rendered mild. 
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| Vegetable acids, as already ob- 
ſerved, diſſolve but an extremely 
minute portion of this metal. The 
ſolution nevertheleſs proves power- 
fully emetic and cathartic. The 
nitrous and vitriolic acids only cor- 
rode it into-a powder, to which they 
adhere ſo lightly as to be ſeparable | 
in good meaſure by water, and t0- 
tally by fire, leaving the regulus in 
form of a calx fimilar to that pre- 
pared by fire alone. The marine 
acid has a very different * 


7 


This reduces the regulus into a vio- 
lent corroſive, and though it dif- 
fcultly unites, yet. very cloſely ad- 
heres to it, inſomuch as not to be 
ſeparable by any ablution, nor by 
fre, the regulus ariſing along with 
it, The nitrous or vitriolic acids 
expel the marine, and thus reduce 
the corroſive. into a calx ſimilar to 
the foregoing. 2 


Sulphur remarkably abates the 
wer of this metal: and hence 
crude antimony (in which the re- 
gulus appears to be combined with 
from one fourth to one half its 
weight of ſulphur) proves altoge- 
ther mild, If a pu of the ſulphur 
be taken away, by ſuch operations 
23 do not deſtroy or calcine the me- 
tal, the remaining maſs becomes 
proportionably more active. | 
The ſulphur of antimony may 
be expelled by deflagration with 
titre. The larger the quantity of 
titre, to a certain point, the more 
of the ſulphur will be diſſipated, 
and the preparation will be the 
more active. If the quantity of 
nitre be more than ſufficient to con- 
ſume the ſulphur, the reſt of it, 
deflagrating with the inflammable 
principle of the regulus itſelf, ren- 
ders it again mild. | 
The ſulphur of antimony is like- 
wie abſorbed, in fuſion, by certain 
metals, and by alkaline ſalts. Theſe 
laſt, when united with ſulphur, 


tals (zinc excepted), and hence, if 
the fuſion be long continued, the 
tegulus is taken up, and render- 
ed ſoluble in water. . 


Chocus AN TIUONII ME DIeI- 
NALIsS. 

Medicinal crocus of antimony. 
Take of „„ 

Antimony, eight parts; 

Nitre, one part. x 
Mix, and throw them, by little at 

a time, into a red-hot crucible : 


. 
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prove a menſtruum for all the me- 
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when the deflagration ceaſes, 


take the crucible out of the fire, 


and reduce the matter into pow- 

der. 3 PS a 
_ D588 preparation is f. uffciently 
mild, though conſiderably more 
active than the crude - mineral ; 


eighteen or twenty grains will in 
ſome conſtitutions operate, though 


very gently, both upwards and 


downwards. It appears to be near- 


ly ſimilar to the medicinal regulus 
hereafter deſcribed. eee 

In this and the following pro- 
ceſſes with nitre, the operator muſt. 
obſerve to throw into the crucible 
only a little of the matter at a 
time, and to wait till the deflagra- 


tion of one parcel is over before 


another is added; for if much were 
put in at once, the deflagration 
would be ſo violent, that great part 
of the matter would be thrown 


over the crucible. The powder is 


moſt conveniently introduced b 
means of a ſmall iron ladle. Care 
muſt be taken not to bring back 
with the ladle any ſpark of coal, 
which would ſet fire to the reſt of 
the mixture. | 


Crocus ANTIMONIL MITIOR, 
T he milder crocus of antimony. 

Takeat' © | 
Antimony, two parts; 
Nitre, one part. | Aa 

Mix them together, and throw 
the powder, by degrees into a 
red-hot. crucible. As ſoon as 
the deflagration ceaſes, remove 


the matter from the fire (with- 


out ſuffering it to melt) and re- 


daucee it into powder. 


Tar1s preparation is called n- 
tion, not in regard to the crocus 


above deſcribed, but to that which 
follows. It acts much more power- 


fully than the foregoing; the in- 
creaſe of the nitre occaſioning a 
e greater 
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mee 


gteater quantity of the fulphur of 


the antimony to be diffipared. The 


Eondon committee received it in 
their firſt draught, with the cha- 
racer of an antimonial of mild 
operation, which had proved a ſuc- 


- cefsful medicine in numerous in- 


ſtances,- without any one example 
of its being unſafe. Some trials 
however, afterwards reported to 


them, where the operation of this 


and the following crocus were com- 


| pared, induced them to lay this 


preparation aſide. It appears to 
Ger from the other only in being 
leſs violent. | 3 


cChocus ANTIMONIT. 
Crocus of antimony, commonly call- 


e Cracus metallorum, and by 


Foreign writers, Hepar antimo- 
nii, or Ltver of antimony. 


Lond. 
Take ü 
Antimony, | | 
Nitre, of each equal weights, 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and inject them 
into a crucible heated to a white 
heat, that the mixture (after de- 
flagration) may melt. Then pour 
it out, ſeparate the ſcoriæ, and 
reſerve the matter underneath 
them for uſe. It proves different 
in colour, according to the con- 
tinuance of the heat; the longer 
it has been kept in fuſion, the 
yellower it will be. 


Edinb. 


The mixture of antimony and ni- 
tre, made as above, is to be in- 
jected into a red-hot crucible. 
When the detonation 1s over, ſe- 

parate the reddiſh metallic mat. 
1% from the whitiſh cruſt, and 


edulcorate it by repeated waſh- 
ings with hot water. uk 


Hzxx the antimonial ſulphur 
| 9 
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and among the farriers, Who fre. 


pears in perfect fuſion. When cold, 


— 


is almoſt totally con ſontied;! and 
the metallic part left diveßted of 
its corredot. Fheſe reparations, 
given from two to fix grains, att 40 
violent emetics, - greatly Uiſorder. 
ing the conſtitution. Theif'priziei. 
* ale is in mgniacal eaſes z 'as the | 
aſis of fome other preparations ; 


quently give to horſes an ounce or 
two a day, divided into different | 
doſes, as an alterative. In theſe and | 
other quadrupeds, this medicine 
acts chiefly as a diaphoretic,, _ 
The chemiſts have been accul: 
tomed to make the crocus with a 
leſs proportion of nitre than dire. 
ed 6 ; and without any further 
melting, than what enſues from the 
heat that the matter acquires by de. 
flagration, which, when the quan- 
tity is large, is very conſiderable, | 
A little common ſalt is added to 
promote the fuſion. The mixture 
is put by degrees into an iron pot, 
or mortar, ſomewhat heated, and 
placed under a chimney. When 
the firſt ladleful is in, a piece of 
lighted charcoal is thrown to it, 
which ſets the matter on fire. The 
reſt of the mixture is then added 
by little and little: the deflagra- 
tion is ſoon over, and the whole ap- 


a conſiderable quantity of ſcoriæ are 
found upon the ſurface which ſconz 
are eaſily knocked off with a ham- 
mer. The crocus, prepared after 
this manner, is of a redder colour, 
than that of the firſt of the above 
proceſſes. | 


CROCUS ANTIMONU 
| LOTUS. 
Waſhed crocus of antimony. 
7 Lond. | 

Reduce the crocus into a very ſub- 
tile powder, and boil it in water. 
Then, throwing away this water, 
waſh the powder ſeveral times 
freſh warm water, until it be · 


N 
comes perfectly inſipi * 


he , 
** = - 


ad TH#1s proceſs is deſigned chiefly with thoſe of the ri2ulis” meuicina- 
of to fit the Erocus for the preparation tis and crocus medicinalis. . 
ds, of emetie tartar, of Which here. oo 1 5 | 0 
us ter, and öf che antimonial emetic CALX ANTIMONII. 
er. WH vine. If the crocus were employ- Calx of antimony, commonly Called 
a. ed for thoſe purpoſes without waſh- ©" Diaphoretic antimony. | 
the Wl ing, the alkaline falt, with which - Tod. 6; 
$3 it is in ſome degree impregnated Take of © 
or would in part ſatiate the acids of Nitre, three parts. n 
ent i the tartar and of the wine, and Let the powdered antimony be 
nd thus, — their action on the well mixed with the nitre, and 
ine metallic part of the antimony, ren- gradually injected into a cruci- 
3 der the medicines very precarious © ble, heated to a light white heat. 
ul. in ſtrength. That uncertainties of The matter being afterwards 
h a this kind may be the more effec-= taken from the fire, is to be 
ed. tually guarded againſt, the glaſs, waſhed with water, both from 
her or rather the pure regulus of anti- the ſalt which adheres to it, Ws 
the | mony, is by 'fome preferred to the from the groſſer part that is leſs 
de- * CrOCUS, both for the emetic tartar f perfectly calcined. £ 1 
lan- and wine. The Edinburgh college, $ 1 | 
ble, 35 appears in the foregoing proceſs, | Eiinb. 
d to Take of 


does not, allow the crocus to be kept 
in its unwaſhed ſtate ; making the 
ablution a part of the preparation 
of it. TEN, 7 


EMETICUM MITE ANTIMONIIL, 
A mild antimonial emetic. 
Take of wo 

Antimony, one part; 

Nitre, two parts. -.. 
Grind them together, and throw 
them by little and little into a 

red-hot crucible. When the de- 

flapration is over, the remaining 


to be waſhed for uſe. 


Taz quantity of nitre is here fo, 
large, as to conſume not only the 
ſulphur of the antimony, but like- 
Wiſe great part of the inflammable 
Paciply of the regulus. Boer- 
daave, from whom this preparation 
is taken, informs us, that it is ſo 


ſome light nauſea and gentle vo- 


aliva, and thick urine. Its ef- 
fects ſeem to be nearly the fame 


Chap. 10. Preparations of. . 


matter, which proves white, is 


mild, as often to occaſion only 


miting, with a large diſcharge of 


3e 


Antimony, calcined as for mak- 
ing the glaſs, . 
Nitre, of each equal parts. 

Mix them together, and put them 
into a crucible; keep it in a red 
heat for an hour ; afterwards 
powder it, and waſh it often in 


| hot water till it becomes inſipid. 


| —This powder, unwaſhed, is 
. called. | 
ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 
_. TICUM NITRATUM. 
Nitrated diaphoretic antimony. 
When the powder is waſhed with 
freſh quantities of water, till the 
water comes off inſtpid, it is 
called W 
ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 
TICUMLO TUM. 
Waſhed diaphoretic antimony. 


The ſeveral waſhings, mixed to- 
gether, filtered, and evaporated 
over a gentle fire till a cuticle 
forms on the ſurface, yield, in 
the cold, cryſtals, called 

NITRUM STIBIATUM. 
Anti moniated nitre. 


The 


— 
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The calx of antimony, when 
freed by waſhing from the ſaline 
matter, is extremely mild, if not 
altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le- 
mery, and others, aſſure us, that 
they have never experienced from 
it any ſuch effects as its uſual title 
(that under which it ſtands in the laſt 
of theſe proceſſes) imports. Boer- 
haave declares, that it is a mere 
-metallic earth, entirely. deſtitute of 
all medicinal virtue ; and the com- 
mittee of the London college admit 


that it has no ſenſible operation. 


The common doſe is from five 
grains to a ſcruple, or half a dram; 
though Wilſon relates, that he has 
known it given by half ounces, and 
repeated two or three times a day, 
for ſeveral days together. 

Some report, that this calx, by 
being kept for a length of time, 
contracts an emetic quality. W hence 
it has been concluded, that the 
powers of the reguline part are not 
entirely deſtroyed ; that the prepa- 


ration has the virtues of other an- 


timonials which are given as alter- 
atives, that is, in ſuch ſmall doſes 
as not to ſtimulate the prime viz 
and that, therefore, diaphoretic 
antimony, as it is certainly among 
the mildeſt preparations of that mi- 
neral, may be uſed for children, 
and ſuch delicate conſtitutions where 


the ſtomach and inteſtines are eafily 


affected. The obſervation, how- 
ever, from which theſe concluſions 
are drawn, does not appear to be 
well founded. Ludovici relates, 
that after keeping the poœder for 
four years, it proved as mild as at 
firſt; and the Straſburgh pharma- 
copceia, with good reaſon, ſuſpects, 
that where the calx has proved 
emetic, it had either been given in 
ſuch caſes as would of themſelves 
have been attended with this ſymp- 
tom (ſor the great alexipharmac 
virtues, attributed to it, have oc- 


caſioned it to be exhibited even in 
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the more dangerous malignant fe. 
vers, and other diſorders, Which 
are frequently accompanied with 
vomiting), or that it had not been 
ſufficiently calcined, or perfeQly 
freed from ſuch part of the regulus 
as might remain uncalcined. The 
uncalcined part being groſſer than 
the true calx, the ſeparation is ef. 
fected by waſhing over with water, 
in the ſame manner as 4s already 
directed for ſeparating earthy poy. 
ders from their groſler parts, 
It has been obſerved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony is prepared 
with nitre abounding with ſea ſalt, 


of which all the common nitre con- | 


tains ſome portion, the medicine 
has proved violently emetic. This 
effect is not owing to any particular 
quality of the ſea ſalt, but to its 
quantity, by which the proportion 
of the nitre to the antimony is ren- 
dered leſs. 7 
The nitrum /tibiatum is produced 
by the deflagration of the ſulphur 
of the antimony with the nitre, in 
the ſame manner as the // polychreft, 
from which it differs no otherwiſe 
than in retaining ſome portion of 
the antimonial calx. 


CERUSSA ANTIMONII. 
Ceruſſe of antimony. 
Take of RY 4 | 7 | 
Regulus of antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. : 5 
Deflagrate them together, as in 
the foregoing proceſs. _ 


Tux reſults of both proceſſes ap- 
pear to be altogether the ſame. 
It is not neceſſary to uſe ſo much 
nitre here, as when antimony itſelf 
is employed ; for the ſulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and 
which requires for its diffipation 
nearly an equal weight of nitre to 
the antimony, is here already ſe- 
parated, Two parts of nitre {9 
one of the regulus are n 
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over proportion of nitre than an 
under one, leſt ſome parts of the re- 


gulus ſhould eſcape being ſufficient- 


It may be proper to obſerve, that 
though crude antimony and the re- 
gulus yield the ſame calces, yet the 
{alts ſepafated in waſhing the calees 
are very different. As crude; an- 
timony contains common ſulphur, 
the acid of the ſulphur unites with 
the alkaline baſes of the-nitre, and 
the reſult is a neutral ſalt. As the 
regulus contains the phlogiſtic or 


inflammable principle, but no ſul- 


phur, the nitre is alkalized, as it. 
would be by charcoal or ſimilar in- 


flammable bodies, and is at the 


fame time rendered more acrĩimo- 
nious than the common alkaline 
ſalts. If only equal parts of the 
regulus land nitre be employed, and 
the fire kept up en for an hour 
or more, the ſalt will prove more 
cauſtic than even the potential cau- 
tery of the ſnops. But the cauſtici- 
ty of the ſalt will ſtill be far great- 
er, if, inſtead of the ſimple regu- 
lus of antimony, the martial regu- 
lus be uſed. Rx „ 


Antimony, five ounces 3 - 
Sea ſalt, four ounces ; | 
Salt of tartar, one ounce. 
Grind them into powder, and throw. 
the mixture, by little at a time, 
into a red-hot crucible . occa- 
ſionally breaking, with an iron 
rod, the cruſt that forms on the 
ſurface. When the fuſion is 
completed, pour out the matter 
into a heated cone, gently ſhaking 
ut now and then, or ftriking: it 
en the ſides, that the regulus 
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It is better however to have an; 
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and grind the regulus into a 
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may ſettle to the bottom. When 
- grown. cold, beat off the ſcoriz, 


powder, which is to be kept in a 


cloſe- ſtopt vial. 0 


ni N 


Teils medicine is nearly Grail | 


in quality to one made with one= 


eighth of nitre, already deſcribed 2! * 
in both proceſſes, the antimony 


is freed from a ſmall portion of its 


ſulphur, which is diffipated in 
flame by the nitre, and abſorbed * 


by the alkaline ſalt. This pre- 


I e greatly celebrated by 
offman, and other German phy- 


ſicians, in ſundry obſtinate chroni- 
cal diſorders, and eſteemed one 
of the beſt antimonials that can 
be given with ſafety" as alterants. 
It operates chiefly as a:diaphore- 


tic, and ſometimes, though rarely, 


proves emetic. The doſe. is from 
three or four grains to twenty. 

This regulus, reduced to 2 
ſubtile powder, is the genuine 
FEBRIFUGE POWDER of Craa⸗ 
nius (Pharm. Borufſo-Brandenburg, 


edit. 1734. page 107.) and has 
been greatly commended” in all 
kinds of fevers, both of the in- 


ſtool or vomit. The colour of the 
levigated powder is a + purpliſh 
brown. The antimonial emetie of 


| 1 2 _ termittent | and continual” kind 
REGULUS ANTIMONII ME. (F. Argent. 1725. page 252.) 
DICINALIs. It is ſaid that a doſe or tw has 
The frequently removed theſe diforders, 
Medicinal regulus of antimony. by. occaſioning either a-* ſalutary 
Take of Edinb. _ diaphoreſis, or acting mildly by 
eo 1 


Boerhaave, already mentioned, 


which is white, is nearly ſimilar ta 
it in its medicinal effects. 
The common ' ſalt ſeems to 


of no further uſe in the proceſs, 
than as it ſerves to promote the. 


fuſion; and even for this it is not 
neceſſary, The medicine is ſaid 
to be rather more mild and certain 
in operation, if prepared: without 
at. 1 3 w 7 0009) CREE | | 
Mm. 
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R cvrus ANTIMONIL; 
: Regulus of antimony, 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 1 OI re 
-» Crude tartar, of each equal 
parts. 8 | 
Grind them ſeparately into a pow- 
-der, then mix, and rub them all 
together. Throw the powder, 
at ſeveral times, into a red-hot 
crucible, taking care to break 


the cruſt, which forms on the 


ſurface, with an iron rod: when 
the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made, that the 
- matter may flow hke water ; 
then pour it out. into a warm 
greaſed cone, which is to be 
gently track on the ſides, that 
the regulus may ſeparate and 
fall to the bottom. When grown 


cold, let the regulus be cleared- 
from the ſcoriæ that lie a-top of 


it. 


I this proceſs (which is taken 
from the edition of the Edinburgh 


| pharmacopeia publiſhed in the 


year 1744), an alkaline ſalt is pro- 


duced from the nitre and tartar, in 


ſuch quantity as entirely to abſorb 


the ſulphur of the antimony: the 


alkali, thus ſulphurated, will take 
up more or leſs of the reguline part, 


- according to its quantity, and the 


continuance of the fuſion. 


As the ingredients are above 


proporti 


tioned, the yield of regulus 
proves extremely ſmall, and if the 
fuſion be long continued, ſcarce 


| 8 almoſt the whole of it 


ing taken up into the ſcoriæ. 
In order to obtain the largeſt quan- 


tity, the nitre ought to be dimi- 
niſhed one half. It is convenient 


to rub the nitre and tartar together, 
and deflagrate them in an jron 
ladle or pan, before their mixture 


with the antimony 3 for by theſe 


CY. Þ 
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means, the loſs of ſome part of 
the antimony, which x rn 
happens from the vehemence of 
the deflagration, will be prevented, 
a ſmaller crucible will ſerve, and 
leſs time and labour complete the 
proceſs, + N e 

The mixture of nitre and tartar 
deflagrated together, will reduce 
any of the antimonial calces (as 
the diaphoretic antimony, ' ceruſſe, 
or antimony calcined by itſelf) 
into regulus; the oily matter of 
the tartar ſupplying the inflam- 
mable principle, which all calces 
require for their revival into a 
metallic form; and the alkaline 
ſalt promoting their fufion. It 
1s the common reducing flux of 


the chemiſts ; by whom it is called, 


from its colour, the black flux. 
The largeſt yield of regulus, hi- 
therto obtained from antimony, 
has been got by calcining it with- 
out addition, as directed *hereaf- 
ter for making glaſs of antimony, 
and reviving the calx by fuſion, 
with this, or ſimilar compoſitions, 
Mr. Geoffroy, who firſt commu- 
nicated this method to the French 
academy, ſeems to look: upon ſoap 
(the ſubſtance he happened to 
make uſe of himſelf) as the only 
one that will ſucceed ; but the ef- 
fects of this are not different from 
thoſe of the foregoing flux. Both 
conſiſt of an alkaline ſalt, and an 
inflammable (not ſulphureous) ſub- 
ſtance, which are 9. only materials 
here neceſſary. Upon the whole, 
the moſt advantageous proceſs for 
obtaining this regulus, appears 0 
be the following. NY 


Let powdered antimony be calcined 
or roaſted over a gentle fire, a. 
directed hereafter for making the 
glaſs, Mix the calx with avout 
equal its weight of ſome reducing 
flux, ſuch as the black flux above 
mentioned, Melt the > 
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Take of 
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in a, crucible, with a quick fire, 
and when in thin fuſion pour it 
into a cone heated over a ſmoaky 
flame. The pure regulus will 
fall to the bottom, the ſcoriz 


floating on the top. 
REC UTUs ANTIMONIL MAR- 
„ i 8 
Martial regulus of antimony. 
Antimony, . | 
Nitre, 5 oh 
Crude tartar, of each one pound; 
Small pieces of iron, half a 
pound. | FER 

Heat the iron in a crucible to a 

White heat; then gradually add 
the other ingredients, firſt pow- 
dered and mixed together, and 
proceed in the ſame manner as 
in the foregoing proceſs, 


Tux nitre might here be dimi- 
niſhed to one-fourth of its weight, 


and the tartar to half that quantity. 


The pieces of iron may be ſmall 
nails; the filings of the metal, ly- 
ing cloſer together, are not ſo rea- 


dily acted upon by the antimony. 


———L AED 


Recutus ANTIMONITI STELLA- preparation made uſe of for com- 


„„ 
Stellated regulus of antimony. 
This is made. by melting the mar- 
tial regulus ſeveral times with 

freſh nitre and tartar. 


Taz fimple regulus of anti- 
mony is more readily made to 
exhibit a ſtarry appearance on its 
ſurface, than the martial; which 
it will alſo do by one, as well as 


by any number of fuſions. The 


phænomenon entirely depends upon 
the regulus's being pure, brought 
into extreme thin fuſion, and 
cooled flowly in the cone, with- 


Out ſhaking or moving it. If the 
martial regulns be employed, it 


freſh | 


3s Convenient to add ſom 


made very hot, 5 
The three foregoing reguli are 


* 
- a 
E 4 pb c * 4 : 
« n * 
* 5 1 1 
* 


antimony (about one. fourth the | 
weight of the regulus) to abſorb _ * 
ſuch part of the iron as may be 


retained in it; when the whole is 


in perfect fuſion, eee times, 


about one- eighth of nitre, or fixt 
alkaline ſalt, previouſſy dried, and 


at preſent rarely, if ever, made 


uſe of in medicine; the emetic 
cups, and perpetual pills, for- 
merly made from them, have lon 


been laid aſide as precarious —. 5 
unſafe. Hence the Edinburgh 
college, which retained them all 
in the edition of their pharmaco- 
pœia publiſhed in 1744, have at 
a late reviſal rejected them. It 
ſhould ſeem, however, that the 
pure regulus, though greatly; too 
virulent to be taken by itſelf, 
might be employed to advantage 


for the making of ſome other 


preparations, particularly the au- 
timonial wine and emetic tartar. - 
For the uncertainty in ſtrength; 


which has often been complained ' 


of in thoſe, medicines, appears to 
proceed chiefly from ſaline or fal- - 
phureous matter in the antimonial 


municating the impregnation to 


the wine or tartar; and (except 
the calces, which are diveſted of 


the proper antimonial virtues) the 


regulus is the only form in which 
ve can expect to have the metallie. 


part of the antimony. free from 
ſuch admixtures, the only anti- 
monial preparation on Which we 
can depend for being always equal 
in its own degree of power.. 
The ſcoriæ produced in the fort- 


going proceſſes, afford medicines 


eſs violent than the regulas itſelf, 
ſome of which are in conſiderable 
eſteem. Tacſe ſcoriz conſiſt of 
the ſulphur of the antimony united 
with an alkaline ſalt, and a part of 
the regulus taken up by this com · 
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pound, and rendered ſoluble in 


Watte. 


"SULPHUR AURATUM ARTIHo- 


NI. 


Golien ſulphur of antimony, 


Let the ſcoriæ of regulus of anti- 


mony be reduced into powder, 
 whilt warm, and then boiled 

for a conſiderable time in thrice 
their quantity of water. Filter 
the yellowiſh red ſolution, and 


drop into it a proper quantity of 
 JFpirit of vitriol. ' A powder will 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed with water, till perfectly 


edulcorated and freed from its 


SULPHUR ANTIMONII PRE. 


: £525 CIPFPATUM. 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
3 o. 
Take of | TP 
* Antimony, ſixteen ounces ; 
- Tartar, a pound; 
Nitre, half a pound. 


Let theſe be reduced ſeparately in- 


to powder, then mixed, thrown 
- by degrees into a red-hot cruci- 
ble, and melted with a ſtrong 
fire. Pour out the matter into 
à Conical mould; the metallic 
| . called regulus 


f antimony, will fink to the 


bottom, the ſcoriæ ſwimming 
» above it. Diſſolve theſe ſcoriæ 
in water, filter the ſolution 
through paper, and precipitate 
the ſulphur by dropping in ſome 
- ſpirit of ſea ſalt : laſtly, waſh 

the ſulphur from the ſalts, and 
dry it for uſe, 


SULPHUR AURATUM AN- 
| fa 3 LO 
Golden ſulphur of antimony. 
[ V 144 5 0 


Boil, in an iron pot, four pounds 


of ſoap leys diluted with three 
pounds of water, and throw in 


83322 Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part III, 
by degrees two pounds of po-. 

deed antimony ; keeping them 
continually ſtirring, with an 


iron ſpatula, for three hours, 


Over. a | | 
ſionally ſupplying more water, 
The liquor, loaded with the 
ſulphur of antimony, being then 


ſtrained through a woollen cloth, 


drop into it gradually, whilſt it 
continues hot, fo much ſpirit 
of nitre diluted with an equal, 


Te of water, as ſhall be 


ufficient to precipitate the ſul- 
phur, which is afterwards to be 
carefully waſned with hot water. 
If the liquor remaining after the 
precipitation be purified by fil. 
tration, evaporated till a pellicle 
forms on the ſurface, and then 
fet to ſhoot, it will yield cryſtals 


of antimoniated nitre (the ſame 
with that obtained from the waſh- 


ings of diaphoretic antimony). 


Tre foregoing preparations are 
not. ſtrictly ſulphurs. They con- 
tain a conſiderable quantity of the 
metallic part | 
which is reducible from them by 
proper fluxes. That made by the 
firſt of the above proceſſes con- 
tzins greateſt part of the metal; 
for, as we have already ſeen, very 
little, ſometimes fcarce any at all, 
ſeparates in the fuſion. The 
quantity of regulus taken up in 
the ſecond alſo will be different, 
according to the degree of fire 
employed, and the length of time 
that the fuſion is continued. Theſe 
medicines, therefore, muſt needs be 
liable to great variation in point of 


| ſtrength, and in this reſpect they 


are, perhaps, the moſt precarious, 
though ſome have affirmed that 


they are the moſt certain, of the 


antimonial medieines. 

The foregoing preparations prove 
emetic when taken on an empty 
ſtomach, in a dofe of four, five, 55 


Fd 


of the antimony, 


entle fire; and occa- 
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ſix grains; but in the preſent prac- 


tice, they are ſcarce ever preſcribed 
in this intention; being chiefly uſed 
as alterati ve deobſtruents, particu- 


larly in cutaneous diſorders. Their 


emetic quality is eaſily blunted, 
by making them up into pills 
with reſins or extracts, and giving 
them on a full ſtomach. With 
theſe cautions, they have been in- 


_ creaſed to the rate of ſixteen grains 


a day, and continued for a conſi- 
derable time, without occaſioning 
any diſturbance upwards or-down- 
wards, As their ſtrength ts preca- 


rious, they ſhould: be taken at firſt. 


in very ſmall doſes, and igcreaſed 


by degrees according to their ef- 


fect. 

A compoſition of the ſulphur 
auratum, with mercurius dulcis, 
has been found a powerful, yet 
Afe, alterative in cutaneous dic a 
orders; and has completed a cure 
after ſalivation had failed. In 
venereal caſes, likewiſe, this me- 
dicime has produced excellent 
effects. A mixture of equal parts 


of the ſulphur and calomel (well 


triturated together, and made into 
pills with extracts, &c.) may be 


taken from four to eight or ten 


grains, morning and night; the 
patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each doſe, a 
draught of a decoction of the woods, 
or ſimilar liquors, This medicine 
generally promotes perſpiration, 


vomit or purge, or affecting the 
mouth. See the Edinburgh Says, 


5 i. and the Ada natur. curigſ. 
Vo + vs ; f 


KERMES MIN ERALIS. 
Kermes mineral. 
Take of 


Antimony, ſixteen ounces; 
Any fixt alkaline alt, 


ounces ; | 
Water, one pint, 


ſcarce occaſioning any tendency to / 


four 


Boil them together for two hours, 


then filter the warm liquor. As 
eci- 


it cools, the kermes will 
pitate. Pour off the water, and 
add to it three ounces of freſh 


_ alkaline ſalt, and a pint more of 


water: in this liquor boil the 
remaining antimony as before ; 
and repeat the proceſs a third 
time, with the addition of only 
two ounces of alkaline ſalt, and 
another pint of water; filtering 
the liquor as at firſt, and collect 
ing the powders which ſubſide 
from them in cooling. 3 


I | i 
Tuis medicine has of late been 


greatly eſteemed in ſome places, 


under the names of Kerm?s mineral, 


fulvis Carthufianus, poudre des Char- 
treaux, &c. It 4 
preparation of Glauber, and for 
ſome time kept a great ſecret; till 


at length the French king pur- 


chaſed the preparation from M. 


de la Ligerie, for a conſiderable 
ſum, and communicated it to the 


public in the year 1720. In vir- 


tue, it is not different from the 
ſulphurs above- mentioned. All of 


them owe their efficacy to à part of 
the regulus of the antimony, which 
the alkaline ſalt, by the mediation 


E 


It was originally a” 


of the ſulphur, renders ſoluble in 


water. | 


 Panacra ANTIMONII1, 

Peanacea of antimony. _ 

Take of „ 
Antimony, ſix ounces; 
Nitre, two ounces; 


Common ſalt, an ounce and 3 


half; 
Charcoal, an ounce. 


Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red- 


hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 


at a time, continuing the fire a4 
quarter of an hour after the laſt 
injection. Then either pour the 


matter into a cone, or let it cool 
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in the crucible, which when cold 


« muſt be broken to get it out. 


In the bottom will be found a 
quantity of regulus; above this 
a compact liver- coloured ſub- 
ſtance; and on the top, a more 
ſpongy maſs : this laſt is to be 
reduced into powder, edulco- 
rated with water, and dried, 
when it appears of a fine golden 
colour. | 


Tu Is preparation is ſuppoſed to 
have been the bafis of Locxyes's 
PILLS, Which were formerly a cele- 
Þrated purge. Ten grains of the 
powder mixed with an ounce of 
white ſugar-candy, and made up 
into a maſs with mucilage of gum 
tragacanth, may be divided into an 
hundred ſmall pills ; of which one, 


two, or three, taken at a time, 


are ſaid to work gently by ſtool 
and vomit. The compact liver- 
coloured ſubſtance, which lies im- 
mediately above the regulus, ope- 
rates more churliſhly. This laſt 
appears to be nearly of the ſame 
nature with the crocus antimonii, 

and the former with the /u/phur 
auralum. 


VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
Glaſs of antimony. 


ainb, 

Take of | 

Antimony, reduced to powder, 
one pound. | | 

Calcine it over a gentle fire, in an 
unglazed earthen veſſel, keeping 
it continually ſtirring with an 
iron ſpatula, until the fumes 
_ ceaſe, and the antimony be re- 
duced into a grey powder. Melt 
this powder in a crucible, with 
an intenſe fire, and pour out the 


liquid matter into a heated braſs 
diſh, | | 


Tus calcination of antimony, 
to fit it for making a tranſparent 
glaſs, ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs 


— 
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the operator be very wary and cir- 
cumſpect in the management of it. 


The moſt convenient veſſel 18 Aa 


broad ſhallow diſh, or a ſmooth 
flat tile, placed under a chimney, 


The antimony ſhould be the purer 


ſort, ſuch as 1s uſually found at the 


apex of the cones. | This, groſsly 


powdered, is to be evenly ſpread 
over the bottom of the pan, ſo as 


not to lie above a quarter of an 
inch thick on any part. 


The fire 
ſhould be at firſt no greater than is 
Juſt ſufficient to raiſe a fume from 
the antimony, which 1s to be now 
and then ſtirred: when the fumes 
begin to decay, increaſe the heat, 
taking care not to raiſe it ſo high 


as to melt the antimony, or run 


the powder into lumps ; after ſome 
time the veſſel may be made red- 
hot, and kept in this ſtate, until 


the matter will not, upon being 


ſtirred, any longer fume. If this 
part of the proceſs be duly con- 
ducted, the antimony will appear 
in an uniform powder, without any 


lumps, and of a grey colour. 


With this powder, fill to- thirds 
of a crucible, which is to be co- 
vered with a tile, and placed in a 
wind- furnace. Gradually increaſe 
the fire, till the calx be in perfect 


| fuſion, when it is to be now and 


then examined by dipping a clean 
iron wire into it. If the matter, 
which adheres to the end of the 
wire, appear ſmooth and equally 
tranſparent, the vitrification is com- 
pleted, and the-glaſs may be pour- 
ed out upon a hot ſmooth ſtone, 
or copper-plate, and ſuffered to 
cool by flow degrees, to prevent its 
cracking and flying in pieces. It 
is of a tranſparent yellowiſh red co- 
lour. 

The glaſs of antimony uſually 
met with in the ſhops, is ſaid to 
be prepared with certain additions: 
which may perhaps render it not 


ſo fit for the purpoſes here del 
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ed. By the method above direct- 
ed, it may be eaſily made, in the 


requiſite perfection, without any 
addition | 


As we have ſeen, in a former 


proceſs, antimony rendered nearly 


or altogether inactive by calcina- 
tion; it might be expected that 
the calx and glaſs of the preſent 
proceſs would be likewiſe inert. 


But here the calcination is far leſs 


perfect than in the other caſe, where 
the inflammable principle of the 
regulus is totally burnt out by de- 


flagration with nitre: there the calx 


is of perfect whiteneſs, and a glaſs 
made from that calx (with the ad- 
dition of any ſaline flux, for of 


itſelf it will not vitrify) has little 


colour: but here ſo much of the 
inflammable principle is left, that 
the calx is grey, and the glaſs of 
a high colour. The calcined an- 


timony is ſaid by Boerhaave to be 


violently emetic. Experience has 
ſhewn that the glaſs is ſo, inſomuch 
as to be N for internal uſe. 
It is employed chiefly, in the pre- 


ſent practice, as being ſubſervient 


to ſome other preparations, parti- 
cularly the emetic tartar and anti- 
monial wine; and in combination 
with wax, and ſome other ſub- 


| ſtances, by which its' power is ob- 


tunded. 


 VITRUM ANTIMONII CE- 
RATUM. : 
Cerated glaſs f antimony. 
5 Zdinb. | 
Take of Fe 
Yellow wax, a dram 
Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce. | 
Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, and 
throw into it the powdered glaſs: 
| keep the mixture over a gentle 
fire for half an hour, continually 
ſtirring it; then pour it out up- 
on a paper, and when cold grind 
it into powder. os 


* * n * * * 2 
— * 7 * 


Tus glaſs melts in the wax, with 
a a very ſoft heat. 


a 7 


* 


After it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fire, . 
it begins to change its colour, and 
in ten more, comes near to that of 


Scotch ſnuff, which is*a mark of 

its being ſufficiently prepared. The | 
quantity here ſet down, loſes about 
one dram of its weight in the pro- 


ceſs. | ER 

This medicine has for ſome time 
been greatly eſteemed ip. dyſente- 
ries : ſeveral inſtances of its good 


effects, in theſe caſes, may be ſeen 


in the fifth volume of the 'Edin- 


Lui gb eſſays, from which the above 
remarks on the preparation are 


taken. The doſe is from two or 
three grains to twenty, according 


to the age and ſtrength of the pa- 


tient. In its operation, it makes 
ſome perſons ſick and vomit 3 it 
purge: almoſt every one ; though. 
it has. ſometimes effected a cure, 


without occaſioning any evacuation _ 


or fickneſs. 1 8995 
Mr. Geoffroy gives two ſingular 
preparations of glaſs of antimony, . 
which ſeem to have ſome affinity - 
with this. One is made by digel 
ing the glaſs, moſt ſubtilely-levi- 
gated, with a ſolution of maſtich 
made in ſpirit of wine, for three 
or four days, now and then ſhaking 
the mixture; and at laſt evaporat» 
ing the ſpirit, ſo as to leave the 


maſtich and glaſs exactly mingled, - 


Glaſs of antimony thus prepared, is 


ſaid not to prove emetic, but to at 


merely as a cathartic, and that not 
of the violent kind. A preparation 


like this was firſt publiſhed by Hart» | ” 4 


mann, under the name of chylifta. 
The other preparation is made 
by burning ſpirit of wine upon the 
glaſs three or four times, the pow- 
der being every time exquititely 
rubbed upon a marble. The doſe 
of this medicine is from ten_graing 
to twenty or thirty. It is ſaid to 
M m 4 2 ; a operate 


_ JTudorific. 
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| Corroſive mercury. ſublimate, * 


operate mildly both upwards, and 
downwards, and ſometimes to prove 


"ANTIMON:UM CATHARTICUM. 
The purging antimony of Wilſon. 
Take four ounces of glaſs of anti” 
mony, finely powdered, and 
gradually pour thereon twelve 
ounces of oil of vitriol : diſtil in 
a ſand-heat; and waſh the pow- 
- der, which remains in the bot- 
tom of the retort, till all its acri- 
mony is loſt: then dry it, and 
grind it with an equal weight 
of Glauber's cathartic ſalt, and 
a double quantity of vitriolated 
nitre. Let this mixture be kept 
a quarter of an hour in gentle 
fuſion in a crucible ; and after- 
Wards pulverized, waſhed, and 
dried for uſe. 


Mr. Wilſon, the inventor of this 


preparation, informs us, that it is 


the-moſt certain antimonial purge 


he ever met with; that it operates 


without nauſeating the ſtomach ;_ 


and that by the uſe of this powder 
only, he knew three confirmed 
Poxes cured. His doſe is from two 
grains to ten. | | 

WMe have already obſeryed, that 
the glaſs of antimony contains a 


part of the regulus not fully di- 
_ veſted of its inflammable princi- | 


ple. The vitriolic acid, and neu- 
tral ſalts containing this acid, ab- 
ſorb the inflammable principle from 
ſundry metallic and other bodies; 
and on this probably depends the 
mitigation of the glaſs in the pre- 
ſent proceſs, | 15 9 


CAUSTICUM AN TIMO. 


NIALE. 
De antimonial cauſtic, 
| Lond. 1 


Take f 


rode antimony, one pound; 
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two pounds. | 


Reduce them ſeparately into-pow- 


der; then mix, and diſtil them 
in a wide-necked retort, with a 
gentle ſand-heat. The matter, 
which ariſes into the neck of the 


retort, is to be expoſed to the 


air, that it may run 
quor. 


BUTYRUM ANTIMONIL, 
Butter of antimony. 


Take of T We 
Crude antimony, one part; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimats, 

two parts. 5 e 

Grind them firſt ſeparately, then 
thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 
a ſhort wide neck) fo as to fill 
one half of it. The retort being 
placed in a ſand- furnace, and a 
receiver adapted to it, give fit 
a gentle heat, that only a dewy 
vapour may ariſe. The fire be- 
ing then increaſed, an oily li- 
quor will aſcend and congeal in 
the neck of the retort, appearing 
like ice, which is to be melted 
down by a live coal cautiouſly 


into a li 
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;, 


applied. This oily matter is to 


be rectified, in a glaſs retort, 
into a pellucid liquor, 


Tas proceſſes are extremely 
dangerous, inſomuch that even the 
life of the operator, though toler- 
ably verſed in common pharmacy, 
may be affected for want of taking 
due care, Boerhaave relates, that 
one, who from the title he gives 
him is not to be ſuppoſed inexpert 
in chemical operations, or unac- 
quainted with the danger attend- 


ing this, was ſuffocated for want of 


proper care to prevent the buriting 


of the retort, The fumes which 
| : ariſe, 
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mony with the ſublimate, are high- 
ly noxious, and ' ſometimes iſſue ſo 
copiouſly and ſuddenly, as very dif- 
fcultly to be avoided. LE, 
The cauſtic or butter, as\it 1s 
called, appears to be a ſolution of 
the metallic part of the antimony 


and the mercury of the ſublimate, 
remain at the bottom of the retort, 


united into an ethiops. This ſolu- 


tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit of 


be eiceted, unleſs (as in the caſe 
of making ſublimate) the acid be 
highly concentrated, and both the 
ingredients ſtrongly heated. If re- 
gulus of antimony were added in the 
diſtillation of ſpirit of ſea ſalt with- 


made. | 

When the congealed matter that 
riſes into the neck of the retort, is 
liquefied by the moiſture of the air, 
it proves leſs corroſive than when 
melted down and rectiſied by heat; 
though it ſeems, in either caſe, to 
be ſufficiently ſtrong for the pur- 
poſes for which it 1s intended, as 
the conſuming of fungous fleſh, and 
the callous lips of ulcers. It is re- 
markable, that though this ſaline 
concrete readily and almoſt entire- 
ly diſſolves by the humidity of the 
fir, only a ſmall quantity of white 


will not diffolve on putting water 
to it directly. Even when previ- 
oully liquefied by the air, the addi- 
tion of water will precipitate the 
ſolution, 7 | 


CINNABARIS ANTIMONIL, 

Cinnabar of antimony. © 

; Lond. | * 2 : & 
Let the matter which remains in 
the retort after the diſtillation of 
the cauſtic, be ſublimed in a 

coated matraſs, in an open fire. 
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in the marine acid of the ſubli- 
mate; the ſulphur of the antimony, 


ſalt in its liquid ſtate, and cannot 


out water, a like ſolution would be 


powder ſeparating, it nevertheleſs. 
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ariſe, even upon mixing the anti- 
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ntimony. 


. 
e r e e 
As ſoon as red vapours begin to ap- 
pear in the diſtillation of the but - 
ter, change the receiver, without 
lating the junctures; and in- 
creaſe the fire until the retort 
becomes intenſely red-hot. in 
an hour or two, the whole of the 
black powder will be ſublimed, 
and its colour changed into red. 
Then break the retort, and di- 
ligently ſeparate the cinnabar, 
which will be found in the neck, 
from the black droſſy matter. 


Taz cinnabar of antimony is 
compoſed of the ſulphur of the an- 


timony, and the mercury of the 


ſublimate, which are perfectly the 
ſame with the common brimſtone 
and quickfilver, of which the cin= 
nabaris factitia is made. The an- 
timonial cinnabar therefore, whoſe 
ingredients are laboriouſly extract- 
ed from other ſubſtances, is not 
different from the common einna- 
bar made with the ſame materials 
procured at a much cheaper rate. 
The former indeed is generally of 
a darker colour than the other, and 
has ſomewhat of a needled appear- 
ance, like that of antimony itſelf; 
whence it has been ſuppoſed to par- 
ticipate of the metallic part of that 
mineral. But it appears from ex- 
periment, that both the colour and 
needled form are entirely acciden- 
tal, and owing to the mixtures 
containing a larger proportion of 
ſulphur, and being ſublimed in a 
more languid manne. 


Mezcurivs viræ, ſeu purvis 
| ALGEROTHI. 
Mercury of life, or Algeroth*s powder: 
Take of pt” mens 
Rectiſied butter of antimony, as 
much as you pleaſe. Me 
Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
| ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be N 
; Ti Ed. 
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53 Pharmaceutical 
ed. Edulcorate this by repeated : 


affuſions of warm water, and dry 
. It by a ſlow fire. jy; = | 


Tuis powder has not, as its 
name ſhould ſeem to imply, any 
thing of mercury in it, but is ſolely 


compoſed of the reguline part of 


the antimony, corroded by the 


acid ſpirit of ſea ſalt; which acid 
' 3s fo cloſely united, as not to be 
feparated by any ablution with wa- 


ter. Le Mort directs ſome alka- 


line ſalt to be difiolved in the wa- 


ter, in order to obtund the acid. 


Several other methods alſo have 


been contrived for correcting and 


abating the force of this violent 


emetic; but they either leave it 
fill virulent, or render it inert. It 
has therefore for a long time been 
laid aſide by practitioners; and the 


Edinburgh college, who retained it 


in a preceding edition, have at a 


expunged it. 


late revifal of their pharmacopœia 


BEzO0ARDICUM MIR ERALE. 
| Bexoar mineral. 

Take any quantity of butter of an- 
timony newly reQified, and gra- 
dually drop into it ſpirit of nitre, 

till the efferveſcence ceaſes. Draw 
off the ſpirit in a glaſs veſſel, 
placed in a ſand- heat, till a dry 
powder remains behind. Add to 


this a little freſh ſpirit of nitre, 


and again exſiccate it. Repeat 
this a third time: then commit 
the powder in a crucible to a 
naked fire, till it has received an 
almoſt white heat, and detain it 
in this ſtate for half an hour. 


Tuls preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with greater ſafety to 
the operator, by dropping the but- 


ter of antimony into three or four 


times its weight in ſpirit of nitre, 
and diſtilling the mixture in a re- 


tort, until a dry white maſs is left 


EA AE 
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behind, which is afterwards to be 
calcined, as above directed. It 
may likewiſe be made by diſtilling 
fpirit of nitre from the mercuriuy 
vitæ, and calcining the remainder ; 
or by deflagrating the mercurius 
vitæ with thrice its w-ight of pure 
nitre- This laſt method, propoſed 
by Wedelius, is followed by the 
Auguſtan college. wn IF 
Bezoar mineral was formerh 1 
held in great eſteem as a diaphore- 


tic; but its reputation is at preſent 


almoſt loſt, It is not different in 
medical virtue, or in any ſenfible 


quality, from the calces of antimo. Wl ! 
« 


ny made directly by deflagration 

with nitre, ſome of which have ge- Wil | 
nerally ſupplied its place in the 1 
ſhops. It appears at. firſt extraordi- | 
nary, that the violent cauſtic, but t 
ter of antimony, ſhould be render. Wl ; 
ed indolent by the corroſive ſpim Wl c 
of nitre. How this happens will Wl i 
be eaſily underſtood, upon confi- I 
dering that the nitrous acid expeb Wil © 
the marine (to which the cauſtic f 
quality of the butter is owing) and n 
is itſelf expelled from moſt metallic f 


ſubſtances by fire. * i 
TARTARUM EMETICUM, p 
Emetic tartar. | e 

2 TLond. = ct 
Take of Pu ſh 


Waſhed crocus of antimony, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each half & 
pound; | 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them together for half an hour; 
then filter the liquor, and, after 
due evaporation, ſet it by td 


cryſtallize. _ : 
Edinb. 
Take of TEEN | 
Butter of antimony, any quan- 
tity. 


Infuſe it in hot water, in which bs 
been diſſolved, before-hand, 5 


much fixed alkaline n 


9 N * 
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itate all the antimony, Waſh 


' 
» nine drams of it with two ounces 
r; and an half of cryſtals of tartar, 
us finely powdered, in five pounds 
re of water, till the powders are 
ſed diſſolved ; ftrain ; the ſolution, 
the evaporate to a pellicle, and ſet it 
| to cryſtallize. | 
oy WY I: may likewiſe be prepared, in 
re- the ſame manner, from the cro- 
ent cus metallorum waſhed. 


Tuis preparation has been uſual- 
mo- ly made with the unwaſhed crocus 
of antimony. By employing, as 
ge- here directed, the waſhed crocus, 


the it proves of a whiter colour, and 
di- WY likewiſe more certain in ſtrength ; 
but. though it will fil] be ſomewhat 
der- WY precarious in this laſt reſpeR, if the 
pint WW cryſtallization be complied with: 
will vor ſome of the tartar, even though 
onſ- te operation be performed with a 
xpels good deal of care, will be apt to 
wſtic e {hoot by itſelf, retaining little or 
) and nothing of the antimony. It ſhould. 


ſeem therefore more eligible, as 
ſoon as the ſolution has paſſed the 
filter, to proceed to the total eva- 
poration of the liquor, or at leaſt to 
evaporate lower than is uſual for 
cryſtallization, that the whole may 
ſhoot at once. 


4 2 


; hour; 


, aſter HIS metal reſembles in ap- 


by da pearance the regulus of anti- 
8 00ny ; but differs greatly from it, 
in its pharmaceutical properties and 
medical qualities It melts in a 
ey ſmall heat, long before igni- 
quan- "on ; and totally diſſolves, with 
: dreat efferveſcence, in aquafortis, 
ich ha Hobich only corrodes the antimonial 
. . Metal. As a medicine, it ſeems, 
8 hen pure, to have little or no ef- 


i 


wg is dab; 
233 


and dry this precipitate, and boil 


R 
N 
; 


NO 


ſalt well purified, ws will preci- | 


The title of this medicine ex- 


preſſes its principal operation. It 
is one of the beſt of the antimonial 


emetics, acting more - powerfully 
than the quantity of crocus contain- 
ed in it would do by itſelf, though 
it does not ſo much ruffle the con- 
ſtitution, And indeed antimonials 
in general, when thus rendered ſo. 


luble by vegetable acids, are more 


ſafe and certain in their effects, 
than the violent preparations of 


that mineral exhibited by them- 


ſelves; the former never varying in 
their action from a difference in the 
food taken during their uſe, or 
ſimilar circumſtances, which occa- 
ſioning more or leſs of the others 
to be diſſolved, make them operate 
with different degrees of force. 
Thus crude antimony, where acid 
food has been liberally taken, has 
ſometimes proved violently eme- 
tic; whilſt, in other circumſtances, 
it has no ſuch effecme. 
The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
deſigned to produce the full effect 
of an emetic, is from four to fix 
or eight grains. It may likewiſe 
be a given in ſmaller 
doſes, half a grain for inſtance, as 
a diaphoretic and alterative in cu- 
taneous diſorders; and added, in 
the quantity of a grain, as a ſti- 
mulus to ipecacuanha, &c. | 


-- SWC 3.00. 
Preparation of Biſmuth, 


fect; though ſome preparations of 


it were formerly accounted diapho- 
retic. At preſent, only one pre- 
paration comes under the notice of 
the apothecary or chemiſt, and that 
deſigned for external uſe. 


Mac1isSTERIUM BISMUTHI, _ 
Magiſtery of biſmuth. .. 
Diſſolve biſmuth in a proper quan- 
tity of aquafortis, without heat, 
1 adding 


\ 


| 


© 
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adding the biſmuth by little and 

little at a time. Pour the ſolu- 
tion into ſixteen times its quan- 
tity of fair water. 
milky, and, on ſtanding for ſome 
time, depoſit a bright white pre- 
cipitate: the addition of ſpirit 


of wine will expedite the preci- 


pitation. Waſh the powder in 
freſh parcels of water; and dry 
it in a ſhady place betwixt two 


. Papers o 


® 


If Derr 


Preparations of Linc, 


THIS metal melts in a red 

heat; and if the air be ad- 
mitted, flames, and ſublimes into 
light, white, downy flowers; if 


the air be excluded, it ariſes, by a 


ſtrong fire, in its metallic form. 


Sulphur, which unites with, or 


ſcorifies all the other metals except 
gold, does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind diſſolve it. ? 


Zinc, its flowers or calces, and 


folutions, taken internally, prove 
ſtrong and quick emetics ; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
retic. Externally, they are cool- 


' Ing, aſtringent, and deſiccative. 


PuR1FICATIO ZINCH, 
Purification of zinc. 
Melt zinc with a heat no greater 
than 1s juſt ſufficient to keep it 
fluid. Stir it ſtrongly with an 
iron rod; and throw in alternate- 


Iy pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 


low, the firſt in largeſt quantity, 
If any conſiſtent matter, or ſco- 
ria, form on the top, take it off, 
and continue the proceſs, until 
the ſulphur be found to burn 


freely and totally away on the - in the braſs works ; and likewiſe 


ſarface of the fluid zinc. 
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Preparations. Part III. 


It will grow 


3 ' 


_ Tr1s preparation is of ſome ef, 
teem as a coſmetic, which is the 
only uſe to which it is now applied, 
The diaphoretic virtues, attributed 


to it when taken internally, have | 


very little foundation, and by the 
preſent practice are not at all re. 
garded, It was propoſed to bere. 
ceived in our pharmacopœia at a 
late reviſal, but was found much 
too inſignificant to be admitted 
theſe. EA > En. 


Zinc uſually contains a portion 
of lead, which this proceſs effec- 
tually ſeparates. Sulphur united 
with lead forms a maſs, which does 
not melt in any degree of fire that 
Zinc is capable of ſuſtaining. 


Frores zIixcI. 
Floxwers of zinc. 5 
Let a large and very deep crucible, 
or other deep earthen veſſel, be 
placed in a furnace, in an in- 
clined fituation, only half up- 
right. Put a ſmall quantity of 
- zinc into the bottom of the vel- 
ſet, and apply a moderate fire, 
no greater than is neceſſary. to 
make the zinc flame. White 
flowers will ariſe, and adhere 
about the fides of the veſſel like 
wool. When the zinc ceaſes to 
flame, tir it with an iron rod, 
and continue this operation till 
the whole be ſublimed. 


TRESsE flowers ſhould ſeem pre- 
ferable, for medicinal purpoſes, to 
tutty, and the more impure ſubli- 
mates of zinc, which are obtained 


to calamine, the natural ore of this 
| metal, 


U 
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Chap. 10. Compound metallic Ps 


netal, which contains a large quan- 
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el. iy of earth, and frequently a por- i 2. 
he i ton of heterogeneous metallic matt. 
xd. ter. EN RT Tus ſalt is an elegant white vi- 
ted | „ triol. It differs from the common 
ve Sar, ſeu viTrRIOLUM zixci. White Vitriol, and the al witriols. 
the Salt, or vitriol of xine. of the ſhops, only in being purer, 
te. Digolve purified zinc, by a gentle and perfectly free from any admix-" 
re heat of ſand, in a mixture of ture of copper, or ſuch other fo- 
2 one part of oil of vitriol, and reign metallic bodies as the others 
4 four of water. Filter the ſolu- generally contain. 
| a 8 E C T. AI. Be: 
Compound metallic Preparations. | 
LAPIS MEDICAMENTOSUS, Take any quantity of iron filings, 
The medicinal ſtone. __ and as much ſpirit of ſalt as will 
on pes _ riſe above them three or four 
Fece AKE of | --  " mehes, / Digeſt them together 
5 Ltharge, with a gentle heat, till the ſpirit 
wet Bole armenic, or French bole, ceaſe to act on the metal. Then 
that WHY Alum, each half a pound; pour off the liquor, evaporate it 
8 Colcothar of green vitriol, three to one half, and add thereto an 
ounce acegqual weight of ſugar of lead. 
Vinegar, a quarter of a pint. Continue the evaporation, with 
ö and dry them till they grow nn heat, until the matter re- 
ble, hard, 8 „„ f ain dry, and afame a red co- 
„ be Taxis preparation is employed . 2 B 
in- 3 aſtringent, for faſ- If the proceſs be ſtopt as ſoon as 


up- ning looſe teeth, preſerving the 
y of Wſeuns, healing and drying up ulcers 
vel- and wounds, and repreſſing deflux- . 
fire, Wſons of thin acrid humours upon 
y. to e eyes. It is ſometimes uſed in 
hite aſections for checking a gonorrhea, . 
there ter the virulence is expelled, A. 
like preparation much reſembling this 
es to laid, in the Memoirs of the 
rod, Wrench academy, to be greatly eſ- 


amy as a vulnerary, 


SPECIFICUM ADSTRINGENS 


re- 
8 to METZ II. 
ubli- * Ef ringent preparation taken from 
ained Wl Maerz, aubhich has been fold under 
ewiſe the Name o N 
f this Colbatch's fyptie poauder. 
etal, MO 


emed 1 
ned among the ſurgeons in * pfrocured: only in that was uſed 


it becomes dry, it has exactix 
the appearance of Colbatch's 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſe 
from the air, otherwiſe it deli- 
quiates. e 


Tuts is ſaid to be the ſtyptic, 
with which ſo much noiſe was 
made ſome time ago by the author 
of the zovum lamen chirurgie ; and 
for the ſale of which, à patent was 


oil of vitriol, inſtead of the ſpirit 
of ſalt in this; a difference not very 


material. The preparation ſtands ' - 


recommended in all kinds of hæ- 
morrhages and immoderate fluxes, - 
both internally and externally: the 
doſe is from four grains to * 


* 


— 


4 g 


| 
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It is undoubtedly an efficagious 
ſtyptic, but for internal uſe a dan- 
gerous one. See the article Lzap, 
and its preparations, 0 


 AnTinecTICUM PorERII. 
Poterius i antibectic. 
Take of | 


_ Martial regulus of antimony, fix 


3 


ounces; ' 
Fine tin, three ounces, 

Melt theſe together in a crucible ; 
then pour them out into a warm 
greaſed mortar, and when the 
maſs is grown cold, grind it into 
a powder. Add to this thrice 


. . . j 
its weight of pure nitre, and de- 


flagrate the mixture in a cruci- 
ble, throwing in only a ſpoonful 
at a time; then calcine it [that 
is, keep it in fuſion] for an hour; 
and, having afterwards ground it 
into an impalpable powder, pour 
on it a ſufficient quantity of warm 
water. Stir them well together 
with a peſtle, till the water grows 
milky, which, thus loaded with 
the finer. parts of the powder, is 
to be poured off, and freſh water 
Put to the remainder, Repeat 
this operation till nothing but 
indiſſoluble feces remain behind. 
Suffer all the milky liquors to 
veſt, A powder will fall to the 
bottom, which 1s to be waſhed 
with repeated affuſions of warm 
water, and laſtly dried for uſe. 


Tart regulus of antimony ſhould 


be melted before the tin is added to 
it ; for, if they both be put into 


the crucible together, a part of the 
tin will be diſſipated by the heat re- 
quiſite for the fuſion of the regulus. 
Ihe chemiſts have been greatly di- 


vided with regard to the proportion 
which theſe two ingredients ought to 


bear to one another. Some vary ſo 
much from the preſent preicription, 


as to order two parts of the anti- 
monial regulus to one of tin; others 
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no more than one part to fix. N. 
have they agreed upon the colon 
which this preparation ought tc 
have; ſome preferring that whic 
is perfectly white, whilſt others 
look upon a blueiſh tinge as a mark 
that the - proportions have bee 
_ duly obſerved, and the operation 
regularly performed. In the pro 
ceſs above, it ſeems intended to hy 
white: for without the obſeryance 
of certain encheireſes, not there men. 
tioned, as particularly calcining the 
powder after the ablution, it wil 
ſcarce have any thing of a blueif 
caſt. INN 
Practical phyſicians do not difer 
leſs in the accounts which they pix 
of the virtues of this celebrated me- 
dicine. Some extol it as an excellent 
diaphoretic, &c. others are ready 
to vouch, that it has done molt 
eminent ſervice in hectical caſes 
whilſt many, of no {mall note, are 
not only confident that it has none 
of tbe virtues attributed to it, but 
utterly condemn it as unſafe, and 
capable of producing the very dif 
orders ſaid to be remedied by its 
uſe. This affair probably will not 
be ſatisfactorily determined, till the 
virtues of calx * and calx an- 
timony (of which this medicine 154 
mixture) ſhall be better aſcertained 
than they are at preſent. In the 
mean time, the uſe of the antibedic 
is in common practice laid afide; 
and is not likely to be ever intro- 
duced again. | 


BezoanDiCcuM JovIalfe - 
| Bexoar with tin. 
Take of 5 


Regulus of antimony, tt 
_ _ ounces. WEL e | 
Pure tin, two ounces 3 

Corroſive ſublimate mercury, fi 

Guns. e ad 

Melt the regulus of antimony in 
crucible, and put to it the tin, 
ſo as to make a new regulus ; 10 


the mixture in a retort, Let the 


quantity of ſpivit of nitre. The 
powder is then to be calcined ; 
thrown, Whilſt ; 3gnited, into a 
proper quantity of ſpirit of wine ; 
and afterwards dried for uſe, 


Tris preparation Is not greatly 


| different from the foregoing. The 


butter ſeems to contain more of the 


pels the marine, and is itſelf af- 
terwards expelled in the calcina- 
tion; leaving the powder a mere 
calx, fimilar, to one prepared from 
the ſame ingredients in a leſs trou- 
bleſome manner, by deflagration 
with nitre. on 
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Chap. 10. Compound metallic Preparations. 
which, after being leyigated, add fc | 
the corrofive ſablimate, and diſtil 


butter which ariſes in this pro- 
ceſs, be fixed, by three repeated | | 
difillations, wich thrice its own 


tin, than of the antimonial regulus, 
united with the marine acid of the 
ſublimate, The nitrous ſpirit ex- 


and, in others, 

fiderable, emetie. 
Sundry other preparations of this 

kind have been "er by ſome peo- 


the dole be con- 


ple in conſiderable eſteem, though. 


not taken notice of by common 


pradtice. They have been gene- 
rally compoſed of mercury united 


by triture either with crude anti- 
mony, the medicinal. regulus, or 


A.. #5.,<4 


the golden or precipitated fulphar.. 

Mr. Malouin, of the faculty of 
Paris, made trial of different me- 
thods for . uniting mercury and 
crude antimony into an <ethiops. 
Thoſe which ſucceeded I ſhall here 


extract from his chimie medicinale. 
On grinding together two parts 

of antimony and one of mercury, 

the mercurial globules diſappeared 


coc 


ptomoting perſpiration. In ſome 
conſtitutions, it N purgative; 
if 


? " 


in three hours, and the compound 


proved ſimilar in appearance to the 
ethiops made with the ſame pro- 


portions of mercury and common 
» 00 . 
ſulphur. Equal parts of the anti- 
-mony and uy were united 
with much more difficulty, requir- 
ing tlie triture to be continued for 
two days; though it was found alſo, 
even with theſe proportions, that 


ATHIOPS ANTIMONITALIS, 
Antimonial ethiops. 15 84 wa 

Let equal quantities of antimony 
and ſea ſalt be melted "together 
in a crucible for an hour ; when 
grown cold, a regulus (impro- 


perly ſo called) will be found in © 


when the mercury was added, not 


tained the bottom. This is to be ſepa- all at once, but by little and lit- 
[n the rated from the ſcoriæ that lie tle, the union might be effected in 
hefic above it, and ground with an five hours. As common ethiops is 
aſide ; equal weight of purified quick- made more perfect, in regard to the 
intr0- flyer, until they are united. intimate union of the ingredients, 
65 by heat than by trityre ; the moſt 
Tuis medicine is ſaid to be of perfect antimonial ethiops alſo was 
r. remarkable efficacy in venereal obtained by means of fire, in the 
Nt caſes of long ſtanding, in cancerous following manner. 
ö tumours, ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous Wi | 
1 diſorders, obſtinate glandular ob- A heated crucible is to be rubbed 
liruQions, and ſundry other chro- in the inſide with tallow, imme- 
meal diſtempers which elude the diately covered, and ſet in the 
ry, fre force of the common medicines. A fire. When red-hot, throw in the 
ky ew grains may be given at firſt; antimony beaten into coarſe pow- 
ny in nd the doſe gradually increaſed, der, and cover the veſſel again. 
the tin, cording to its operation, to a ſeru- When the antimony is meited, 
Jus ; to ple or more. It acts chiefly by take the crucible out of the fire, 
which, 8 . | | throw 
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344 
throw in a ſmall. bit of tallow, 
pour an equal weight of heat” 
mercury on different parts of the 
ſurface, cover the crucible for a 
moment, and, while the mixture 
is ſtill fluid, pour it out into 
a heated iron mortar, - When 
grown cold, reduce it into a 
powder, which is to be levigated 
on a marble, - i: 


On this black powder the au- 
thor directs ſome ſpirit of wine to 
be burnt two or three times. This 
may very ſafely be omitted, as it 
can nowiſe affect the medicine. 
The only difficulty in the proceſs 
relates to the degree of heat of the 

melted antimony. If it be not ſuf- 


Pharmaceutical 
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Preparations. Part III. 
ficiently fluid, the mercury cannot 
equally unite with.ic z and, if over 
ot, great part of the mercury wi 
be dillipated.._ V7.0 
Mr. Malouin commends this 
ethiops, às a medicine of great ef. 
ficacy in glandular obſtructions, ob- 
ſtinate cutaneous maladies of dif. 
ferent kinds, inveterate rheums- 


tiſms, &c. It acts moſt commonly 


by urine and perſpiration, rarely 
purges, or occaſions only ſome 
light nauſez. The doſe is from 
one grain to twenty, two or three. 
times a day, that is, from one to 
xg grains in a day. In fone 
n 

perſons a dram has no ſenſible ope. 
ration; others are moved by fix 
grains, „ 
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Powders. 


| HIS form receives ſuch 
; materials only, as are ca- 
pable of being ſufficiently 
lied to become pulverable, with- 
out the loſs of their virtue. There 


are many ſubſtances, however, of 
this kind, which cannot be conve- 


herbs and roots are too bulky; pure 
pums cohere, and become tenacious 
in the mouth; fixt alkaline ſalts 
lquefy upon expoſing the com poſi- 
tion to the air; and volatile alka- 
lies exhale. 8 

The doſe of powders, in extem- 
poraneous preſcription, is generally 
about half a dram: it: rarely ex- 
ceeds a whole dram; and is not 
often leſs than a ſeruple. Sub- 
ences which produce powerful ef- 
ſect in ſmaller doſes, are not truſted 
t this form, unleſs their bulk be 
Increaſed by additions of leſs ef- 
icacy, Thoſe which require to be 
pen in larger ones, are better fit- 
ed for other forms. | | 
The uſual vehicle for taking the 
Vfhter powders, is any agreeable 


niently taken in powder. Bitter, 
arid, fetid drugs, are too diſagree- 
able; emollient and mucilaginous 


General rules for making. powders. | 


ain liquid. The ponderous po- 


ders, particularly thoſe prepared 
from metallic ſubſtances, require a 


more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups ; 


for, from thin ones, they ſoon ſub- 


fide. Reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe 
are moſt commodiouily taken in 


thick liquors: in thin ones, they 
age apt to run into lumps, which 
fe not eaſily again diſſoluble. 


1 | 
Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, 
or impure, be mixed in the com- 
poſition of powders: the ſtalks 
and corrupted parts of plants are 
to be ſeparated [E. 
The dry aromatics ought to be 
ſprinkled, during their pulveti- 
zation, with a few drops of any 
proper water [E.] ; 


whe + 6 


The moiſter aromatics may be 
dried with a very gentle heat, 
before they are committed to the 
mortar DLZ. ] 20 | OY 4 

S IV. Gums, 


546 
IV. 


Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances 
as are difficultly pulverable, 
ſnould be pounded along with 
the drier ones, that they may 
paſs the ſieve together [E.] 


V. ES: 

No part ſhould be ſeparated for 
uſe, until the whole quantity put 
into the mortar has paſſed the 
fieve, and the ſeveral ſiftings 
been mixed together; for thoſe 

arts of one and the ſame ſub- 
' jet, which powder firſt, may 


prove different, at leaſt in degree 


of efficacy, from the reſt. , 


| VI. 
Powders of aromatics are to be pre- 
pared only- in ſmall quantities at 
a time, and kept in glaſs veſ- 
ſels very cloſely ſtopt 1 
If powders be long kept, and 
not carefully ſecured from the air, 


their virtue is in great meaſure 
parts in 


deſtroyed, although the 
which it conſiſts ſnould not in other 
circumſtances prove volatile. Thus, 
though the virtues of ipecacuanha 
be ſo fixt as to remain entire even 
in extracts made with proper men- 
ſtrua, yet, as the college of Wir- 
temberg obſerves, if the powdered 
root be expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, it loſes its emetic 
quality. 


PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
Powder againſt the bite of a 
mad dog. 
* 55) OR 
Take of "£2 
Aſh- coloured ground liverwort, 
two ounces ; . 
Black pepper, one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


I x a former pharmacopeeia, the 


quantity of pepper was equal to 


that of the herb : which rendering 
the powder greatly too hot, the 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
above diminution of it became ne- 
ceſſary. The virtue which this me. 
dicine has been celebrated for, iz 
expreſſed in its title. The doſe is 
a dram and a half, to be taken in 


rally took the former. 


Part IV. 


the morning faſting, in half a pint 
of cow's milk warm, for four morn. 
ings together, | 5 


PULVIS ARI COMPOSITUS, 
Compound powder of arum, 


Lond. 
Take of ” 
Arum root, freſh dried, tyg 
ounces ; 


Yellow water-flag roots, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounce 3 

Crabs-eyes prepared, 

Cinnamon. each half an ounce; 
Salt of wormwood, two drams, 
Beat them into a powder, which is 

to be kept in a cloſe veſſel. 


In former editions of the London 
pharmacopceia, one of the ingre 
dients in this compoſition was called 
acorus dug or vulgaris; a name 
which has been applied, by differen 
writers, both to calamus aromatics 
and to the g/adiolus luteus, or com 
mon yellow water-flag. In this un 
certainty, the compounders gene 
But as ti 
medicine was firſt contrived by 

German phyſician, Birkmann; an 
as in ſome of the German pharm: 
copœias, the acorys vulgaris is ef 
pn We to be the water-flag; i 
ondon college have now, rather! 
conformity to the original preſcrl 
tion, than from an opinion of ti 
virtues of the water-fla (which af 
pear, when the root 1s dried A 
powdered, to be very inconfider 
able), made choice of this laſt, at 
expreſſed it by the name wil 
more clearly diſtinguiſhes it fis 
the other, The caution of ket 
cloſe veſſel 


for if expo 


ing the powder in a 
a very neceſſary one; 


* 


one 


nce; 
ms. 
ich 13 


ondat 
ingre⸗ 
callec 
name 
Feren 
naticus 
r com 
his un 
5 gene 
t as th 
d by 
in; an 
pharm! 
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it fro 
of kee 
veſſel, 


if expol 


Chap. 1. 


to the air, the alkaline ſalt, im- 
bibing moiſture from it, would run 
into a liquid ſtate, Two alkaline 


| ſalts have been generally directed; 
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Powders, © 


but as they differ from one another 


only in name, one of them is, here 
juſtly omitted, and ſupplied by a 
proportionable increaſe of the other. 
Poſſibly the prepared crabs - eyes 
might alſo have been dropt, unleſs 
they be intended to augment the 
volume of the medicine (an inten- 
tion not very neceſſary in this com- 
poſition), for they do not appear to 
have any medicinal virtue which 
alkaline ſalts do not poſſeſs in a 
greater degree. 


Agreeably to che above remark 


in a former edition of this book, 
the college of Edinburgh, in a late 
reviſal of their pharmacopœia, have 
omitted the crabs- eyes, and con- 
tinued the former practice of uſing 
calamus aromaticus for the acorus 
vulgaris. They have likewiſe ex- 
changed the cinnamon for canella 
alba; and the alkaline ſalt for a 


neutral one, better ſuited to the 


form of a powder. Their preſent 
formula is as follows. 


II 


Take of | 


Arum roots, newly dried, two 
ounces ; e 
Calamus aromaticus, 


Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 


, OUNCE 3 7 
Canella alba, fix drams ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams. 
and make them into a pow» 

er. 5 : 


Tus pulvis ari compoſitus Was 
ori ginally intended as a ſtomachic : 
and in weakneſſes and relaxations 
of the ſtomach, accompanied with 
a ſurcharge of viſcid humours, it 
1s doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine. 


It frequently alſo has good effects in 


theumatic caſes, of which I have 


Reduce theſe 


opium. 
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known ſome inftances, - The doſe © 


may be from a ſcruple to a dram, 


two or three times a day, in any 
convenient liquor. It ſhould be 
uſed as freſh as poſſible, for its vir- 
tue ſuffers greatly in keeping. The 
arum root in particular, jits capi- 
tal ingredient, ſoon loſes the pun- 
gency in which its efficacy princi- 
pally conſiſts. | | 


PULVIS e BU 
 COMPOSITUS fine OPIO. 
Compound powder of. bole with= 
dat mi 

Lond. 


Take f | 


Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half a pound; EE 
Cinnamon, four ounces ; 
Tormentil root, Lab 
Gum Arabic, each three ounces; 
Long pepper, half an ounce. 
ingredients into pow- 
der. s 1 
PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSTITUS cum OFIOO. 
Compound powder of bole with 
> ba Lond. Fay. 
Take of opium ſtrained, three 
drams. | | 
Dry it a little, ſo as to render it 
eaſily pulverable; and add to it 
the foregoing ſpecies, that they 
may all beat into a powder to- 
gether, 


Tunis powder, with oglum,, is 
an elegant reform of the ſpecies of 
Fracaſtorius's confection, common- 


ly called diaſcordium; conſiſting.” 


only of ſuch of the ingredients of 
that compoſition, as are moſt con- 
ducive to the intention for which it 
is at preſent preſcribed. Forty- iv 
grains of the powder contain one of 


„ L The 


a7 3 
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The powder is directed to be 
kept in the ſhops without opium, 
for caſes where the aſſiſtance of 
that drug is not wanted. It is a 
warm, glutinous aſtringent; and is 
given, in fluxes, or other diſorders, 
where medicines of this claſs are 
proper, in doſes of a ſcruple or half 
Ian.” 4 5 8 


pULVIs e CERUSSA COM. 


50 POSITUS. 
Compound my of ceruſſe. 
t Lond. c 
A . 


Ceruſſe, five ounces ; | 
Sarcocolla, an ounce and a half; 


. Gum tragacanth, half an ounce, 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Tars compoſition is the trochiſci 
albi of Razi, brought back to its 
original ſimplicity with regard to 
the 55 and without the 


troches. It is employed for exter- 


nal purpoſes, as in collyria, lotions, 
in the firſt 
to be the only good effect that can 


and injections, for repelling acri- 
monious humours, and in inflam- 
mations. | 


 PULVIS e CHELIS CANCRO- 
RUM COMPOSITUS., 
Compound powder of crabs claws. 
| Lond. 


Take of 44 | 
he tips of crabs-claws pre- 
pared, one pound; 
Pearls prepared, 5 
Red coral prepared, each three 
..,, Ounces. HED 
Mix them together. 


Edinb . 


= 
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Take of RR, 
Red coral prepared, one ounce ; 
Black tips of crabs-claws pre par- 
eg, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


TuS powders have loſt ſeveral 


Medicinal Cohpofitions. Part IV. 


ry quality, mild aci 


N q 


of their ingredients, without any 


injury to their virtues ; and poſſi- 


bly they would ſtill bear a further 
reduction; for both the crabs. eyes 
and claws are by themſelves at leaſt 


as effectual as any compoſition of 


them with pearls and coral. In 
ſome of our hoſpitals, the follow. 
ing compoſition is ſubſtituted, - 


PuLvis TESTACEUS couro- 
SITUS, 


Compound teſiactous powder, 


Take of 


Oyſter ſhells prepared, one pound; 
White chalk, half a pound. 


Mix them together. 


Tuis cheap abſorbent powder i 


at leaſt equally valuable, as a me- 
dicine, with the more coſtly and | 


compounded crabs-claw-and"bezo- 


- SS; 2 et ardic powders of the ſhops. Th 
needleſs trouble of making it into pe e ſhops. Theſe 


kinds of preparations are given 
from half a ſcruple to half a dram, 
for abſorbing or deſtroying acidities 
paſſages; which ſeems 


be reaſonably expected from theſe 
ſimple antacid earths, If they 
meet with no acid to diſſolve them, 


they promiſe to be injurious rather 


than beneficial. They haye often 
been given in fevers, under the no- 


tion of alexipharmacs and ſudori- 


fics, from a ſuppoſition that theſe 
diſorders are occaſioned by a latent 


acid; and, though this: theory is | 
now exploded, the practice built 


upon it js, in good meaſure, full 
continued. So far are abſorbents 


from being uſeful in theſe caſes, 
that ſubſtances of a directly contra- 


* 


dulous liquors, 


are in general the moſt ſucceſsful 
_ remedies, wherever the vis vitæ is 
not too far depreſſed ; and, where 
it is, the inſipid indolent earths can 
contribute nothing to ſupport or 


It 


raile it. 
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Chap. .. n., 

It may here be proper to take 
notice of a quality hitherto little 
expected from theſe kinds of ſub- 
ſtances; that of ſtrongly promoting 


putre faction. Fleſh mixed with a ſmall 
proportion of chalk, and expoſed to 
a heat equal to that of the human 


body, not only corrupts ſooner than 


without this addition, but likewiſe 


in a far greater degree, reſolving in 


a few days into a perfect mucus. 
This quality of the abſorbent pow- 


ders (for the diſcovery of which, 


with many other curious experi- 
ments on the ſame ſubject, the pub- 
lic is obliged to the ingenious Dr. 
Pringle) ſeems to forbid their uſe 
in all thoſe kinds of fevers, where 
the animal juices are'already too 
much diſpoſed to a putrefactive 
ſtate, We have before obſerved, 
that, in theſe caſes, though very 
frequently employed, they are at 
beſt” unſerviceable. Perhaps their 
ill effects would be oftener ſeen, if 
it were not for the quantity of acids 


uſually given in acute diſeaſes, 


PULVIS BEZOARDICUS. 
© Bezoardic powder. 
p Lond. 

Take of | | | 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, one pound; | 
Oriental bezoar prepared, one 
| ounce. | 
Mix them together. 


7 


Brzoax has hitherto been an 
time in a cloſe- ſtopt glaſs, than the 


ingredient in the foregoing compo- 
ſition, which was then called Gaſ- 
coigne's powder; though notwith- 
landing the addition which this ar- 
ticle made to the price, it added no- 
thing to the virtue of the medicine. 
The college of London has therefore 
very prudently directed an abſor- 
bent powder, without this coſtly ar- 
tiele; and compoſed another, diſ- 


unguiſhed by its name, for the uſe 


ef thoſe who expect any particular 


virtues from it. The Edin 


-54% 
burgh 


college have entirely expunged this 
unneceſſary drug, and take no fur- 
ther notice of it in their pharmaco- 

pea, than barely giving it a place 


— 


in the catalogue of ſimples. 


PULVIS-CONTRAYERVAE 
COMPOSITUS.. . 


Compound powder of contrayerva, 


Take of 


ond. 


Compound powder of crabs. 
claws, a pound and a half; 
Contrayerva root, five ounces, 


Make them 1nto a powder, 


| Edinb. | 


Take of | 5 


Make them into a powder. 


Contrayerva root, ſix dram ; 

Virginian ſnakeroot, two drams; 
Engliſh ſaffron, one dram 3 -* 
Compound powder of crabs- 


- 3B. "3s — 
* 


claws, two ounces. 


# 
-* 4 


Tursz powders were formerly 


directed to be made up into balls 


with water (and 


en called Laps 


CONTRAYERV@); apieceof trouble 


n 


ow laid aſide as needleſs; for it 


was neceſſary to reduce the balls 


into powder again before they 
could be uſed, Nor did that form 
contribute, as has been imagined, 


to their preſervation ; for it Is 


ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that the 
Party will loſe more by being 


ept for a reaſonable length of. 


balls will, in the humectation with _ 
water, and exſiccation in the air, 


b 


efore they are fit for being put by 


to keep. Theſe medicines have a 
much better claim to the title of al. 


exipharmac and ſudorific, than the 
two foregoing compoſitions, 'The 
contrayerva, ſnakeroot, and faf- 
fron, by themſelves are ſuch,” and 
prove very ſerviceable in low fevers, 
where the vis vitz is weak, and a 

R. 


diaphoreſis 
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„ 
diaphoreſis to be promoted. It is 
poſſible, that the crabs-claw pow- 
ders are of no further ſervice, than 
as they divide theſe powerful in- 
oredients, and render them ſup- 
portable to the ſtomach. | 


PULVIS ad EPILEPTICOS de 
GUTTETA dictus. 


Epileptic powder. 


| Eainb. 
Take of | 
Wild valerian root, 
Peony root, of each equal parts. 
Make © Fav into a powder. 


Tu is powder has undergone a 


great reduction of its ingredients, 


to its advantage as a medicine; the 
articles rejected being either in- 


ſignificant, or at beſt far inferior to 
thoſe retained, and conſequently 
increaſing the bulk of the compo- 
ſition, without communicating a 
= ortionable ſhare of efficacy. 

erhaps, for the ſame reaſon, the 
peony roots are not altogether un- 
exceptionable, The powder, how- 
ever, as now reformed, may be 


looked on as a medicine of ſome. 


importance for the purpoſes ex- 
preſſed in its title, far ſuperior to 
thoſe of ſimilar intention 1n other 
pharmacopœias. The doſe is from 
ten grains to half a dram for chil- 


dren, and from half a dram to 


two drams for adults. The ab- 
ſorbent powders, generally directed 
in theſe kinds of compoſitions, are 
here more prudently omitted, as 
they may eaſily be mixed extem- 
Poraneouſly, where particular caſes 
may require them. For children, 
theſe additions are often neceſſary, 
as in moſt of their diſorders, acidi- 
ties in the firſt paſſages have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare. In adults, they are 
rarely of uſe. . 


 PULVIS. e MYRRHA COMPO- 
| n ; 


— 


Medicinal Compoſitions. Part IV. 
Compound powder of myrrh, - 
Take of 


* 


Rue leaves, dried, 
Dittany of Crete, f hs 
Myrrh, each an ounce and g 
half; | | 
Aſafetida, 
Sagapenum, 
Ruſſia caſtor, : 
Opopanax, each one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder; 


Tris is a reformation of the 
trochiſci e myrrha, a compoſition 


contrived by Razi againſt uterine | 


obſtructions. It may be taken in 
any convenient vehicle, or made 
into boluſes, from a ſcruple to a 


dram or more, two or three times f 


a day. AE 


PULVIS ad PARTUM. 
Powder to promote delivery. 


Lain. 
Tazs of = 
Borax, half an ounce ; 
Caſtor, 


Saffron, each a dram and a half; | 


Oil of cinnamon, eight drops; 
Oil of amber, fix drops. 

Beat the ſpecies together into 2 
powder, to which add the oils, 
and mix the whole well toge- 


Tais medicine has long been 
held in eſteem for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title: nevertheleſs, 
its real efficacy, and what ſhare 
thereof is owing to each of the in- 
gredients, has not been ſufficiently 
determined : the borax, though by 
ſome thought to be of little im- 
portance, does not perhaps contn- 
bute the leaſt to its virtue. The 


doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram, ol 


ſo much as can be conveniently 
taken up at once on the point of a 


knife. It ſhould be kept in a VE!) 


cloſe veſſel, otherwiſe it will me 


loſe a conſiderable deal of its more 
valuable parts. | 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO COM- 
% 
Compound e of ſcammony. 
: 1 5 g 5 l 


Take of 4 | 


Scammony, four ounces ; 


Calcined hartſhorn prepared, | 


three ounces. | 
Grind them diligently together in- 
to a powder, 


HERE the ſcammony is divided 


by the earthy calx, and thus ren- 
dered ſomewhat more ſoluble, and 


leſs adheſive. Hence its purgative 


quality is promoted, at the ſame 


time that it becomes leſs griping. 
The doſe of the compound is from 
fifteen grains to half a dram. 

This powder has been uſually 
prepared with diaphoretic anti- 
mony and cryſtals of tartar (inſtead 
of the calcined hartſhorn before 
directed) and called, from its firſt 
publiſher, PULVIS CORNA- 


CHINI, which, in the Edinburgh 


pharmacopceia, is thus directed. 
Take of | 
Diaphoretic antimony, 
Cream of tartar, | 
Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. | 


Tais may be given to the quan- 
tity of a dram or more. In other 
preſcriptions, the tartar and anti- 


monial calx bear nearly the ſame 


proportion to the ſcammony, as 
the calcined hartſhorn in the pre- 
ceding formula. It appears pro- 
bable, that neither of theſe ingre- 
dients are of any further uſe, than 
as they divide the texture of the 
ſcammony; though Cornachini 
propoſes notable advantage from 
lome deobſtruent quality in the tar- 
tar, whereby the veſſels ſhall be 
opened, and the noxious humours 
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ceſs, which ſometimes attends the 


Take of 


Make them into a powder. 


- 
* 
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prepared for expulſion ; and from 
the preparation of antimony, tho 

it have no ſenſible operation, he | 
expects ſome ſhare of the ſame ſuc- 9 


WAN of that mine; 
. 1 | 
 PULVIS e SENA COMPO« 
| SITUS. 
Compound powder of ſena, 
Yoo 17 


Take of 
Cryſtals of tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces ; : 
Scammony, half an ounce; 
Cloves, | 
Cinnamon, Sb, 
Ginger, each two drams. 
Powder the ſcammony by itſelf ; 
and all the other ingredients to- 
gether. Then mix them. 


PULVIS DIASEN NE. 
Edinò. 


Cream of tartar, 

Sena, each two dunces; 
Scammony , 

Ginger, each half an ounce. 


Tusk powders are given as ca- 
thartics, in the doſe of two ſeruples, 
or a dram. The ſpices are added, 
not only to divide, but to warm 
the medicine, and make it ſit eaſier 
on the ſtomach. The ſcammony 
is uſed as a ſtimulus to the ſena. 
The quantity of the latter neceſſarx 
for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by | 
ſome more powerful material, is too I 
bulky to be conveniently taken in 
this form. | 


PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS, 


Sternutatory powder. 4 
| | Lond, 
Take of SE 
Afarum, 


Marjoram, 


Nn4 . Marum 5 


VEIII. 


352 | 
| Marum Syriacum leaves, dried, 
Lavender- flowers, dried, ach 

equal weights. 

Rub them together into a powder. 


PULVIS CEPHALICUS. 
Cephalic powder, 


Zdinb. 
Take of 
The leaves of aſarum, three 
parts ; 


Leaves of marjoram, one part. | 
Bear them together f into a powder, 


NM. aa Comp 


ofetions. 
Olibanum, half an ounce; © 
Strained opium, one dram. 


Beat them together into a powder, 


Tx Is powder i is compoſed of the 
more unexceptionable ingredients 


of the TROCHISCI EB CARABE of 


a former pharmacopeia. The ar- 
ticles omitted, which are as many 
1h number as thoſe now retained, 


were manifeſtly abſurd or ſuper- 


fluous; and the making it up into 
troches, a very unneceſſary trouble, 


The medicine, as now reformed, 


Ts titles of theſe powders ſuf- 
ficiently expreſs their intention. 
They are both agreeable and effi- 
cacious errhines, and ſuperior to 
molt of thoſe uſually fold under the 
name of herb ſnuff. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS, 
Styptic powder. 
Edinb, 
Take of 
Alum, half an ounce; 
Gum kino, three drams. 
Rub them together into a powder. 


Tuts FR We has long been in 


repute as an aſtringent, under the 


title of PuLvis sTYPTicus HEL- 
It is undoubtedly a very 
powerful medicine : though the 
gum kino ſeems to have little ſhare 
in its effects. Some direct the in- 
gredients to be melted together be- 
fore they are powdered. But this 
circumſtance does not appear to be 
neceſſary. 


PULVIS e SUCCINO COMPO. 
SITUS. 


Compound powder of amber, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Amber prepared, 
Gum Arabic, each ten drams; 
gies of hypociſtis, 
alauſtines, 
Japan earth, each five drams; ; 


may be looked upon as an uſeful, 
and tolerably elegant aſtringent; 
though poſſibly the ingredient which 
it receives name from, contributes 
little to its virtue, 
of the compoſition contain one grain 
of opium. 


PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powaer of gum traga- 


„ canth. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Gum tragacanth, 
Gum Arabic, 
Marſhmallow root, each an ounce 
and a half; 
Starch, | 
Liquorice, each half an ounce; 
Double refined ſugar, three 
Ounces. _ 
Grind them into a pose 


PULVIS DIATRAGACANTHI. 


Take of | 
Gum tragacanth, one ounce and, 


| Edinb. 


a half; 
Marlhmallow root, 
| Liquorice, 
Starch, each half an ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Born theſe powders are mild 
emol! tents ; ; and hence become ſer- 


viceable in heRic caſes, tickling 
coughs 


Part Iv; 


Two ſcruples - 


e 2 


Chap. 1. 


alvine fluxes, and other diſorders 
proceeding from a thin acrimonious 
ſtate of the humours, or an abraſion 
of the mucus of the inteſtines. 
They ſoften, and give a greater 
degree of conſiſtency to the former, 
and defend the latter from bein 

irritared or excoriated by them. 


low root, however, is ſomewhat too 
bulky for this form, and likewiſe 
ſubjects the compoſition to grow 
mouldy in keeping; an inconve- 
nience to which the cold feeds for- 
merly employed in theſe powders 
were particularly liable. The doſe 


drams, which may be frequently re- 
peated. | | 


HIERA PICRA, 
Lond. 
Take of g nk 
The gum extracted from Soco- 
torine aloes, one pound; 
Canella alba, three ounces. 
Beat them ſeparately into powder, 
and then mix them together, 


Pulvis HIERA PICRA diQtus, 
Edinb. 
Take of 3 
6e WW Socotorine aloes, four ounces; 


Virginian inakeroot, 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 


Tags compoſitions were origi- 


electary. With us, they have been 
rarely uſed in that form, and not 
often in this of a powder, on ac- 
count of their great nauſeouſneſs. 
They are chiefly employed as the 


ſacra, 


SPECIES AROMATICE. 


— — 
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coughs, ſtrangury, ſome kinds of 5 


All the ingredients coĩneide in theſe 
general intentions. The marſhmal- 


is from half a dram to two or three 


cera. The doſe is from ten 


Mix, and beat them into a powder. 


nally directed to be made into an 


baſis of a tincture called rin&ura 


* 
- : 
* 
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Aromatic ſpecies. © + 
| | Lond. 25 
Take of | 5 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; | 
Lefler cardamom feeds, huſked, 
Ginger, „ 8 
Long pepper, each one ounce, 
Beat them together into a powder. 


| PULVIS DIAROMATON. 
Aromatic powder. 


e 
Take of 
Nutmegs, 
Lefler cardamom ſeeds, + 
Ginger, each equal parts. 
Beat them together into a powder, 


Born ; theſe compoſitions are 
agreeable, hot, ſpicy medicines 


and may be uſefully taken in cold 


phlegmatic . habits, and decayed. 
conititutions, for warming the 
ſtomach, promoting digeſtion, and 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
rains to 
a ſcruple and upwards. he firſt 
is conſiderably the warmeſt. | 


SPECIES e SCORDIO fine 
1 1 | 


| Species of ſcordium without opium. 


nd. 


Take ef 5 


Bole armenic, or French bole 
four ounces ; „ 
Scordium, two oun ces: 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half 
Storax ſtrained, | 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 
Gentian, | 
Nittany, of Crete 
_ Galbanum ſtrained, 
Gum Arabic, _ . 
Red roles, each one ounce; 
Long pep, 8 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Reduce them into powder. 
e N 


554 
SPECIES e SCORDIO cum 
ono. 


Species of ſcordium with opium. 
ö Lond. . 


Take of ſtrained opium, three 
drams. ö 
Dry it a little, that it may eaſily 
pulverize; and add it to the 
foregoing ſpecies in the beating, 
that they may be all reduced in- 

to a powder together. 


THa1s is the ſpecie of Fracaſto- 
rius's confection or diaſcordium, 
which has been hitherto kept in 
the ſhops in the form of an elec- 
tary only, but is now judiciouſly 
directed in that of a powder alſo, 


both with and without the opium. 


When made into an electary, the 
medicine, in keeping, loſes much 
of its aſtringency, in which conſiſts 
great part of its virtue. As this 
compoſition has in common prac- 
tice been looked upon as a medi- 
cine of great conſequence, and its 
effects determined by long experi- 


ence ; the college has made no fur- 


ther alteration in its ingredients, 
than ſubſtituting red roſes them- 
\ ſelves to the ſugar of roſes ; omit- 
ting ſorrel ſeeds, which are certain- 
1y infigntficant; and ſupplying the 


Lemnian earth, which with us is 


ſcarce ever met with genuine, by a 
proper increaſe of the bole. They 
have nevertheleſs given an elegant 
reformation of it, in the pulvis e 
bolo, cum et fine opio. There, the 
ſcordium, ſtorax, gentian, dittany, 
ginger, and galbanum, are rejected, 
as being either ſuperfluous or con- 
trary to the intention; whillt an 
increaſe of the tormentil root am- 
ply ſupplies the loſs of the biſtort 
and roſes. The quantity of opium 
is the ſame in both, viz. one grain 
in forty-five of the compoſition, 


Medicinal Compoſitions, . Part IV. 


' PULVIS. TESTACEUS 
CERAT US. 5 
Cerated teftaceous powder, 
| Edinb, . 

Melt ſome yellow bees-wax over 2 
gentle fire; and carefully ſtir in. 
to it, by little and little, as much 
of the compound powder of crabs. 
claw as the wax will take up. 


TH1s preparation, made with 
oyſter-ſhells, inſtead of the crabs- 
claw powder, has been in uſe for 
ſome time ,n the Edinburgh infir- 
mary. It is given to the quantity 
of a dram, twice a day, in diar- 
rkœas and dyſenteries, wherever 
the viſcera are ſubject to be eroded 
by acrimonious humours, and in 
immoderate uterine diſcharges, Its 
virtue ſeems to depend wholly upon 
the wax, the earthy powder being 
of no further uſe than to divide 


that concrete, and render it miſei- 


ble with the animal fluids. 


PuLvis ARTHRITICUS AMARUS, 
bitter gout oauder. 


| Parif. 
Take of 
Gentian root, 
Round birthwort root, 
Rhapontic root, 
Germander leaves, 
Groundpine leaves, 


9 


Leſſer centaury tops, of each 


equal parts. | 
Make them into a powder. 


 ComyosiT1ions of this kind were 


in uſe among the ancient Greek 
phyſicians, and made a confider> 


able part of their practice in gouty | 


and arthritic complaints. But while 
they beſtow great praiſes on them 
in cold and phlegmatic conſtitu- 
tions, they very properly condemn 
them as being extremely hurtful in 
the hot and bilious. Afterwards, 
on account probably of the ill con- 

ſequences 


ach 


Chap. 1. e 
ſequences ariſing from their indiſ- 


criminate uſe, theſe medicines fell 


into neglect, till the introduction 
of the Greek volumes into the 
weſtern parts of Europe, when they 
were tranſcribed by ſome of the 
earlier medical writers, and brought 
into ſome eſteem in Italy, Ger- 


many, Switzerland, &c. A form 


differing from the above only in 


the omiſſion of the rhapontic root, 


was ſome years ago brought thence, 
as a family receipt, by a perſon of 
high rank, who having experienced 
remarkable benefit from it in an 


hereditary gout, ordered it to be 
printed, and copies delivered to all 


who ſhould aſk for them. . (See the 
Medical Obſervations and Inqui- 
ries, publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſi- 
cians in London, vol. 1. p. 126.) 
The directions for uſing this me- 
dicine are to the following effect. 

„Take one dram of the powder 
« every morning faſting, in a cup 
© of any agreeable liquor, faſting 
% an hour and a half after it. 
Continue this for three months 
„ without interruption, then di- 
% miniſh the doſe to three quarters 
*« of a dram for three months 
longer, then to half a dram for 
« fix months more. After the firſt 
« year, it will be ſufficient to take 


* half a dram every other day. 
* As this medicine operates in- 


* ſenſibly, it will take perhaps 
two years before any great be- 
* nefit is received. In rheuma- 
“e tiſms that are only accidental, a 
few of the dram doſes may do: 
** but in habitual. rheumatiſms, 
and ſuch as are of long ſtanding, 
it muſt be taken as for the gout. 
** Theremedy requires patience, as 
it operates but ſlow in both 
* caſes,*? 


Dr. Clephane remarks (in the 
learned and judicious paper above 


referred to) that this medicine will 
Probably do good in many caſes, 


355% 
for in many caſes there is reaſon 
to believe it extremely proper; but 
that an indiſcriminate uſe of it will 
probably again do what a like 
abuſe formerly did, bring a good 
medicine into diſrepute. | 


Purvis CATHARTICUS SALINUS, 
| Saline cathartic powder, 
Take of Ez 
Vitriolated tartar, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each one dramg 
Sal prunel, or purified nitre, one 
' ſcruple, 
Make them into a powder « 


Tus is an uſeful cathartic in in- 
flammatory diſorders, and a viſcid 
impure ſtate of the juices, The 


; 22 here directed is intended 


for one doſe, which ſhould be ac- 
companied with plentiful dilution. 


PuLvis CARMINATIVUS. 
C.arminati ve powder. _ 
Take of ECB 8 
Aniſeed, 185 

Sweet fennel ſeed, each two 
1G 
Ginger, one ſcruple; 

Nutmegs, half a ſcruple ; 

Fine ſugar, half a dram. | 
Reduce them into a powder, for 

four doſes. | 


Tais powder is employed for 
expelling flatulencies, ariſing from 
indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to 
which hypochondriacal and hyſteri- 
cal perſons are ſubject. It is like- 
wiſe uſefully given in the gripes of 
young children, either mixed with _ 
their food or otherwiſe, - | 


PULvIis DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic powder, © 
Take of 

Sal prunel, ten grains; ' 

Salt of amber, four grains; 
Oil of turpentine, three drops; 
Fine ſugar, one ſeruple. 
f N Drop 


FP 7 
7 


—_ 

Drop the oil upon the ſugar, then 
20 the ſalts, and grind the whole 
together. 5 


Tr1s powder is a very efficaci- 
ous diuretic, and may be given to 
advantage in caſes where the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſuch forcing medicines is 


required. The ſalts ſomewhat abate 


the heating quality of the oil, and, 


at the ſame time, cool and relax the 


paſſages. 


PULVIS-ROBORANS. 


Strengthening powder. 
Take of | 
Extract of Peruvian bark, twelve 
grains; 
Salt of ſteel, two grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, one drop; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram. 
Having mixed the oil with the ſu- 
gar, add the other ingredients, 
and prind the whole well toge- 
ther, for two doſes. 


Tunis medicine has a much bet- 
ter title to the appellation of a 
ftrengthener, than thoſe uſually met 
with under that name in diſpenſa- 
tories. In lax habits, debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem, and the weak- 
neſſes peculiar to either ſex, it has 
generally good effects. 


PuLv1s ad STRUMAS» 
Powder againſt the king's evil. 
Take of Sai a 
© Burnt ſponge, one ſcruple ; 
Nitre, | 
Coralline, 
Fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple. 
Reduce'them into powder, 


Tunis powder is recommended 
in ſcrophulous diſorders and ob- 
ſtructions of the glands. It is ſup- 
poſed to open and deterge the mi- 
nute veſſels, and carry off the of- 
tending matter by urine, Dr. 
A 


Medicinal Compoſitions. Part IV. 


Mead informs us, in his Monite' 


medica, that he very frequently ex. 
perienced its good effects. He uſed 


to give the quantity above preſcrib. 


ed twice a day, with three or four 
glaſſes of the leſs compounded lime. 


water along with each doſe. If the 
patient were much emaciated, the 


lime-water was mixed with about 
an equal quantity of milk, | 


PuLVISs TEMPERANS. 


Take of 


Vitriolated tartar, | 
Purified nitre, each three drams; 


Cinnabar, finely" levigated, two | 


ſcruples. 
Make them into a ſubtile powder, 
N 
Tusk kinds of powders are in 
frequent uſe among foreign phy- 
ſicians in all diſorders accompanied 


with immoderate heat or exagita- | 


tion of the humours. They are 


called alſo, eſpecially when abſor- 


bents are joined, pulveres procipi- 
tantes, and anti/paſmodici, 
are given in doſes of only a few 
grains at a time, but repeated at 
ſhort intervals, 


PuLvis VERMIFUGUS» 
Vermifuge powatr. 
Take of . 


Tanſy flowers, | 
Worm: ſeed, each three drams; 
Salt of ſteel, one dram. 
Make them into a powder. 


Take of „ 
Tin reduced into fine powder, 
two drams ; , 
Ethiops mineral, half a dram; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple, 
Mix them well together. 


Take of 4. 
Choice rhubarb, three drams; 
Scammony, |. | 
Calomel, each one dram. 
Mix and make them into a Pee 
| Ab 


t 


They | 


er, 


ler. 
r 


Art theſe compoſitions are well 
calculated for the purpoſe expreſſed 


in the title. The firit is given in 


the hoſpitals, in doſes of half a 
dram twice a day; which quantity 
contains about four grains and a. 


half of the ſalt of ſteel. The ſe- 
cond is divided into three or four 


doſes ; one of which is taken every 
morning, and a cathartic on the 
day following. The third, which 
is a briſk purgative, is uſed, in the 
quantity of half a dram, after the 
others have been premiſed ; or it is 
taken once ar twice a week with. 
out their aſſiſtance. 


5 * 


7 
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CHAPTER H. 


T roches and lozenges. 


T*ROCHES and lozenges are 
| compoſed of powders made 
up with glutinous ſubſtances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried, 
'This form is principally uſed for 
the more commodious exhibition 
of certain medicines, by fitting 
them to diſſol ve ſlowly in the mouth, 
ſo as to paſs by degrees into the 
ſtomach. Hence theſe prepara- 
tions have generally a conſiderable 
proportion of ſugar, or other ma- 
terials grateful to the palate. Some 
powders have likewiſe been reduc- 
ed intotroches, with a view to their 
preſervation ; though poſſibly for 
no very good reaſons. Since the 
moiſtening, and afterwards drying 
them in the air, muſt in this light 
be of greater injury, than any ad- 
vantage accruing from this form 
can counterbalance. 


General rules for making troches. 


F J. 
The three firſt rules laid down for 


making powders, are alſo to be 


obſerved in the 
troches [Z.] 
1 ; 
If the maſs prove ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in makin 
up, the hands may be hs 
with any convenient ſweet or a- 
romatic oil; or ſprinkled with 
wder of ſtarch, or with that 
of liquorice [E.] 
© © 
In order to thoroughly dry the 


powders for 


1 


fſieve, in a ſhady, airy place, and 
frequently turn them [E.] 
| _ - 


"Troches are to be kept in glaſs 


&c. 


troches, put them on an inverted 


Part IV, 


IV. 


veſiels, or in earthen ones well | 
glazed [E.] 


TROCHISCI ALBI RHASIS, | 
ſeu SIEF ALBUM, 
The white troches, or dry collyrium 


of R 


Take of 
Ceruſſe, three ounces ; 
Sarcocolla, one ounce ; 
Gum tragacanth, three drams; 
Camphor, one dram ; | 
Roſe-water, as much as is ſuſh- 

cient. | 

Make them into troches according 

to art. 


Tux making of theſe ingredients 
into troches is an unneceſſary trou | 
ble; ſince, before they are uſed, 
they muſt be powdered again, for 
being mixed with roſe-water or 
other liquors, for the purpoſes of 
a cooling, antacrid, and moderate- 
ly aſtrictive collyrium, injection, 
The London college has 
therefore directed them to be kept 
in the form of powder (under the 
title of pulvis e ceruſſa compoſitu.) 
omitting the camphor, which is not 
found in the original of Razi. 


TROCHISCI BECHISI ALzBI. 
White pectoral troches. 


i Lond. 
Take of 
Double- re ſined 
and a half; 
Starch, an ounce and a half; 
Liquorice, ſix drams; 


U ugar, a pound 


Florence 


Chap. 2. 


Florence orris root, half an 
ounce. SE 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der, which is to be made up 
into troches with a proper quan- 
tity of mucilage of gum traga- 

canth, | | 


: Edinb. 

Take of 
White ſugar, one pound; 
Gum Arabic, four ounces ; 
Starch, one ounce ; 
Flowers of benzoine, half a dram. 

Reduce them to a fine powder, and 
make them into a maſs with roſe 


water, and form them into 
troches. 


Tussz compoſitions are very 


agreeable pectorals, and may be 
They are calcu- 


uſed at pleaſure. 
lated for ſoftening acrimonious hu- 
mours, and allaying the tickling 


in the throat, which provokes 
coughing. | 


TROCHISCI BECHICI 
. 
Black pectoral troches, 


Lond. 
Take of yy 


Extract of liquorice, 


Double-refined ſugar, each ten 


ounces z 
Gum tragacanth, half a pound. 
Drop upon theſe ingredients ſo 
much water as will make the 


maſs ſoft enough to be formed 
into troches, 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Extract of liquorice, - 


Gum Arabic, each four ounces ; 
White ſugar, eight ounces, 


Diſfolve them in boiling water, and 


ſtrain; afterwards evaporate the 
liquor with a gentle fire, to a 


proper conſiſtence to be made in- 
to troches. | 5 


Tusss compoſitions are deigned 
for the ſame purpoſes as the white 
pectoral troches before deſcribed. 


Havi and rubri; the former are 
coloured with ſaffron, the latter 


ing and ftraining of the extract of 
1:quorice and gum Arabic, as now 


ment; not only as they are b 


riſied from the heterogeneous mat- 
ters, of which both thoſe drugs 


Take of 


Tus troches are employed 


in their uſe. 
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In foreign pharmacopœias there 
are ſome other troches of this kind, 
under the titles of trochiſei becchict - 


with bole armenic. The diffolv- © 


ordered in the latter of theſe pre- 
ſcriptions, is aconſiderable improve 


thoſe means more uniformly mixed 
than they can well be by beating; 
but likewiſe as they are thereby pu- 


have commonly no ſmall admix- 
ture, 5 16:5 L400 


' TROCHISCI de MINIO. 
Red lead troches. © 
Edinb. 


Red lead, half an ounce; 

Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 

one ounce; 55 3 

Crumb of the fineſt bread, four 

5 Ounces. N 
Make them up with roſe - water in- 

to oblong troches. 


only for external purpoſes as eſcha- 
rotics. They are powerfully ſuch, 
and require a good deal of caution. 


TROCHISCI de MVRRHA. 


Troches of myrrh. 

Take of . 
Myrrh, one ounce and a half ; 
Lovage ſeed, 9 | 

Pennyroyal leaves, 
Ruſſia caſtor, eee 


Galbanum, each one once 
Eſſential oil of ſavin, half a 
„ 7; A 


dram ;. 1 
lixir 
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Elixir proprietatis, as much as 
is ſufficient. 
Let the gum be ſoftened with the 
elixir into a maſs of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey; then add the 
oil and powders, and make the 
whole into troches according to 
Art. 


Tuzkss troches are very well 
contrived, in regard to efficacy, 
and ſuperior to thoſe in moſt other 
pharmacopœias, under the ſame 
title. Madder and cummin feed, 
two of their former ingredients, 
which were objected to in- a former 
edition of this work, are now ex- 
punged; the one as being an un- 
neceſſary article; the other as be- 
ing an offenſive one, and not of 
fimilar intention with the reſt. In 
the place of this laſt, lovage feed 

is introduced; which is doubtleſs 
more agreeable to the intention of 
the medicine. Aſafetida is ſup- 
plied by an increaſe of the galba- 
num ; and the eſſential oil cf rue, 
by an increaſe of the oil of ſavin. 
There ſeems to be no occaſion for 
.making a medicine of this kind 1n- 
to troches, as it cannot be conve- 
niently taken in that form. The 
London college have therefore ex- 
changed their TRocnisc1 e myrrha 
for a Pul vis e myrrha compoſitus, 
which ſee. 


 TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
Troches of nitre. 
7 Lond. 

Take of | 
Nitre purified, four ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 

»Make them into troches, with mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth. 


Tris is a very agreeable form | 


for the exhibition of nitre: though, 
when the ſalt is thus taken with- 
out any liquid (if the quantity be 
conſiderable), it is apt to occaſion 


* 


\ 
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uneaſineſs about the ſtomach, which 
can only be prevented by large di. 
lution with aqueous liquors, 


| TROCHISCI e SCILLA. 
roches of . {quills, © 
i 
Take of | | 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; 
Wheat flower, four ounces. 
Beat them together, and form the 
maſs into troches, which are to 
be dried with a gentle heat. 


Tu is preparation is uſed only as 
an ingredient in the theriaca, The 


| deſign of baking the ſquills is, to 


abate their acrimony; and making 
it afterwards into troches ſeems the 
moſt convenient way of drying it. 
Common wheat flower is as fit for 


this purpoſe as any, though that of 
the white vetch has been generally 


directed. 


TROCHISCI e SULPHURE. 
Troches of ſulphur. | 
» 14x 3 da0mds 


JJ 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, two 
ounces z | | | 
Double-refined ſagar, four oun- 


Ces. 


* 
* 


Beat them together, and adding 


ſome mucilage of quince ſeeds, 
form them into troches. 


TROCHISCI DIASULPHURIS, 


& Treches of ſulphur. 
Eainb. 


Take of 


Flowers of ſulphur, two ounces; 
Of benzoine, one ſcruple; 
Factitious cinnabar, half a dram; 
White ſugar, four ounces. 
Mix them well together, and form 
them into troches with mucilage 
of gum traga cant. 


Tuxse compoſitions are to be 
conſidered only as agreeable * 


nn EIN © 
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for the exhibition of ſulphur, no 
alteration or addition being here 
made to its virtue; unleſs that, by 
the flowers of benzoine in the ſe- 
cond preſcription, the medicine is 
ſuppoſed to be rendered more effi- 
cacious as a pectoral. 


TROCHISCY e TERRA 
JAPONICA. 
Troches of Fapan earth. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Japan earth, . 
Gum Arabic, each two ounces ; 
Sugar of roſes, ſixteen ounces. 


in ſome water, make them into 
troches. | 
Edinb. 
Take of 
japan earth, two ounces; 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce; 
White ſugar, one pound; 
Roſe-water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Make them into troches. 


A preparation of this kind, with 


the addition of ambergris and 


muſk, which are here more, pru- 
cently omitted, has long been in 
ſome eſteem as a mild reſtringent, 
Kc. under the title of CATECHU. 
Medicines of this claſs in general 
are excellently fitted for the form 
of troches; for, when ſlowly and 
gradually received into the ſtomach, 
as this form occaſions them to be, 
they produce much better effects, 
than if an equal quantity were 
taken at once. The troches of Ja- 
pan earth are ſufficiently palatable, 
and of conſiderable ſervice in. ſome 
Kinds of coughs, thin acrid defiux- 
ns, diarrhœas, &c. 


TABELLA CARDIALGICA. 
—"——_ lozenges. 


on. 


Take of | 
Chalk prepared, four ounces ; 


 Troches and Lozenges. 


Beat them together, and, dropping | 


Crabs- ch prepared, two oun- 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 


half an ounce ; 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple; 5 
Double - refined ſugar, three 
Ounces. | 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow= 
der, and make them into troches 
with water. Rs 


TROCHISCI CARDIALGICT 


| dinb. | 
Take of | 
Oyſterſhells prepared, 
White chalk powdered, each 
two ounces 3 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce ; 
Nutmegs, half a dram; 
White fugar, fix ounces ; 
Common water, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Make chem into troches according 
to art. TO oy 


— 


TzkESsE compoſitions are calcu- 
lated againſt that uneaſy ſenſation 
at the ſtomach, improperly called 
the heartburn; in which they of- 
ten give immediate relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutralizing the acid 
juices that occaſion this diſorder. 
The abſorbent powders here made 


uſe of, are of the moſt powerful 


kind, though there does not feem 
to be any occaſion for uſing? more 
than one of them. Some have pre- 
ſcribed the following formula, 


TABELLE ANTACIDb E. 


| Antacid lozenges, © 
Take of LOS 5 
Prepared white chalk, four 
drams ; n 


Candied ginger, three drams; 
Cinnamon, one dram; | 
Fine ſugar, diffolved in water, 
as much as is ſufficient to re- 
duce the whole into a due con 
ſiſtence for being formed into 
lozenges. | + BF3 


Oo 


He A | 
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Hers it may be obſerved, that 
all theſe compoſitions, though very 
effeQual for the intention, are ac- 
companied with an inconvenience, 
which 1s frequently complained- of 
in their uſe ; their binding the 
belly. The uſe of the chalk, oyſ- 
terſhells, and crabs-claws, is to ab- 
ſorb acidities; and both theſe and 
the other common abſorbents, unit- 
ed with acids, compoſe aſtringent 
concretes. The following compo- 
ſition is free from this inconve- 
nience. | + 


TaBELLE ANTACIDE LAx- 
75 Ax TES. 
Laxative antacid lozenges. 
Take of 
Magneſia alba, fix ounces; 
Double- refined ſugar, three oun- 
ces 3 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together, and form 
them into troches with mucilage 
of gum tragacanth. 


SACCHARUM ROS ACEUM. 
Sugar of Roſes. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 


heels, and haſtily dried, one 
ounce; | 
Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then mix, and moiſten them 
with water, that they may be 
formed into troches, which are 
to be dried by a gentle heat. 


In the Edinburgh pharmacopcœ- 
ia, this preparation is directed as 
follows. 


TABELLE ROSACE⁊. 


Roſe tablets, 
| Edinb, 
'Take of 
Conſerve of red roſes, four oun- 
ces; 
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White ſugar, in powder, one 


pound. g 
If any moiſture be required, take of 
ſyrup of dry roſes a ſufficient 


quantity for forming them into 
troches, which are to be dried 


with a gentle heat. 


Tus ſugar of roſes was formerly 
made, by boiling a pound of fine 


ſugar with four ounces of the juice 


of red roſes, over a gentle fire, till 


the juice was almoſt all evaporated; | 
then throwing in an ounce of dry | 
red roſes reduced to a very fine | 
powder ; .after which the matter | 
was poured out upon a marble, and | 
formed into lozenges. 
methods above directed, are more 
ſimple and commodious; though, 
if any virtue be expected from the 
roſes, the medicine is not at all im- 


proved by the alteration. As the 


conſerve contains only one-fourth } 
of its weight of roſes, in a freſh | 
ſtate, it is obvious that the quanti- 
ty of freſh roſes in the ſecond pre- | 
ſcription 1s leſs than that of the dry } 


ones in the firſt. 


Theſe preparations are chiefly | 
valued for their agreeableneſs to | 


the eye and palate. Some like- 
wiſe eſteem them, medicinally, as 


light reſtringents; and look upon 


them, not undeſervedly, as an ex- 
cellent addition to milk in phthiſi- 
cal and hectic caſes, Some have. 
been accuſtomed to add a portion 
of acid in making theſe prepara- 


tions, which improves the colour, | 
but renders them unfit to be taken 


with milk. 


TABELLA ANTHELMINTICZEe 
Anthelmintic ſugar-cakes. 


Take of „5 


Powdered tin, half a dram ; 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce ; 


Roſe-water, a ſufficient quantity | 


to make them into a maſs for 
tablets, 


Take 


The two | 


d 1 


mz; c 9 — 


atity 


for 


Take 


Chap. 2. 


Tab 80 
Scammony, | | 
Mercurius dulcis, each four 


rains; 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Roſe water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into tablets. 


Txsk compoſitions are calcu- 
lated for children, who are not 


eaſily prevailed on to take anthel- 


mintic medicines in leſs agreeable 
forms. If the firſt be made uſe of, 


it muſt be repeated three or four 


mornings ſucceſſively, after which 


a purge is to be taken: the ſecond, 


if it require repetition, is to be 
given only every other morning. 
The proportions of the ingredients 
are to be varied, according to the 
age and ſtrength of the patient. 


TROCHISCI NERvINI. 
Nerve troches. 
Take of Os 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
ſixty drops ; 
Oil of cinnamon, 
Oil of roſemary, each four 
drops; | 
Florence orris root, two drams; 
Fine ſugar, one ounce ; 


Mucilage of gum tragacanth, as 


much as will reduce them into 

a maſs, which is to be formed 
into troches of about half a 
ſcruple each. 


Ox E or two of theſe troches, 
taken occafionally, and ſuffered to 
diſſolve in the mouth, prove ſer- 
viceable to thoſe who are ſubje& 
to paralytic and other nervous diſ- 
orders. Warm aromatic medicines 
given in this form and manner, are 
luppoſed, from their ſlow diſſolution 
in the mouth, to affect the nervous 
ſyſtem more immediately than if 
received at once into the ſtomach. 


Morsurti PURGANTES. 
Purging tablets, 


Tyocbes and Lozenges. 
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Take of 


Cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce; 
Scammony, three drams ; | 
Oil of cinnamon, four drops; 


Double - refined ſugar, eight 


ounces. | 
Make them up, with roſe-water, 
into troches, weighing each about 


a dram. 


Tars is a ſufficiently elegant 
form for purgative troches. Each 
of the morſuli contains two grains 
and a half of ſcammony. | 


MorsuL1 de RHABARBARO.. 
= . Rhubarb troches. © 8 
Take of | „ 
Cream of tartar, 5 
Rhubarb, each two drams; : 
Freſh lemon peel, half a dram; 


Pine ſagar, four ounces, 
Make them into troches with roſe- 


water. 
Two drams of theſe troches con- 
tain about ſeven grains of rhubarb, 
and as much of cream of tartar. 
Both this and the preceding com- 
poſition are among the officinals - 
of the Brandenburgh pharmaco- 
pw. | =: - | 


\ 


MorsuULI RESTAURANTES 
KuxckzIII. 
Kunchel's antimonial tablets. 
Take of | 
The beſt Hungarian antimony, 
levigated into an impalpable 
powder, three drams and a 
half ; 5 
Sweet almonds peeled, 
Freſh. pine nuts, each half an 
- ounce ; t 
Cinnamon, one dram ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
half a dram ; 
Doubles refined ſugar, four ounces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar in equal quanti- 
ties of cinnamon - water and roſe - 
O O0 2 water; 
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water; then mix therewith the 
other ingredients, and form the 

whole into tablets weighing one 
dram each. 


Task tablets were brought in- 
to eſteem by Kunckel, at a time 
when the internal uſe of crude an- 
timony was almoſt univerſally rec- 
koned poiſonous. He had recourſe 


to them as a deſperate medicine, in 


violent pains and contractions of the 
arms, after all the common methods 
of cure had been uſed without any 
relief; and being happily, in a 
ſhort time, perfectly freed from his 
complaints, he made trial of them 
in ſeveral other caſes, with remark- 
able ſucceſs. He ſeems to have 
begun with doſes of four or five 


grains (that is one of the tablets 


before preſcribed) which were re- 
peated thrice a day, and gradually 
zicreaſed to a dram or more of the 
antimony every day. 


TRrOCHISCI SIALAGOGT. 
2 Sialagoguè troches. 
Pate c 


Pellitory of Spain, half an ounce; 
Maſtich, two drams; 
Oil of cloves and marjoram, 
each one dram ; 
Yellow wax, a ſufficient quantity 
rity. 
Make them into troches or pel- 
- lets. 


Medicinal Compeſitions. 
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ONE of theſe troches is to be oc- 


caſionally held in the mouth, and 


chewed, to promote a diſcharge of 
ſaliva ; which they effect by warm- 
ing and flimulating, the . 
glands. 


TROCHISCI STOMACHICI. 
Stomachic trocbes. 
Take of 


Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one dram; 
Oil of cinnamon, 
Oil of mint, each ten drops; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 
Make them into troches, with mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth, 


TrarsE troches are of ſervice 
for warming and ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, expelling flatulencies, and 
promoting digeſtion. For theſe 
purpoſes they are as effectual as any 
thing that can well be contrived 1 in 
this form. | 


'TROCHISCI SUAVEOLENTES. 
Seweet-ſmelling troches. 


Take of 


Strained ſtorax, one ſcruple ; 
Ambergris, fifteen grains; 
Muſk, ſeven grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, fix drops; 
Fine ſugar, one Ounce. 

Make them into ſmall troches with 
mucilage of gum Arabic, 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Pills. 


O this form are peculiarly 
adapted thoſe drugs which 
operate in a ſmall doſe ; and whoſe 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 
the palate. | 
Pills diſſolve the moſt difficultly 
in the ſtomach, and produce the 
moſt gradual and laſting effects, of 
all the internal forms. 'This 1s 1n 
ſome caſes of great advantage ; in 
others it is a quality not at all 


— .. 
defirable, and ſometimes may even 


be of dangerous conſequence; par- 
ticularly with regard to emetics, 


which, if they paſs the ſtomach un- 


diſſolved, and afterwards exert 
themſelves in the inteſtines, ope- 
rate there as violent cathartics. 
Hence emetics are, among us, 
ſcarce ever given in pills. 
hence to the refinous and difficult- 
ly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous 


ones ought to be added, in order to 


promote their ſolution. | 
Gummy reſins and inſpiſſated 
juices, are ſometimes ſoft enough 
to be made into pills, without 
addition. Where any moiſture is 


requiſite, ſpirit of wine is more 


proper than ſyrups or conſerves, 
as it unites more readily with 
them, and does not fenfibly in- 
creaſe their bulk. Light, dry 
powders require ſyrup, or muci- 
lages : and the more ponderous, 


as the mercurial and other metallic - 


preparations, thick honey, con- 
ſerve, or extracts. 

Light powders require about 
half their weight of ſyrup; and of 
honey, about three-fourths their 
weight ; to reduce them into a due 


rr 


conſiſtence for forming pills. Half 
a dram of the maſs will make five 
or fix pills of a moderate ſize. 


General rules for making pills from 


the Edinburgh pharmacapeia. 


5 I. | 

The three firſt rules, formerly 
laid down for making powders, 
are here alſo to be carefully ob- 


ſerved. 


II. | 
Gums and inſpiſſated juices, are 
to be firſt ſoftened with the li- 
quid preſcribed : then add the 
powders, and continue beating 
them altogether till they are 
perfectly mixed. 


III. | 


The maſſes for pills are beſt kept 


in bladders, which. ſhould be 
moiſtened, now and then, with 
ſome of the ſame kind of liquid 
with which the maſs was made 
up, or with ſome proper aromatic 
oil. 

PILULA AROMATIC A. 

Aromatic pills, 


Lond. 
Take of Ba 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; 
| Gum guaiacum, one ounce z 
Aromatic ſpecies, . _ 
Balſam of Peru, each half an 
ounce. 1 
Reduce the aloes and gum guaia- 
cum ſeparately into powder, 
then mix them with the reſt, 
and make the whole into a maſs 
O 03 with 
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with a ſufficient quantity of ſy- 
rup of orange peel. | 


" IT is ſomewhat difficult to unite 
theſe ingredients into a maſs fit for 
making pills. The beſt way is, to 
firſt rub the aromatic ſpecies with 
the balſam, then to add the pow- 
dered aloes, and afterwards the 
guaiacum. When theſe are well 
mixed together, drop in the ſyrup 
by little and little at a time. Theſe 
Pills are contrived to ſupply the 
Place of the PiLUuLEz DIAMBRE 
of our former pharmacopœia. They 
are far more elegant as well as ſim- 
ple, truly uniform in their ingredi- 
ents, and excellently adapted to the 


Purpoſes they ſeem deſigned for. 


Taken in ſmall doſes, as half a 
ſcruple, or little more, and occaſio- 
nally repeated, they warm the ſto- 
mach, and by degrees the whole 
habit, promote perſpiration, and all 
the natural ſecretions. If the doſe 
be conſiderable, they operate gently 
by ſtool : and, if continued for ſome 
time in ſmaller doſes, they prove at 
length purgative, or introduce a ſa- 
lutary looſeneſs. | ; 


PILULA ALOETICÆE. 
Alvetic pills. 
| Edinb. 

Take of | | 
Socotorine aloes in powder, 

_ - Hard extract of gentian, each 
two ounces, | 

Make them into a maſs with fim- 
ple ſyrup. 


THis compoſition has been in 
uſe for ſome time in the Edinburgh 
infirmary, as a deobſtruent in ca- 
chectic indiſpoſitions; and thence it 
is received into the pharmacopceia 
of the college. A ſcruple or half a 
dram of the maſs is directed to be 
made into pills of a moderate ſize 


_ . for one doſe, 
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' PILULA deJALAPPA, _ 

Jalap pills, 
Edinb. _ 

Take of „ 
Extract of jalap, two ounces; | 
Aromatic ſpecies, half an ounce; | 
Simple ſyrup, enough to make | 

_ |. them inte a maſs... + 5: 


"Tn1s compoſition alſo is now | 
received into the pharmacopaia, 
One of the ſame kind, with pow. | 
dered jalap in ſubſtance inſtead of 
the extract, 1s uſed in ſome of our 
hoſpitals, as a cheap and effectual 
def as 


PiLuLE E SCAMMONIO CUM 


on. | 
Pills of ſjcammony with aloes. 
Take of 


Socotorine aloes, one dram ; 


Aromatic ſpecies, half a dram ; 


Scammony, one ſcruple; | 

Soft extract of liquorice, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce them 
into a maſs of a due conſiſt- 
ence for being formed into 
pills. 8 


Tris warm purgative 1s re- 
commended for removing the cru- 
dities, &c. after a ſurfeit or de- 
bauch, and for preventing arthritic 
and other complaints incident to 
thoſe who live high. The quantity 
above deſcribed may be made into 
thirty pills, of which five or ſix are 
to be taken for a doſe. | 


PILULZ e COLOCYNTHIDE 
SIMPLICIORES. _ 
The more ſimple colocynth pills. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Pith of colocynth, 
Scammony, each two ounces 5 
Oil of cloves, two drams. _ | 
Pulverize the coloquintida and 
ſcammony by themſelves, 2 


Chap. 3. 


mix in the oil, and make the 
whole into a maſs with ſyrup of 
buckthorn. : | 


Tas operator ſhould be careful, 
in pulverizing the colocynth, to 
avoid the finer particles that fly off 
from it; which, though they do 
not conſiderably affe& the mouth 


or fauces, have ſometimes been ob- 


ſerved to occaſion violent purging. 
The drug ſhould firſt be well dried, 
cut with a ſheers into ſmall pieces, 
and freed from the ſeeds. Then 
rub it in an oiled mortar, adding a 
few drops of ſweet oil occaſionally 


during the trituration : afterwards 
mix this powder with the powder- 


ed ſcammony, and the eſſential oil 
preſcribed, and make the mixture 
into a maſs, as before directed. 
The compoſition 1s apt to grow 
{tiff and dry in keeping, and there- 
fore ought to be made pretty ſoft 
at firſt. The pills ſhould be formed 
as they are wanted; for when long 
kept, they become ſo hard, as to. 
have ſometimes paſſed through the 
inteſtines undiſſolved. | 

Theſe pills (formerly called Pi- 


LULZ'DE DUOBUS, or pills of too 


ingredients) are very ſtrong cathar- 
tics, and ought not to be ventured 
upon in caſes where leſs violent me- 
dicines will take effect. They have 
been often made uſe of in large 
doſes, along with large doſes alſo 
of mercurials, in venereal com- 
plaints, both in recent gonorrhœas, 
and in the ſwellings and inflamma- 
tions which ſometimes follow from 
the ſuppreſſion of the diſcharge ; 
but in both theſe caſes they are ap- 
parent.y 1mproper, as they general- 
ly injure the conſtitution, and as 
the latter complaint is for the moſt 
part aggravated by them. The eſ- 
ſential oil, which is added as a cor- 
rector to the purgative ingredients, 
does not contribute ſo much, as is 


commonly ſuppoſed, to abate the 


GO: 
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roughneſs of their operation. The 
doſe of theſe pills is from fifteen 
grains to half a dram; ſome have 
1mprudently gone as far as two 
ſcruples. Half a dram contains 


ten grains of coloquintida, and as 
much ſcammony. | 


PILUL BS QOCCIA. 
The pills called cochiæ. | 


| | Eainb. 
Take of 8 
Coloquintida, 
Scammony,  ** = 
Socotorine aloes, each one ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams; 
Oil of cloves, one dram; 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity. 1 
Beat them into a maſs. + 


T r1s compoſition, like the fore- 
going, is ſtrongly cathartic z not 
leſs effectual, though ſomewhat leſs 
irritating, Half a dram contains 
above fix grains and a half of co- 
loquintida, the ſame quantity of 
ſcammony, and the ſame of aloes, 


PILULZ ex COLOCYNTHIDE 


cum ALOE. 
Colocynth pills with aloes. 
: Lond. 
Take of 


Socotorine aloes, 7 
Scammony, each two ounces; 
Pith of colocynth, one ounce; © 

Oil of cloves, two drams. 

Let the dry ſpecies be ſeparately 
reduced into powder; then mix 
in the oil, and make the whole 

into a maſs with ſyrup of buck- 
thorn. | IG 


By the diminution of coloquin- 
tida in this preſcription, the ingre- 
dients are reduced to the propor- 
tions wherein they are ſet down in 
the original of Galen; and what 
is of greater conſequence, the me- 
dicine becomes leſs ungrateful to 

S the 
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* 


Half a dram of the 


coloquintida, eight of aloes, and 


eight of ſcammony. 


PILULA ECPHRAC TIC. 
Deobſiruent pills. 
Lond. 
Take of the 
Aromatic pills, three ounces; 
Rhubarb, 
Extract of gentian, 
Salt of ſteel, each one ounce; 
Salt of wormwood, half an ounce. 
Beat them together into a mals, 
with ſolutive {ſyrup of roſes. 


Ir is diflicult to bring this maſs 


into the due conſiſtence, the two 
ſalts acting upon one another, ſo 


as to make it ſwell and crumble. 


Notwithſtanding the alkaline ſalt 


| Take of 


employed, the pill does not prove 
at all alkaline ; for the acid of the 
ſalt of ſteel e 4 its metal, and 
unites with the alkali, into a vitri- 
olated tartar ; whence ſome have 
propoſed uſing, inſtead of the two 


| Medicingt Compoſt FHjons. 


the ſtomach, and leſs virulent in 
its operation. 
- maſs contains nearly four grains of 


ö 


ſalts here directed, an ounce of vi- 


triolated tartar already made, and 
half an ounce of any of the calces 


of iron. This they obſerve pre- 
vents the inconveniency above men- 

tioned, without making any appa- 

rent alteration in the quality of the 
medicine. 


PILULEZ ECPHRACTICA 
CE ICHALYBEATE.. - 
Chalybeate ecphractic pills. 


ond. 


The maſs of common pills, called 
Rufus's pills, deſcribed hereaf- 
ter, one ounce and a half; 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Refin of guaiacum, each half an 
ounce ; 
Salt of ſteel, five Crams ; 


Syrup of orange-peel, as much as 


Part IV. 
is ſufficient to reduce the whole 
into a maſs, 


Tus ſalt of ſteel, which is one 
of the moſt active preparations of 
that metal, remains here undecom- 
pounded. Both theſe and the fore. 
going pills are very well calculated 
for anſwering the intention expreſſ- 
ed in the title. A dram of the maſs 


may be made into twelve pills, and | 


two or three of theſe taken every 
night, or oftener, in chlorotic, or 
other caſes, where warm, aperient, 
or deobſtruent . medicines are pro- 
per. | 


PILULZ ECPHRACTICE 
PURGANTES. 


Pu, ging 1 pills. 
Ediub. 
TT 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Scammony, each one ounce z 
Gum ammoniacum, 


Reſin of guaiacum, each half an 


ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two 1 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
one dram. 
Beat them into a maſs, with a ſuf. 


ficient quantity of n of | 


buckthorn. 


Tris compoſition may be given, 
from eight or ten grains to a ſcru- 
ple or half a dram, according as it 


is intended to keep the belly open 


or to purge. Halt a dram of the 


maſs contains about fx grains of | 
each of the capital purgative ingre- 


dients ; aloes, ſcammony, and ex- 


tract of helle bore. 


PILULZ FETIDE. 

Fetid pills. 
| Edinb. 
Take of | 
Aſafetida, ; N {LEED 
Ruſſian 


S „2 66 — 2982 85 
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Ruſſian caſtor, each one dram | 
and a half; 
Camphor, balf a dram; 


Oil of harthorn, twenty-four 


drops. 

Beat the camphor with the aſaferi- 
da, then add the caſtor and oil 
of hartſhorn, and make the whole 
into a maſs. 


PILULA GUMMOSÆ. 
Gum pills. 
1 Lond, 
Take of 
Galbanum, 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, 
Sagapenum, each one ounce 3 
Aſafetida, half an ounce. 
Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaffron. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Aſafetida, 
Galbanum, 
Myrrh, each one ounce; 
O1l of amber, rectified, one dram. 
Make them into a maſs wich ſimple 


ſyrup. 


Art theſe pin. are defigned for 


anithyfterics and emmenagogues, - 


and very well calculated for anſwer- 
ing thoſe intentions : 
taken every night or oftener. The 
pœias were conſiderably purgative. 
The purgative ingredicnts are now 
omitted, as the phyfician may eaſi- 
ly, in extemporaneous preſcription, 
compound theie pills with cathar- 
tic medicines, in. ſuch proportions 
as parti-ular cales ſhall require. 

The tollowipg compolitions are 
calculated for ne ſame intentions 


as the foregoing deobitruent, fetid, 
and gum pills. 


Take of IT 
Aſafetida, 


Hille. N 


half a ſcru- 
ple, a ſcruple, or more, may be 


fetid pills of our former pharmaco- 


- mind ; which, however, ſoon 80 off, 
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| Myrrh, each two ounces; 
Oil of amber, one dram and 4 
„ halts 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſafficient quan= 
tity. 
Mix and make them [Into a. maſs, 
according to art. | 


— 


Take of 2. 


Aſafetida, one dram; 

Martial flowers, half a dram 3 
Oil of amber, eight drops 
Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient 


| quantity to reduce them into a 
maſs, 


Take of 3. 

Aſafetida, 

Gum ammoniacum, 8 

Myrrh, 5 

Aloes, 

Ruſt of ſteel prepared, 

Extract of gentian, each one 
ſcruple; | 

Syrup of ginger, as much as will 
make the other ingredients i in- 
to a maſs. 


Take of * 
Galbanum, one dram-3 . : 
Salt of ſteel, half a dram ; 3 
Aſafetida, 

Aromatic ſpecies, each one tra- | 
ple; 

Tincture of myrrh, as much as 
will make them into a maſs. 


In hyſterical diſorders, after 
bleeding and purging, where a ſan- 


guine and plethoric habit indicates, 


theſe evacuations, chalybeate me- 
dicines are in general the moſt to be. 
relied upon; eſpecially when joiĩn- 
ed, as in theſe compoſitions, with 
bitters and deobſtruent gums. At 
firſt taking, they are apt to increaſe 
the complaints (as the experienced 
Sydenham obſerves), and occaſion 
great' diforders both of body and 


or 


| 4 


„ 
or may be relieved by a proper doſe 
of opium given at bed-time. A 
dram of either of the maſſes is to be 
made into twelve pills, one or two 
of which may be taken for a doſe, 
twice or thrice a day. 


" PILULZ MERCURIALES, 
Mercurial pills. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Qvickſilver, 

Honey, of each one ounce; 
Crumb of bread, two ounces. 
Rub the quickſilver with the honey 
in a glaſs mortar, till the mercu- 
rial globules ceaſe to appear, ad- 
ding a little ſimple ſyrup occa- 
ſionally; afterward put to it the 
crumb of bread, and with a little 
water beat it into a maſs, and 
form it immediately into four 

hundred and eighty pills. 


Lond. 
Take of 
. Quickſilver, five drams ; 
Straſburgh turpentine, twodrams; 
Cathartic extract, four ſcruples ; 
Rhubarb, powdered, one dram. 
Grind the quickſilver with the tur- 
pentine, until they are perfectly 
Incorporated ; then let the other 
ingredients be beaten up with 
this mixture into a maſs. If the 
| turpentine happen to be too 


thick, ſoften it with a little oi 


olive. h 


PILULAZ MERCURIALES 
LAXANTES. : 
Laxative mercurial pills. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Pure quickſilver, one ounce; | 
Reſin of guaiacum, | 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Powdered rhubarb, each half an 
ounce; | 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient quan 
tity, 


— 
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Part IV. 
Grind the quickſilver with the 
reſin of guaiacum, until they are 
perfectly incorporated; then add | 
the other ingredients, and beat | 
the whole into a maſs according | 
to art. „ 


Taz three foregoing compoſi. 


tions are uſeful mercurial pills; 
the firſt as an alterative, the other | 
two as purgative mercurials. They | 


are all, however, liable to an in- 
convenience; uncertainty in regard | 
to their ſtrength. For the mercury 
is but looſely united with the other 
ingredients, and very apt to ſepa. | 
rate and run together in its original | 
form, in which ſtate it never exerts i 
its proper virtue. Though it ap. | 
pears perfectly extinguiſhed by the 
matters it is ground with at firſt, | 
part of it is apt to be ſpued out on 
beating up the mixture with the | 
other ingredients into a mals, 


'PILULA de GAMBOGIA, 
Gamboge pills, 


 Eainb, 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore 
Gamboge, 8 
Mercurius dulcis, each two | 
drams; | 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, | 
half a dram; ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient | 
quantity, | 
Beat them into a maſs. 


Tus is a ſtrong mercurial pur- | 
gative, in which the mercurial pre- 
paration is not liable to the uncer- 
tainty with which the crude quick- 
ſilver is accompanied in the forego- | 
ing compoſitions. The doſe is from | 
ten or fifteen grains to half a dram | 
This laſt quantity contains of aloes, | 


extract of hellebore, gamboge, and 


mercurlus 


two 3 
ies, 


jent 


pur- 


pre- 
cer- 


ick- 


ego- 

from 
ram. 
loes, 


and 


urius 
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mercurius dulcis, about five grains 
each. | . 


PILULE ATHIOPICE.. 
Ethiopic pills. 
Edinb. 
Take of 1 . 
Quickſilver, ſix drams ; 
Honey, half an ounce ; 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 


Gum guaiacum powdered, of 
each half an ounce. 


Rub the quickſilver with the honey in 


a glaſs mortar, till the mercurial 
globules ceaſe to appear; after- 
wards add the ſulphur of anti- 

mony and guaiacum, and make 
it into a maſs with the mucilage 
of gum Arabic. 


Taest pills are much more ef- 
hcacious than thoſe of a former 
edition; the ethiops mineral, there 
ordered, being exchanged for a 
more active compoſition. In their 
preſent form, they reſemble Dr. 
Plummer's pills, deſcribed in the 
Edinburgh eſſays, to which they are 
preferable in one reſpect, that they 
are leſs apt to run off by ſtool, 
They are an uſeful alterative 
both in cutaneous and venereal diſ- 
orders. One fourth part of the 
quantity above preſcribed may be 
made into ſixty pills; of which, 
from one to four may be taken every 
night and morning, the patient 
keeping moderately warm during 
the whole time that this courſe is 
continued, 


mulz of mercurial pills, which may 
be occaſionally had recourſe to, and 
of which the greater part has been 
kept as ſecrets in particular hands, 


Take of | 
Crude quickfilver, 
Hard extract of guaiacum, each 
one dram and a half; 


Pill. 


Take of 2. 


I ſhall here inſert ſome other for- ; 


_ 


3 _ 
Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, twenty 
drops 1 
Venice turpentine, a ſufficient 

uantity. ws 


Grind the quickſilver with the 


turpentine, till they are perfect- 
ly incorporated. Then add the 
other ingedients, and reduce the 
whole into an uniform maſs; 
which is to be made into forty 


pills. Two, three, or more f 


theſe, may be taken for a doſe. 


CY 


Mercurius dulcis, | 

Prepared chalk, each one ſcruple; 

Mucilage of gum Arabic, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, 


Make them into twelve pills, of 


which the doſe is from one to 
three. 


Take of 


Miercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Softer extract of guaiacum, one 
dram; ; 
Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, ten 
drops. 
Mix, and make them into a maſs, 
for twenty pills; the doſe of 
which is from one to ſix. 


Take of 4. 

Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 

Camphor, half a dram;z . 

Soft extract of guaiacum, as 
much as is ſufficient to make 
them into a maſs, which is to 
be formed into twenty pills: 
the doſe is from one to fix. 


Take of 5 5 

Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple ; 

Venice turpentine, as much as 
will reduce it into a maſs of a 


proper conſiſtence; which is 


to be formed into five pills, for 
as many doſes. | 


Take of” - -*' Ge 2 £ 
Calcined mercury, commonly 
called præcipitate per ſe, - 
3 | Thebaic 


* 


22 2 


Thebaic extract, each two grains; 

Balſam of Peru, as much as will 
make them into a maſs; which 
is to be formed into two pills, 
for two doſes. 


Take of 7. 
Turbith mineral, two ſcruples ; 
Thebaic extract, one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, as 
much as 1s ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs, which 1s to 
be formed into twenty pills, 
for as many doſes. | 


The mercurius corallinus may be 


made into pills in the ſame 
manner, and taken in the ſame 


doſe. | 
Take of 8. 


Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ed, one dram ; 
Conſerve of orange - peel, as 
much as will reduce them into 
a maſs. 
'This is to be formed into ten pills, 
The doſe is from one to three. 


Take of 9. 


Mercurius dulcis, 


Precipitated ſulphur of antimo- 


ny, each five grains; 

Socotorine aloes, fifteen grains; 

Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to reduce them into a 


maſs ;3 which is to be made 


Into five pills, for as many 
doſes. 


' 

Tk method of managing theſe 
mercurial medicines, as alteratives, 
is, to give ſmall doſes every morn- 
ing and evening; and rather pro- 
long the time of continuing their 
uſe, than increaſe the doſe. The 


patient ought to keep warm, and 
drink of warm diaphoretic liquors ; 
as infuſion of ſaſſafras, decoction of 
the woods, the ſimple or compound 
lime water, &c. 
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PILULA PACIFICA. - 
The pacific pills, commonly called 

Mathews's pills. 


Take of | 
Gum ammoniacum, three oun. 


* 
, 


ces; h 
Ruf an caſtor, two ounces ; 
Englith ſaffron, 

Opium, each one ounce z 
Common ſyrup, as much as iz 
ſufficient. 


Mix, and make them into a maſs, | 


according to art. 


THrese pills are contrived by a 
chemical empiric, Starkey, and | 
communicated by bim to Mathews, 
under whoſe name they were once 
greatly celebrated. The form here 
given differs from the original in 
omitting a ſmall portion of black 
hellebore, an ingredient of no great 
ſervice; for though this article, as the 
London committee obſerves, might 
perhaps promote a ſtool the day af. 
ter the medicine is taken, that ad- 
vantage, in caſes which require it, 
may with greater certainty be ob- 
tained by more obvious means. 

Soap of tartar, as it is called, an- 
other ingredient in the original, on 
which the contriver of the compo- 
ſition laid no ſmall ſtreſs, and which 
the Edinburgh college retained in 
former editions, is here, without 
any injury to the medicine, ex- 
changed for an equal quantity off 
ammoniacum. Nor indeed are any 
of the ingredients of much conſe- 
quence, except the opium; their 
quantity being too inconſiderable 
to anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. Eight 
grains of the compoſition contain 
nearly one of opium. | 


PILULZA SAPONACEZ#. 
Saponaceous pills. 

ä . 

Ii 


Almond ſoap, four ounces; 


Strained} 


pills, 
lucir 
fect 
tonte 


ikths 


Chap. 3. ; 
Strained opium, half an onnce ; 
Eſſence of lemons, one dram. 


coften the opium with a little wine, 


and then beat it with the reſt, 
until they are perfectly mixed. 


Ta1s pill is introduced in the 
room of Mathews's. The ſoap pro- 
motes the ſolution of the opium in 


to act the more quickly; which is 


The eſſence of lemons gives an 
zreeable flavour, makes the medi- 


prevents a nauſea, which it would 
otherwiſe be apt to occaſion. Ten 
grains of the pill contain nearly 
dne grain of opium. 


in 

7 PILULZ e STYRACE. 

be! Storaæ pills. 

ht Tond. 

if. I T:ke of 8 

d-  Strained ſtorax, two ounces; 

it, WW Saffron, one ounce; 

bb. i Strained opium, five drams. 
bat them W till perfectly 

an- WY united, 

on 

po- Tas are contrived for diſ- 

uch bring more flowly in the ſtomach 

inan the ſaponaceous or Mathews's 

out nls, and conſequently for pro- 

ex- icing more gradual and laſting 

off dees. One grain of opium is 

any WH Ontained in five grains and four- 

nſe- hs of a grain of the maſs, _ 


heir 3 
: PILULZ ex OLIBANO, 
Olibanum pills. 
Edinb. 
Tike of 
Olibanum, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce; 
pium, five drams; 
Balſam of Peru, two drams; 


tity. 
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Pills. 


Take of. 
the ſtomach, and thus occaſions it 


the only intention that the more la- 
borious ſoap of tartar can anſwer. 


cine fit eaſier on the ſtomach, and 


Common N a ſufſi cient quan- 


— 


_ 
Make them into a maſs, which 
ſupplies the place of the ſtorax 
pills. | 


- PILULA PRCTORALES. . 
Pectoral ills. 
| 5 dinb, | 


Gum . 
ounce; 

Balſam of Tolu, two arame 3 

Flowers of benzoine, 

Engliſh ſaffron, each one dram; 

Common ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 

ey. | 

Make them into a mi according 
to art; 


half an 


Tas compoſition is very well 
contrived for promoting expectora- 
tion, and may be uſefully given in 
common colds, and in difficulty of 
breathing proceeding. from 'viſcid 
phlegm : the doſe 1s from fix or 
eight grains to a ſcruple or more. 
It is here conſiderably improved. 
The balſam of Tolu is introduced 


in the room of myrrh, the flowers of 
benzoine for benzoine in ſubſtance,” 


and aniſated balſam of ſulphur, 


which encumbered the old form, is 


omitted, Here it may be ob- 
ſerved, that though ſeveral com- 
poſitions be denominated pectorals, 
they are nevertheleſs in virtue very 
diſſimilar. Thus the pectoral de- 
coction, the ſyrup, and the troches, 
are calculated for ſoftening, lubri- 

cating, and incraſſating thin tick- 
ling humours ; whilſt the pectoral 


pills, the elixir, and the oxymel, 
tend to ſtimulate and deterge the 


veſſels, and attenuate. or diſſolve... 
thick, tenacious Juices, 


PILULEA RUPTI. 
Bd pills. 
Take of” IE 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 1 


Myrr 
Yo Saffron , 


>. 


id 


0 


Saffron, each one ounce. 


Make them into a maſs with ſyrup | 


ol ſaffron. 


PILULZ COMMUNES, vulgo 
| 'RUFI. 


The common pills, vulgarly called 


Rufus's pills. 
OS Edinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce; 
Saffron, half an ounce. 


Beat them into a'maſs with a pro- 


per quantity of common ſyrup, 


TRE virtues of this medicine may 
be eaſily underſtood from its ingre- 


dients. See Elixir proprietatis. 


The pills, given to the quantity of 
half a dram or two ſcruples, prove 
- conſiderably cathartic, but they an- 
ſwer much better purpoſes in ſmal- 


ler doſes as laxatives or alteratives, 


-PILULAZ STOMACHICE, 
Stomachic pills. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce; 
Socotorine aloes, ſix drams; 
Myrrh, half an ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram; 


Eſſential oil of mint, half a dram; 
Syrup of orange- peel, a ſufficient 


quantity. | 
Make them into a maſs. 


THr1s pull is intended for mode- 
rately warming and ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, and evacuating crude 
A ſcruple of the 


viſcid humours. 
maſs may be taken twice a day, 


PILULAZA SCILLITICE. 
"Squzll pills. 


ake of - 
afiiſh ſoap, one ounce ; 


Gum ammoniacum, 

Millepedes prepared, 

Freſh ſquills, each half an ounce; 
: 2 | 
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Balſam of Copaiba, as much as 
is ſufficient. 


Reduce them into a maſs according 


to art. 


Tuis is an elegant and com- 
modious form for. the exhibition of 
ſquills, whether for promoting ex- 
pectoration, or in the other inten- 


tions to which that medicine is ap- 
plied: As the virtue of the com- 
pound is chiefly from the fquills, | 
the other ingredients are often va- | 
ried in extemporaneous preſcrip- | 
tion. The ſoap 1s commonly omit- | 
ted, as being of no great uſe in the 
quantity. that goes to a doſe of the | 
compoſition ; and other powders, | 
as the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, are 
ſubſtituted for the millepedes, whoſe | 
virtues, in ſuch ſmall doſes, are ve- | 


ry inſignificant. 


Agreeably to theſe remarks ina a 
former edition of this work, the 
college of Edinburgh has-now given 
the following improvement of this | 


compoſition. 


Take of 


Gum ammoniacum, 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, in pow- 


der, . 


Extract of liquorice, of each one f 


dram; 3 
Squills, dried, and finely pow- 
dered, one ſcruple. 


Mix them well together, and make 


them into a maſs with ſimpleſyrup. 


9 AD DYSENTERIAM. 
Pills againſt the dyſentery. 
Take of yy 7 4 
Yellow wax, half an ounce ; 
| Spermaceti, 
Japan earth, each one dram ; 
Oil of cinnamon, twelve drops. 
Make them into a maſs. 


Tunis medicine has often been of 
great benefit for the purpoſe expreſ- 
ſed in its title, at the ſame time 


ſtrengthening 


Part IV. 


. 
ſtrengthening the inteſtines, and 
covering them with a ſoft mucus, 
which defends them from be- 
ing irritated by the acrimony of 
the humours. 
the maſs may be formed into five or 
fix pills for one or two doſes. 


Pi.uL=;PiceA 
Tar pills. | - 
Take any quantity of tar, and mix 
with it as much powdered ele- 
campane root as will reduce it to 
a proper thickneſs for being form- 


ed into pills. 


Tu powder here mixed with the 
tar, though of no great virtue, 1s 
a very uſeful addition, not only for 
procuring it a due conſiſtence, but 
likewiſe as it divides the reſinous 
texture of the tar, and thus contri- 


animal juices, In the Edinburgh 
infirmary, half a dram of the mals, 
made into middle-fized pills, is given 
every morning and evening, in diſ- 
orders of the breaſt, ſcurvies, &c. 


PiLUL& ROBORANTES. 


v- Strengtbening pills. 

Take of E. 
ne Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 

one dram; | _ | 
W. Salt of ſteel, ten grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 

ke Balſam of Peru, as much as will re- 
b. duce them into a mals, 


4” 
Take of 
Olibanum, one dram ; 
Styptic powder, two ſcruples z 
Salt of ſteel, one ſcruple; 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to make them into a maſs. 


In a lax ſtate of the fibres, debi- 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem, and 
lome decays of conſtitution, the firſt 
of theſe compoſitions is an effectual 


"og. pb * r 1 * 
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FE . | 


Each half dram of 


butes to promote its ſolution by the- 


5 375 
ſtrengthener and reſtorative. If the 
quantity preſcribed be made into 


twenty pills, one or two of theſe 


may be taken for a doſe, and te- 
peated twice a day. The other is 
a ſtronger ſtyptic, and is uſed for re- 
ſtraining immoderate alvine evacu- 
ations, and ſanguineous or ſerous 
diſcharges from the remoter parts, 
| 2 
Take of 48 
Aromatic ſpecies, 55 
Extract of gentian, each one 
dram; | | 
Extract of Peruvian bark, half 
a dram; 
Elixir of aloes, as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs. 
TEsE pills are ſerviceable for 
warming and ſtrengthening a weak 


cold ſtomach, expelling flatulen- 
cies, and promoting digeſtion. If 


ten pills be made our of a dram of 
the maſs, two may be taken thrice 
a day, about an hour before meals. 


Pil ul E SPERMATE ETI. 
Spermaceti pills. 
Take of | 
Spermaceti, one dram; 
White ſugar- candy in powder, 
two drams; *" ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as 1s 
ſufficient. 3 
Grind the ſpermaceti with the ſu- 
gar, till they are perfectly mix- 
ed; then, adding the ſyrup, rub 
them with a warm peſtle into an 
uniform maſs; 1 | 


Wu ks ſpermaceti cannot be 


com modiouſly exhibited in anyother 


form, three or four moderate-fized” 


pills, made from this maſs, may be 
taken two or three times a day, in 
eroſions of the viſcera by acrimo- 
nious humours, tickling coughs, 
and ſimilar diforders, | | 


CHAP. 
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IV. 


Boluſes. 


OLUSES differ little in con- 
ſiſlence from electaries, being 
only ſomewhat ſtiffer, ſo as to re- 


tain their figure without ſpreading 
or falling flat. 


This form is very convenient for 


the exhibition of the more power- 
ful medicines, which require their 
doſe to be exactly adjuſted, as the 
ſtronger alexipharmacs, cathartics, 
and opiates. As boluſes are chiefly 
intended for immediate uſe ; vola- 
tile ſalts, and other materials, which 
if the maſs were to be kept, would 
exhale or ſwell it, are frequently 
admitted into them. 

The quantity of a bolus very 
| ſeldom exceeds a dram. 
gredients be of the lighter kind, 
even this will be too bulky to be 
commodiouſly ſwallowed. 

The. lighter powders are made 
up with ſyrup ; ; a ſcruple or twenty- 
fix grains of the powder, with as 
much ſyrup as will bring it to a 
due conſiſtence, makes a bolus ſuf- 
ficiently large. 

The more ponderous powders, as 
the mercurial ones, are common- 
ly made up with conſerve : ſyrups 
ſcarce holding them together. For 
the teſtaceous powders alſo an ad- 
dition of cenſerve is uſed ; though 
if made up with this alone, they 
would be too bulky. 

Both the light and ponderous 


powders may be conveniently made 


up with mucilage, which increaſes 
the bulk leſs than the other addi- 
tions, and occaſions them to paſs 
down more freely. 

The officinal pharmacopœias 
have no formula of this kind: moſt 
of the following compoſitions are 
taken from our hoſpitals. 


9 


If the in- 


Bolus ALEYXIPHARMACUS, 
Alexipharmac bolus, 
Take of 1. 
Compound powder of contrayer. 
va, half a ſcruple; 
FSyrup of wild poppies, a ſuf. 
ficient quantity t to make it into 
a bolus, | 


Take of 
'Contrayerva root, half a ſcruple; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as 1s 


2. 


ſufficient. 
Make them into a bolus. 
3. 
Take of 


Virginian faakerodt, half a ſcru- | 
le; 
Confection of kermes, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
4. 
Take of 5 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Contrayerva root, each eight 
grains; 
Saffron, three grains; ; 
Syrup of meconium, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce chem inio 


a bolus. | 
y 
Take of | 
Virginian inakeroot, fifteen 
grains; ä 


Caſtor, ten grains; 
Syrup of ſugar, as much as 13 | 


ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
6. 
Take of 


Camphor, two grains; 
Saffron five grains; | 
Cordial confection, one ſerople. 


Mix and make them into a bolus. ” 
7. Take 
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Chap. « 


8 
Take of 5 
© Camphor,. two grains 3 3 
Nitre, . | 
Contrayerva root, each ten 
grains; 


Syrup of clove. july-flowers, As 
much as will make them: into 
A bolus, 


Take 5 3 
Muſk, ten grains; | 
Cordial confection, one ſeruple. 
Make them 1 into a bolus, 


9: 5 


. Muſk, ten grains; _ - 
Salt of ee 's or of ſal am- 
moniac, five grains; 
Thebaic extract, half a grain; 
Syrup of ſrſfron, a ä 
quantity. 3 
Make them into a bolus. 5 
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Take of 


TESsE boluſes are deſigned . 


low depreſſed fevers, in which me- 
dicines of this kind are generally 


preſcribed, for keeping up the vis 


vitz, raiſing the pulſe, and pro- 


moting a diaphoreſis. The compo- 


kctions differ in ſtrength, nearly ac- 
cording to the order in which they 
ſtand. The two laſt are of great 


power, and are defigned chiefly for 


caſes accompanied with convulſive 


iymptoms, which are often abated 2 


by them, 


Bolus EX ALUMINE. 
3 Alum tolus. 
Take of * 
Alum, 
Extract of Ne bark, 
Nutmeg, each ten grains ; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
reduce them into a proper con- 
ſiſtence for a bolus, - 


Tars compoſition is a very 
firong aſtringent, and is uſed with 


ſucceſs in violent uterine hæmor- 
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rical and hypochondriacal diſor- 
ders, and likewiſe as an alexiphar- 


animal oil, 
on the drug from which it takes its 


rhages, and other — 
tions which require to be ſpeedily 
reſtrained. It may be taken twice 
a day; or if the flux be very vio- 


lent, every four « or Er SO _ it 
. : : 5 NR 


| 7 ones 870 0 ot; 85 
1 E CAMPHORAs 
1 n deen 29 7 2 
Take of +6: ellis 
Camphor, half a ſcrapla 3 * 
Gum Arabic, half a 9 3 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuf- 


1 _ ficient quantity to Bay Sn, 
into a bolus. | 


Tun is is a very convenient form 
for the exhibition of camphor: this 
drug, however, when thus given 
by itſelf in large doſes, is apt to 
nauſeate the ſtomach; and rarely 
has ſo good effects as When mixed 
in ſmall quantities with nitre or 
ſimilar ſubſtances, and r 
Ae 

. = CASTOREO. 


Caftor bolus. 
Take of 


Caſtor, one ſcruple. 10 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 
or oil of hartſhorn, five drops; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufiicient 8. | 
tity. 
Make them into a bolus. : 


Tuars medicine? is given in hyſte- 


mac in fevers. Its virtues, which 
are great and unqueſtionable, ſeem 
to depend more upon the fetid 
or volatile ſalt, than 


N 


Bor us CATHARTICUSs | 
' *Purgative bolus. 


: Take of - „„ 


Rhubarb, half a dram ; | 
Solutive ſyrup of uo a ſuffi 
Pp | cient 
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lus. 


| Take of 
Jalap, one ſcruple; 
Jamaica pepper, 
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cient quantity to make a bo- 


each five 


Cryſtals. of tartar, 
grains; ; 
| Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 


a 


Mercurius dulcis, five grains 


will reduce them into a maſs 


of a due conſiſtence. 


Take ß , 5 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Soluble tartar, one ſcruple; 
Soft extract of liquorice, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Let the ſcammony be well ground 


with the ſoluble tartar, then add 


the extract, and make them into 
Dos, > ©: 


Take of 


Gamboge, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each eight 
grains; 0 
Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus. 98 
Take of 8 


Elaterium, two grains; | 

Extract of jalap, half a ſcruple; 

Cryſtals of tartar, one ſcruple ; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a 
bolus. OLI 


Tus virtues of theſe compoſi- 
' . tions are ſufficiently obvious; the 


firſt is a mild purgative ; the two 
laſt too ſtrong to be in general ven- 
"tured on; and the other two of in- 
termediate degrees of ftrength. 


Bolus CATHARTICUS CUM 
MERCURIO, 
Purgative bolus with mercury. 
Take of I. 
Jalap, one ſeruple; 


Solutive ſyrup of roſes, as much 
Into a bolus. a 2 


2. 
Take of 8 
Gamboge, ſeven grains; 
Mercurius n 7 
_ Aromatic ſpecies, each half a 
fcruple; e 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a bolus. 


Tux firſt of theſe compoſitions 
is a ſafe and mild mercurial cathar. 
tic : the ſecond is too ſtrong for 


3 


general uſe. | 


Bolus DIAPHORETICUS.. 
Diapboretic Bols. 
Take of : 


Compound powder of contra- 
—_— a 
Crude ſal ammoniac, each one 
ſcruple ; we 5 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 

tity to form them into a bolus. 


Tris bolus is given in fevers, 
and other caſes where a diaphore- 
fis is to be promoted. Sal ammo- 
niac 1s for this purpoſe one of the 
moſt efficacious of the neutral ſalts. 


It requires, however, when thus 


given in a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted 
by warm diluents, frequently re- 
peated; which not only promote its 
action, but likewiſe prevent its ſit- 
ting uneaſy on the ſtomach. 


Bolus DivrETICUS 
Z Diuretic bolus: 
Take of 


Freſh ſquills, fix grains; 
Compound powder of arum, ten 
grains; 

Ginger, five grains; 1 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity, 1 

8 Make 
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Make them into a bolus. ũ ⸗ nn 8 
WT 8-5 i 0 es Black hellebore root, eight grains; 
Ta1s compoſition is recommend- . Freſh ſquills, four grains 3 : 
ed by Dr. Mead, to be taken every Eſſential oil of pepper-mint, two 
morning in hydropic caſes, for pro- droposʒs * + 
moting urine. He obſerves, that Conſerve of orange - peel, as much 
in theſe diſorders, diuretic medi- as is ſufficient to make them 
eines vary greatly in their effects, into a bolus. | 
thoſe which anſwer ſufficiently in OR 
one perſon, failing in another; ALL theſe are medicines of great 
and that the ſquill and its prepara- power for promoting or excitin 
tions are of all others thoſe which the menſtrual flux. The two fi 


| | Caſcarilla, half a ſcruplez _ 
Tx1s compoſition is excellently Mucilage of quince ſeeds, a ſuf- 
well calculated for the purpoſe ex- ficient quantity to make them 
. preſſed in its title. Dr. Mead aſ= into a bolus. * 
ſures us, that he has never found . . „ 
any medicine more effectual, either TH1s elegant compoſition is ex- 
for reſtraining the flux, or healing cellentiy well adapted to the cure 
= the exulcerated membranes. Pre- of intermittent fevers ; and, may. be 
N nouſly to the uſe of this or other gen in caſes where the Peruvian 


moſt generally ſucceeo. are calculated for lax phlegmatic _ 
TEES | habits ; the third, for perſons of a 

| Bolus AD DYSENTERIAM. ſanguine temperament, where cha- | 
Bolus againſt the dyſentery. - lybeate medicines cannot- be borne. iy 
Take of {4 0 V GATE Z =o 3 5 55 i 
The cordial-confe&ion; Bolus FEBRIPUGUS. | | 
French bole, each one ſcruple ;_ _ Febrifuge bolus, _ | 
Thebaic extract, one grain. Take of | ts: I: 
Make them into a betus; Peruvian bark, one ſeruple; | 


0 like medicines, the firſt paſſages bark by itſelf would be leſs proper. | 
„ du be cleanſed by mild emetics Where aromatics, chalybeates,'bit- 
1 nd cathartics, as ipecacuanha and ters, &c. are alſo requilite, they are 
mubarb. either to be premiſed, or occaſions | 
5 | ally interpoſed. 
d |  BoLus EMMENAGOGUS, 1 ; 8 
— Emmenagogue bolus, Bolus n 18 T ERIC 8 
ts Take of 7 - Huſterie Bolus. 
t- Socotorine aloes, eight grains; Vo BY ee 
rs, een, | Aſafetida 2205 ſix grains 3 
| N . 5 { s | 233 
umea pepper, two grains; Caſtor, half a ſcruple 1 | 


Oil of ſavin, two drops 5 
Conſerve of rue, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into a 


Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 
ſufficient to make them into a 


due con ſiſtence. n + 
Take of . Tais medicine is very well con- 
Salt of ſteel, one grain; trived for the purpoſe expreſſed in 


Myrrh, half a ſcruple; its title. It is of great ſervice both 

Cordial con fection, fifteen grains. in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 

lake them into a bolus. diſorders; and often gives relief 
| . Pp | „ 
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in the depreſſions, faintings, flatu- Take of | 


lent colics, head-achs, and other 
ſymptoms, attending them. It may 
be taken twice a day, along with 
any ſuitable liquor. 


BoLus ILIAcus. 


Iliac | bolus . 
Take of 


© Cathartic extract, one ſeruple; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tus bolus is preſcribed by Dr. 
Mead, for eaſing the pain, and pro- 
curing ſtools, in the iliac paſſion, 
and dry belly-ach ; where the irri- 
tating cathartics, exhibited by them- 
ſelves, are thrown up by vomit, 
The uſe of this medicine is to be 


- preceded by plentiful bleeding, and 


accompanied with purgative glyſ- 
ters of the more acrid kind ; and 


its operation promoted by infuſion 


of ſena, mixed with a little of the 
elixir ſalutis, or tincture of ſena. 


Bolus MERCURIALIS. 
Mercurial bolus. 
Take of | 
Calomel, from five to fifteen 
grains; | 
* Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Tu ls bolus is given every night, 
or oftener, for raiſing a ſalivation, 
in venereal, and other diſorders, 
which require that herculean opera- 
tion. It is likewiſe taken at night 


as an alterative, to be carried off 


next morning by a cathartic. Mer- 
curials exhibited in this manner, 


have generally better effects than 


when joined with purgatives di- 
rectly. 


Bor us MERCURIALIS EM- 
Mets. 5 3 
Emetic mercurial bolus, 


' Medical Compoſitions. 


Yellow emetic mercury, fix 


grains; | 
Conſerve of roſes, -a ſufficient 
quantity. 8 


Make them into a bolus. 

Tu is ſtrong emetic is given in 
venereal an 
particularly in the caſe of foul yl. 
cers of long ſtanding, the cleanſing 
and cure of which are frequently 

romoted by it. 


buſt conſtitutions. 5 | 


Bolus PECTORALIS. 
Peiectoral bolus. 

Take of | WO + 
Spermaceti, fifteen grains; 
Sum ammoniacum, ten grains; 

Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 


ficient. 


Mix and make them into a bolus. | 


In colds of long ſanding, old | 
coughs, aſthmas, and beginning 


conſumptions, this bolus generally 
gives relief; eſpecially. if bleeding 


be premiſed, and repeated, if ne- 


ceſſary, at proper intervals. 


BoLUS RHEI CUM MERCURIO, 
_ Bolus of rhubarb with mercury. 
Take of 3 
Choice rhubarb, 
grains | 
Calomel, five grains; 2 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
form them into a bolus. 


twenty - hve 


Tunis is a very mild mercurial 
purgative. It is given to deſtroy] 
worms, and in cachectic, chlorotic, 
and fimilar diſorders. 


BoLuUs RHEUMATICUS: 
Rheumatic bolus. 
Take of | 


Eur 45 


leprous diſeaſes; 


The violence of 
its operation limits its uſe to ro- 


Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuf. 


4 ² 
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Take of 


cs . © 
Extract of guaiacum, half a 
dram; © Fog. 755 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. | 9 
Make them into a bolus. 


Ix chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 
ther the remains of a rheumatic fe- 
ver, or a continuation of pains 
that proceeded at firſt from neglect- 
ed colds, this bolus has been given 
with good effects, once a week or 
oftener: the patient keeping warm, 
and drinking warm liquors, to pro- 
mote its operation as a cathartic 
and diaphoretic. Its uſe ought to 
be accompanied by venæſection, 
which is to be repeated every eight 
or ten days as long as- the blood is 
fizy, This medicine is likewiſe 
exhibited in ſciatic, arthritic, and 
other pains not accompanied with a 
hide of blood. In theſe it much 
more frequently fails than in the 
true rheumatiſm. | 


Bolus SCILLITICUS, 
Scillitic bolus. 


Freſh ſquills, twelve grains; 
Aromatic ſpecies, half a ſcruple; 
Oil of pepper-mint, one drop. 

Beat them well together into 'an 
uniform maſs, of a due conſiſt- 
ence for a bolus. 


| Tas is a warm, ſtimulating, 
and attenuating medicine, and may 
be given to great advantage in caſes 


where the natural ſecretions are ob- 


ſtructed or ſuppreſſed from a viſci- 
dity or fluggiſhneſs of the juices. 


The efficacy of the ſquills is pro- 


moted by the additional ingredi- 
ents, which at the ſame time warm 
ard ſtrengthen the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, and prevent the compoſi- 


tion from being thrown. up by vo- 


mit, which this quantity ot ſquills, 


* 


. - 


given by itſelf, would in many con- 
ſtitutions be. N | 


Bolus THERIACALIS, + 
Tale bolt. 
Take of 3 
Theriaca, two ſcruples; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains 


Camphor, three grains. 
Mix and form them into a bolus. 


CAMPHOR and ſalt of hartſhorn, 


when thus joined with opiates, have 


in many caſes better effects than if 


exhibited by themſelves, their dia- 
phoretic virtue being greatly pro- 


moted by the relaxation which the 
opium occaſions. The quantity of 


theriaca in this bolus containg 
ſomewhat more than a quarter of a 


grain of opium. 


Bolus $UDORIFICUS. 


Sudoriſic bolus. 
Take of 


Camphor, five grain 
Thebaic extract, one grain; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufff. 
cient quantity to reduce them 
into a bolus. e 
THr1s medicine is one of the moſt 
effectual ſudorifics, generally excit- 
ing a copious ſweat. In many 
caſes, where this intention is to be 
anſwered, whether acute or chro- 


nical, it may be given to great ad- 


vantage. 


Bolus TEREBINTHINATUS, 
Turpentine bolus. | 
Take of | 5 
Chio turpentine, one ſcruple ; 
| Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 
gquantit7). © | 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tais is a convenient form for 
the exhibition of turpentine, the 
liquorice powder anſwering the 
ſame intention here as the elecam- 
pane root in the pilulæ pick. 
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TFT LzecTaRlEs are compoſed 
E. chiefly of powders mixed up 


with ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a conſiſt- 
. ence, that the powders may not ſe- 
Parkes in keeping, that a doſe may 
e eaſily taken up on the point of 
a knife, and not prove too ſtiff to 
ſwallow. | | 
Electaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and 
' ſuch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate. The more powerful drugs, 
as cathartics, emetics, opiates, and 
the like (except in officinal electa- 
ries to be diſpenſed by weight) are 


ſeldom truſted in this form, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the 


doſe; diſguſtful ones, acrids, bit- 
ters, fetids, cannot be conveniently 
taken in it; nor is the form of an 
electary well fitted for the more 

onderous ſubſtances, as mercurials, 
—.— they are apt to ſubſide in 
keeping, unleſs the compoſition be 

made too ſtiff, | 
The lighter powders require 
thrice their weight of honey, or 
ſyrup boiled to the thickneſs of 


honey, to make them into the con- - 


ſiſtence of an eleQary ; of ſyrups of 
the common conſiſtence, twice the 
weight of the powders is ſuffi- 
cient. | 

Where the common ſyrups are 
employed, it is neceſſary to add 
likewiſe a little conſerve, to pre- 
vent the compound from drying 
too ſoon. Electaries of Peruvian 
bark, for inſtance, made up with 
ſyrup alone, will ofcen in a day or 
two grow too dry for taking. 

Some powders, eſpecially thoſe 
of the leſs grateful kind, are more 


Medicinal Con 
Electaries. 


pghitions. 
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conveniently made up with muci- 
lages than with ſyrups, honey, or 
conſerve. The three laſt ſtick about 


the mouth and fauces, and thus oc- 
caſion the taſte of the medicine to 


remain for a conſiderable time; 
whilſt. mucilages paſs freely, with- 
out leaving any taſte in the mouth, 
A little ſoft extract of liquorice, 
joined to the mucilage, he the 
compoſition ſufficiently grateful, 
without the inconveniencies of the 
more adheſive ſweets. | 
The quantity of an eleQary di- 
rected at a time, in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, is rarely lefs than 
an ounce, or more than three oun- 
ces. a | 


General rules for making electaries. 


7 I. | 5 
The rules already laid down for 
decoctions and powders in ge- 
neral, are likewiſe to be obſerv- 
ed in making decoctions and 
powders for electaries [E.] 


1 
Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch 
other ſubſtances as are not pulve- 
rable, ſhould be diſlolved in the 
liquor preſcribed ; then add the 
pon Our by little and little, and 
eep the whole briſkly ſtirring, 
ſo as to make an equable and 

uniform mixture [E.] 


III. 


Aſtringent electaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their com- 
poſition, ſhould be ror 
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Chap. 5. 
. quantities at a time 
— aſtringent medicines loſe 


greatly of their virtue, on being kept 


in this form; and the pulps of fruits 


are apt to become ſour. 


„ 7 
The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 


S, 


pulps ſhould: be exhaled: over a. 
gentle fire, before the other in- 


gredients are added to them LB.] 
* | 


Electaries, if they grow dry in 
keeping, are to be reduced to. 


the due conſiſtence, with the ad- 
dition of a little Canary wine; 


L. E.] and not with ſyrup or 


boney. By theſe means, the 
doſe will be the leaſt uncertain ; 
a circumſtance deſerving parti- 
cular regard, in thoſe eſpecially 
which are made up with ſyrup, 
and contain a large quantity of 
opium, as the confectio Paulina, 
and philonium Tra 


 ELECTARIUM ad DYSEN- 
TERICOS. | 
Antidyſenteric eleftary, 
| Edinb. : 2 
Take of | 


Japonic confection, two ounces ; 

Locatelli's balſam (beaten up 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
yolk of eggs) one ounce; . 

Powdered rhubarb, - half an 
ounce; | | 

Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 
client quantity. 55 


Mix and make them into an elec- 


tary. 


Tnis compoſition is extremely 
well contrived for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Aſtringents or 


opiates by themſelves rarely have 
Place in dyſenteries, even after the 


felt aſſages have been evacuated 
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by an emetic or a fall doſe of rhu- 
barb. They eaſe the pain and mo- 
derate the flux for a time, but the 
ſhort relief is apt to be followed 
by dangerous or even fatal conſe- 


. quences from the retention of the 


acrid and corrupted humours. The 
rhubarb, which the college of 
Edinburgh has now added from the 
praQtice of the infirmary, in 


meaſure prevents this accumula- 


tion, without much counteracting 
the ſalutary effects of the other ma- 
terials. In many caſes, however, 
it may be ſtill neceſſary to inter- 
pw that laxative drug by itſelf. 

he doſe of the electary is the 
bulk of a large nutmeg, once or 
twice a day, according to the ur- 
gency of the ſymptoms. One dram 


contains about one-ſixth part of a 


grain of opium. 


ELECTARIUM e BACCIS 
| LAURI. 5 
Electary of bay- berries. 
5 14 : | Lond, 8 
Take of | 
Rue leaves dried, 
 Caraway ſeeds, - | | 
Parſley ſeeds, So 
Bay-berries, each one ounce ; 
Sagapenum, half an ounce ; 
Black pepper, 
Ruflian caſtor, each two drams 3 
Clarified honey, | thrice the 


weight of the powdered ſpe- 


cies. N 
Mix the ſpecies with the honey, 
and make them into an electary. 


Tuis compoſition is ſometimes 
taken, in flatulent colics and hyſ- 
terical diſorders, from a ſcruple to 
two drams. But its principal uſe 
is in carminative glyſters, nor is it 
often employed in theſe. The 


dropt it. 
Pp4 


college of Edinburgh have entirely 


ELECTA- 
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-ELECTARIUM e CASIA. 
| Electary of caſia. 
| ; Lond. 
Take of 
Solutive ſyrup of abe, 5 
Pulp of caſia, freſh extracted, 
each half a pound; | 
Manna, two ounces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. 
Grind the manna in a mortar, and, 
with a gentle heat, diffolve it in 
the ſyrup ; then add the pulps, 
and continue the heat until the 
whole is reduced to a due con- 
liſtence. 


DIACAsSSITA. 
8 22 272 
Take of 


Pulp of caſia, ſix ounces; 
Tamarinds, 


Manna, of each one ounce and 


a half; 
Syrup of damaſk roſes, fix ounces. 
Rub the manna with the ſyrup, in a 
warmed mortar, and add the 
pulps, ſo as to make the whole 
into an electary. 


Tursr e are very 
convenient officinals, to ſerve as a 
baſis for purgative electaries, and 
ſimilar purpoſes; as the pulping 
of a ſmall quantity of the fruits, 
for extemporaneous preſcription, 
is ſufficiently troubleſome: the ta- 


marinds give them a pretty taſte, 


and do not ſubject them, as might 
be expected, to turn ſour: after 
ſtanding for four months, the com- 
poſition was found no ſourer than 
when firſt made up. They are 
likewiſe uſefully — by them- 
ſelves, in the quantity of two or 
three drams occaſionally, for gent- 


Y booſening the belly in coſtive 
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| Medeinal Campitime. 


Take of 


ELECTARIUM LENITIVUM, 
Lenitive electary. 
Lond. 2 


Figs, one pound; 

Sena, eight ounces; 

Pulp of tamarinds, 

Pulp of caſia, 

Pulp of French prunes, each half 
a pound ; 

Coriander ſeeds, four ounces z 

Liquorice, three ounces 

Double refined ſugar, two > pounds 
and a half. 


Pulverize the ſena along with the 


coriander ſeeds, and ſift out ten 
ounces of the powder. The re- 
mainder is to be boiled with the 
| figs and liquorice, in four pints 
of water, to one half; then 
ſtrain and preſs out the liquor, 
and ' evaporate it to the weight 
of a pound and a half, or ſome- 
what leſs. 
ſugar, ſo as to make it into a 
ſyrup, and add this ſyrup, by 
little and little, to the pulps ; 
laſtly, mix in the powder before 
ſeparated by the ſieve. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Pulp of French. prunes, one 
pound ; | 
Caſia, 
Tamarinds, of 3 two ounces 
and a half; 
Melaſſes, one pound and 2 
el 
Sena, finely poudered, four 
_ ounces; 
Coriander feeds, finely powdered, 
half an ounce. 
Boil the pulps with the melaſſes to 
the thickneſs of honey, and add 
the powders, and mix chew well 


pech into an nne Þ. | 
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fonally taken to the quantity of a 
nutmeg or more, for looſening the 
belly in coſtive habits, They are 
likewiſe frequently employed in 
clyſters for the ſame purpoſe, | 


ELECTARIUM PEC TO. 
RALE. 4 
Pectoral elektary. 
| Edinò. ? 
Take of | wit cog ted 
Rob of elder-berries, two ounces; 
Spermaceti diſſolved in a ſuffici- 
cient quantity of yolk of eggs, 
half an ounce ; Ke 
Flowers of benzoine, one dram ; 


ſufficient to make the other in- 
gredients into an electary. 


Trx1s is a very uſeful medicine, 
in tickling, coughs and common 
colds, calculated both to obtund 
acrimony and promote expectora- 


times a day, in doſes of about the 
quantity of a ſmall nutmeg. Takento 


0 be bulk of a large nutmeg, at bed- 


ume, it generally, not only relieves 
„dle breaſt, but tends to procure a 
ſalutary diaphoreſis or ſweat in the 
night. 
former editions, by ſubſtituting rob 
of elder-berries for conſerve of 
roſes, and ſpermaceti for compound 
powder of gum tragancanth. 


ELECTARIUM. e SCAM- 
MONIO. 


Electary of ſcammony. . 


ond. 
Take of 8 x 8 
Scammony, an ounce and a half; 

Cloves, FF 
Ginger, each ſix drams; 
Eſſential oil of caraway ſeeds, 
half a dram; | 

Honey, half a pound. 

Let the ſpices be ground together 3 


+} # 


ne 
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Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 


tion. It may be uſed two or three 


It is here improved from 


* * * 
3 . 


__— 
"and mixed with the honey ; then 
add the powdered ſcammony, ' 
and afterwards" the oil, 8 


TP Is electary is a warm, briſk 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
electarium caryocoſtinum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſi- 


tion which was greatly complained 
of, as being inconvenient to take, 


on account of the largeneſs of its 
doſe. A dram and a half of this, 
which contains fifteen grains of 
ſcammony, is equivalent to half an 
ounce of the other. | | 


-ELECTARIUM e SCORDIO. 


Eledtary of ſcordium, commonly : 
called Diaſcordium. | 


Lond. 
Take of EY & 
The ſpecies of ſcordium with 
opium, any quantity; je 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the confiſtence of honey, thrice 
as much by weight, | 
Mix the ſpecies with the ſyrup, fo 
as to make an eleQtary. 


In our former diſpenſatories, the 
ſpecies were ordered to be made up 
with honey. This is now exchanged 
for a ſyrup, more agreeable to the 
intention of the men which is 


that of an opiate aſtringent, whilſt 


honey is manifeſtly aperient and 
detergent. It is not perhaps neceſ- 
ſary, for the purpoſes of the ſhops, 
to make the ſpecies into an elec- 
tary at all. By keeping in this 
form, the ingredients loſe much 
of their aromatic flavour and aſtrin- 


_ geney, becoming ſoft and . ſmooth 


upon the palate ; and the red co- 
lour, imparted by the bole, decays. 
The London college have therefore 
very juſtly ordered them to be kept 


in powder as well as in aneleQary ; 


and directed the powder both with 


kb without: o 
occaſions. See. tecies-e ſcordio, and 
Pulvis e bole, cum and fine opio. 
Either of theſe powders may be 
wade up ex temporaneouſly into an 
Dune with, any ſytup that ſhall 
be judged, proper. 

Diaicordium was intended by 
its author Fracaſtorius for an anti- 
peſlilential; but we have been ſo 
bappy as to have little occaſion for 


medicines in that intention; nor 


could this be anywiſe depended on. 
It is a moderately warm aſtringent 
and opiate ; and in this light only, 


is conſidered by the preſent prac- 


tice. One grain of opium is con- 
tained in nine ſcruples of the elec- 
tary. 

The pecies e ſcordio, which make 
the baſis of this electary, contain, 
as we have already ſeen, ſeveral ſu- 
perfluous ingredients; for though 
the London college has given a 
judicious reformation of the pow- 
der, under the title of Paluis e bolo, 
the electary is made with the pow- 
der unreformed ; partly, that no 
material alteration might be made 
in a medicine, which is ſo much 
depended on, and whole effects 
have been ſo long experienced; 
and partly becauſe the phyſician, if 
he prefer the pulvis e b:lo, may di- 
rect an electary to be made with 
it in extemporaneous preſcription. 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, 
this medicine 1 is not ordered to be 
kept in powder, but the elec- 
tary is reformed to a great degree 
of elegance and ſimplicity. And 
as the ingredient from which it re- 
ceived 1ts name, being a very un- 
important one, is now omitted, the 


compoſition is ERR by an- 
other title, viz. | 


 CONFECTIO JAPONICA. 
Japonic 2 | 


Eainb. 


Medicinal Ci 
ium, for different 


Melt the wax over a gentle fire, 


cold. 


| elegant colour to this compoli 


Take of | EH 
Japan od; an ounces; Wee 
Gum kino, three ounces; 7 U. 
Cinnamon, Ii 
Nutmeg, of each one ounnce; 
Opium, diſſolved in a — 
quantity of White wine, one 
dram and a half; 
Syrup of dry roſes, boiled to the 
conſiſtence of honey, two 

pounds and a quarter. 
Mix, and make an electary. 


BALSAMUM LOCATELLI 
Locatelli's balſam. PEE 
| Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Straſburgh turpentine, 


Yellow wax, each half a pound; 
Red ſaunders, fix drams. | 


with ſome part of the oil : then | 
add the reſt of the oil, and the 
turpentine ; afterwards mix in 
the ſaunders, and keep them ſtir. 
ing together, until the mixture 
grow cold. 


; Edinb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
Oil olive, a pint and a half ; 
Chio or Straſburgh turpentine, a 
pound and a half; ' 
Balſam of Peru, two Ounces ; 
Dragons blood, in powder, one 
Ounce. - - 
Melt the wax in the oil over a gen- 


A 


continually. Kirrin g 


DRAcoxs»C blood e à more 
tion 
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than red ſaunders, though on an- 
other account it is ſomewhat leſs: 
proper, haying. been found, when 
diſſolved in oil, to communicate 
ſome degree of heat and pungency, 
qualities quite foreign to the in- 
tention of the medicine. This 
balſam is uſed in internal bruiſes 
and hæmorrhages, eroſions of the 
inteſtines, dyſenteries, and in ſome | 
kinds of coughs and aſthmas. The 
doſe is from two ſcruples to two 
drams. It may be commodiouſly 
taken with about double its weight 
of conſerve of roſes, as directed 
hereafter. Some have likewiſe ap- 
plied it externally, for deterging 
and incarnating recent wounds and 
ulcers, | | 


BALSAMUM CEPHALICUM, 
Cephalic balſam. 
4 Edinb. 
Take of | 3 
Expreſſed oil of nutmegs, one 
ounce; | | 5 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, 
of lavender, 2 
of roſemary, each half a 
dram ; 
of amber, half a ſcruple; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram. | 
Liquefy the oil of nutmegs in a 
ſilver veſſel : and, when taken 
from the fire, mix into it the diſ- 
tilled oils and the balſam, ac- 
cording to art. | 


Tunis medicine is recommended 
to be rubbed on the temples, and 
on paralytic limbs, for warming 

the part and comforting . the 

nerves; and to be ſmelt to, for 
refreſhing and enlivening the ſpi- 
Its, Some have alſo given it in- 
wardly as a warm cordial, in lan- 
guid caſes, and in debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem. There are abun- 
dance of preparations of this kind 
149 e 
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Take of 
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poſed each of only one eſſential 


oil, incorporated with the expreſs- 
ed oil of nutmegs; which laſt is 
to be preyiouſly freed from its fla- 
vour (by diſtillation with, water) 


that the ſmell of the former may. 


not be injured thereby. In the 
room of this prepared ſebaceous. 
matter, a mixture of white wax, 
and oil olive might be uſed. In 
the practical chemiſtry, a general 
proceſs is given for the making of 
theſe kinds of preparations, under 
the title of ny e 


BALSAMUM ODORIFERUM. © 


An odoriferous balſam. 


White bees wax, each two ounces, 


Put the oil into a China baſon, pla- 


ced in a pan of boiling water, 
and ſlice the wax into it. Stir 
them together with a clean 
knife, or ſmall ſpatula, till the 
wax is melted: then remove the 
veſſel out of the hot water, and 
when the matter begins to thick- 
en, drop in four N any 
odoriferous eſſential oil, as that 
of cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, 

lemon- peel, rhodium, lavender, 
roſemary, &c. or of a mixture 
of two or three of the oils ; to 
which may be added one dram 
of eſſence of ambergris, which 
will heighten the ſmell of the 
oils without communicating any 
of its own. Keep the. whole 
conſtantly ſtirring, that they may 
be perfectly mixed; and as ſoon 
as this is done, plunge the veſ- 
ſel into cold water, to prevent 
the diſſipation of the eſſential 
oils. „ 
Tuns kinds of balſams may 
be made of any colour, ſo as to 
reſemble in this reſpect alſo, as 
| 9 well 


588 
well as in ſmell, the vegetable, 
from which the effential oll, you 


make ufe of, was drawn, 


ers ſap-green, bein previouſly 
ground with the oil olive, will give 
a fine green; a little cinnabar, a 
fcarlet; turmeric, a lemon colour; 
Pruſſian blue, a violet; and co- 
chineal, a fine purpliſh hue, 


CONFECTIO PAULINA, 
The canfection called Paulina. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Cinnamon, 
Long pepper, 
Black pepper, 


Storax, 
ſtrained, 


Galbanum, 
Opium, 
Ruſſian caſtor, each two ounces; 
Simple ſyrup, boiled to the con- 
fiftence of honey, thrice the 
weight of the other ingredi- 
ents. 
Warm the ſyrup, and carefully 
mix with it the opium, firſt diſ- 
ſolved in wine: gradually add 
this mixture, whilſt it continues 
warm, to the ſtorax and gal ba- 
num previouſly melted together; 
and afterwards ſprinkle in the 
other ſpecies reduced into pow- 
der. 


7 1 


Tnis is the coxprrerio AR- 
cniexis of a former diſpenſatory, 
brought back to its firſt form and 
author, It is a warm opiate medi- 
cine, and is ſometimes made uſe of 
in practice. Thirty-two grains con- 
tain one grain of opium. 


MITHRIDATIUM, five CON. 
FECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 


h or the confection of 
Damocrates. 


Medicinal Comp HORS. 


A little 
of the pigment, called by the paint- 
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"Load, 


Take of 


Cinnamon, fourteen drama; 

Myrrh, eleven drams'; 

Agaric, 

Indian nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds of mithridate muſtard, 

* Frankincenſe, 

Chio turpentine, each ten drams; | 

Camels hay, | '1 

Coſtus, or, in its ſtead, zedoary, 

Indian leaf, or, in Its Read, 4 Mace, 

Stechas, | 

Long pepper, 

HL Reds, 

Hypocittis, 

Storax, ſtrained, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum, ſtrained, 

Opobalſam, or, in its ſtead, ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, 

Ruſſian caſtor, each one ounce; 

Poley mountain, 

Scordium 

Carpobalſam, or, in its lead, cu · 
bebs, f 

White er, 

Candy 5 495 ſeed, | 

Bdellium, trained, each ſeven 
drams ; 

Celtic nard, 

Gentian root, 

Dittany of Crete, | 

| Red roſes, 

Macedonian parſley ſeed, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, 

Gum Arabic, 

Opium, ſtrained, each five drams; 


Calamus aromaticus, 


Wild Valerian root, 

Aniſeed, 

Sagapenum, ſtrained, each three 
drams; 


Meum athamanticum : 


St. John's wort, | 
Acacia, or, in its ſtead, terra Jar 


leh,” aha 
ö | Bellie 


Chap. J 889 


. Bellies of ſcinks, each two n 
and a half; ; 
Clarified hover, thrice the wei 15 
of all the other ingredients. 
Warm the honey, and mix with it 
the opium diſſolved in wine; 
melt the ſtorax, galbanum, tur- 
pentine, and opobalſam (or ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs) together 
in another veſſel, continually 
ſtirring them about, to prevent 
their burning. With theſe ſo 
melted mix the hot honey, at 
firſt by ſpoonfuls, and afterwards 
in larger quantities at a time. 
When the whole is grown al- 


moſt cold, add by degrees the MN 
- other- ſpecies nen into | 20068 


oy 


THERIACA ANDROMACHI. 


Venice treacle. 
Lond. 


14 


wwe 


Take of 
Troches of ſquills, half a pound; 
is Long pepper, | 
Opium, ftrained, 
Vipers dried, each three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, | 
ren, | Opobalſam, or, in its ſtead, ex- 
| preſſed oil of nutmegs, each 
two ounces; 
Aparic, 
Florence orris root, 
Scordium, 
Red roſes, 
Navew ſeeds, - | 
Extract of liquorice, each an 
ounce and a half; 
Indian nard, 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Myrrh, 
Coſtus, or, in its ſtead. n 
Camels hay, each one ounce; 
Cinquefoil root, 
Rhubarb, 
Ginger, 


indian leaf, or, in in its lead, _— 


- 


ed, 


ms z 


hree 


a Ja- 


ellied 


Dittany of Crete, 


Horehound leaves, 
Calamint e 


Stechas, eker 12 OY 
Black pepper, "IH 
Macedonian parſley” ſeed, 2 6 50 


Olibanum, 
Chio turpentine, t 
Wild valerian root, each fi 


— 81 drams; 


Gentian root, UNS LOS 157-30 
Celtic nard, 
 Spignel, 


Ll 


Foley mountain 


St. John's wort Leaves, gs 


-- Groundpine 


| Germander tops, with the ſeed, 
W 5 in its s ſtead, cu- 


Aniſced, . Lt 8 
Sweet fen nel Jeudy- 3154775 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 

_ Biſhops weed 1 
Hartwort be, eee 
Treacle adi 73 


eee ” eee 


Acacia, or, in its bead, Tora 
7 \oarthy --4-5 


Gum edge 3 
ene firained; $2.17) Tg! 
Sagapenuni, frained, #54 


Terra Lemnia, or, NR its ſtead, 


bole armenic or French bole, 

Green vitriol calcined, each half 
an ounce ; | h 

Small (or, in its ſtead, the long) 
birthwort root, | 

Leſſer cen taurx tops, 

Candy carrot ſeed, 

Opopanax, | 

Galbanum, rein: 

Ruſſian caſtor, e 

Jews pitch, or, in its bend: white 
amber prepared, 

Calamus aromaticus, each two 

dirams; 

Clarified honey; thrice the weight 

of all the other ingredients. 


Let theſe ingredients be mixed to- 


e after the ſame manner as 
directed 


directed in making the mithri- 
Tus celebrated electaries are 
almoſt the only remains, which 
the late reformation has left in the 
ſhops, of the wild exuberance of 
compoſition, which the ſuperſti- 
tion of former ages brought into 
vogue. The theriaca is a refor- 
mation of mithridate, made by An- 
dromachus, phyſician to Nero. The 
mithridate itſelf is ſaid to have 
been found in the cabinet of Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus. The firſt 
publiſhers of this pompous arca- 
num were very extravagant in their 
commendations of its virtues ; the 
principal of which was made to 
conſiſt in its being a moſt powerful 
preſervative againſt all kinds of 
venom. * Whoever took a proper 
ey in a. morning, was en- 
ſured from being poiſoned during 
that whole day. This was confirm- 
ed by the example of its ar ee 
inventor, who, as Celſus informs 
us, was by its conſtant uſe ſo for- 
tified againſt the commonly re- 


puted poiſons, that none of them 


would have any effect upon him 
when he wanted their aſſiſtance. 


But the notions of poiſons, which 
prevailed in thoſe ruder ages, were 


manifeſtly erroneous. Before ex- 
perience had furniſhed mankind 
with a competent knowledge of 
the powers of ſimples, they were 
under perpetual alarms from an 
apprehenfion of poiſons, and bu- 


| fied themſelves in contriving com- 


poſitions which ſhould counteract 
their effects; accumulating toge- 
ther all thoſe ſubſtances which 9 
amagined to be poſſeſſed of any de- 
gree of alexipharmac power. Hence 
Proceed the voluminous antidotes 
which we meet with in the -writ- 
angs of the ancient phyſicians. 
Yet, it does not appear, that they 


were acquainted with any real poi. 
ſon, except the cicuta, aconitum, 
and bites of venomous beaſts; and 
to theſe they knew of no antidote 
whatever: Even admitting the rea- 
lity of the poiſons, and the effica. 
cy of the ſeveral antidotes ſepa- 


rately, the compoſitions could no 


more anſwer the purpoſes. expected 
from them, than the accumulating 
of all the medicinal ſimples into one 
form could make a remedy againſt 
all diſeaſee. „ 
Vet notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in the original intention of 
theſe medicines, and their enor- 
mity in point of compoſition z' as 
they contain ſeveral powerful ma- 
terials, whoſe virtues, though great- 
ly prejudiced, yet are not deſtroy- 
ed, by their multiplicity. and con- 
trariety; the compounds have been 
found, from repeated experience, to 


produce very conſiderable effects, 


as warm opiate diaphoretics. 


Theſe compoſitions might with- - 


out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 
perfluities, without any diminu- 
tion of their virtues. Yet, as the 
effects of them, in their preſent 
form, are well known, ſo much 
regard has been paid to ancient 
authority, as not to attempt a re- 
formation of that kind. The Lon- 


don college has however thought 


proper to xetrench, from forms ori- 
ginally complex, all ſubſequent ad- 
ditions that have crept into them. 
Neither the deſcription in verſe of 
the elder Andromachus, nor the 
proſe explanation of the younger, 
make any mention of the white 
pepper afterwards added to the the- 
riaca; and the orris root, in the 
mithridate of a former pharmaco- 
pœia, is alſo a ſupernumerary in- 
gredient, not warranted by the 
original : theſe therefore are re- 


jected. Nor is the aſarum in mi- 


thridate grounded on any good au- 
thority: 


thority : the verſe it is taken from, 
is mutilated and corrupt; and the 


word which ſome, upon conjecture 


only, ſuppoſe to have been afarum, 
others, alſo upon conjecture, chuſe 
to read differently. Till ſome 
emendation ſhall be better found- 


ed than merely upon critical gueſ- 


ſc, this ſingle; ſpecies may be faſe- 
ly paſſed over, without any prej u- 


dice to the medicine. None of 
the ancient deſcriptions afford any 


other light in this particular; for 
mey either omit this ingredient, 
and others alſo, or abound with 
additions. e 

One innovation in both theſe 
medicines, the college has allow- 
ed themſelves. In each of theſe 
compoſitions are found both cinna- 
mon and caſia lignea; and it is 
very evident, from ſeveral parts 
of Galen's Works, that the latter 
was uſed by the ancients only up- 
on account of the great difficulty 
of procuring the other; ſo that to 
retain the caſia, now that cinna- 
mon is ſo common, is a blind fol- 
lowing of theſe writers, without 
my attention to their meaning. 
The caſia therefore is now rejected, 
and half the quantity of cinnamon 
put in its room, which is the pro- 
portion that Galen directs to be 
obſerved in ſubſtituting the one for 
the other. It is probable, that the 
caſe is the ſame with regard to the 
Celtic and Indian nard ; that the 
lormer had a place in theſe compo- 
tions, on account of the, difficulty 
of procuring the Indian; for Galen 
tipreisly prefers the latter. 

There 1s a material error in re- 
zerd to the theriaca, which has 
paſſed through moſt of the editions 
0 our pharmacopœia. This is, the 
lubltituting of Roman vitriol to the 
Cent chalgitis, now not certainly 
nown, and in the catalogue of 


inples, deſcribing the, Roman to 


be u blue vitriol; whereas the Itu- 


Han writers are dnanimous it is u 
green vitriol; and were it not, it 
would not anſwer to the effects of 
the chalcitis, which was certainly u 


chaly beate, and gives the medicine 


its black colour. What has chiefly 
occaſioned chalcitis to be ſuppoſed 
a cupreous vitriol; ſeems to be its 
name, derived from v., copper. 


But it is to be obſerved, that all 
vitriols were formerly imagined to 


proceed from copper, and were 
named accordingly. The: green or 
martial vitriols are ſtill called: by 
the Germans 4«pferwaſſer, and by 
us copperas. It is probable, that 
the ancient chalcitis was, no other 
than a native martial vitriol, cal- 
cined by the heat of thoſe warm 
climates, to a degree of yellowiſh 
red or coppery colour: and there- 
fore the common green vitriol, thus 


calcined by art, very properly ſup- 


phes ge pate, 05 269575 5 
The London college has like- 


wiſe ſome what facilitated the pre- 


paration of theſe medicines, by 
omitting the rrochiſei cypbeos uſed 


in the mithridate, and the bedychres 


and viperini for the theriaca; and 


inſerting their ingredients, after 
Zewelffer's' manner, in the compo- 
ſitions they are intended for. This 
is done in the. theriaca very com- 


modiouſly, the ingredients in theſe 
troches uniting with thoſe in the 


theriaca itſelf, into unbroken num- 
But to render the numbers 
equally ſimple in the mithridate, 


it was neceſſary to retrench a few 
odd grains from ſome of the arti- 
cles, and make a ſmall addition to 
ſome others. They adjuſted the 
proportions of the ingredients in 
the trochiſci cypheos from the origi- 


nal deſcription in Galen; the 
numbers in our former pharmaco- 
pœia being very erroneous. 


The college of Edinburgh, pay- 
„ 2 


_—_ 3 . 
r 


- Ju 
ing very little deference to antiqui- 
ty or common prejudice, has ven- 
tured at length to diſcard theſe ve- 
nerable reliques; and has ſubſti- 
tuted in their room an elegant and 
fmple form, equivalent to them 
both in efficacy, under the title of 
! ; ' RN 
. THERIACA EDINENSIS. 
Edinburgh theriaca. 
| | Edinb., 
Take of | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, ten ounces; 
Contrayerva root, ſix ounces; 
Reſin of guaicum, four ounces; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, two oun- 
* ces; 1 a | 
Myrrh, 
Engliſh ſaffron, 
Opium, each one ounce ; 
Rob of elder-berries, thrice the 
weight of the powders; 
Canary wine, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient to diſſolve the opium. 


Make them according to art into an nary 


electary. 


Tunis compoſition conſiſts of very 
powerful ingredients, and is doubt- 
leſs capable of anſwering every 
thing that can be reaſonably ex- 
peed from the more voluminous 
theriaca of Andromachus. The 
London college alſo had formerly 
"their theriaca compoſed of the 
leſs exceptionable ingredients of 
- Andromachus's. But as theſe me- 
dicines have for a long time / been 
chiefly employed for external pur- 
poſe, in the way of cataplaſm, the 
theriaca Londinenſis is now omitted, 
and its place ſupplied by a cata- 
plaſm compoſedof a fewwell-choſen 
articles, under the name of cata- 


flaſma & cymino, of which hereafter, - 


For internal uſe, none of the theri- 

acas are at preſent ſo much regard- 

ed as they have been heretofore ; 

practitioners having introduced in 
5 | 
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their room, extemporaneous boluſes i 
of Virginian alan, camphor; 
contrayervay and the like, Which 
anſwer all their intentions; with 

this advantage, that they may be 
given either with or without opium, 
an ingredient which renders the 


others prejudicial in caſes where Wl | 
they might otherwiſe be proper. 
Wich regard to the quantity of 
opium in the foregoing compoſi. | 
tions, one grain thereof is contain. 
ed in four drams of the mithridate ; 
in three ſcruples, fifteen grains of the 
Venice treacle ; and in five ſeru- p 
ples of the theriaca Edinenfis. Tbe n 
proportion of opium will vary a 
little, according to the time that 0 
they have been kept; their moiſture f 
by degrees exhaling, ſo as to leave ly 
the remainder ſtronger of the opi- Wl © 
um, than an equal weight was a: WW ** 
firſt. A change of this kind wi © 
taken notice of by many writers, ll 4 
but falſely attributed to an imagi- © 
nary fermentative quality of the 
ingredients; by which they were © 
ſuppoſed, from their multipheity} 10 
and contrariety, to be continually © 
exalting and improving the virtues 
of one another. £0 
A good deal of care is requiſ ph 
in making theſe compolitions, tio 
prevent the waſte which is apt to be 
happen in the pounding, and which Ti 
would render the proportion e po 
opium to the other ingredients pre the 
carious. The intention of dillolv ll cio 
ing the opium in wine, for thei po. 
and other electaries, is, that it mal pri 
be more uniformly. mingled wih d. 
the reſfſt. gd IN! 
: 4 „ | anc 
PHILONIUM LONDINENSE: of 
London philonum. ten! 
| 4 by ; fe 
Take of * 1 an 
White pepper, | e 
Ginger, wy . nes: Thi 
| | Carawaßg too 
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Chap. 5 . 
Caraway ſeeds, each two ounces; 
Strained opium, fix drams ;z ©. 


Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 


the weight of the other ingre- 


dients.' | 
Heat the ſyrup, and carefully mix 
with it the opium, previouſly 
diſſolved in wine; then add the 
other ingredients, reduced into 
powder. | 


Tals is a reformation of the 
pbilonium deſcribed by Galen, which 


was received in our preceding phar- 


macopœias with the addition of 
ſome ſuperfluous ingredients, and 
diſtinguiſhed, but not very proper- 
ly, by the epithet Romanum. The 
additional articles, and ſome un- 
neceſſary ones that were in the ori- 
ginal, are here omitted, and the 
quantities of the other varied, ſo 
as to preſerve the ſame propor- 
tion of opium to the whole, as in 
our laſt ' pharmacopœia. Thirty- 
fix grains of the compoſition con- 
tain one grain of opium. 


Txt mithridate, theriaca, diaſ- 
tordium, confectio Paulina, and 
philonium, are the only compoſi - 
tions now remaining, of what have 
been called the officinal capitals. 
They are all medicines of great 
power; and as, on the one hand, 
bey are applicable, by the judi- 
cious phyſician, to excellent pur- 
poſes, ſo on the other, their im- 
prudent uſe has often been produc- 
tive of miſchievous conſequences. 
l has been cuſtomary among nurſes, 
and others, to give diaſcordium 
do children, to eaſe their com- 
plaints, and to procure ſleep: in- 
tentions which it effectually an- 


vers, but at the ſame time never 


als to bring on a coſtive habit, 
ie foundation of many diſeaſes, 
is medicine has likewiſe been 
9 unwarily given for reſtrainin 
es; whoſe ſuppreſſion was af: 


 _ Eltdaries, | 


Take of 


* 


5 = 
terwards followed. by more dan- 
gerous ſymptoms. The celebrated 
alexipharmics, mithridate, and the- 


riaca, have oftentimes aggravated 


the diſorders they were intended to 
remedy, have converted a com- 
mon cold into a high fever, have 
raiſed ſlight febrile complaints in- 
to a malignant fever. However 
ſtrongly therefore theſe kinds of 
medicines be recommended for 


demand their aſſiſtance, are much 
leſs frequent than is generally ſyp- 
poſed, | 


ELECTARIUM ACIDUM. 
Acid electary. 
CC 5 
Conſerve of woodſorrel, one 
ounce; 
Pulp of tamarinds, half an ounce; 
Weak ſpirit of vitriol, as much 
aks 1s ſufficient to give a grate- 
ful acidity; n 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much 
as will reduce the whole into 
the conſiſtence of a ſoft elec- 
ry | 


Tuis grateful acid compoſition 
is an uſeful refrigerant and anti- 
ſeptic. in different kinds of inflam- 
matory and putrid diſorders. 


ELECTARIUM ALEXETERIUM. 
Alexeterial electary. 
Confection of kermes, one dram; 
Candied ginger, fix drams-; 
Contrayerva root, ye 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
dram ; 


Syrup of orange peel, as much 


as is ſufficient to make the 


other ingredients into the con- 
ſiſtence of an electary. | 


Tas is a moderately warm elec- 
WE tary 
— 6 


* 


594 
tary, contrived by Boerhaave for 
raiſing and recruiting the ſtrength 
in low fevers, where the pulſe is 
funk, and the patient languid and 
dejected. It may be taken to the 
quantity of a ſmall nutmeg every 
four or five hours, with any pro- 
per julep. | 


ELECTARIUM ALTERANS. 
Alterative electary. 

Take of | 

Crude antimony, finely levigated, 
three drams; - | 

Reſin of guaiacum, two drams ; 

Oil of ſaſſafras, ſix drops; 

Conſerve of red roſes, one ounce 
and a half; 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient. 

Grind the reſin and the levigated 
antimony well together ; and, 
having mixed theſe with the oil 
(dropt on a little ſugar) and the 
conſerve, let the whole be ſoften- 
ed with the ſyrup into a due con- 
ſiſtence. 


Turs medicine is uſed againſt 
cutaneous foulneſſes, obſtructions 
of the glands, and impurities of 
the blood and juices. Diſpenſatory 
writers in general lay the princi- 
pal ſtreſs, in compoſitions of this 
kind, upon the calx, ceruſſe, or cin- 
nabar of antimony, preparations 
which are far inferior to the crude 
mineral, and very ill deſerve the 
great character which has been uſu- 
ally given of them. The bulk of a 
ſmall nutmeg of this electary may 
be taken every morning and even- 
ing with a little of the ſimple or 
compound lime. water. 


ELECTARIUM ANTIEPILEPTI- 
CUM. x 
Antiepileptic electary. 
Ted: 
Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 
Wild valerian root, two drams ; 
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lape, the ſame doſe is to be repeat: | 
ed, for three or four days, before | 


excoriations, and obtunds the act 


Part IV. 

| Syrupof orange peel, a ſufficient | 
quantity to reduce the others 
into an eleQary. _ 


This medicine has been fre. 
quently preſcribed by Dr. Mead, | 
in epileptic caſes, with ſucceſs, He | 
directs one dram to be taken every | 
morning and evening, for three 
months together ; after which, to | 
confirm the cure and prevent a re- | 


every new and full moon for a con - 
ſiderable time. E 


ELECTARIUM ANTIDYSENTH | 
RICUM. 
Aunlidyſenteric electary. 
Take of ” : Tor 
Yelow wax, three drams ; 
Spermaceti, two drams ; 
Conſerve of red roſes, an ounce 
and a half; 1 8 Nj 
Oil of almonds, half an ounce; 4 
"Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. | 1 
Let the wax and ſpermaceti be 
melted in the oil, over a gentle 
fire, and then mixed with ths} 
conſerve and ſyrup. 


WreRE ſharp irritating humeun 
have eroded the inteſtines, and} 
laid open the mouths of the blood - 
veſſels, this ſoft healing eletary] 
is often of great uſe. It is faid 
that fluxes of long ſtanding, con- 
tracted in the Indies, which had 
yielded nothing to medicines 0} 
the reſtringent Kind, have been re- 
moved by this, which ſupplies the 
natural mucus of the bowels that 
the flux has carried off, heals the 


monious humours. | 


ELECTARIUM AROMATICUM: | 

Aromatic electary. 

Take of. en 

The aromatic ſpecies, one dran 
and 4 half ; R IG 7 

e Conſer! 


Chap. LE 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 

quantity. > 
Make them into an electary. 


Tr1s warm cordial medicine is 


of uſe in nervous complaints and 


decays of conſtitution. The bulk 
of a ſmall nutmeg may be taken 
two or three times a day with a 
glaſs of wine, or any other proper 
liquor, after it, 


ELECTARIUM BALSAMICUM. 
Balſamic electary. | 
Take of 
Conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; 
Locatelli's balſam, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the balſam in the yolk of 
an egg, and then mix therewith 
the conſerve. 


Tunis electary is uſed in ſome 
coughs and diſorders of the breaſt ; 
as alſo in the vomica, or ſuppura- 


tion in the ſtomach, which ſome- 


times happens after dyſenteries ; 


and where there is an eroſion or - 
rupture of the blood-veſlels, as in 


hæmoptoes. In theſe caſes, the 
bulk of a nutmeg may be taken for 
a doſe, twice or thrice a day. 


ELECTARIUM CHALYBEATUM. 
 Chalybeate electary. 


„Take of 1. 


Salt of ſteel, one dram; 

Candied nutmegs, 

Candied ginger, each half an 

ounce ; > 

Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 

Conſerve of orange peel, one 
ounce ; | : . 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 


ſufficient to make them into 


an eleCtary. 


Take of 4 


Ruſt of ſteel, or ſteel prepared 


with ſulphur, fix drams ; 
Candied ginger, one ounce 5 


RR 


» 


 Bleftaries. © 


Conſerveof lavender, two ounces; 


Ko 


Conſerve of orange peel, three 
ounces ; | | ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 


as will reduce them into a pro- 


per confiſtence, 


| Tarn elegant chalybeate medi- 


cines are given not only in ca- 


chectic and chlorotic caſes, and 
menſtrual obſtructions; but like- 


wiſe in low hyſteric, and melan- 
cholic diſorders; and for warm- 


ing and invigorating the habit in 


great debilities and decays of con- 


ſtitution. In either of theſe inten- 


tions, the bulk of a ſmall nutmeg is 


to be taken twice a day, and its 


effects promoted by moderate exer- 


ciſe. 


 ELECTARIUM DEOBSTRUENS, 

| Deobſtruent eleFary. © 

Take of f 4 , 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Hard ſoap, each a dram; 

Powdered ſquills, one ſcruple ;_ 

Conſerve of orange peel, half an 
ounce ; | | 

Syrup of ginger, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce the other 


ingredients into the conſiſtence 5 


of an electary. 


Wu the breaſt is oppreſſed 
by thick phlegm, or the viſcera 
obſtructed, this electary may be 
taken twice or thrice a day to the 


bulk of a ſmall nutmeg at a time. 


The quantity here preſcribed is 
ſufficient for fix or eight doſes. 


ELECTARIUVM ADGONORRHOEAM, 
Eleaary for a gonorrhaa. 


Take of I. | 


Lenitive electary, three ounces ; 
Jalap, three drams ; on 
Nitre, one dram and a half; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to make them into an 
electary. 
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Take of 2. ä 
Lenitive electary, three ounces; 
Balſam of copaiva, one ounce and 
a half; 
Rhubarb, . 
Gum guaiacum, 
Nitre, each one ounce g 
Syrup of orange peel, as much as 
Will reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence for an electary. 


Tuxsx compoſitions are ſaid to 

be uſed in ſome of the military hoſ- 
pitals; the firſt as a cooling laxa» 
tive, for the inflammation and ten- 
ſion of the urinary paſſages, which 
always accompany a virulent go- 
norrhœa. In this intention, a dram 
and a half is directed to be taken 
every morning and evening. The 
ſecond is deſigned for ſtrengthen- 
ing the parts after the virulence 1s 
expelled, and the heat and inflam- 
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| EugcTARIUM Ex HELLEBORO 

TV 
Electary of black hellebore. 
Take of 1 
Black hellebore root, 
Extract of ſavin, 
5 Compound powder of myrrh, 
-> each half an ounce; 
Canella alba, two drams ; 


Syrup of orange peel, as much 


as is ſufficient. - 


Mix and make them into an elece | 


tary. 


Tuis electary is employed in one 
of our hoſpitals for promoting the 


natural evacuations from the ute- | 
rus : for which purpoſe, it is un- 


doubtedly a medicine of great poy- 


er. It may be taken to the quan» | 


tity of half a dram twice a day. 


mation have ceaſed : the bulk of 


a nutmeg may be taken twice or 


thrice a day. 


ELECTARIUM E GUMMI 
GUAIACO, 


Electary of gum guaiacum. 
Take of | 


Gum guaiacum, 1 

Compound powder of arum, 

Canella alba, each ſix drams; 

Conſerve of ſcurvy-graſs, two 
ounces z 

Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will bring them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence. 


Is chronical rheumatiſms, pains, 
and aches in. general, that are not 
accompanied with inflammation, 
and ſome kinds of paralytic numb- 
neſſes, this warm flimulating elec- 
tary may be taken to the quantity 

of a nutmeg twice a day, 


ed. ; * 


0 2 
ELECTARIUM INCRASSANS, 


Incraſſating electary. 
Take of | 


Gum tragacanth, 


Pulp of freſh comfry root, each | 


one ounce 


Conſerve of mallows, half an | 


ounce ; 


Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce the | 
whole into the conſiſtence of 


an electary. 


Tus electary is taken to the 
quantity of a cheſnut, three or four | 


times a day, along with a mil 


diet, for incraſſating and obtund- | 
ing thin ſerous humours, in hectic 
diſorders, in coughs proceeding | 
from thin tickling rheums, and 1n | 
fluxes and heat of urine, where the 
natural mucus of the parts is abrad- } 


Part IV, 
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be ſtimulated, or ſluggiſh ſtagnant 
juices to be put in motion. It 


Lenitive electary, an ounce and ought to be taken every morning 


a half ; | 
Venice turpentine, one ounce ; 
Eggſhells prepared [or prepared 

oyſterſnells] half an ounce; 
Choice rhubarb, one dram; 


and evening, or oftener, t@ the 


bulk of a large nutmeg ;z with a 
glaſs of rich WAGs r 1 een 8 
julep, after i it. | 


N% 


Syrup of marſhmallows, as much Ener E CORTICE Pau- 


as is ſufficient. 


VIANO. 
Diſſolve the turpentine in the yolk \ Blecary of Peruvian bark. 
of an egg, and then mix the Take of I. 


whole together, according to art, 
ſo as to make thereof an electary. 


TEIS compoſition, taken from 


the Edinburgh infirmary, is con- 


Peruvian bark, three ounces; 

Caſcarilla, half an ounce; : 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
Uantity: 


2. 


trived for cleanfing the urinary paſ-— Take of 


ſages in ne _— diſorders, Tur- 
pentine, properly divided by earthy 
powders, is a ſafe, and, at the ſame 


time, one of the moſt powerful diu- 


retics that can in theſe caſes be ven- 
tured on. The rhubarb and laxa- 


tive electary are very uſeful addi - 


tions; for the belly ought here to 
be always kept open, though the 
ſtronger purgatives are very — mpro- 
per. A dram of the electary may 
be taken once or twice a day, along 
with an infuſion of marſhmallow 
roots, ſweetened with a ſpoonful 
of honey, 


ELECTARIUM PARALYTICUM. 
| Paralylic electary. 
Take of | 
Muſtard ſeed, 
Con ſerve of roſemary tops, each 
one ounce; | 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
two di ams. 5 
Beat the muſtard ſeed with a little 
water, that the pulp may be 


preſſed through a hair ſieve-; 


then mix with it the conſerve 


and the ſpirit, 


Tr1s is a very e medi- 


cine for paralytic diſorders, tremors 


and numbneſs of the limbs, the de- 


1 


Take of 


Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 

Virginian ſnakeroor, one ounce z 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſuſicient | 
F. 


Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 

Crude ſal ammoniac, three dramss 

Syrup of lemon juice, a * 
quantity. 


* 
Take of | 
Peruvian bark, three ounces 3 
Colcothar of vitriol, fix drams 3 


Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 


tity. 


Take of | a 
Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 3 
Alum, one ounce; ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much as 
is ſufficient. | 


6. 

Take of 5 
Extract of Peruvian bark, « 4 8 
ounce; . | 
Extract of logwood, Ft 
Extract of liquorice, each half an 
ounce; 


Mucilage of quince a 


much as is ſufficient to RE wo 


the other ingredients into the 
conſiſtence of an eleQary. 


43 Arr 
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ALL theſe compoſitions are very 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- 
tions for which they are deſigned. 
The firſt is calculated for common 
intermittent fevers, in the cure of 


Which the virtues of the bark are 
greatly aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. 


The ſecond and third are given in 


thoſe intermittents, which happen 


in cachectic habits, and perſons 
ſubject to obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, where the bark by itſelf, on 
account of its great aſtringency, 
would be prejudicial. The fourth 
is a good ſtrengthener in laxities of 
the ſolids and decays of conſtitu- 
tion; and the fifth a powerful 
ſtyptic in fluxes and hæmorrhages, 
particularly in the diabetes and 
fluor albus. The bulk of a nutmeg 
of each may be taken at a time, and 
repeated according to the exigency 
of the caſe. The ſixth is a very 
agreeable form for the exhibition 
of Peruvian bark to thoſe who are 
more than ordinarily offended with 
its taſte; the ſubſtances here join- 
ed effectually covering its taſte, 
at the ſame time that they coin- 
cide with it in virtue. The com- 
poſition is a very elegant and plea- 
ſant one, and well deſerves a place 


in the ſhops. It may either be 


given in the form of a bolus or 
electary, in the doſe of a dram or 
more; or diſſolved in any ſuitable 
liquor into a draught, | 
ELEcTARIUM PURGANS 
ACIDUM. | 
Aa acid purgative electary. 
Take of 8 
Pulp of tamarinds, two ounces; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams. 
Make them into an electary. 


Tuis 1s an uſeful cooling laxa- 
tive in hot bilious diſpoſitions, or 
inflammatory diſeaſes. The bulk 


of a nutmeg may be taken every 


hour, or oftener, till it begins to 
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Fart iy. 
operate, or the ſame quantity may 


be taken once a day occaſionally in 
dry coſtive habits. e 


ELECTARIUM SAPONACEUM, 
Saponaceous elecmary. 
Take of | | 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, two ounces ; 
Pareira brava, one ounce ; 
Rhubarb, - 
| Gum of aloes, each three drams; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity, 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tary. | 


Tr1s eleQary.is calculated for 
Jaundices, ariſing from an obſtruc- 
tion of the biliary ducts, or a viſ- 
cidity of the bile itſelf, ' Such are 
thoſe which moſt commonly occur, 
in which the ſtools are of a whitiſh |! 
or aſh-colour, and voided with diſſi- 
culty. The doſe is from half a 
dram to a dram, twice a day. 
How far the pareira brava in this 
compoſition contributes to its vir- } 
tues, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine. Some have recommend- |} 
ed this root, as a moſt powerful at- 
tenuant, in a great variety of diſ- 
orders, whilſt others look upon it as 
not ſuperior, if equal, to the com- 
mon aperient roots. The ſenſible | 
qualities of the pareira diſcover lit- | 
tle foundation for the great charac- |} 
ter given of it; and a competency | 
of fair trials of its virtue, is as yet 
wanting. The London college has | 
not received it into their pharma | 
copœia. 


ELECTARIUM sISsT ENS. 


f Binding electary. 
Take of | 
The japonic confection, tw0 
ounces z 


Extract of logwood, one ounce; 

Syrup of dry roſes, as much 23 

will reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence for an electary. 


Tas 


Chap. 52 


Tris electary i is calculated for 
the relief of dyſenteries, and other 
inteſtinal fluxes, after the acrid 
humours have been duly evacuated 


by mild cathartics, &c. The quan- 


tity of a nutmeg may be taken 
every four or five hours. 


„ FE SULPHURE, 

Electary of fulphay. 

Take of | 
Flowers of ſulphur, half an 


ounce z 
Leaitive electary, two ounces ; 
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Blaarice. 


quantity here directed. 
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Syrup of tharſhmallows, a ſuffi- 
cieht quantity to make them 
into an electary. 


Tu is electary is deſigned againſt 
the piles, and generally diſtinguiſſi- 
ed in the hoſpitals by the title of 
electarium bemorrhoidale. Where 
the diſorder is accompanied with 


febrile or inflammatory ſymptoms, 


ſome nitre 1s occaſionally added, in 
the proportion of two drams, to the 
It may be 
given from a dram to half an ounce 
at a time. 


7 Lohoch, eclegma, linctus, or 
lumbati ve, is a ſoft compound 
eſigned to be licked or ſlowly 
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Loobochs. £5 op 
LoHOCH EX AMYLO, 


Starch lohoch. 


Iwallowed down, of a middle con- Take of 


ſiſtence between a ſyrup and elec- 
tary, at leaſt never ſo thin as the 
former, nor ſo thick as the latter. 
Theſe preparations are generally 
compoſed of expreſſed oils, mixed 
with ſyrups, and ſimilar ſubſtances. 
In making them, the ſyrup is firſt 
to be mixed with a little ſugar, and 
then briſkly beaten up in a mortar, 
with the oil; which will thus readily 
Incorporate, efpecially if the ſyrup 
be of the acid kind. Two ounces 


of ſyrup, a dram of ſugar, and an 


ounce of expreſſed oil, form a linc- 
tus of a due conſiſtence; which may 
be made thicker at pleaſure by add- 
ing more oil, or thinner by an in- 
creaſe of the ſyrup. 


Any oily ſubſtance, as Locatelli's 


balſam, ſpermaceti, &c. may like- 
wiſe be reduced into this form: 
and inſtead of ſugar, powders more 
agreeable to the intention of emol- 
Hents or pectorals, may be uſed ; 
as the compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, or the white or black 
* bechic troches of the ſhops. But 
the form at beſt is very unſightly 


and diſagreeable, and ſubſtances of 


this kind render it more ſo. 


LOHOCH COMMUNE. 
Common lohoch. 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
Syrup of marſhmallows, or bal- 
ſamic ſyrup, each one ounce z 
White ſugar, two drams. 
Mix and make them into a lo- 
hoch. 


_ 


6 


Edinb, 


Starch, two drams ; 
Japan earth, one dram ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, 
Whites of eggs, beaten up into | 

a thin fluid, each one ounce, #| 

Mix and make them into a lohoch, 


LOHOCH DE LINO. 


Lohoch of linſeed. 
Edinb. 


Take of ; 
Freſh-drawn linſeed oil, | 
Balſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; | 
Flowers of ſulphur waſhed, | 
White ſugar, each two drams, 

Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH DE MANNA, 
Lohoch of manna. 


Take of 
Calabrian manna, 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
Syrup of violets, each equal 


arts. 


Take of 
Caſtile ſoap, one dram ; 
Oil of almonds, one ounce z 
Syrup of lemon juice, one ounce 
and a half. 
Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCEH DE SPERMATE 
Loboch ef ſpermaceti. 


”— 


Edinb. 


Edinb. 


ETI. 
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Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous lohoch. 


Edinb: 


bo ws — — 22 2 


Chap. 6. 
i { Edinb. 

Take of 79 
Spermaceti, two drams; | 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, half 
an ounce; = 

Balſamic ſyrup, one ounce. 

Mix the ſpermaceti with a ſafficient 
quantity of yolk of eggs. Then 
add the oil and ſyrup, and make 
them into a lohoch. | 


LoHoOcH BALSAMICUM. 


Balſamic loboch. 
Take of | 


Spermaceti, two drams z 
Balſam of Peru, one dram; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, two 
Ounces. 5 f 
Let the ſpermaceti and balſam be 


quantity of yolks of eggs; and 
then mix with them the ſyrup. 


"I NCTUS SOLUTIVUS. 
Solutzve loboch. 
Take of 


Conſerve of hips, one ounce; _ 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 


Oil of olive, each four ounces. 


Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


The principal uſe of lohochs 
is in diſorders of the internal parts 
of the mouth, fauces, and cſo- 
phagus z as in aphthz, and tick- 

al ling coughs from defluxions in the 
hrit paſſages. For, however they 
ch. " ; ; g 
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may have been celebrated, under 
the vague appellation of pectorals, 


well worked up with a ſufficient 
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in affections of the breaſt and 


lungs, it is not to be expected, 


that their emollient lubricating 
uality can reach thoſe. parts, or 
at they can give any relief in 


the true pulmonary cough; The 
. ſlow. manner in which they art 
| ſwallowed down renders them we 
adapted to correct acrimony and 


irritation in the throat and about 


the mouth of the ſtomach; though 


the free uſe of ſuch unctuous com- 
poſitions is ſoon liable to pall the 
appetite. Indeed the form is an 
inelegant one, and in the preſent 
practice is little regarded. 


Lincrus Aci dur us. 
| Acidulous linctus. 
Take of 


Conſerve of red roſes, two 


' ounces; 


Weak ſpirit of vitriol, four ſeru- 


ples, or as much as is ſufficient 
to give a grateful acidity, 
Mix them together. 


T uIs linctus 1s of a different na- 
ture from the foregoing prepara» 
tions, and is uſed as a light reſtrin- 
gent and detergent. It rather 
ſtrengthens than relaxes the ſto- 
mach, is ſufficiently agreeable in 
taſte, and of a fine red colour. 
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pounds. The preſent chapter con- 


tains mixtures of oily, reſinous, and 


fimilar bodies, with water, in a li- 
= form, of a white colour re- 
embling milk, and hence called 
emulſions. 

Emulſions have been generally 
prepared by grinding the oily ſeeds 
of plants, or kernels of fruits, along 
with common water, or any agree- 
able ſimple diſtilled water. In this 
proceſs, the-oil of the ſubject 1s, by 
the mediation of the other matter, 
united with the aqueous fluid; and 
hence they poſſeſs ſome ſhare of the 
emollient virtue of the pure oil; 
with this advantage, that they are 
agreeable to the palate, and not apt 
to turn rancid or acrimonious by the 
heat of the body, which the pure 
oils in ſome inflammatory caſes 
may do. 

Emulſions, beſides their uſe as 
medicines themſelves, are excellent 
vehicles for certain ſubſtances which 
cannot otherwiſe be ſo conveniently 
taken in a liquid form. Thus cam- 


phor, triturated with almonds, rea- 


dily unites with water, into an 
emulſion, and in this form is con- 
veyed into the remoteſt parts of the 
body, with ſufficient efficacy to an- 
ſwer intentions of moment, at the 
ſame time that its heat and pun- 
gency are ſoftened by the unQuolity 
of the almonds. 

Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and 
other ſimilar ſubſtances; are like. 
wiſe rendered miſcible with water, 
into emulfions or milky liquors, by 
the intervention of mucilages. The 
white or yolk of an egg unites theſe 
bodies alſo with water, but leſs ele- 


gantly. 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
CHAPTER VE 
|  Emiul/uons. 

1 N the fofegoing chapter, oils 
were united with watery liquors 


by the mediation of ſugar and ſy- 
rups, into thick unctuous com- 


Several of the gummy reſins, as 
ammoniacum, galbanum, myrrh, 


and others; are reducible into emul= 


ſions by trituration with water 
alone; their reſinous part being 
rendered diſſoluble by the media- 
tion of the gummy: 


EMULSIO COMMUNIS. 
Common emulſion. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Sweet almonds blanched, one 


ounce; REA 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce; 


Double-refined ſugar, fix drams; | 


Barley water, two pints: 


Diſſolve the gum in the barley wa- 


ter warmed, As ſoon as the was 
ter is grown thoroughly cold, 


pour it by little at a time upon | 
the almonds and ſugar, firſt | 


beaten together, continuing to 
grind the whole, that the liquor 
may grow milky ; after which, it 
is to be paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


Edinb. 

Take of ee 
Sweet almonds, one ounce; 
Bitter almonds, one dram; 
Water, two pounds and an half, | 

Blanch the almonds, and beat them 
in a ſtone mortar, and gradually 
pour upon them the water; and 
ſtrain off the liquor: + 

If, whilſt the almonds are beating, 
two ounces of mucilage of gum 
Arabic be added, the preparation 
is called EMULSIO ARABICA, 
the Arabic emulſion. 


Grrar care ſhould be taken, 
that the almonds are not become? 
rancid by keeping; which will no 
only render the emulſion extreme! 
unpleaſant, a circumſtance of great 

| conſequence 


Part W. 


Chap. 7. 


uires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from pre- 
parations of this claſs. Theſe li- 
uors are principally made uſe of 
or diluting and obtunding acrimo- 


nious humours ; particularly in heat 


of urine and ftranguries ariſin 

either from a natural ſharpneſs o 
the juices, or the operation of can- 
tharides, or other irritating medi- 


eines. In theſe caſes, they are to 


be drunk frequently, in the quan- 
tity of half a pint or more at a 
time, | 
Some have ordered emulſions to 
be boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary crudity ; 
but by this proceſs they quickly 
ceaſe to be emulſions, the oil ſepa- 
rating from the water, and floating 
diſtinct upon the ſurface. Acids, 
and vinous ſpirits, produce a like 
decompoſition. On ſtanding alſo 
ſor ſome days, without addition, 
the oily matter ſeparates, and riſes 


to the top, not in its pure form, but 
in that of a thick cream. Theſe 


experiments prove the compoſition 
of the. emulſions made from the 
oily ſeeds of kernels, and at the 


ſame time point out ſome cautions 


to be attended to in their prepara- 
tion and uſe, ; 


EMULSIO CAMPHORATA, 
Camphorated emulſion, 
Tainb. 
Take of | 
Camphor, half a dram ; 
Sweet almonds, ſix in number; 
White ſugar, half an ounce ; 
Simple pennyroyal water, half 
_ A pint, | 
Grind the camphor and almonds 
well together in a ſtone mortar, 
and add by degrees the penny- 
royal water, 
liquor, and diſſolve in it the ſu- 
Sar. a 8 
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Emuljons. 


conſequence in a nfedicine that re- 


Take of 


Then ftrain the 


unctuous quality of the almonds in 
great meaſure covering its pun- 


gency. In fevers that require the 


allſtance of this powerful diapho- 
retic drug, a ſpoonful of the emul- 


ſion may be taken every three or 
four hours, 


LAC AMMONIACI. 
| Milk of ammoniacum. 


| "Lond. 

Take of | | 
Gum ammoniacum, two drams 3 
Simple pennyroyal water, half a 

pint. | | 

Grind the ammoniacum with the 

Water, in a mortar, until the gum 
be diſſolved. Eng 


Tuls liquor is employed for at- 


tenuating tough phlegm, and pro- 


moting- expectoration, in the hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. It may be 
given to the quantity of two ſpoon- 
fuls twice a day. „ 


EMu1$10 PURGANS. 
A purging emulſion. 


Sweet almonds, blanched, two 
dramss nn EE 

Fine ſugar, one dram ; 

Gum Arabic, half a dram ; 

Scammony, ten grains; 

Simple cinnamon water, one 

. Ounce. 


Diſſolve the gum in the cinnamon 


water, and, having ground the 
ſcammony with almonds and 
ſugar, pour on the liquor by lit- 
_ tle at a time, continuing to grind 
them together, io as to make 
them into an emulſion. 


Taxrs emulſion is an agreeable ' 


and effectual purgative. It may 


be prepared with different propor- 


tions of the ſcammony, at pleaſure : 
other purgative reſins, as that of 
| BY jalap, 
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Tas is 4 very commodious form 
for the exhibition of camphor ; the 
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Jalap, may be ſubſtituted to the 


ſcammony; a proper quantity of 


any ſyrup to the ſugar ; and to the 
cinnamon water, any other ſimple 
water that may be more acceptable: 
but ſpirituous waters, for reaſons 
already mentioned, have no place. 
Some have employed an infuſion 
of liquorice, which appears to be 


a very proper addition in theſe 


kinds of preparations, as it coin- 
cides with the almonds in corre&- 
Ing the irritating power of the pur- 
gative material. | 


EMULS10 OLEOSA. 
D Oi emulfion. 
Take of 


Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
Spirit of hartſhorn, two drams; 
Simple pennyroyal water, twelve 

ounces; | 


PeRoral ſyrup, an ounce and a 


half. 
Mix them together, 


Tax1s compoſition is often uſed 
againſt recent colds, for alleviating 
the cough, and promoting expec- 
toration. Where the complaints are 
of long ſtanding, theſe kinds of me- 
dicines have no place ; nor 1s their 
uſe in any caſe to be long con- 
tinued, as they relax the ſtomach, 
pall the appetite, and increaſe the 
diſorder. 

A much more elegant oily emul- 
fon, for all the intentions in which 
the ſimple lubricating quality of ex- 
preſſed oils is wanted, may be pre- 

ared in the following manner. 
Take an ounce of powdered gum 
Arabic, and the ſame quantity of 
common water. Diſſolve the gum 

' In the water, that it may form 

a thick mucilage; to which add 

by degrees four ounces of freſh- 

drawn oil of almonds, rubbing 
them well together in a mortar 
till they incorporate into a ſmooth 


white maſs, Then pour in by 


Medicinal C 


ompofetions. 
little and little, continuing the 
agitation, four ounces of com- 
mon water; to which may be ad. 


Part IV. 


ded nutmeg water, roſe water, 
and ſimple ſyrup, of each two 
_ ounces. i 


Tus appears to be the pleaſant- 
eſt ſorm that oils can be given in. 
The union is alſo more perfect, and 
the oil leſs diſpoſed to ſeparate on 
ſtanding, than in the emulſions oh. 
tained by other means. Even ſtrong 
acids added to the emulſion, pro- 
duce, no decompoſition in it. But 


alkalies can have no place in this 


form. For theſe, as we have obſery- 
ed upon another occaſion, precipitate 
pure gums themſelves from water, 


EMULSIO SPERMATIS CETI, 
Emulſion of ſpermaceti. | 
Take equal parts of ſpermaceti and | 
of mucilage of gum Arabic. Rub 
them together in a mortar till they | 
are incorporated intoathick maſs, 
which may be diluted at pleaſure } 
with water, as in the foregoing 
proceſs, 


EMu1si0ns of ſpermaceti, or 
ſpermaceti draughts, are commonly 
prepared by means of yolks of eggs; 
and the emulſions, ſo prepared, are 
ſufficiently uniform. Thoſe made 
with mucilage, as here directed, 
have this advantage, that they are | 
leſs diſagreeable in taſte, and not 
liable to grow rancid, The mix- | 
ture of the ſpermaceti and mucilage 
may be kept, for many days, in a 
ſtate fit for being diluted by gra- 
dual additions of water, into 4 
ſmooth emulſion, | 


EMULSIO CUM ARO. 
Emulſion with arum root. 
Take of 
Freſh arum root, RCA 
Gum Arabic, each two drams; 
Spermaceti, two ſeruples; 
Common 


mon 
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Common water, five ounces ;  - 
Nutmeg water, - 
Syrup' of orange peel, each half 


an Ounce. 


Diſſolve the gum Arabic, with a 


part of the water, into a muci- 


lage, which is to be beaten with 


the ſpermaceti into a ſmooth 
aſte. : 


To this add the arum root, pre- 


viouſly beaten by itſelf into a 

pulp ; and rub them well toge- 

ther that they may be thoroughly 

mixed. Then gradually pour in 
the waters and the ſyrup. 


 Fresn arum root may be taken 


in this form without the leaſt in- 
convenience from the pungency, 
with which the root itſelf ſo vio- 
lently affets the mouth. I have 
given a ſpoonful of the emulſion 


every fix hours, or oftener, in caſes 


of the rheumatic kind, and gene- 
rally with great benefit. The 


more immediate effect experienced 


from it was that of warming the 


ſtomach, and promoting ſweat, 


which in ſome inſtances it did pro- 
fry. EIT FROM 
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Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Fuleps, Mixtures, and Draughts. 


Y julep is commonly under- 
B ſtood, an agreeable liquor, 
defigned as a vehicle for medicines 
of greater efficacy, or to be drunk 
after them, or taken occaſionally 
as an auxiliary. In this light their 
baſis is generally common water, or 
a fimple diſtilled water, with one- 
fourth or one-third its quantity of a 


diſtilled ſpirituous water: this mix- 


ture is ſweetened with ſugar, or 
any proper ſyrup, or acidulated 
with vegetable or mineral acids, or 
impregnated with other medicines 
ſuitable to the intention ; care be- 
ing taken that theſe additions be 
ſuch, as will not render the com- 
pound unfightly or unpalatable. 
The quantity uſually directed at a 
time, in common preſcription, is ſix 
or eight ounces, to be taken by 
ſpoonfuls. 

A mixture, more ſtrictly ſo call- 
ed, receives more efficacious mate- 
rials, whether ſoluble in water, as 


extracts or ſalts, or indiſſoluble, as 


163 pany 5 more regard being here 
ad to the medicinal intention, 
than to the ſightlineſs or palatable- 
neſs of the compound. There 1s 
indeed no preciſe diſtinction be- 
- tween the two; the ſame compo- 
ſition being often called by one a 
Julep, and by another a mixture; 
though, in general, few would give 


the name of julep to a very diſa- 


greeable liquor, or that of mixture 
to a very pleaſant one. 

A draught differs from a julep 
or mixture only in being preſcribed 
in leſs quantity, the whole being 
intended for one doſe. | 


JULEPUM e CAMPHORA. 
Julep of camphar, 


Lond. ' 
Take of © | 
'Camphor, one dram; 
Double-refined ſugar, 
dounce; 
Boiling water, one pint. 


_ Grind the camphor firſt with a lit- | 
tle rectiſied ſpirit of wine, until 
it grows ſoft; and afterwards | 
with the ſugar, till they are per- | 
fectly mixed. Then add the wa- 
ter by little and little, let the 
mixture cool in a cloſe veſſel, 
and laſtly paſs it through a | 


ſtrainer. 


Fl 


Tus is a more eaſy and effectual | 
way of mingling camphor with | 
aqueous liquors, than grinding it | 


with water alone, or ſetting it on 


fire, and then quenching it in wa- 
ter, as directed in a former diſpen- 
ſatory, and in other books of phar- | 
macy. Though even this method | 
1s liable to ſome inconveniencies; | 
part of the camphor exhaling, un- | 
leſs an extraordinary deal of care be | 
taken, upon the affuſion of the boil- | 
ing water; and part remaining up- 


on the ſtrainer. The julep taſtes 
ſtrong of the camphor, and may be 


given, in caſes where this drug is 
proper, in the doſe of a ſpoonful 


Or two. 


In extemporaneous pre- 
ſcription, vinegar 1s 


ſometimes 


employed inſtead of water; this 


acid not only rendering the julep 
more grateful to the palate and 


ſtomach, but likewiſe promoting 
and extending the efficacy of the 


camphor, rendering it ſerviceable 
in ſome fevers where that bot 


pungent medicine by itſelf would be 


leſs proper. In this view the fol- 


lowing form is a very elegant one. 
| | | Jy LEPYM 
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half an | 


JUuLEPUM E CAMPHORA ACE= 
TOSUM. 25 
Camphor julep with vinegar. 
Take of -. | i 
Camphor, one dram ; 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; | 
Double-refined ſugar, half an 
_ _ ounce; | 4: 154 | 
Vinegar, one pint. N 
Grind the camphor with a few 
drops of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
till it grows ſoft; then add the 
gum, Pprevioully reduced to a 
mucilage, with © its quan- 
tity of water, and rub them to- 
gether till they are perfectly mix- 
ed. To this mixture add by de- 
grees the vinegar with the ſugar 
diſſolved in it. 8 
By this management, the whole 
ſubſtance of the camphor is united 
with, and kept ſuſpended in, the 
liquor; and conſequently every 
ſpoonful of the mixture is equiva- 
lent to one grain and ſeven eighths 
of a grain of camphor in ſubſtance. 
The ſame treatment ſucceeds equal- 
ly when water is uſed for the men- 
itruum; and if the aſſiſtance of 
nitre be required, this alſo may be 
added in either form. 


JULEPUM e CRETE. 


Chalk julep. 
Lond. 
Take of N 
The whiteſt chalk, prepared, one 


ounce; 

Double- refined ſugar, ſix drams; 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
Water, two pints, * 

Mix them together. 


Tas julep is deſigned for heart- 
burns and fimilar diſorders ariſing 
from acid juices. in the firſt paf- 


ſages. The chief uſe of the gum © 


1s to give a greater degree of con- 


ſiſtence to the water, and enable 


it to keep the powdered chalk ſuſ- 


peuded. 


* 


# Rs 
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 JULEPUM e MOSCHO. / 
„ 5 | 
Lond, 
Take of | : NT 
Damaſk-roſe water, fix ounces - 
by meaſure ; | 
Muſk, twelve grains ; . 
Daouble- refined ſugar, one dram. 
Grind the ſugar and the muſk to- 
gether, and gradually add to 
them the roſe - water.. 


d 


THr1s is an improvement upon 
the HYSTERICJULEP WITH MUSK 
of Bates. Orange flower water is 
directed by that author; and in- 
deed this more perfectly coincides 
with the muſk than roſe- water: but 


as the former is ſcarce procurable 


in perfection, the latter is here pre- 


ferred. The julep appears turbid 


at firſt; on ſtanding a little time, 
it depoſits a brown powder, and be- 
comes clear, but at the ſame time 


loſes great part of its virtue. This 


inconvenience may be prevented, 
by thoroughly grinding the muſk 
with two or three drams of muci- 
lage of gum Arabic, before the ad- 
dition of the water, as directed in 
the preceding chapter for making 
emulſions, By means of the gum, 
the whole ſubſtance of the muſk is 

made to remain ſuſpended in the 
water. Volatile ſpirits are in many 
caſes an uſeful addition to muſk, 
and likewiſe enable water to keep 
ſomewhat more of the muſk dif 
ſolved, than it would otherwiſe re- 
tain. The following compoſition 
of this kind is uſed in ſome of our 
hoſpitals, : 


Jurxruu MOSCHATUM, 


Muſe julep. 
Take of | 


Roſe-water, fix ounces ; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, one 
and a half; 
Muſk, fifteen grains; | 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
[ELL Grind 


dram 
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Grind the muſk with the ſugar, and 


then mix therewith the other in- 
gredients. 


Jurzrun ALEXIPHARMACUM, 

| re Juleps 

Take of 

Simple FN water, fix 
ounces; 

Spirituous alexeterial water, two 
Ounces; 


Svyrup of clove-july-flowers, two o 


drams. | 
Mix them together, 
2. 
Take of | 
Simple alexeterial water, fix 
ounces; 
Spirituous alexeterial water, with 
vinegar, two ounces; 
Syrup of lemon juice, two drams, 
Mix them 9 


jurzrun CARDIACUM, 
| Cordial julep. 
Take of 1. 
Simple cinnamon water, 
Simple orange: peel water, each 
three ounces; 
Nutmeg water, "two ounces ; 
Syrup of e ee half an 
ounce; | 
Mix them together, 


2. 
Take of 
Dill-ſeed water, fix ounces ; 
Cardamom +« ſeed water, 
ounces; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 


two 


Syrup of ſaffron, each two drams. 


Mix them together. 


Jour Uu CARMINATIVUM, 
| Carminative julep. 


Take of. x; 
Fennel-ſeed water, fix ounces ; 
Compound juniper water, two 
ounces; 
Syrup of elove-july-flowers, half 
An Ounce, 
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1 
Take of 
Jamaica - pepper water, fix 
ounces z 
Compou nd aniſced water, two 
ounces; . 
Syrup of orange-peel, half an 
OUNCE. 
; 3˙ 
Take of 


Dill-ſeed water, fix ounces x 

Compound caraway water, two 
ounces z 

Syrup of ginger, half an ounce, 


Jorzrun HYSTERICUM, 
Hy OE lep. 
Take of e 
Simple ee water, 
Caſtor water, each three ounces; 


Spirituous pennyroyal water, two 


ounces; 
Simple ſyrup, two va, 
2. 
Take of | | 
Simple alexeterial vatat, ſix 
ounces; 
Cardamom * water, two 
ounces; 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, each one 


dram; 
Syrup of elove · july- flowers, half 
an Ounce, 
3» 
Take of / 


Dill-ſeed water, four ounces ; 
Simple pepper- mint water, two 
ounces; 
Tincture of cardamoms, 
Syrup of ginger, each two drams. 


jurzrun REFRIGERANS. 
A cooling julep. 
Take of 
Rheniſh wine, five ounces ; 


| Damaſk-roſe water, two ounces; 


Seville orange juice, 
Syrup of violets, each fix drams. 


Jurtron 
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JUuLEBPUM 8TOMACHICUM.. 
 Stomachic julep. | 
Taknat. 6 | 8 
Simple mint water, ſix ounces; 
Spirituous mint water, two 


ounces; | 
Syrup of ſaffron, two drams. 
Take of 5 


Tincture of mint, fix ounces 7 
Cardamom water, two ounces ; 
Simple ſyrup, half an ounce. 


Tl died: 
Cinnamon water, fix ounces; 
Nutmeg water, 


Stomachic tincture, each one 


. os nolÞes I 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
OUNCE, | 


5 Tu titles of theſe mixtures ex- 
5 preſs the intentions for which they 
are calculated, Four or five ſpoon- 
fals of either may be taken occa- 
ſionally, or uſed as vehicles and dilu- 
ters of medicines of greater efficacy; 


x The following julapia are uſed in 

. the Edinburgh infirmary. 
JUuLAPIUM AMMONIACUMs. 

e Take of | | 


Milk of ammoniacum, four oun- 
if ces; | pI 
Syrup of ſquills, three ounces, 
Mix them together. 


Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture 

may be given twice a day, in coughs, 

wo aſthmas, and oppreſſions at the 

breaſt. It is a medicine of con- 

iderable efficacy, but not a little 

ns. unpleaſant, though called a julep 
in the hoſpitals where it is uſed, 


JuLarIuM ANTIHYSTERICUM-. 
Antihyſteric julep. 
Take of | 


Pennyroyal water, four ounces; 
Compound valerian water, two 
ounces; | 


TinQure of caſtor, two drams; 


5 8 - r VI _— 
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Salt of hartſhorn, ten- grains; 
White ſugar, fix drams. 
Mix them together. 


Tur virtues of this compoſi ion 
are ſufficiently obvious from its 
title. The doſe is two ſpoonfuls, to 


be taken twice or thrice a day. 


Jvrarluu CARDIACUM. 
Coraial julep. 


Take of : 


Alexeterial water, four ounces z 
Aromatic water, two ounces ; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, = 
Tincture of ſaffron, each two 
drams; 5 * 
White ſugar, half an ouncſe. 
Mix and make them into a julep. 


1 mixture is an uſeful cordial 


in all depreſſions of the ſpirits, in 
the ſinkings of low fevers, and the 
languors to which hyſterical” and 
hy pochondriacal perſons are ſub- 
jet. An ounce, or two ſpoonfuls, 


may be taken for a doſe, two or 


three times a day. 


JuLAPIUM DIAPHORETICUMX« 
| Diapboretic julep. 
Tae ee. 5 ; 


Alexeterial water, four ounces 3 
Spirit of Mindererus, two ounces; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
White ſugar, ſix drams. 

Mix them for a julep. I 


Tuis excellent compoſition is a 


very powerful ſudorific, and an- 


ſwers its intention more effectually, 
and with greater certainty, than 
many others calculated for the ſame 
purpoſe. Where a copious ſweat 


is to be excited, as in rheumatic 
diſeaſes, two ſpoonfuls are to be 


taken warm in bed every hour, or 
two hours, till the ſweat. break out. 
If warm dilating liquors be not 
afterwards: ſufficient to keep it. up, 
the ſame medicine is to be occa- 
ſionally repeated. 3 

R r ol Jurariun 
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JULAaPIUM DIAPHORETICUM 
WO a {OE 
| Acid diaphoretic julep, 
Take of | 
Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Treacle vinegar, two ounces ; 
Tincture of ſaffron, half an 
ounce ; 
Spirit of amber, one dram; 
White ſugar, one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Tux acid quality of this dia- 
phoretic julep adapts it more par- 
ticularly to thoſe diſorders in which 
any of the internal parts are in- 
flamed, as in pleuriſies and peri- 
pneumonies, [t is given in the 
ſame doſe as the preceding. 


JULAPIUM DIURETICUM. 
: Diuretic julep. 
Take of 


Spiritof Mindererus, fourounces; 
Compound horſeradiſh water, 
two ounces ; | 
Syrup of marſhmallows, three 
s Ounces. 
Mix them together. 


Tus ſpirit of Mindererus is an 
excellent aperient ſaline liquor, 
capable of promoting evacuation 
either by the cutaneous pores, or 
the urinary paſſages, according to 
the manner of exhibiting it. 
have ſeen before, that when taken 
warm in bed, it proves a power- 
ful ſudorific; eſpecially if aſſiſted 


by volatile ſalts, ſmall doſes of 


opiates, or other ſubſtances which 
tend to determine its action to the 
ſkin. If the patient walk about, 
in a cool air, it operates gently, 
but for the moſt part effectually, 
by urine : the additions here join- 
ed to it, correſpond with this inten- 
tion, and promote its operation. 
As this medicine excites the urinary 
diſcharge, without heating or ir- 
ritating the parts, it takes place 
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tues the /alt of amber may poſſeſs 


We 


nnn ?“ 
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not only in dropſies, but likewiſe 


in inflammatory diſorders, wherever 
this ſalutary ſecretion is to be pro- 
moted. It is given to the quantity 
of two ſpoonfuls, thrice a day 
A dram of ſpirit of amber is 
ſometimes mixed with this julep, 
which nevertheleſs does not ſeem 
to receive from that ingredient any 
additional virtue: whatever vir. |} 


(which probably are not ſo great 
as 1s generally ſuppoſed) the /pirit | 
is impregnated therewith in an | 
extremely low degree. N 


; JuLAPIUM FOETIDUM, 
Fetid julep. 
Take of | 


Aſafetida, one dram and a half; 
Rue water, fix ounces; . = 
Compound valerian water, two | 

ounces ; 1 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops; 
White ſugar, ten drams. 3 

Rub the aſafetida in the rue water 

till it diſſolves; and having dropt 
the oil upon the ſugar, mix the 
whole together. 5 


T'x1s compoſition is not a little 
fetid and unlightly ; it is never- | 
theleſf a medicine of great efficacy, | 
in hypochondriacal and hyſteric | 
diſorders, aſthmas, and other ner- | 
vous complaints : the doſe 1s one | 
ſpoonful, to be taken thrice a day. 
It is ſometimes prepared without 
the oil of hartſhorn. | 


JULAPIUM HYDRAGOGUM, 
Hydragogue julep. 

Take of " EF HT | 

Chamomile - flower water, ft} 

ounces z = 

Emetic tartar, ten grains; 

Syrup of buckthorn, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


Two ſpoonfuls of this julep are 
given, in hydropic- caſes, 1 
tw 


neces. 


5 are 
evrrj 
two 


generally does before the quantity 
here preſeribed has been made uſe 


of, . Emetic tartar, thus exhibited 


in ſmall doſes, and frequently re- 
peated, proves as certain and pow- 
erful a cathartic, as it does an eme- 
tic when given in a larger quantity 
at. once. It operates nevertheleſs, 
for the moſt part, with ſufficient 
eaſe. 


JuLaPiUM $ISTENS.. 


Binding julep. 
Take of | 


Alexeterial water, four ounces z . 
Aromatic water, two ounces ;- 
Japonic confection, two drams ; 


Japan earth, in powder, one 


dram 
„Liquid laudanum, forty drops; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them well Rr. 


Tris julep is calculated againſt 
dyſenteries and diarrhœas; in 
which, after proper evacuations, 
it generally eaſes the gripes, and 
reſtrains the flux. It is to be 


given three or four times a Gay, | 


in the quantity of a — at 
time. 


MisTURA ALEXETER LA. 
Alexeterial mixture. 
Take of 
Common water, four ounces z 
Spirituous alexeterial water with 
vinegar, 


Julep of camphor;, each one 


ounce and a half; 
Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, four ſcruples; 
Nitre, two ſcruples ; 
Syrup of orange peel, ſix drams, 
Mix them together. 


Is haſpicals and places ill aired, 


common inflammatory fevers ſome- 
Unes change into putrid and We, 


3 
wv 
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two hours, till it take ſufficient- 
effect as a purgative; which it 


lignant ones. uard againſt 
any accident of this ind, as ſoon 
as the inflammation begins - to 
abate, or the pulſe to ſoften, three 
or four. ſpoonfuls of this alexiphar- 
mie mixture may be given every 
ſix hours. Camphor ſeems to 
anſwer beſt when thus given in a 
liquid form; and to be moſt effi- 
cacious in ſuch ſmall doſes, for 
abating inflammation and nervous 


ſymptoms, and likewiſe for m_ 


mating a aun Apen 


Mis TURA ANTIDYSENTERICA» 
Antidyſenteric mixturt. 


Take of 1. ' 


Simple cinnamon water, ſeven 
ounces; 

| Spirituous cinnamon water, one 

. ennce ; 

Electary of ſcordium with opium, 
half an ounce. 


Mix them together, 


Take of | 1 Sa 
Extract of logwood, throa drams; o 
TinQure o japan earth, two 
drams; | 
Spiritupus cinnamon water, one 
ounce; 
common water, ſeven ounces. 
Diſſolve the extract in the cinna- 
mon water, and then add the 
common water and the tincture. | 


Is recent dyſenteries, tes the 
neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful 
or two of either of theſe mixtures, 
may be given after every motion, 
or once in, four or five hours. If 
the firſt, which is a mild opiate, 
fail of procuring reſt, it is a ſign 


that ſome of the corrupted humoufs 


ſtill remain in the bowels, and that 
it is more proper to go on with the 
evacuation, than to ſuppreſs the 
flux. Theſe medicines will ſome- 
times likewiſe take place in the laſt 
ſage of the diſeaſe, when through 

Rr 3 pegs 
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neglect or miſmanagement it has 
continued till the ſtrength is much 
impaired, the inteſtines greatly 
relaxed, and their villous coat 


' abraded; provided there be nei- 


ther ichorous or involuntary ſtools, 
aphthe, petechiæ, hiccup, or great 
anxiety at the breaſt, Rhubarb, 
and theſe aftringents, are to be fo 
interpoſed, that at the fame time 


the putrid humours are diſlodged, 


the ſtrength may be ſupported, and 
the inteſtines braced. See Dr. 


Pringle's excellent Obſervations on 


the diſeafes of the army, page 254, 
& Jeg. where the reader will find a 
full and ſatisfactory hiſtory of the 
ſymptoms. and cure of this diſ- 
temper, ſo frequent and fatal in 
the camp. | | 


MisTuRA ANTIEMETICA 
SALINA. 
Saline antiemetic mixture. 


Take of 


Salt of wormwood, half a dram; 
Lemon juice, fix drams ; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce ; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 


Tunis mixture is frequently pre- 
ſcribed, not only for the purpoſe 
expreſſed in its title, but likewiſe 
as a faline aperient in icterical, in- 
flammatory, and other diſorders, 
where medicines of that claſs are 


Proper. 


* 


MisTURA CARDIACA, 
Cordial mixture. 
Take of | 
Simple cinnamon water, four 
ounces ;_ | 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
ounces; 1 
Extract of ſaffron, one ſcruple ; 
Confection of kermes, fix drams. 
Mix them together. 


| In great languors and depreſ- 
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ſions, a ſpoonful of this rich cor- 


dial mixture may be taken every 


half hour. , | | EE 


M1STURA AD PHTHISIN, 
Mixture againſt the phthifes. 
Take of I. 
Balſam of Copaiba, one dram ; 
Common water, four ounces ; 


Spirituous cinnamon water, one 


„ BURCE'F s h 


Syrup of orange peel, half an 


Ouncèe. 


Let the balſam he difolved in 2 
proper quantity of yolk of de 
-— 


and /then mixed with the ot 
ingredients. | | 


Take of 8. | 
Thebaic extract, one grain; 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 

Mix them together for a bolus. 


Take of | 


. 
Oxymel of ſquills, a dram and 


a half; 8 
Thebaic tincture, fifteen drops; 


Spirituous cinnamon water, two 


drams; 
Common water, two ounces. 
Mix them together. i 


In the advanced ſtate of a con- 
ſumption, we may diſtinguiſh two 
ſorts of coughs, one occaſioned by 
the ulcers, and the other by a thin 


rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea ; which parts being then 


deprived of their mucus, become 


extremely ſenfible to irritation. - It. 
is this latter kind, perhaps, which is 


moſt painful and teazing to the 
eee. The firſt ſort requires 
alſamics, if the ulcer be open, 
and the matter can be expectorated. 
For this purpoſe, the firſt of the 


above mixtures is a very elegant 
and effectual formula: two ſpoon- 


fuls are to be taken at a time, 
twice a day. If the balſam purge» 


two drams of the paregoric elixir, 
* 


P 
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added to the quantity of the mix- 
ture here preſcribed, will prevent 
that effect. The other kind of 
cough can only. be palliated by in- 
craflants ; and for that purpoſe, the 
ſecond of the above compoſitions is 
one of the moſt ſucceſsful medi- 
cines : the conſerve is altogether 
ſafe, and otherwiſe well adapted to 
the nature of the diſeaſe, but of 
weak virtues : the opiate extract 1s 
the moſt efficacious ingredient, but 
is to be given with great caution, 
as opiates in general are» apt to 
heat, to bind the body, and to ob- 
ſtra& expectoration. Since theſe 
bad qualities are in good meaſure 
corrected by ſquills ; as ſoon as the 


teſs nights from coughing, the third 
mixture may be given at bed-time. 
See Pringle's Obſervations on the 
diſeaſes of the army. 


MisTURA E VALERIANA. 
FValerian mixture. 
Take of | 
Simple pepper-mint water, twelve 
ounces z NE | 
Wild valerian root, in powder, 
one ounce; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
half an ounce z | | 
Syrup of orange peel, one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


W1LD valerian root, one of the 
principal medicines in epilepſies 


and vertigos, ſeems to anſwer bet- 


ter, when thus exhibited in fub- 


ſtance, than if given in form of 


tincture or infuſion. The liquors 
here joined to it excellently coin- 
cide, and by their warmth and 
pungency greatly improve its vir- 
tues. Two ſpoonfuls of the mix- 


ture may be taken twice or thrice 
2 day, | 


HavsTus CATHARTICUS, 


Cathartic draught, 


613 
Take Tf 12 9 


Scammony, ten grains; * 
Spirit of roſemary, two drams; 
Syrup of buckthorn, fix drams. 


Grind the ſcammony with the ſpi- 


rit in a glaſs mortar, and when 
perfectly incorporated, mix in 
the ſyrup. „ 


Take of; :: i £66 POT os + 
Jalap, in powder, one ſcruple z 
Ipecacuanha, three grains; 
Compound junipes water, one 

ounce ; 1 a 
Infuſion of linſeed, an ounce and 
a half; 


Simple ſyrup, one dram. 


Mix them together. 
patient begins to complain of reſt- 


Born theſe compoſitions are 


ſtrong cathartics, yet for the moſt 


part eaſy and ſafe in operation, 
They are calculated chiefly ' for 
hydropic caſes, in which they pro- 
cure copious evacuations, without 
weakening or fatiguing the patient 


ſo much as many other medicines ß 


this kind. 


Haus rus CATHARTICVS 
Aline, 
Saline cathartic draugbt. 
Take o . | 
Glauber's cathartic ſalt, 
Manna, each fix drams 
Boiling water, three ounces; 
Tincture of cardamoms, one 
„Aras: re 
Diſſolve the ſalt and manna in the 
water, and having ſtrained off 


the liquor, add to it the tinture . 


of cardamoms. 1 
Tris is a very 
greeable ſaline purgative. Tincturt 
of cardamoms is one of the beſt 
additions to liquors of this kind, or 
to the purging mineral waters, for 


rendering them acceptable to the T 


ſtomach. 
Kr 3 


HavsTus | 
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Ha usrus DIAPHORETICUS. 
Diaphoretic draught. OE 

Take of 

Spirit of Mindererus, 

Syrup of meconium, each half 
an ounce; | 

Salt of hartſhorn, fire . 

& Mix them together. 


Tuis draught 15 a very powerful 
Caline diaphoretic. It is given with 
ſafety, and often with great bene- 
fir, in the beginning of inflamma- 
tory fevers, -after bleeding ; where 
theriaca, and other warm ſub- 
ſtances uſually employed, if they 

fail in bringing out a ſweat, in- 
creaſe the fever. 


+ HavsTUs DIUVRETICUS. 
Dieurelic draught. 
Take of . 
- -Oxymel of ſquills, one dram and 
a half; 
Simple cinnamon water, 
ounce ; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
i wg of orange peel, each one 


uy 


ram. 
Mix them together. 
Take of 2. 


Vinegar of ſquills, one "WE (or 
one dram and a half) ; 

Salt of wormwood, half a dram ; 

Lemon juice, fix drams; ; 

Simple cinnamon water, 
ounce and a half; 

Spirituous pepper-mint water, 
half an ounce; 

Syrup of orange peel, one dram. 
Let the ſalt of wormwood and le- 

mon juice be firſt mixed together, 

and then add to them the other 

ingredients. 


Take of 
Diuretic ſalt, re ſcruples ; ; 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram by 
meaſure; 
Water, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together, 


Ao 
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Take of 
Tincture of cantharides, fifreen 
drops; 5 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram; 
Lemon juice, ſix drams; | 
Simple penny-royal ' water, an 
ounce and a half ; | 


Simple ſyrup, two drams. 
Mix. them together. 


Tur two firſt of theſe elegant 


and efficacious compoſitions are 


commended by Dr. Mead, for 


promoting urine in hydropic caſes, 


He directs them to be taken every 
night, or oftener, according to the 
urgency of the ſymptoms. The 
ſquill, one of the, molt powerful 
diureties is, by the additions here 
joined to it, rendered not only 
more grateful to the palate and ſto- 
mach, but likewiſe enabled more 
effectually to anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it. The other two 
are taken from our hoſpitals; in 
which the former, compoſed on the 
ſame plan with the two preceding, 
15 juſtly diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
mitior or milder; and the latter, 
containing, beſides the ſaline mat- 
ter, a moderate doſe of cantharides, 
by that of fortzor or ſtronger. 


HausTUsS ANODY NO-DIURE- 
ien. 


As 8 n 


Take of 


Ley of tartar, half a dram; 
Thebaic tincture, forty drops; 
Pepper-mint water, one ounce; 
Simple cinnamon water, Rn an 


ounce ; 

Spirituous cinnamon wages two 
drams; 

Syrup . of 1 one 
dram. 


Mix them together. 


Trovcn practitioners have 
rarely 


a ESI 
3 


— 


rarely ventured to exhibit opium 
in dropſies; yet, in thoſe which 


are accompanied with great pain, 


this anodyne drug, by eaſing the 
pain, and removing the ſtricture of 
the paſſages, which painful ſenſa- 
tions always occaſion, proves a me- 
dicine of great ſervice, and notably 


5 the urinary diſcharge. 


r. Mead has given a remarkable 
inſtance of the good effects of the 
mixture above preſcribed, in a per- 
ſon labouring under an. aſcites and 
tympany at the ſame time, where 
the pain was intolerable, the thirſt 


Chap. 8. Julepe, Mixtures, and Draughts. | 


Rr4 


- 


intenſe, and the urine in very ſmall 
quantity. 'The ſtronger purgatives 
increaſed the diſtemper ; ſoap, al- 
kaline ſalts, nitre, and other diu- 
retics, were tried in vain: this 


draught (when the patient ſeemed 


to be beyond any aſſiſtance from 
medicine) procured unexpected re- 
lief, not only a gentle ſleep, and 
truce from the pain, but likewiſe a 
copious diſcharge of urine: By re- 
peating the medicine, for a little 
time, every eight hours, and after- 
wards uſing corroborants, the cure 
was perfectly complete. 


© 


— 


— 
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kr. Lotions, Gargariſms, Injections, &c. 
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AQUA ALUMINOSA 
- BATEANA. 
Bates's alum water. 

Eh Lond. 

AKE of 

Alum, 
White vitriol, 
ounce ; 
Water, two pints. 

Boil the ſalts in the water till they 
are diſſolved, let the ſolution 
ſettle, and afterwards filter it 

through paper. 


ach half an 


BarTEs directs the ſalts to be firſt 
owdered and melted over the fire; 
but this is needleſs trouble, ſince 
the melting only evaporates the 

aqueous parts, which are reſtored 
again on the addition of the water. 
This liquor is uſed for cleanſing 


and healing ulcers and wounds; 


and for removing cutaneous erup- 


ions, the part being bathed. with 


It hot, three or four times a day. 
It is ſometimes likewiſe employed 
as a collyrium ; and as an. injec- 
tion, in the gonorrhea and fluor 


albus, when not accompanied with 


virulence, 


AQUA ALUMINOSA, 
Alum water, 
i _ Edinb. 

Take of 8 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
Alum, each two drams; 

Water, two pints. 
Let the ſublimate and alum be 
ground into powder, and boiled 

with the water, in a glaſs veſſel], 

to. the conſumption of half the 


\ * 


extremely minute. 


water; then ſuffer the liquor ts 
ſettle, and pour it off clear from | 


the ſediment. 


TH1s is taken from Fallopius, 
with the exchange of roſe and plan- 
tane waters for common water, 
which is equally fit for the purpoſe. 
The compoſition is deſigned chief. 
ly for cutaneous puſtules and ulce- 


rations. 


AQUA SAPPHIRINA. 
Sapphire coloured water. 


| | Lond. 

Take of | | 1:4 

. - Lime-water, newly made, one 
np 


Sal ammoniac, one dram, 
Let them ſtand together, in a cop- | 
per veflel, or along with ſome | 
[par of copper, until the liquor 
have acquired a ſapphire colour, 


Take of 
Lime-water, newly made, one | 
pint ; 
Sal ammoniac, two drams. 
Diſſolve the ſalt in the lime-water, | 
and let the folution ſtand in 2 |} 
braſs veſſel, until it have acquired | 
a blue colour. 7 | 


Tuts water is much in uſe, as 2 
detergent of foul and obſtinate ul- 
cers, and for taking away ſpecks or 
films in the eyes. The copper 
contributes more to its colour, than 
to its medicinal efficacy : for the 
quantity of the metal diſſolved is 


AQUA 


- 
e 
1 
. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 
___CARULEA. 
Blue vitriolic water. 


Land. 

Take of ' 
Blue vitriol, three ounces ; 
Alum, | 14 | 


4 


Strong ſpirit (or oil) of vitriol, 


each two ounces; 
Water, a pint and a half. 

Boil the ſalts in the water, until 
they are diſſolved, then add the 
acid ſpirit, and filter the mixture 
through paper. 8 


AQUA STYPTICA. 
Styptic water. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Blue vitriol, 
Alum, each three ounces ; 
Water, two pounds 


Vitriolic acid, one ounce and a 


half, 
Boil the ſalts in the water till they 
are diffolved, then filter the li- 
quor, and add the acid. 


Tnzsz compoſitions are formed 
upon the ſtyprtic, recommended by 
Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding 
at the noſe, and other external 
hzmorrhages : for this purpoſe, 
cloths or doſſils are to be dipt in 
the liquor, and applied to the 
part, 


AQUA VITRIOLICA CAM. 


PHORATA. 
Camphorated vitriolic water. 


Lond. | 
Take of 


White vitriol, half an ounce ; 
Camphor, two drams.; 
Boiling water, two pints. | 
Mix them, that the vitriol may be 
diſſolved ; and after the feces 
have ſubſided, filter the liquor 
through paper. . 


} 


Let a ſolution be made, | in, 


4 
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| INT Tuts is an unfrugal method of 

managing camphor, the 
part of which ſeparates with the 


reateſt 


feces of the vitriol, very little of it 
remaining ſuſpended in the water. 


The Edinburgh college, in a pre- 


ceding edition of their pharmaco- 
pœia, had a preparation under the 
title of Av A OPHTHALMICA, dif- 


fering little otherwiſe from this 


than in the quantity of water be- 
ing greater, and in an addition of 
tutty and bole, ingredients which 
could be of no uſe, as not being ſo- 

from 


| luble in water, and ſubſiding 


it in ſtanding. They have there- 
fore reduced this preparation ta 
the following more fimple form. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA. 


Nitriolic water. 
Eadinb. 
Take of : 8 | 
White vitriol, fixteen grains; 

Water, eight ounces ; f 
Weak. ſpirit of vitriol, ſixteen 
drops. 4 fo ĩ 
Diſſolve the vitriol in the water ; 
afterwards add the acid, and 
filter. e 


Wnenk the eyes are watery or 
inflamed, - theſe ſolutions. of white 
vitriol are very uſeful applications: 


the ſlighter inflammations will fre- 


quently yield to this medicine with- 
out any other aſſiſtance: in the 
more violent ones, venæſection and 
cathartics are to be premiſed to its 


uſe. 


AQUA PHAGEDENICM, . 
. Phagedenic water. 


. Jed. 
Take of | | 
Lime-water, one pint 3 


Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 


half a dram. 


Tais 


Tris. 1s deſigned for waſhing 


and cleanſing old foul ulcers, and 


preventing the growth of fungous 
fleſh. It is for moſt purpoſes ra- 
ther too acrid to be uſed without 
_ dilution, 


GARGARISMA ASTRINGENS. © 
Alringent gargariſm. 
Take off £ gargari/? 
Oak bark, one ounce ; 
_ Alum, one dram; 
Honey of roſes, one ounce ; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil the water with the oak bark, 
till the liquor, when ſtrained, 
will amount only to one pint; 
to which add the alum and the 
honey. Ry 


GARGARISMA COMMUNE, 
Common gargariſm. 
Take of | 


Tincture of roſes, one pint ; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces, 
Mix them together. a 
& y p 


'Take of 
Water, ſix ounces ; 
Nitre, one dram ; 
Honey of roſes, one ounce. 
Mix them together. Where acids 
are requiſite, forty drops of the 
weak ſpirit of vitriol are added to 
this compoſition. 


Or, 


GARGARISMA DETERGENS, 
| Detergent gargariſm. 
Take of | 


Emollient decoction, one pint; 


Tincture of myrrh, one ounce; 
Honey, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together. 


GARGARISMA EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient gargariſm. 
Take of * | 
** Marſhmallow root, two ounces ; 
Figs, four in number ; | 


Water, three pints. | 
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Boil them, till one pint be waſted, 
and then ſtrain the liquor. 


Tu ks liguors are uſed for waſh- 
ing the mouth and fauces; the firſt, 
where the parts are extremely re- 
laxed; the ſecond and third, where 
ulcerations require to be deterged, 
or the excretion of thick viſcid ſa- 
liva promoted; and the fourth, 
where the mouth is dry, parched, 
and rigid, to moiſten and ſoften it. 
In ſome caſes, volatile ſpirits may 
be advantageouſly joined to theſe 
kinds of preparations. Dr. Pringle 
informs us, that, in the inflamma- 
tory quinſey, or ſtrangulation of the 
fauces, he has obſerved little bene. } 
fit ariſing from the common gar- 
gles; that ſuch as were ef an acid | 
nature ſeemed to do more harm than | 
good, by contracting the emuncto- 
ries of the ſaliva and mucus, and 
thickening theſe humours; that the | 
decoction of figs in milk and water | 
ſeemed to have a contrary effect, 


_ eſpecially if ſome ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac was added, by which the 


ſaliva was made thinner, and the 
glands brought to ſecrete more 
freely; a circumſtance always con- 
ducive to the cure. 


ENEMA DE AMV LO. 


| Starch glyuſter. 
Take of 


Gelly of ſtarch, four ounces ; 
Linſeed oil, half an ounce. | 
Liquefy the gelly over a gentle fire, | 
and then mix in the oil. Forty | 
drops of liquid laudanum ate | 
ſometimes added. : 


ENEMA ANODYNUM, five 

| OPIATUM. | 

Anodyne, or opiate glyſter. 
Take of . 
Infuſion of linſeed, fix ounces; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops. 
Or, 4 
Mutton broth, five ounces; | 

| | 'Thebaw 


Chap. 9. 
Thebaic extra, 3 gays, 


1 . FCOLICUM». 
Glyſter againſt the colic. 
Take of p 
Common decoQtion, half a Ghats ; 
Tinctura ſacra, one ounce ; 
Common ſalt, one dram ; 
Linſeed oil, two ounces. 
Mix them together, 


EnZMA ASTRINGENS, 
Aftringent glyſter. 
Take of 
 Lime-water, ten ounces 3 . 
Japonic confection, half an 
ounce. | 
Mix them together for a glyſter, of 
which one half is to be injected 
20 a time. 


Ersa ASTRINGENS 
BALSAMICUM., 


Aſtringent balſamic glyſter. 


going half an ounce of Locatelli's 


balſam, diſſolved in the yolk of 
an egg. | 


ENEMA COMMUNE, 
Common glyſter. 
Take of 


Common decoction, twelve oun- 


ces; 

Lenitive electary, one ounce ; 
Common ſalt, half an ounce: 
Oil olive, two ounces. 


£4 Mix them together. 
I 


ty | 


10 ENEMA DOMESTICUM. - 


Domeſtic glyſter. 
Take of hed 
Cows milk, half & pint ; ; 
Brown ſugar, 
Oil olive, each one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


ENEMAEMOLLIENS. 


Emollient glyſter. 
Take of 1 N 


Palm oil, an ounce and a half; 


This is made by adding to the fore- 


Tasta dene ge, Injetions, Ge. 61 9 


Cows? milk, half a pound. ma 
Let the, oil be beaten up with the 
yolk of one egg, an then add 
9 milk. ee 


Ex EUA FOETIDUM. 


LEES. Mer. 
Take of £ 
Aſafetida, two drams ; : 
Rue; '-* 


Savin, each half an ounce z 
Oil olive, one ounce ; | 
Oil of amber, half a rum "ES, 
Water, one pint and a half. 

Boil the water with the rue and 
ſavin, till half a pint be waſted. 
Then ſtrain off the remaining 
decoction, and mix with it the 
aſafetida and the oils. Half the 
K of the compoſition here 

irected, is to be EEE" at a 
time. 


_ PURGANS, 
| urging glyfler, 
Take of Lo 2 - 
Common decoQion, half a pint ; 3 
White ſoap, one ounce ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, an ounce 
and a half. 


Mix them together. 


EN EMA TERESINTHINATUM. 
Trurpentine glyſter. P 
Take of : 


Common decoction, ten ounces; 
Venice turpentine (diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg) half an 
ounce ; | 
Linſeed oil, one ounce. 


Mix them togetber. | 


Tur uſes of theſe chime 
are ſufficiently obvious from their 
titles, The ſtarch, Mer” rags 
lient, and aſtringent glyſters, are 
uſed in dyſenteries, and other al- 
vine fluxes, to ſtrengthen the tone 
of the inteſtines, defend them from 
being corroded by the acrimonious 
humours, to heal their exulcera- 

| tions, 


— 
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tions, and eaſe the pains which ac- 


company theſe diſorders. The tur- 
pentine glyſter is injected in nephri- 
tic caſes; the fetid in hyſteric ones. 
The others are calculated for un- 
loading the inteſtines of their con- 
tents, where the exhibition of pur- 
gatives in other forms is improper, 
or unſafe. Glyſters have been look- 
ed upon by ſome as mere topical 
applications, whoſe operation was 
confined to the inteſtine, into which 
they are received. But experience 
has ſhewn, that in many caſes their 
action is extended much further. 
Thus the turpentine glyſter pro- 
motes the diſcharge by the kidneys, 
and communicates to the urine a 
violet ſmell; and the anodyne glyſ- 
ter proves narcotic, as if a moderate 
doſe of opium had been ſwallowed. 
Perſons have been inebriated by 
ſpirituous glyſters; and ſome affirm, 
that life has been ſupported for ſe. 
_ days, by thoſe of a nutritious 
Ind. | 


InjzCT10 BALSAMICA., 
Balſamic injection. 


Part IV. 
- Balſam of Copaiba, half an 


Zan, 
Lime-water, ſix ounces ; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces. 
Let the balſam be well beaten up 
with the yolk of one egg ; and 
then gradually add the lime. 
water and honey. 


Take of 


InjzCTIO MERCURIALIS, 
Mercurial injection. 

Take of 
Quickſilver, e 
Balſam of Copaiba, each half aa 
ounce; | | 
Roſe-water, half a pint. 

Rub the quickſilver with the bal- | 
ſam, till they be perfectly in- 
corporated; then mix with them 

the yolk of an egg, and after- | 
wards add the roſe-water. | 


Tr1s and the foregoing prepa- | 
ration are deſigned to be injected 
into the urethra. in virulent gonor- | 
rheras, for cleanſing and deterging | 
the parts, 74 | 


CHAP:-| 


I 


{ 


* 


n 


CHAPTER x. 


Plaſters, 


LASTERS are compoſed chief. 
ly of oily and unctuous ſub- 


ſuch a conſiſtence, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in the cold, 
without ſtickirſg to the fingers; that 
it may be ſoft and pliable 1n a ſmall 
heat ; and that by the warmth of 
the human body it be ſo tenacious, 
as readily to adhere both to the part 


ſubſtance on which it is ſpread. 
There is however a 3 in 
the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord · 
ing to the purpoſes to which they 
are to be applied: thus, ſuch as are 
intended for the breaſt and ſtomach, 
mould be very ſoft and yielding; 
whilſt thoſe deſigned for the limbs. 
are made firmer and more adheſive. 
An ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce 
of yellow wax, and half an ounce 
of any proper powder, will make a 
plaſter of the firſt conſiſtence ; for 
a hard one, an ounce more of wax, 
and half an ounce more of powder, 
may be added. Plaſters may like- 
wiſe be made of refins, Turn re- 
ins, & c. without wax, eſpecially in 
extemporaneous preſcription: for 
dficinals, theſe compoſitions are 
leſs proper, as they ſoon grow too 
foft in 8 and fall flat in a 
warm air. 8 


BY 2&2 4 5 


tie ſpecific virtues of different 
Vegetables, by boiling the recent 
legetable with the oil employed 
or the compoſition of the plaſter. 
be coction was continued till the 
lerb was almoſt criſp, with care to 
event the matter from contract- 


. ng a black colour: after which 


ſtances, united with powders, into 


on which it is applied, and to the 


the liquid was ſtrained off, and ſet 


on the fire again till all the aque- 


ous moiſture had exhaled. We 


have already obſerved, that this 
treatment does not communicate 
to the'oils any very valuable quali- 
ties, even relative to their uſe in a 
fluid ſtate : much leſs can plaſters, 


made with ſuch oils, receive any con- 


ſiderable efficacy from the herbs... 


unite with them into a plaſter of an 
excellent conſiſtence, and which 


makes a proper baſis for ſeveral 


other plaſters. 


In the boiling of cheſe compo- | 


fitions, a quantity of water muſt 


be added, to prevent the plaſter _, 
from burning and growing black, 


Such water, as it may be neceſſary 
to add during the boiling, muſt 


be previouſly. made hot: for cold 


liquor would not only prolong the 
proceſs, but likewiſe occaſion the 
matter to explode, and be thrown 
about with violence, to the great 


danger of the operator. This acci- 


dent will equally happen upon the 
addition. of hot water, if the plaſter 
be extremely hot. | 


 EMPLASTRUM ANODY- 


It has been ſuppoſed, that p Anochne pier. 


ters might be 1mpregnated with 


13 Edinb. 
Take of 
White reſin, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, | 
Galbanum, each four ounces 3 _ 
Cummin ſeeds, three ounces 
Black ſoap, four ounces. 
Melt the reſin and the gums toge- 


ther; then add the powdered. 


ſeeds 


* 


Calces of lead, boiled with oils, 
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ſeeds and the ſoap, and make 
the whole into a pläſter. 


Tris plaſter ſometimes gives 
eaſe in flight rheumatic pains, 
which it is ſuppoſed to effect by 
preventing the afflux of humours to 
the part, and putting in motion 
and repe!ling ſuch as already ſtag- 
nate there, 9275 


EMPLASTRUM ANTIHYS- 
TERICUM. rt 
Antihyſteric plaſter. 


Take of 
Common plaſter, 
Aſafetida, ſtrained, of each two 
parts; 
Vellow wax, 
Galbanum, ſtrained, of each one 
part. | = 


Tris plaſter is applied to the 


umbilical region, or over the whole 


abdomen, in hyfteric caſes; and 
ſometimes with good effect. | 


EMPL AS TRUM ATTRA- 
HENS. 


Drawing plaſter. 
| | Lond. 
Take of 


Yellow reſin, 

Yellow wax, each three pounds ; 
Tried mutton ſuet, one pound. 
Melt them together, and, whilſt 
the maſs remains fluid, paſs it 

through a trainer. 


This is a very well contrived 
plaſter for the purpoſe expreſſed. in 
its title. It is calculated to ſup- 
ply the place of melilot plaſter : 
whoſe great irritation, when em- 
8 for the dreſſing of bliſters, 
has been continually complained 
of. This was owing to the large 
quantity of reſin contained in it, 
which 1s here for that reaſon re- 
trenched. 
when deſigned only for drefling 
bliſters, the reſin ought to be 
entirely omitted, unleſs where a 
5 5 
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ſerve for general uſe ; and, for ſome | 


It ſhould ſeem that,' 


Part IV, 


continuance of the pain and irri. 
tation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required. Indeed plaſters of any 
kind are not very proper for this 
purpoſe: their conſiſtence makes 
them fit uneaſy, and their adheſive. 
neſs renders taking them off pain. | 
ful. Cerates, which are ſofter and | 
leſs adheſive, . appear much more | 
eligible. The ceratum album will | 


particular purpoſes, the ceratum i. | 
trinum may be applied. 7 


EMPLASTRUM CERR RUM. 
£9 Marx plaſter. | 


Edinb. 
Take of - 
Yellow wax, three parts; 
Mutton ſuet, 3 | 
White reſin, of each two parts. 
Tais plaſter is ſimilar to the 
foregoing, but the further reduc. | 
tion of the refin renders it for ſome # 
purpoſes, more eligible. : 


. EMPLASTRUM CEPHA- 
| LICUM. | 
Cephalic plaſter. 
| Lond. 

Take of | 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds ; 

Soft labdanum, one pound; 
Yellow reſin, Es ; 
| Yellow wax, each four ounces; Þ 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, one ounce. ; 
Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax to- 
gether ; then add, firſt the lab. 
danum, and afterwards the oil of f 
mace. | 


Take of 
Tacamahaca in powder, 
. Yellow wax, | 
Venice turpentine, each four! 
ounces; | 
Oil of lavender, two drams ; 
Oil of amber, one dram. 
Melt the tacamahaca with the Wax, 
and then add the aan | 


"Edinb. 


ans „ an — Gd ans i a.T_um — — 1 2 a 


| 
1 
e 


Chap. 10. 


that a plaſter may be formed. 
When this compound is taken 

from the fire, and grown almoſt 
cold, mix in the oils. 


TPursk plaſters are applied, in 
weakneſs or pains of the head, to 
the temples, forehead, &c. and 


ſometimes: likewiſe to the feet. 


Schulze relates, that an inveterate 
rheumatiſm in the temples, which 
at times extended to the teeth, and 
occaſioned intolerable pain, was 
completely cured in two days by a 


plaſter of this kind (with the addi- . 


tion of a little opium) applied to 
the part, after many other remedies 
had been tried in vain. © He adds, 
that a large quantity of liquid matter 


exuded under the plaſter, in drops, 


which were ſo acrid as to corrode 
the cuticle. 


EMPLASTRUM de CICUTA, 
cum AMMONIACO, 
Plaſter of hemlock, with am- 
| moniacum. ; 

Edinb. 
Take of | 
Juice of hemlock leaves, four 
Ounces z 
Gum ammoniacum, eight ounces; 
Vinegar of ſquills, as much as 13 
ſufficient to diſſolve the gum. 
Add the juice to this ſdlution, and 
having: trained the mixture, boil 
it to the conſiſtence of a plaſter, 


Tris plaſter was formerly ſup- 
poſed to be a powerful cooler and 
diſcutient, and to be particularly 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen and diſtentions of the hy- 
pochondres. For ſome time paſt, 
it has been among us entirely neg- 
lected; and hence the London col- 
lege, at a late reviſal of their phar- 
macopœia, omitted it. But the 
high reſolvent power which Dr. 
Stork has diſcovered in hemlock, 
anc which he found it to exert in 


Plafters. ; 


 EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE. 


Take f 


6 

this as well as in other forms, en- 
title it to further trials. The plaſ- 
ter appears very well contrived, and 
the additional ingredients well 
choſen for aſſiſting the efficacy of 
the hemlo eee. s 


Common plaſter, uſually called 
i iachylon. FR © 
/* han 


Oil olive, one gallon; 
Litharge, ground into a moſt 
ſubtile powder, five pounds. 
Boil them over a gentle fire with 
about two pints of water, keep- 
ing them continually ſtirring, 
till the oil and litharge unite, 
and acquire the conſiſtence of a 
plaſter. If all the water ſhould be 
conſumed before this happens, 
add ſome more water previouſſy 
made hot. q 
" $5.” 17 
Take of 
Oil olive, fix pints ; 
Litharge, three "cha 
Boil them into a plaſter, 


THe heat in theſe proceſſes ſhould 
be gentle, and the matter kept con- 
tinually ftirring, otherwiſe it ſwells 
up, and 1s apt to run over the veſ- 
ſel. If the compoſition prove diſ- 
coloured, the addition of a little 
white lead and oil will improve the 
colour. 5 
Theſe plaſters are the common 
application in excoriations of the 
ſkin, ſlight fleſh! wounds, and the 
like. They keep the part ſoft, and 
ſomewhat warm, and defend it from 
the air, which is all that can be ex- 
pected in theſe caſes from any plaſ- 
ter. Some of our induſtrious me- 
dicine-makers have thought theſe 
purpoſes might be anſwered by a 
cheaper compoſition, and accord- 
ingly have added a large quantity 
of common whiting and hogs lard. 

Es © 
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This, however, is by no means al- 
lowable, not only as it does not ſtick 
ſo well, but likewiſe as the lard is 
apt to grow rancid and acrimo- 
nious. 
tinguiſhable by the eye. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
- ADHASIVUM. 
Common flicking plaſter. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Yellow reſin, half a pound. 
Melt the common plaſter over a 
very gentle fire; then add the 
relin, firit reduced into powder, 
that it may melt the ſooner ; and 
mix them all together. | 
This plaſter may otherwiſe be made, 
by taking, inſtead of the com- 
mon plaſter, its ingredients oil 
and litharge; and adding the 
reſin a little before they have 
come to the due conſiſtence; then 
continue the boiling, till the 
plaſter is finiſhed. 
It turns out the moft elegant 
when made by this laſt method. 


EMPLASTRUM ADHESI- 
 VUM 


Sticking plaſter, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, five parts ; 
White reſin, one part. 


Tarts plaſters are uſed chiefly 


as adheſives, for keeping on oth 
dreilings, &c. | 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum GUMMI. 
Common plaſter with gums. 
20. 
Take of | 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Galbanum ſtrained, eight ounces; 
Common turpentine, 
Frankincenſe, each three ounces. 
g | 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
Melt the galbanum with the tur- 


The counterfeit is diſ- 


pentine, over a, gentle fire, and 
ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, re- 
duced to powder: then gradu- 
ally mix with theſe the common 
plaſter, previouſly liquefied by 
a very gentle heat. 8 
Or, inſtead of the common plaſter 
already made, you may take the 
oil and litharge boiled together, 
As ſoon as theſe unite, before 
they have acquired the conſiſt. 
ence of a plaſter, the other in- 
gredients are to be added, 


EMPLASTRUM GUMMOSUM. | 


Gum plaſter. 


| Edinb, 

Take of 1 
Common plaſter, eight parts; 
Gum ammoniac, ſtrained, 
Galbanum, ſtrained, . 

Yellow wax, of each one part. 


BoTH theſe plaſters are uſed as 
digeſtives and ſuppuratives ; par- 
ticularly in abſceſſes, after a part 
of the matter has been matu- 
rated and diſcharged, for ſuppu- 
rating or diſcuſling the remaining 
hard part, | 


EMPLASTRUM CROCEUM, 
vulgo OXY CROCEUM. 
Saffron plaſter, commonly called 

| Oxycreceum. 
| Edinb, 
Take of 
Burgundy pitch, 
Yellow wax, each one pound ; 
Galbanum, / | 
Tar, each half a pound; 
Saffron, rubbed into powder, 
two ounces; 4 
Let the Burgundy pitch, wax, and 
galbanum, be melted together 
over a gentle fire; then add the 
tar and ſaffron, and make the 
whole into a plaſter. | 


 Tras infrugal and injudicious 
| compoſition 


Part IV. 


Chap. 10. 
compoſition is ſaid to ſtrengthen the 


parts to which it is applied, eſpe- 


cially the tendinous ones; to warm 
in a great degree; and to reſolve 
and diſcuſs cold tumours. Tar is 
now introduced as an ingedient, in 


myrrh, and olibanum. 


EMPLASTRUM e CYMINO. 
Cummin plaſter. 
OO 
Take df, EN 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; 
Yellow wax, 
Cummin ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Bay berries, each three ounces. - 
Melt the pitch with the wax; then 
ſprinkle in the other ingredients, 
firſt reduced into a powder, and 
mix the whole well together, 


Tus plaſter ſtands recommended 
2s a moderately warm diſcutient ; 
and is directed by ſome to be ap- 
plied to the hypogaſtric region, for 
ſtrengthening the viſcera, and ex 
pelling flatulencies. | 


EMPLASTRUM DEFENSI. 
| 1 VUM. | 
f Defen ſive Aer 3 
4 | Edinb. 
Take of „ 


parts; 
White reſin, ſix parts; 
Yellow wax, 755 
Olive oil, of each three parts; 


Rub the colcothar with the oil, and 
afterward add it to the reſt when 


Tuls plaſter is laid round the 
lips of wounds and ulcers, over the 
other dreſſings, for defending them 
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Common plaſter, twenty - four 


from inflammation, and a fluxion af 


* . 9 
humours ; which however, as Mr- 
Sharp very juſtly obſerves, plaſters, 
on account of their conſiſtence, tend 


rather to bring on than to prevent. 


in EurtAsrxuu e MELILOTO. 
the room of Venice turpentine, 


Take of 


Melilot plaſter, 
Melilot leaves, freſh, fix pounds; 
Beef ſuet, three pounds; 
White reſin, eight pounds 
Yellow wax, four pounds. 


| Boil the herb in the melted ſuet till 


it is almoſt criſp ; then ſtrongly 
preſs out the ſuet, and, adding 
the reſin and wax, boil the whole 
a little, ſo as to make a plaſter. 


= Tas ney has been frequently 
made u 


e of for dreſſing bliſters: 
ſee EMPLASTRUM ATTRAHENS. , 
The London college have diminiſh- 
ed the quantity of reſin, to ren- 
der the compoſition leſs irritat=- 
ing ; and likewiſe omitted the herb, 
as being of no ſignificancy towards 
the uſe of the plaſter, and of a very 
diſagreeable ſcent; a circumſtance 


of primary conſequence to be avoid- 


ed in diſorders, where freedom 
from diſturbance, and every means 
that can contribute to quiet reſt, 


ought by all poſſible endeavours to 


be procured : not to mention t 


miſchievous adulterations ſometimes 


practiſed in this plaſter with irri- 
tating -materials, for procuring the 
green colour, which is made its 
marketable characteriſtic, more com- 


pendiouſly than by the decoction of 
the herb. The moſt certain method 
Colcothar of vitriol, eight parts. 


of diſcovering abuſes of this kind, 


is to put a little of the plaſter into 


ſame ſpirit of ſat ammoniac; if it 
tinge the ſpirit blue, we may be 
certain it is adulterated. The Lon- 
don college has ſubſtituted to this 
plaſter the emplaſtrum attrahens, 

and the Edinburgh the emplaftrum 


cereus, | © | ; 
82 EMPLAS- 
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EMPLASTRUM ex AMMONI- 
Acco cum MERC URIO. 
Plaſter of ammoniacum with 
DS | Mercury. 5 
Lond. 8 
Take of | 
Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, one 
pound | 
Quickfilver, three ounces 3 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. | | 
Grind the quickſilver with the 
> balſam of ſulphur, till it ceaſe to 
appear; then, having melted the 
_ ammoniacum, add it gradually, 
a little before it cools, to this 
mixture; and let the whole be 
perfectly mingled together. 


Ta1s is a very well contrived 
mercurial plaſter. If in ſome caſes 
it ſhould not prove adheſive enough, 
the addition of a ſmall quantity of 
turpentine will readily make it ſo, 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum MERCURIO 
Common plaſter with mercury. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, one pound; 
Quickſilver, three ounces; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. | 
Make them into a plaſter, after the 
- fame manner as the foregoing. 


EMPLASTRUM e HYDRAR-« 
GYRO, five CERULEUM, 
Mercurial plaſter. | 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Olive oil, 
White reſin, of each one part; 
Quvickſilver, three parts; 
Common plaſter, ſix parts. 
Melt the oil and reſin toge- 
ther, and when cold; rub the 
3 with them till per- 
ectly incorporated; then add 


* 
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the common plaſter melted, by 

degrees, and accurately mix the 

whole together, * 

Tursg mercurial plaſters are 
looked on as — reſolvents 


and diſcutients, acting with much 


greater certainty in theſe inten- 
tions, than any compoſition of vege- 
table ſubſtances alone ; the mercury 
exerting itſelf in a conſiderable de. 
gree, and being ſometimes intro. 
duced into the habit in ſuch 
quantity as to affect the mouth, 
Pains in the joints and limbs from 
a venereal cauſe, nodes, tophs, and 
beginning indurations of the glands, 
are ſaid ſometimes to yield to them. 


EMPLASTRUM e MINIO. 
Red lead plaſter. g 


5 Lond. ; 
Take of 
Oil olive, four pints ; 
Red lead, reduced to a moſt ſuh- 
3 two pounds and a 
alf. 


Make them into a plaſter, after the 


manner directed for preparing 
the common plaſter. But more 
water is here required, and great- 
er care is neceſſary to prevent 
the compoſition from burning 
and growing black. 


Tais is uſed for the ſame pur - 


Poſes as the common or diachy lon 
plaſter, from which it differs little 
otherwiſe than in colour, It has 
an inconvenience of not ſticking ſo 
well; and therefore the Edinburgh 


college have now omitted this come | 


poſition, 
* 


 EMPLASTRUM DE MIN IO CUM 

arent; 

Red lead plaſter with ſoap. 
This is made by adding to the fore- 
going plaſter, taken from the fire 
as ſoon as the moiſture is eva 
pores 
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pound of Spaniſh ſoap cut into 
thin ſlices : ſtir the whole ſtrongly 


together, until the ſoap be lique- 


fied, and a plaſter formed accord- 
mga. 7 5 


Ta1s is much eſteemed by ſome, 
for diſcufling gouty tumours, and 
the juices ſtagnating after ſprains. 


Whatever virtues it may have, diſ- 
tint from the general ones of the 


applications of this claſs, they de- 
pend entirely upon the ſoap ; and 
ſoap in the form, of plaſters does 
not appear to exert much of the ef- 
ficacy which it does in forms of a 
ſofter conſiſtence. | 


EMPLASTRUM e MUCILAGI- 
NIBUS. 


Plaſter of mucilager, 
e 


Take of | 
Yellow wax, forty ounces ; 
Oil of mucilages, half a pint ; 
Gum ammoniacun, ſtrained, half 
a pound; 
Common turpentine, two ounces. 
Melt the ammoniacum with the 
turpentine z and having, in ano- 


ther veſſel, liquefied the wax 


with the oil, add this latter mix- 
ture to the other. | 


Sou have been accuſtomed to 


uſe, inſtead of the oil of mucilages, 
common oil olive, flavoured with 
fenugreek ſeeds. And poflibly this 
ſubſtitution may be admitted as a 
venial one; for the oil of muci- 
lages, genuinely made, contains 


ſcarce any thing of any of the in- - 


gredients, except that part of the 
tenugreek ſeeds wherein their fla- 
our reſides, the mucilaginous ma- 
terials ſerving only to provide it 
with a name. | 


EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS. 
Strengthening plaſter. 


Chap. ro. |  Plaſters. © 
porated, and whilſt hot, half a 


Take of he ws | 
Common plaſter, two pounds; 
Frankincenſe, half a pound; 
Dragons blood, three ounces. 
Melt the common plaſter, and add 
to it the other ingredients re- 
duced into a powder. By 
The dragons blood ſhould: be re 
duced to a very fine powder, 
otherwiſe the mixture will not be 
of an uniform colour, 


Tuis is a reformation of the la- 
borious and injudicious compoſition 
deſcribed in our preceding pharma- 
copeias, under the title of Eu- 
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PLASTRUM AD HER NIA; and 


though far the moſt elegant and 


ſimple, is as effectual for that pur- 


poſe as any of the medicines' of 
this kind. If conftantly worn, with 


V 


a proper bandage, it will, in chil- 


dren, frequently do ſervice ; though 


perhaps not ſo much from, any 


ſtrengthening quality of the ingre- 
dients, as from its being a foft, 
cloſe, and adheſive covering. It 


has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters 


compoſed of ſtyptic medicines con- 
ſtringe and ſtrengthen the part to 
which they are applied; but on no 


very juſt foundation; for plaſters in 
general relax rather than aſtringe ; 


the unctuous ingredients, neceſſary 
in their compoſition, counteracting 
and deſtroying the effect of the 


others. 


EMPLASTRUM e SAPONE. 
Soap plaſter. | 
| 7 Lond, 

Take of Sy, SY 
Common plaſter, three 2 3 
Hard ſoap, half a pound. > 

Having melted the common plaſter, 
mix with it the ſoap, and boil 
them to the conſiſtence of a plaſ- 


ter. Take care not to let it grow | 


too cold, before you form it into 


rolls, for then it will prove too 


brittle, >, 
S 8 2: 
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Tuis plaſter differs only in co- applications, in order to their pro- 
lour from the red lead plaſter, with ducing any conſiderable effect, re. 


ſoap, before mentioned. aAauire to be. | | 
. | Sg Edinb. 
EMPLASTRUM SAPONA- Take o ß 
CEUM. Yellow wax, eight ounces ; 
Saponaceous plaſter. Tacamahaca in powder, four oun- 
Edinb. | ces; | 
Take of Cloves, powdered, two ounces; 
Common plaſter, four parts; 9 LO oil, ſix ounces; 4 
Sum after two parts; | xpreſſed oil of mace, an ounce 
Spaniſh ſoap, ſhaved thin, one and a half ; | 4 


ny. f | Eſſential oil of mint, two drams. 


Iielt che plaſters together, and add Melt the wax and tacamahaca with 
the ſoap; afterwards boil it a lit- the palm eil; then removing the 
"tle, that it may make an em- mixture from the fire, add the 


plaſter, | other ingredients, and make them N 


| SE into a plaſter according to art. 
alas wer" STOMACHI- 


it of the ſtomach, in weakneſs of | 

Stomach plaſier 6 . viſcus, in vomitings, the diſ- 

= Lond. order improperly called the heart- | 

Take of | | burn, &c. and ſometimes with good | 
© Soft labdanum, three ounces; ſucceſs. The pit of the ſtomach 

: Frankincenſe, one ounce 3 however, as Hoffman has obſerved, | 
Cinnamon, : : is not always the moſt proper place 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of for applications of this kind. If 
mace, each half an ounce; applied to the five lower ribs of 


Eſſential oil of mint, one dram. the left fide, towards the back, the | 


Having melted the frankincenſe, ſtomach will in general receive more 
add to it firſt the labdanum benefit from them; for it appears 
ſoftened by heat, and then the from , anatomical inſpection, that 

dil of mace. Afterwards mix greateſt part of it is ſituated there. 

© theſe with the cinnamon and oil | 


of mint; and beat them together EMPLASTRUM VESICATO- 
in a warm mortar, into a mals, RIUM. 

Which is to be kept in a cloſe B/;/ering plaſter, or epiſpaſiic 
veſſel. . . 


Tais is a very elegant ſtomach Take of 1 Ta 
plaſter. It is contrived ſo as to be Drawing plaſter, two pounds; 
eafily made occafionally (for theſe Cantharides, one pound; 
kinds of compoſitions, on account Vinegar, half a pint. 
of their volatile ingredients, are not Melt the drawing plaſter, and 3} 
fit for keeping), and to be but mo- little before it grows ſtiff, mix 
.derately adhefive, ſo as not to oftend in the cantharides, reduced into 
the ſkin; and that it may without a moſt ſubtile powder; then add 

difficulty be frequently taken off the vinegar, and work them well 
and renewed, which theſe ſorts of together, ET 2450 
| 6 ; ; BY | 


Tusk plaſters are applied to the ; 
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i Edinb. 
Take of | | 
Hogs fat, | 
Yellow wax, 
WAKE PERS Do 
Cantharides, in fine powder, of 
each an equal quantity. | 
After the reſt are melted, remove 
them from the fire, and add the 
Fantharides. 67 ER en 


| Compound ipifpaſtic plaſter; - 
JT 
Take of 


Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces; 


Yellow wax, four ounces ; 


. 2 4 * C'S. 7 * 7 45 
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Venice turpentine, eighteen oun- | 
Take of | | 


ces; | \ 
Muſtard ſeed, f 
Black pepper, each one ounce; 
Verdegris, two oun ce: 
Cantharides, twelve ounces. 
Melt the wax and pitch together; 
then add the turpentine; and 
when this is liquefied, ſprinkle 
in the other ingredients, firſt 
powdered and mixed together; 
B them continually ſtir- 
ring, ſo as to make a plaſter 
thereof according to art, 
The bliſtering plaſters are to be 
kept in oiled bladders, | 


Ta1s laſt compoſition has long 
been uſed in ſome particular ſhops, 
as the moſt infallible bliſter : though 
either of the other two anſwers the 
purpoſe very ſucceſsfully, Whether 
the vinegar in the firſt be of any ad- 
vantage, is greatly to be doubted. 
In ſome caſes, indeed, it has been 
obſerved, that the plaſter without 


this addition ſeemed at firſt to fail 


of its effect; and that on taking it 
off, and rubbing the part with vine- 
gar, the ſame plaſter, applied again, 


has bliſtered freely: but this does 


not appear to be ſo much owing to 
any peculiar quality of the vinegar, 
as to its ſoftening the ſæin when ap- 
plied in this manner, and fitting it 


— 


for the action of the cantharides, 


-When mixed with the other ingre- 


dients of the plaſter, it has not this 
effect: it likewiſe exhales in keep- 
ing; inſomuch that the compoſition, 
though ſufficiently ſoft at firſt, be- 


comes in no long time too dry. Some 
have been accuſtomed to fpare the 
. trouble of making any plaſter on 


purpoſe: for bliſtering,” by occaſio» 
nally ſpreading ſome of the cantha- 
rides in powder upon a common 
plaſter, . 0 OF 


DISCUTIENS. 
An anodyne and diſcutient plaſter. 


Cummin plaſter, two ounces 
Camphor, three drams; ; 
Thebaic extract, one dram and a 
W 
Grind the camphor, with ſome 
drops of oil, olive, into a very 
ſubtile powder, and then mix it 
with the other ingredients, ac- 
cording to art, into a plaſter. 
EurlAsTRUM CALIDUM. 
Warm pla ſter. 
Take of ws a 973 
Gum plaſter, one ounce; 
Bliſtering plaſter, two drams. 


Melt them together over a gentle 


: fire. | *. - 
EMyPLASTRUM SUPPURANS, 
Guppurating plaſter. © 
Gum plaſter, an ounce and a 
„ | 
_ "Burgundy pitch, half an ounce. 
Melt them together. > 


Tux uſes of the three foregoing. 


compoſitions, which are taken-from 
our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently ob- 
vious from their titles. The warm 
plaſter is a very ſtimulating appli- 
cation; of great uſe in fixt painsz 


as in the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, be- 0 


CHAP- 


ginning chilblains, &c. 
S $3. 8 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Medicinal Compoſitions, Part IV. 


Dintments, Liniments, and Gerates. 


\ InTMENTS and liniments dif- 
fer from plaſters little other- 
| wiſe than in conſiſtence. An offi- 
cinal plaſter, diluted with ſo much 
oil as will reduce it to the thick- 
neſs of ſtiff honey, forms an oint- 
ment: by further increaſing the 
oil, it becomes a liniment. 


UNGUENTUM ZAGYPTIA- 
4 CUM. ; 
|  Eainb. 
Take of Ss 
Verdegris, finely powdered, fiv 
ounces; | 
- Honey, fourteen ounces 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, to the 
confiſtence of an ointment. 


MEL ZGYPTIACUM.. 

FIN — 5 Lond. 

„„ of | 9 I 

Verdegris, reduced into a very 
ſubtile powder, five ounces ; 


Honey, fourteen ounces by 
weight ; * 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces by mea- 

ſure. 


Boil theſe ingredients together, 
over a gentle fire, till they have 
acquired a due conſiſtence, and 
'a reddiſh colour. On keeping 
this mixture for ſome time, the 


thicker part falls to the bottom ; 
the thinner, which floats on the 


top, is called mel Ægyptiacum. 
Tuxksn preparations are deſigned 
ny for external uſe, for cleanſing 
and deterging ulcers, and keeping 
down fungous fleſh ; they are ſer- 
viceable allo in venereal ulcerations 


of the mouth and tonſils. If, for 
particular purpoſes, they ſhould be 
wanted more acrid, they may be 
occaſionally rendered ſo by ſhakin 


the veſſel, ſo as to mix up the thic 


matter at the bottom (which con- 
tains greateſt part of the verdegtis) 
with the upper thin one. | 


4 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM.. 
White ointment. 
Lond, 

Take of 

Oil olive, one pint 

White wax, four ounces; 
Spermaceti, three ounces. _ 
Liquefy them by a gentle fire, and 
keep them conſtantly and briſkly 

pert eg till grown thoroughly 

cold. 55 . n 


; Edinb.. 

Take of 9 DNS. 

White, or ſimple ointment, five 
parts. | | 


Ceruſſe, one part. M. S. A. 


Tus are uſeful, cooling, emol - 
lient ointments, of good ſervice in 
excoriations, and. fimilar frettings 
of the ſkin, The ceruſſe is omitted 


in the firſt preſcription, on a ſuſ- 


picion that it might produce ſome 
ill effect, when applied, as theſe 
unguents frequently are, to the 
tender bodies of children. 'Though 
there does not ſeem to be much 
danger in this external uſe of ce- 
ruſſe, the addition of it is the leſs 
neceſſary here, as there is another 
ointment containing a more active 
preparation of the Sax metal, the 
unguentum ſaturninum; which may 


be occaſionally mixed with wy 


* * 9 ” 


Chap. 11. Ointments, Liniments, and-Cerates® 630; 
or employed by itſelf, in caſes. UncuzgnTum anTips0RICUM» | 


where ſaturnine applications are 


wanted, 


ä 


Oiatment again the itch.  ' 


Take of _ 
Ra CN oO! . rome, © 
UNGUENTUM ALBUM CAM- Sharp-pointed dock root, freſh, 
PHORATUM. . each three ounces 3 =” 
Camphorated white ointment. Water-creſles, freſh and bruiſed, 
Lend. ten ounces ; * 8 


This is made by adding to the 


white ointment. a dram and a 


half of camphor, previouſly 
ground with ſome drops of oil 
of almonds, e 


Edinb, : 
Take of „ 
The white ointment, one pound; 
Camphor, rubbed with a little 
oil, one dram and a half. 
Mix them together. wt 


Tus ointments are ſuppoſed 
to be more-diſcutient than the fore- 
going, and ſerviceable againſt cu» 


taneous heats, itching, and ſer- 


piginous eruptions, They ſhould 
be kept in cloſe veſſels, otherwiſe 
the camphor will ſoon exhale. 
Their ſmelling ſtrong of this in- 


gredient is the beſt mark of their IL 2 
This is made by adding to the Gas © 


goodneſs, 2 


UNGUENTUM ex ALT HEA. 
Ointment of marſhmallows. 
| Long. | 
Take of | | 
Oil of mucilages, three pints; 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
Yellow refin, half a pound; 
Common turpentine, two ounces, 
Melt the refin and wax with the 
oil; then, having taken them 
from the fire, add the turpen- 
tine, and, while the mixture re- 


mains hot, ſtrain it. 
5/87 Ba 


Bruiſe the roots, and boil. 


0 


Hogs lard, four pounds; 
Yellow wax, 5 
Oil of bays, each four ounces; 
Vinegar, one pint; | 
Water, three pints. 1 
em in 
the water and vinegary till half 
the liquor is conſumed, Strain 
and ſtrongly prefs out the re- 
mainder; add to it the water- 
creſſes and the. lard, and boil 
them till the moiſture is exhaledz. 
then preſs out the ointment, and 


- liquefy in it the wax and the ail 


ment occaſionally, 


of bays. Mel 6s 
Sulphur is added to this oint- 


UncUugnNTUM ANTIPSORICUM. - 


Ointment againſt the itch with mere 5 


cus. | : 


going ointment four ounces of 
quickſilver, killed with. à ſuſſi- 
cient quantity of Venice tyrpen- 
tine, and mixing them together, 
according to art, into an un- 
guent, 1 f 


TRESE ointments are very incle» 


gant ones, and rarely made uſe of. 


The firſt is likewiſe precarious in 
its effects; and though thoſe with* 


* 


ſulphur, and mercury are of un- 


doubted efficacy, yet they are by 6 


no means ſuperior to the more. ſim- 


ple ointments of thoſe drugs de- 
ſcribed hereafter. The Edinburgh 
college has therefore, at a late re- 
formation, very properly omitted 
both the antipſorie ointments. 

S  * © © © © © ORE 


Tuis ointment receives no vir- 
tue from the ingredient from which 
it takes its name, and therefore the 
Edinburgh college has omitted it. 
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bafilicum, and the liniment of Ar- 


| UN GUENTUM BASILICUM | cæus, being in general preferred. 1 


FLAVUM. 
Yellow baſilicum ointment. 
ESR Lond. 
Take of | 


Oil olive, one pint ; 
Yellow wax, 
Yellow refin, | 
. Burgundy pitch, each one pound; 
Common turpentine, three oun- 
ces. 
Melt the wax, reſin, and pitch, along 
with the oil, over a gentle fire; 
then take them from the fire, 
add the turpentine, and whilſt 
[ the mixture remains hot, ſtrain 


it. | 
Fw Edinb, 
Take of 
Hogs fat, eight parts ; 
White reſin, five parts 
Yellow wax, two parts. | 
Diſſolve them over a gentle fire. 


Tusk are commonly employed 
in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing, 
and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
© NIGRUM vel © 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 
Black baſilicum ointment, or oint- 
ment of four ingredients. 
5s: EIS - Long. ID 
TFT. 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Yellow wax, 
Yellow reſin, 
'Tar, each nine ounces. 
Mix them all together, and, whilſt 
the mixture is hot, ſtrain it off. 


'Tr1s ointment was formerly of 
conſiderable eſteem for healing and 
incarnating wounds, &c. but is ſaid 
to have an inconvenience of being 

apt to render them foul, and pro- 
Auce fungous fleſh. At preſent in 


| is rarely made uſe of; the yellow 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM _. 


e 


Green baſilicum ointment. 


Lond, 
Take of 


' Yellow baſilicum, eight ounces ; 
Oil olive, three ounces by mea» 


ſure ; 


Verdegris prepared, one ounce. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 


ment. 


Tuts ointment is an efficacious. 
detergent. Our hoſpitals have been 
accuſtomed to prepare an ointment 


greatly reſembling this, under the | 
title of Unguentum viride detergens, | 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM, 


Yellow ointment. 
Eadinò. 


Take of 


Quickſilver, one ounce 13 
Spiri 
Hog 


f nitre, two ounces: 
rd, tried, one pound, | 
Diſſolve the quickfilver in the ſpi- | 
rit of nitre, by digeſtion. in a 


ſand-heat ; and, whilſt the ſo- 
Jution 1s very hot, mix with it 
the lard, previouſly melted by 
itſelf, and juſt beginning to grow 
ſtiff. Stir them briſkly toge- 
ther, in a marble mortar, ſo as 
to form the whole into an omt- 


ment, 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 


FORTIUS. 


The flronger blue ointment. | | 


5 Lond. 
Take of 


Hogs lard, tried, two pounds 1. 


Quickſilver, one pound; 


- 


Simple balſam of ſulphur, half 


an ounce. 


Grind the quickſilver with the bal- 


ſam of ſulphur till they be per- 


fectly incorporated; then 


gra- 


dually 


— — — wy — — Wy 


2.2 > © eee 


| Dn. Bs -— | 


dually add the lard heated, and 
mix them carefully together. 


UN GUENTUM CERULEUM | 
MITIUS. | 
The milder blue ointment. 
Lond. 


Take or | 2 os 
Hogs lard, tried, four N "By 


Quickſilver, one pound; 


Grind the quickſilver with the tur- 
pentine, in a mortar, till it ceaſe 
to appear; then gradually add 
the lard warmed, and carefully 
mix them together, 


againſt Cutaneous diſorders, as al- 


other obſtinate caſes, for raiſing a 
ſalivation. The ptyaliſm excited 


with the feweſt inconveniencies, 


88 * 


cure. 


— 


CC ou 5d. 8 x ps 0p = 


occafion a copious ptyaliſm, with-, 
out extending their action to the 
i remoter parts, and conſequently 


without removing the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe. | 


UncvenTuM DESICCATIVUM. 
RUBRUM» 
Red deficcative ointment. 

Take of 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
White wax, half a pound; 
Calamine prepared, ſix ounces; 
Litharge prepared, 8 
Bole armenic, each four ounces; 3 


Chap. 11. Ointients) Eier, al . | 


Common turpentine, one ounce. - 


Tuis laſt unguent turns out of a | 
much better blue colour than the 
foregoing, which is of a very dingy ; 
hue, Mercurial unguents have in 
many caſes the ſame effects with 
the preparations of this mineral 
taken internally; and are at pre- 
ſent freqs uently employed, not only 


terants; but likewiſe in 'venereal and 


by unction is ſaid to be attended 


and to perform the moſt complete 
In ſome'conſtitutions, mer- 
curials taken inwardly, run off by 
the inteſtines, without affecting the 
mouth; and in others, they effect 
the falival glands ſo quickly, as to 


F 


Camphor, three drams, _ _ 
. _ the wax in the oil, and, have 


ET 
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ing taken them from the fire, 


— gradually ſprinkle in the other 
ingredients, ſtirring them briſkly... > 
together into an ointment, The 
camphor muſt be © previouſly . 
ground with a little oil of al. 


monds. 


Tuis is gad t to 6. an e 
drier and healer; but is at preſent 
in no great eſteem, and rarely kept 
in the ſhops. It was retained 1 


a late Edinburgh e 
but is now Eropte * 


Uxcurnrun DIAFOMPHOLYGOS. 
Ointment of fenen. 1 


Take of 3 EE = 


Oil olive, twenty ounces 3 _ 
| Juice of the berries'of common, © 
or deadly mae 
ounces; _ 
White wie: five ounces 3 AG 
Ceruſie, four nas wi 8 | 
Burnt lead, 5 
Pompholyx, endl two ounces ; 
Pure frankincenſe, one ounce. 
Boil the oil and the juice over a 
gentle fire, till the juice be ex- 
haled and, towards the end-of 
the n melt the wax in the 
oil; then take the mixture from 
. the canis and add to it, whilſt hot, 
the other ingredients reduced to 
powder. „ 


into an dintment. 
 UNGUENTUM { ©: > GUMML | 
a + 7 
Ointment A gum elemis 
Tale of 2 . 
Mutton ſuet, freſh aud ried, two 
pounds; 


Gum elemi, one pound? 

Common turpentine, ten ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and 

having taken them from the fire, 


/ 


Mix and make them | 


immediately mix in the turpen- 


ge 


— 
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mains fluid, ſtrain it off. 


UNGUENTUM, vulgo LINI- 
MEN TUM, ARC EI. 
The ointment, commonly called lini- 

ment, of Arceus © 
: inb, 
Take of 5 
Hogs lard, one pound; 
Goats ſuet, or mutton ſuet, two 
pounds z | 
Venice turpentine, 


Gum elem, each a pound and a 


half. 
Melt and ftrain them, ſo as to make 
an ointment according to art. 


Tunis unguent has long been in 
uſe for digeſting, cleaning, and 
incarnating; aud for theſe purpoſes 
3s preferred by ſome to all the other 
compoſitions of this kind. | 


UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient ointment. 
| Edinb. 
Take of Li fe? 
Palm oil, four pints ; 


- Freſh drawn linſeed oil, three 


points; 
Fellow wax, one pound; 
Venice turpentine, half a pound. 
Melt the wax in the oils, over a 
gentle fire; then mix in the tur- 
pentine, and ftrain the ointment, 
_ which ſupplies the place of the 
ointment of marſhmallows. 


Ir is at leaſt equal to that oint- 
ment for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, nothing of the mucilage 
or emollient matter of the —_ 
maliows being there retained. And 
indeed if mucilages were blended 
with ointments, they would poſſibly 
diminiſh, rather than increaſe, their 
emollient virtue; as they render 
cils ſenfibly leſs unctuous, forming 
With them a new compound, differ- 


; Take of 
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tine; then, whilſt the maſs re- ent from the ingredients, and miſ. 


cible with water into a milky h. 
quor, as we have ſeen in Chap, vii, 


"UNGUENTUM MER u. 
| n 
Mercurial ointment. 


Hogs lard, two ounces ; 
Quickſilver, one ounce. 


Beat them together till the quick. 


filverdiſappears. It may likewiſe 
be made with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of quickfil. 
ver. 7 . 


Tuts is the moſt ſimple of the 
mercurial ointments, though poſ- 
fibly as efficacious as any. It re- 


quires indeed a preat deal more 


labour to extinguiſh the mercury 


in the lard alone, than when tur- 


entine, or ſimilar ſubſtances, are 


joined: but, in recompence, the 
compoſition with lard 1s free from 
an inconvenience with . which the 
others are accompanied, viz. being 


apt, by frequent rubbing, to fret 
tender ſkins. Some chuſe to ſtiffen 
this ointment with a fourth part 
of ſuet (proportionably diminiſhing 


the lard) which gives it a better 


conſiſtence for uſe. 


The above preſcription, and re- 
mark, are from a former edition 
of this diſpenſatory. The college 
has now received the addition of 
ſuet, in ſuch proportion as to make 
one fourth the quantity of the 
whole ointment ; the proportion of 


quickſilver being continued the 
ſame. The compoſition is now 4 


follows. 
R | i 
Edin. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, three ounecs z 
Mutton ſuet, one ounce 3 
Quickſilver, one ounce. 


ny wet nw © _8a 


ti 


Take of 


r 
> 


Beat them together in a mortar, till 
the mercurial globules diſappear. 


This ointment is made alſo with 


tity of mercury. 


UNGUENTUM e MERCURIO 
PRACIPITATO. 


twice, and with thrice, the quan- 


Ointment of mercury precipitate. 


ond. 
Take of | 
Simple ointment, an ounce: and 
a half ; 
Precipitated ſulphur, two drams ; 
White mercury precipitate, two 
ſcruples. . $6 


Mix them well together, and moiſ- 


ten them with ley of tartar, chat 


they may be made into an oint- 
ment. 8 

Tuis is a very elegant mercurial 
ointment, and frequently made uſe 
of againſt cutaneous diſorders. The 
preparations of mercury and ſul- 
phur here directed, are choſen, on 
account of their colour. 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM. 
Nerve ointment, | 


\ Mutton ſuet, two pounds; 

Oil of chamomile (by decoQion) 
one pound; | - 
Oil of bays, a pound and an 

half; "1 | 


Eſſential oil of origanum, or of 


roſemary, two ounces, 

Melt the ſuet, over a gentle fire, 
in the oil of chamomile, ſo as to 
make an ointment ; which being 
removed from the fire, ſtir into it 


the oil of bays and eſſential oil. 


Tals ointment is deſigned, as its, 


title expreſſes, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the nerves. 


UNGUENTUM NUTRITUM. 
The ointment called nutritum. 


acrid defluxions on the eyes. | 
as a good deal of caution is requi- 


Take of 
: Litharge, Vo 112 
Vinegar, each two ounces; 
Oil olive, ſix ounces. 


: 
- 


| Rub them in a mortar, adding the 


oil and vinegar, alternately, by 
little and little at a time, till the 
vinegar ceaſe to appear, and the 
ointment become uniform aud 
white, - is ce FW 
Ta1s ointment is troubleſome to 
make, and does not keep well, the 
vinegar exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
compound too ſtiff : for which rea- 
ſon, it is now directed to be made 
in leſs quantity than in former 


editions. It is ſuppoſed to be @ 
ood cooler and deſiccative ; aud 


Is occaſionally uſed in excoriations, 
ſlight ſerpiginous eruptions, and 
for anointing the lips of wounds or 


ulcers that itch much, or tend to 


inflammation. 


UncugnNTUM OPHTHALMICUM. 


Eye ointment „ 
Take of : ; 
Ointment of tutty, an ounce and 
a half; | e 
Saturnine ointment, half an 
ounces _. | 
Camphor, half a dram. 


Mix and make them into an oint- 


ment according to art. 
This ointment may 


times the quantity of camphor. 


Tris unguent is very well con- 
trived for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title. Scarce any of thoſe com- 
monly met with being of equal ef- 
ficacy in inflammations, and 12 

ut 


ſite in the uſe of ſaturnine appli- 
cations, for ſo tender an organ as 


the eye; and as compoſitions of 


this kind may be eaſily formed ex- 
temporaneouſly, with ſuch propor- 


tions of the ingredients as the pre- 
ſeriber ſhall think fit ; the Edin- 


burgh 


likewiſe be 


made with two, three, or more 


72 
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. Medicinal Compoſitions. Part IV. 


burgh pharmacopceia (from a pre- 
ceding edition of which the above 
form is taken) has now omitted it. 


- UNGUENTUM e PICE. 
5 Ointment of tar. 


WES. Lond. 
Take of 
Mutton ſuet, tried, 
Tar, each equal weights. 
Melt them together, and ſtrain the 
- mixture whilſt hot. 


Tunis compoſition, with the ad- 


dition of half its weight of reſin, 
has long been uſed in the ſhops as 
a cheap ſubſtitute 
ſilicum. | 5 


' UNGUENTUM-SAMBUCI- 
eil. 
. Ointment of elder. 


| | Lond. 
Take of | 
Elder flowers, full blown; four 
R | 
Mutton ſuet, tried, three pounds; 
Oil olive, one pint. a 
Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
_**this mixture boil the flowers till 
they be almoſt criſp. Then firain 
and preſs out the ointment. 
Tz of 3 
The inner bark of the elder tree, 
The leaves of elder, freſh, each 
four ounces ; | 
Linſeed oil, two pints ; 
White wax, fix ounces. 
Let the bark and leaves be well 


bruiſed, and boiled in the oil till 


the humidity be conſumed ; then 
preſs out the oil through a ſtrain- 
er, and melt in it the wax, ſo as 
to make an ointment. 


Tusk ointments do not ſeem 
ſuperior to ſome others, which are 
much neater, and parable at leſs 
expence, They can ſcarce be fup- 
poſed to receive any conſiderable 


for the black ba- 


Vet 


which they take their name. 


' UNGUENT. SATURNINUM. 


Saturnine-omtment. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, half a pint; ; 
White wax, an ounce and 2 
half ; 
Sugar of lead, two drams. 
Let the ſugar of lead, reduced into 
a very ſubtile powder, be ground 
with ſome part of the oil, and 
the wax melted with the reſt of 
the oil. Mix both together, and 
keep them ſtirring till the oint- 
ment be cold, 
Edinb. 


Sugar of lead, one ounce; 
White wax, three ounces; 
Oil olive, one pint. ff 

Liquefy the oil and 'wax together, 
and gradually add the ſugar of 
lead ; continually ftirring them, 
till, growing cold, they unite in- 
to an ointment. . 


Born theſe ointments are uſe- 
ful coolers and deſiccatives; much 
ſuperior both in elegancy and ef- 


ficacy to the autritum or tripbarma- 


Cum. 
UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
The ſimple ointment. 
: Lond. 
Take of Pe 
 Hogs-lard, tried, two pounds; 
Roſe water, three ounces by mea» 
ſure. : 

Beat the lard with the roſe water, 
till they be well mixed. Then 
melt them over a very gentle 
fire, and ſet them by for ſome 
time, that the water may ſub⸗ 
fide : pour the lard off from the 

water, and keep inceſſantly ftir- 
ring and beating it about till it 


grows cold, ſo as to 2 
— 1 


B — 


ut 
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into a light incoherent maſs. Take f . 


Laſtly, add ſo much eſſence of 
lemons as will be ſufficient to 
ive a grateful odour, 


UNGUENTUM ROSACEUM, 
vulgo POMATUM. 


De roſe ointment, commonly called 


. pomatum. 8 
 Edinb. 


On any quantity of hogs lard, cut 


into ſmall pieces, and placed in 
a glazed earthen veſſel, pour as 
much water as will riſe above it 
ſome inches 3 and digeſt them 
together for ten days, renewing 
the water every day. Then li- 
quefy the lard with a very gen- 
| tle heat, and pour it into a pro- 


per quantity of roſe water. Work 


them well together ; and after- 
| wards, pouring off the water, 


add to the lard ſome drops of oil 


of rhodium, 


Tazss ointments are in common 
uſe for ſoftening and ſmoothing the 
Kin, and healing chops, | 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHURE. 
Ointment of ſulphur. 
Lend. 


Take of . 
The fimple ointment, half a 
pound; 


Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 

two ounces; 

Eſſence of lemons, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. | 


This is deſigned for cutaneous 


diſorders. It 1s much neater than 
the unguentum antipſericum cum ſul- 
phure, though, at leaſt, equally ef- 


ficacious. 


UnGUENTUM AD PSORAM. 
Ointment againſt the itch, 


IF 


' certainty of ſucceſs ; whereas, by 


of mercury, which ſome have ac- 
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Sulphur, one ounce; ' 9 
White hellebore root, in po-w- 
+27 x hy "7 20% 6a . . 
der, or crude ſal ammoniae, 
two drams ; : | | 


Hogs lard, two ounces. 15 4 | 
Mix, and make them into an oint- 
SULPHUR is a certain remedy - 


for the itch, more ſafe and effi- 


| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

cacious than mercury. For, as | 
Dr. Pringle obſerves, unleſs a mer- 1 

curial unction were to touch everx | 

part of the ſkin, there can be no Þ} 

a ſulphureous one, a cure may be | 

| 

| 


obtained by only partial unction; 
the animalcula, which occaſion _ 


this diſorder, being, like other 


inſeQs, killed by the ſulphureous 
ſeams which exhale by the heat of 
the body. As to the internal uſe 


counted a ſpecific, there are ſeveral 
inſtances of men's undergoing 'a 
complete ſalivation for the cure of 
the lues venerea, without being 
freed from the itch. Ne 
The quantity of ointment, here 
directed, ſerves for four unctions: 
the patient is to be rubbed every 
night; but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 


of the body is to be rubbed at one 


time. Though the itch may thus 


be cured by one pot of ointment, 
it will be proper to renew the ap- 


plication, and to touch the parts 
moſt affected, for a few nights 
longer, till a ſecond quantity alſo 
be exhauſted; and in the worſt caſes 
to ſubjoin the internal uſe of ſul- 
phur, not with a view to purify 
the blood, but to diffuſe the ſteams 
more certainly through the ſkin; 
there being reaſon to believe, that 
the animalcula may ſometimes lie 
too deep to be thoroughly deſtroy- 
ed by external applications. 5 
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” UNGUENTUM TRIPHAR- 
= MACUM. Wal 


_ Ointment of three ingredients. 
| : Lond, . 


Common plaſter, four ounces ; 


Oil olive, two ounces by mea- 


fares 


| Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure, 


Beil them together over a gentle 


fre, keeping them continually 


 flirring till they are reduced to 


the confiſtence of an ointment. 


Tuts is a new method of pre- 
paring the angucatum nutritum, 


much leſs troubleſome than the 


one already deſcribed under that 
title, 'The compoſition proves like- 
wiſe more ſmooth and uniform, 
and not fo liable to grow dry in 
keeping. This ointment is never- 
theleſs inferior, both in reſpe& of 
elegancy and efficacy, to the un- 


 goentum ſaturninum. 


UNGUENTUM TUTLE. 
Ointment of tutty. 
| Lond. 

Let any quantity of prepared tutty 
be mixed with as much purified 
vipers fat, as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſoft ointment. 


Tunis ointment is deſigned for 
an ophthalmic. What particular 


Vvirtues it receives from the vipers 
fat, we ſhall not preſume to deter- 
mine. : : x 


Ts a preſent edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeia, this ointment 
is directed as follows. 


Edinb. | 


4 


Take of | 

White, or ſimple liniment, five 
parts; | Us 
Tutty prepared, one part. 


: «0 


UNGUENTUM e CALCE 

Ointment of the calx of zinc. 
Take of on | 
White, or ſimple liniment, fix 
| parts; 1 | 
Calx of zinc, one part, 


UnNGUENTUM VERMIFUGUM. 


Ointment againſt worms, 
Take of * | 
Lavender cotton, 
Wormwood, 
Rue, 

Savin, | 
Tanſy leaves, freſh gathered, 
each two ounces ; 3 

Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
Hogs lard, one pound; 

Yellow wax, three ounces ; 

Ox gall, | 

Socotorine aloes, each an ounce 

and a half; I | 

Coloquintida, 5 

Wormſeed, each one ounce. 


Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them 


with the oil and lard, till the 

aqueous moiſture be evaporated ; 
then preſs the liquor through a 
ſtrainer, melt in it the wax, and 
afterwards add the other ingre- 

dients, boiling and ftirring them 
together, ſo as to make an gint- 
ment. The aloes, coloquintida, 
and wormſeed, muſt be previouſly 
reduced into a very ſubtile pow · 
der. N 


Tits ointment is rubbed on the 
bellies of children for deſtroying 
worms, and ſometimes, as is ſaid, 
with good ſucceſs. It is taken from 
a preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia; ſince which 


UNGUENe« 
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UNGUENTUM ad VESICA- in a cloſe veſlel, for a night; then 


. 8 ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain the 
Ointment for blifters. liquor, and boil it with the lard 
| Lond. till the watery moiſture be con- 
Take of NY the ſumed 3 then add the reſin, wax, 
Hogs lard, tried, 5 _ turpentine, and make the 
Bliſtering plaſter, each equal whole into an ointment, 
weight. | | | | 


Melt them together over a very gen- Tits ointment, containine th | 
_ tle fire, * keep them conſtantly ſoluble parts of "the — Rk 
ſtirring till grown cold. W blended with the other 
2 | | ingredients, is more commodi 
UNGUENTUM EPISPASTI- CF Terk leſs pain, then Gs 
CUM e PULVERE,CAN- leſs effectual in its intention, than 
THARIDUM. the two foregoing compolitions with 
Ointment for blifters with the pow- the fly in ſubſtance. e 
der of cantharides. | Is | 
 Edinb, . _UNGUENTUM VIRIDE. 
Green ointment. 
Ba. J - Load. ; 
| Take of | 
Tusk ointments are added in The green oil, three pints; 
the dreflings for bliſters, intended to Yellow wax, ten ounces. 
| WH bemade perpetual, as they are called, Melt them together over a gentle 
| or to be kept running for a conſi- fire, and keep the mixture con- 
derable time, which in many chro- tinually ſtirring until it grow | 
nic, and ſome acute caſes, they are cold.  *' _ 1 


Take of f | 
'  Baſfilicum ointment, ſeven parts; 
Cantharides, powdered, one part. 


required to be. Particular care | | ' 
: ſhould be taken, that the canthari- Tuis ointment does not ſeem to 
; des employed in theſe compolitions receive any particular virtue from 
k be reduced into very ſubtile pow- the ingredients to which its colour 
1 der, and that the mixtures be made is owing. ä | 
£ as equal and uniform as poſſi ble. | 
þ UNGUENTUM EPISPASTI. FNIMENTUM ALBUM. 
ly CUM ex INFUSIONE M bite liniment. Ml 
Y CANTHARIDUM. 2 —— 
* Ointment ' for blifters with the in- Take of BON by I 

| 7 of cantharides. Oil olive, three ounces by meas 

Edinb. ſure; jr 1 5 
be Take of | Spermaceti, fix drams ; 1 
5 Cantharides, White wax, two drams, . - , 
d, White renn,  -- Melt them together over, a gentle þ 
of Yellow wax, each one ounce ; fire, and keep them conſtantly 
A Hogs lard, and briſkly ſtirring, till grown 
. Venice turpentine, each two oun- cold. 5 
ces; 1 . = 

N. Boiling water, four ounces. Tuis differs only in conſiſtenes 


Infuſe the cantharides in the water, from the unguentum album. 
een arides in the wa W UNGUEN- 
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'UNGUENTUM ex ZRUGINE. 
Vierdegris ointment. 


MX | Edinb. 

Take of . 
Baſilicum ointment, five parts ; 

Verdegris, one part. 


A balſam, ſimilar to this, is ſaid 
to have been greatly valued by our 
- ſurgeons as a detergent. 


 LINIMENTUM TRIPHARMA- 
__ 
Liniment of three ingredients. 


ond, 

Take of | 
Common plaſter, four ounces ; 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint ; 
Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 

Boil them over a gentle fire, con- 


tinually ftirring them until they 


acquire the conſiſtence of a lini- 
ment. 


Tuts is the ſame with the an- 
entum tripharmacum, except that 
the quantity of oil is here increaſed, 
to give the compound the ſofter 
conſiſtence of a liniment. 


LINIMENTUM VOLATILE. 
Volatile liniment. 
Take of 
Oil af hartſhorn, 
Spirit of hartſhorn, each equal 
parts. | 
Mix them together. 


Ds. Pringle obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangu- 
lation of the fauces, a piece of 
flannel, moiſtened with this mix- 
ture, and applied to the throat, to 
be renewed every four or five 
hours; is one of the moſt effica- 
cious remedies. By means of this 
warm ſtimulating application, the 


neck, and ſometimes the whole 


body, is put into a ſweat, which, 
after bleeding, either carries off 


. 
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or leſſens the inflammation. Where 
the ſkin cannot bear the acrimony 
of this mixture, the volatile lini- 
ment of the ſhops may be tried. 


CERATUM ALBUM. 
M dite cerate, © 


Lond. 
Take of - 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint ; 
White wax, four ounces; 
Spermaceti, half an ounce. 
Liquefy them all together, and keep 


them ſtirring till the cerate be | 


quite cold, 


Tuis differs from the white oint- | 
ment and liniment, only in being 


of a thicker conſiſtence. 


CERATUM CITRINUM. 
Yellow cerate. 
Lond. 


Take of 4. 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, half | 


a pound ; 
_ Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together. 


Tr1s is no otherwiſe different 


from the yellow baſilicum, than be- 
ing of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, which 
renders it for ſome purpoſes more 


commodious. | 


_ CERATUM EPULOTICUM. 
Epulotic cerate. 

| Lond. 

Take of 

Oil olive, one pint; 

Yellow wax, | 


Calamine prepared, each half 2 


pound, | 
Liquefy the wax with the ojl, and, 
as ſoon as the mixture begins to 
grow ſtiff, ſprinkle in the cala- 


ſtirring together, till the cerate 
be quite cold. 


mine ; keeping them conſtantly | 


CERATVUM |} 


CERATUM e LAPIDE CALA- 


MINARI. ; 
Cerate of calamine. 
; Edinb. 
Take of 


White, or ſimple cerate, five 


parts; | 
Calamine prepared, one part. 


TzESsE compoſitions are formed 
upon the cerate which "TURNER 
ſtrongly recommends in cutaneous 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſn- 
ed by his name. They appear from 
experience to be excellent epulo- 
tics, and are frequently made uſe of 
in practice. 


CERATUM MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial cerate. 
Lond. | 
Take of 
Yellow wax, | 
Hogs lard, tried, each half a 
pound ; | 7 
Quickſilver, three ounces z 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 


dram. | 
at Melt the wax with the lard, then 
4 gradually add this mixture to the 
& | quickfilyer and balſam of ſulphur 
re WW prievioully ground together. 
* CERATUM SAPONACEUM. 
5 Soap cerate. 
5 Take of 
Litharge, in powder, one pound; 
The ſharpeſt wine vinegar, one 
gallon ; 
Caſtile ſoap, ſhaved thin, half a 
pound; | 
f 2 Oil olive, one pound; 
Fellow wax, ten ounces. 
nd, Diſſolve two ounces of the ſoap in 
s to 2 quart of the vinegar, and mix 
ala- it with the litharge; ſimmer it 
ntly } over a gentle fire, keeping it con- 


ſtantiy ſtirring, tall the vinegar | 
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1s nearly evaporated, when add a 
quart more vinegar and two 
. ounces more of ſoap diſſolved 

in it, and evaporate as before ; 
repeat it to the fourth time; and 

when the vinegar is all evapo- 
rated, add the oil and wax, melt- 
ed together beforehand in an- 


other veſſel, and boil it gently to 


the conſiſtence of a cerate. 


Tus cerate has been uſed many 
years, with great ſucceſs, in moſt 
of our hoſpitals, for defending the 
parts from defluxions, in fractures, 


diſſocations, and contuſions; and 


is univerſally approved of, as a 
moſt excellent diſcutient. * 
5 ; 
UNnGUENTUM PARALYTICUM. 
Palſy ointment, | 
Take of 4 
Hogs lard; . | 
Oil of bays, each four ounces ; 
Strong ſpirit of vitriol, one 
Ounce. * ; 
Mix, and make them into an un- 


Tuis irritating compoſition is 
applied to numbed or paralytic 
limbs. It ſoon reddens and in- 


flames the kin, and, when this ef- 


fe& is produced, muſt be taken off; 
after which, the part is to be anoint- 


ed with any emollient unguent, as 


that of elder. 


«@ 
UNGUENTUM DIGESTIVUM. 
Dige/iive ointment. 

Take of | 


Yeilow baſilicum, 
Black baſilicum, each eight oun- 


ces; 
Balſam of turpentine, four oun- 
Ces. . 
Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment, + 


I £ : LINIMEN- 
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LIN IMEN TUM ANODYNUM. 
Anodyne liniment. 


Take of 


Nerve ointment, three ounces; 


Balſam of turpentine, one ounce. 


Mix them together. 


LIiNIMENTUM HK MORRHOI- 
DALE. 
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| Liniment for the piles. 
Take of 
Emollient ointment, two oun- 
ces 3 | 
Liquid laudanum, half an ounce, 
Mix theſe ingredients, with the yolk 


of an egg; and work them well 
together. 


i 
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CHAPTER Mt; 


Epit hems. 
EPITHEMA VESIC ATORIUM. Take of 
Bliſtering epithem. Long birthwort root, IE 
Lond. Bay berries, each four ounces; 
ARE of 


Cantharides, is 3 JO a 


moſt ſubtile powder, 


Wheat flour, each equal weights. 
Make them into a paſte with vine- 


„ 


TH Is compoſition is of a ſofter 
conſiſtence than the bliſtering plaſ- 
ters, and, for this reaſon, is in ſome 
caſes preferred. Practitioners differ 
with regard to the degree of con- 
ſiſtence and adheſiveneſs moſt pro- 
per for applications of this kind, 


and ſometimes vary them occafion- 
ally. 


CATAPLASMA e CYMINO. 
Cataplaſm of cummin. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cummin ſeeds, half a pound ; 
Bay berries, 
Scordium leaves, dried, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each three 
ounces ;' 
Cloves, one ounce ; 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 
powdered ſpecies. 
Make them into a cataplaſm. 


Tris is a reformation of the 
TazrRtaca LONDINENSIS, Which 
for ſome time was ſcarce otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as a warm cata- 


plaſm; only ſuch of its ingredients 


are retained as contribute moſt to 
this intention. ' 


CATAPLASMA AROMATI- 
UM: 
Aromatic cataplaſin. 
Edinb. 7 1 


Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Mint leaves, each three ounces ; 
Jamaica pepper, 
Myrrh, each two ounces 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 
powders. 
Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm ; which ſupplies the place 
of cheriaca tor external purpoſes, 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS, 

Diſcutient cataplaſm. 
Edinb. 

Take of | 

Bryony root, three ounces - 

Elder flowers, one ounce ; 

Gum ammoniac, half an ounce g 

Sal ammoniac, crude, two dramsz 


Camphorated ſpirit of wine, one 
dounde. 


Boi! the roots and flowers in a ſuf- 
ftlcient quantity of water, till 
they become tender; and, hav- 


ing then bruiſed them, add to 
them the gum ammoniacum, 
. diffolved in a ſufficient quantity 


of vinegar, and likewiſe the ſal 


ammohiac and ſpirit. Mix the 
whole together, 


them into a 8 


Tris compolitian is as good a 
diſcutient as any thing that can 
well be contrived in the form of a 
cataplaſm. In ſome of our hoip1- 
tals the following more imple form. 
is made uſe of. 


 CaTaPLASMA DISCUTIENSs 


Diſcutient TI 
Take of 
Barley meal, fix ounces; 
He 2 Freſh 


as to make 
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Freſh hemlock, well bruiſed, 
two OUNCES z X 
Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 
ounce ; | 
Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. 
Boil the meal and the hemlock 
leaves for a little time in the 
vinegar, and then mix with them 
the ſal ammoniac. 


CATAPLASMA MATURANS. 
Ripening cataplaſms. 
| Lond, 
Take of 
Figs, four ounces ; 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 
ounce ; 
Galbanum, ſtrained, half an 
„ ounte | | 
Beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occaſionally dropping in ſome 
ſpirit of wine or ſtrong ale ; then 
carefully mix with them the oint- 


ment, firſt liquefied along with 
the galbanum. 


CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS. 
Suppurating cataplaſm. 
| Edinb. 
Take of | 
White lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots, four ounces ; 
Fart figs, one ounce; 
Raw onions, bruiſed, ſix drams ; 
Galbanum, half an ounce ; 
Yellow bafilicum ointment, 

Oil of chamomile by decoction, 
each one ounce ; : 
Linſeed meal, as much as is ſuf- 

. - ficient. 
Let the lily (or marſhmallow) roots 

be boiled along with the figs, in 
a ſufficlent quantity of water, 
till they become tender. Then 
bruiſe, and add to them the 
other ingredients, and make the 
whole into a cataplaſm, accord- 

ing to art. The galbanum muſt 
be previouſly diſſolved in the yolk 
of an egg. 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 
Born theſe compoſitions are good 
ſuppurants, or ripeners; though 


their effects probably depend more | 


on their keeping the part ſoft, moiſt, 
and warm, than on any particular 
qualities of the ingredients. 


SINAPISMUS. 


A ſinapiſm. 
> » Eainb. 
Take of | 


Muſtard ſeed, in powder 
Crumb of bread, each equal 
parts; | 
Strong vinegar, as much as is 

ſufficient. 


Mix and make them into a cata- 


plaſm; to which is ſometimes 
added a little bruiſed garlic, 


In a preceding edition, two fina- 
piſms were deſcribed; aimple, which 


is that before directed, without the 
garlick; and a compound, which is 


as follows. 


Take of 
Muſtard ſeed; in powder, 
Crumb of bread, each two oun- 
ces; 
Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce; 
Black ſoap, one ounce; 
Strong vinegar, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. | | 
Mix and make them into a cata» 
plaſm, according to art. ö 
Bor theſe compoſitions are em- 
ployed only as ſtimulants. They 3 
often inflame the part, and raiſe 


| bliſters, but not ſo perfectly as : 


cantharides. They are frequently | 
applied to the ſoles of the feet 
in the low ſtate of acute diſeaſes, : 
for raiſing the pulſe and reheving | 
the head. 


COAGULUM ALUMINOSUM. 3 

Alum curd, '\ } 
| Lond. 
Take of 


Any | 


Chap. 12. 


Any quantity of the white of 


eggs. | 

Agitate it with a ſufficiently large 
lump of alum, in a tin diſh, till 
it be coagulated. 


Tus preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It is an uſeful aſtringent 
epithem for ſore, moiſt eyes, and 
excellently cools and repreſſes thin 
defluxions. Slighter inflammations 
of the eyes, occaſioned by duit, 
expoſure to the ſun, or ſimilar 
cauſes, are generally removed by 
fomenting them with warm milk 


and water, and waſhing them with 


the collyrium deſcribed before. 
Where the complaint is more vio- 
lent, this preparation, after the in- 


flammation has yielded a little to 


bleeding, is one of the beſt external 
remedies. It 1s to be ſpread on 
lint, and applied at bed-time. 


CATAPLASMA EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient cataplaſm. 
Take of | 
Crumb of bread, eight ounces ; 
White ſoap, one ounce ; 
Cows? milk, freſh, a ſufficient 
quantity. | 
Bail them a little together. 


„ 


Epitbems. 


CATA PLASMA CAMPHORATUM, 
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CATA PLASMA STOMACHICUM». 
| $tomachic cataplaſm. 


Take of 
The aromatic cataplaſm, one 
ounce ; ; | 
Expreſſed oil of mace, two 
drams; 


Anodyne balſam, as much as is 


ſufficient to reduce them into 
a proper conſiſtence. 


Camphorated cataplaſm. 
Take of 


Aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce ; 


Camphor, one dram. 
Mix them together, 


CATAPLASMA ISCHIADICUM, 
1/chiadic cataplaſms. 
Take of : 
Muſtard ſeed, half a pound; 
White pepper, 
Ginger, each one dramz 
Simple oxymel, as much as will 
reduce them into a cataplaſm 


Tur uſe of theſe compoſitions, 
which are taken from our hoſpi- 
tals, may be eaſily underſtood from 
their titles. The laſt is a very 
ſtimulating application, and fre- 
quently veſicates the ſkin. 
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Bſorbent earths page 62 
Acacia, Egyptian 73 
._ German . 400 
Acids 24, 61 
animal 143 
mineral 24 
marine 25, 447 

nitrous 25, 44 
| vitriolie 25, 442 
vegetable 8, 14 
Acrids 69 
Adder 248 
Adders tongue 189 
Ethiops, /ce Ethiops 508 
Affi nities of bodies 25 
Table of 28 
Agaric 76 
of the oak _ ” 
Agrimony : ES» 

emp 2 

water Fagrimony 140 
Alcahet © 382 
Alder 79 
black alder 80 
Ales, medicated 303 
aperient 303 
bitter 8 303 
Butler's % 303 
cephalic 304 
diuretic 304 
ſcorbutie 394 
Alexanders 154 
Alkaline infuſion 278 
ſalts, fi xt 9, 423 
volatile ." "440 
Alkanet 87 
All-ſpice 202 
Almonds 86 
expreſſed oil 268 
Almond ſoap 436 
Aloes 80 
elixir 324 

um 07 
2 72 


Aloes, purified page 264 
reſin 407 
wine 293 
wood 78 
Alterative, ſee Mercurials. 1 
Alum 83 
burnt 464 
curd 644 
water 61 
whey 290 
Amber 237 
balſam 480 
compound powder 582 
oil, ſalt and ſpirit 481 
prepared 257 
tincture 319 
troches 552 
Ambergris 83 
eſſence 329 
Ammoniac ſalt, ſee Salt 216 
Ammoniacum 84 
jule 609 
mil 603 
plaſter with mercury 626 
, purified 263 
Ammomum 8 
Anacardium 87 
Angelica 
candied 329 
diſtilled water 37 
Anhalt water 388 
Animals 18 
Anime 89 
Aniſeed 89 
5 compound water 393 
eſſential oil 361 
Antihectic of Poterius 542 
Antimony 8 
butter 536 
calx 527 
cauſtic 536 
ceruſſe 528 
cinnabar 537 
crocus 526 
4 


Antimony, 
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Antimony, diaphoretic 
85 emetic mild 
thios 
glaſs 
cerated 
| panacea 
prepared 
«+: * purging 
. regulus 
ſulphurs 
tinctures 
wine 
Ants „ 
Apozems, /ze Decoctions 
Apple, crab 
garden 1 
Aquafortis 
compound 
double 
- purified 
Aqua regia 
Arabic gum 
emulſion 
Arcæus's liniment 
Arehangel 
Aromatics 
Arquebuſade water 
Arrach, garden 
$1 ſtinking 
Arſenic 
Arſmart, biting 
. ſpotted 
Arum 
compound powder 
electary 
emulſion 
Aſafetida 
purified 
tincture 
Aſarabacca 
Aſnh-tree 
Aſhes of vegetables 
pearl- aſn 
potaſh, Ruſſia 
Aſparagus 
Aſthmatic elixir 
Aſtringents 
Athanor furnace 
Avens 
B. 


Balauſtines 


"EW DEN 
page 527 


$7 
543 


* 


page 175 


Balm | | 
compound water 384 
ſimple water . 320- 
- Balſam of amber 479 
anodyne 439 
of Berne 323 
of Canada 241 
_ cephalic 587 
of Copaiba _ 99 
* Friar's | - $24 
of Gilead 199 
green 640 
of guaiacum 323 
of life 331 
Locatelli's 586 
odoriferous 587 
Perſian 323 
of Peru 100 
ſaponaceous 
of ſulphur 434 
of Tolu 101 
traumatic _ 324 
of turpentine - 420 
Wade's 323 
Barbadoes tar 200 
diſtilled oil 419 
Barberries - 103 
| gelly of 340 
Barilia 427 
| Barks, ſeaſon of gathering 255 
Barley, common, French, pearl 154 
Barley water 284 
Baſilicum ointment 632 
Baſtard- ſaffron 118 
Baſtard- ſtone- parſley 85 
Baths | 33 
Baume de commendeur 323 
Bay. berries 166 
electary 583 
eſſential oil 363 
Bay- leaves . 166 
Bdellium > 101 
Bearſbreech or brankurſine 74 
Bedſtraw, ladies 146 
Bees 91 
Beets ; 103 
Benet, herb 119 
 Benzoine 102 
flowers 477 
magiſtery 329 
tincture 329 


Betony 
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Betony page 103 
Bezoar ſtone | 104 
prepared X 257 

Bezoar mineral 1 538 
with tin | 542 
Bezoardic powder $49 
Birch | BY 104 
Birthworts N 93 
Biſhopſweed 84 
Biſmuth 105 
magiſtery”" — 539 

Biftort . | 105 

Bitters | 7 

Bitter ale 303 
infuſion 275 

urgin 275 

"was th 306 

wine 294 
Bitter-apple 129 
Bitter-ſweet 137 
Bitumens . | 21 
Blackberries 214 
Bleſſed-thiſtle 117 
Bliſtering plaſter 628 
epithem 643 

ö ointments 7 "B39 
Bloodſtone 151 
Bluebottle 134 
Bolar earths 23, og 
Bole-armenic | 106 
French e 
compound powders 547 
Boluſes | 570 
alexipharmic 570 

of alum 7 577 
antidyſenteric 579 

of camphor 555 

of caſtor 577 
cathartic 577 

with rr 578 

diaphoretic 578 
diuretic 578 
emmenagogue 579 
febrifuge 579 
hyſteric 579 
ie 8 80 
mercurial 580 
emetie 5 80 

e ru 
pectoral 580 

of rhubarb with mercury 580 


Calcination 


36 
Calomel 


Boluſes, rheumatic - ' page 8 80 
ſcillitic 581 
ſudorific 581 
treacle 581 
turpentine 8 
Bones . | 0 
Borage 107 
Borax 10 
its ſedative ſalt 4 
Box wood 110 
a empyrumatic oil 418 
Brakes 142 
Bramble 214 
Bran 245 
Brankurſine 74 
Brafil wood 222 
Bread g 245 
Briar, wild 135 
Brimſtone, fe e Sulphur 237 
Brooklime 102 
Broom 147 
butchers-broom 214 
Broth, viper 5 284 
Bryony 109 
compound water 395 
Buckbeans 244 
Buckthorn 2 
ſyrup 349 
Bugle 110 
Bugloſs 109 
Burdock 101 
decoction 286 
Burgundy pitch 203 
Burnet 200- 
Burnet- Pre 201 
black 201 
Butchers-broom 421 
Butler's ale 303 
Butter of antimony 5 36 
C. 5 
nf 105 
Calamine 110 
pre pared 257 
| cerate 641 
Calamint 110 
Calamus aromaticus 111 
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Calomel page 518 
Call of antimony G27 
mercury 511 
tin 502 
Camels hay 160 
Cammock - 189 
Camomile, „e Chamomile 124 
Campeachy wood 169 
amphor 143 
bag bolus 577 
cataplaſm 645 
emulſion 603 
Julep 606 
ointment 631 
ſolution in oil 333 
| ſolution in ſpirit 328 
Candies, fee Preſerves 338 
Canella, white 114 
Cantharides 115 
ointments 639 
plaſters 628 
tincture 308 
Capers 116 
Caper bark 116 
Capillary herbs 25 3 
Capſicum 202 
Caraway ſeeds 118 
eſſential oil 361 
ſpirituous water 393 
Cardamom ſeeds 117 
ſpirituous water 394 
tincture 308 
Carduus benedictus 117 
extract 376 
infuſion 271 
imple water 376 
Carpo balſam 118 
Carrot 136 
of Crete 135 
zaſcarilla 138 
Caſita 120 
electary 583 
pulp 120 
Caſſia lignea 120 
'Cafidony 235 
Caſſumunar 121 
Caſtor 121 
bolus 577 
tinctures 308, 309 
imple water 92376 
ny 643 


1 N. D EX 


C ataplaſms, aromatic 


page 643 

camphorated 645 

of cummin 643 

diſcutient 643 

emollient 645 

iſchiadic 645 

ripening 644 

ſtomachic 645 
ſuppurating 644 

Catechu h 561 
Catmint 182 
Cauli flower 108 
Cauſtic, anti monial 536 
common milder 429 
ſtronger 4:9 

lunar 489 
Cautery, potential 428 
Cayan pepper 202 
Celandine I24 
Centaury 122 
extract 404 

Cerate of calamine 641 
epulotic 640 

mercurial 6441 

Turner's 641 

white 640 

yellow 64⁰ 

Ceruſſe 123, 500 
compound powder 548 
Ceruſſe of antimony 528 
Ceterach 123 
Chalk 131 
decoction 281 
julep 607 
prepared 257 

Chalybeate preparations, fee 

Steel tinctures 313 
Chalybeate wine 295 
Chamomile 224. 
eſſential oil 362 

extract 404 

oil by decoction 332 

ſimple water 378 

Chaſte- tree 77 
Cheeſe-rennet 146 
Cherries | 122 
black cherry water 377 

winter cherries 73 

Chervil : 123 
Chickweed 82 
China- root 125 


er 
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Chio turpentine 


page 
Chocolate nut 


Cichory 


Cinnabar of antimony 
factitious 
native 15 
Cinnamon 1 
eſſential oil 
infuſion ' 
ſimple water 
ſpirituous water 
tincture. 
Cinquefoil 
Circulatory veſſels 
Citrons 
Citruls 


445 


Civet 


Clary 
Clays 
Cloves 

eſſential oil 
Clove-july- flowers 
ſyrup 
Coating glaſſes | 
Cobalt 
Cobweb 
Cochineal 
Coffee 


| Colbatch's ſtyptic powder 


Colcothar of vitriol : 
Cold ſeeds 


Cole worts, garden 


ſea 
Collection of ſimples 
Collyriums 

dry of Rhaſis 
Colophony 


Coloquintida 


extract 
pills 
Colts foot 
Columbo 
Comfry 
Comminution 
Confection of Archigenes 
cordial | 
of Democrates 
Japonic 
of kermes 
Pauline 


Rawleigh's 


240 
110 
125 


5372 


508 
126 


127 
362 


: Copaiba, balſam 


 Coftus 


Crab- apples 


| Crabs: eyes 


Crocus of antimony 


Conſerves 
Conſerve of hips 
lavender 
mallows 
mint 
orange peel 
roſemary 
roſes 
rue 
ſcurvy-graſs 
floes 
wood ſorrel 
wormwood 
Con ſound middle 
Contrayerva 


compound powder 9 


compound oil \ 
Copper 
calx 

_ cryſtals 
volatile tincture 
Copperas | 
Coral 

prepared 
Coralline 
Coralline mercury 
Coriander 
Cornachini's powder 
Corn-roſe . 
Coltmary 


Cowllips 
ſyrup 


Crabs-claws 
prepared - 
compound powder 


prepared 
Cream of tartar 
Creſſes, 8 


ciatica creſſes 


waſned 
medicinal 8 

of iron, aperient 

| altringent 

Crocus of metals 

Cryſtal h 

Gryballization 
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Cryſtals of copper 


tartar 
Cubebs 
Cucumber 
wild 
Cucurbit 
Cummin 
cataplaſm 
eſſential oil 
plaſter 
Currants, red 
| gelly 
Currant raiſins 
Cyperus root 
Cypreſs- tree 


Cyprus turpentine 


v. 


Daffy's elixir 
Daiſies 

Damaſk roſe 
Damſons 
Dandelion 
Danewort 

Dates 
Dead-nettle 
Deadly carrot 
Deadly nightſhade 
Decantation 
Decoctions 


of chalk 

common 

diuretic 
tebrifuge 


for fomentations 
for gly ters 
of Japan earth 


Japonic 
icteric 


of log wood 


nephritic 
. Nitrous 
ectoral 
* pc 


antifebrile 
antihectic 
aſtringent 


of burdock 


472 
132 
132 
132 
135 
135 
643 
362 
625 
213 


340 
251 


135 


133 
240 


F N D E K. 
page 497 


Decoctions, ſeneka page 288 
ſnakeroot 283 
of tamarinds with 

ſena 283 
vulnerary 285 
white 280 
of the woods 282 

Deflagration 57 

Deliquiation 43 

Depuration 45 

Deſpumation 45 

Detonation 57 

Diachylon plaſter 623 

Diaſcordium 586 

Diet- drinks, ſee Ales, Wines, | 

Decoctions. 
Digeſtion 44 
Dill 88 
eſſential oil 360 
ſimple water 3 
Diſtillation | 49 
of acid ſpirits 442 


of alkaline ſpirits 429 
of empyreumatic 


oils 418 

of eſſential oils 354 

of ſimple waters 371 

of vinous ſpirits 381 

Dittany 166 

Dittany of Crete 136 

white or baſtard I 44 

Dock 164 

water dock, marp- pointed 164 

Dodder of thyme 134 

Dog: roſe 135 

Dog's mercury 177 
Dragant gum, ſee 8 

Dragons 137 

Dragons blood 220 

Draughts 60 

cathartic 613 

ſaline 613 

diaphoretic 614 

diuretic 614 

anodyne 614 

oily 604 

Drops, palſy 385 

of life 329 

Dropwort 142 

Drying of ſimples 253 

* 137 
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Earths, general diviſion of 21, 62 


Preparations of 


Japan 
Lemnian 
ſealed [ | 
Silefian 


Earth-wornts 
Eaton's ſtyptic 
Eau d' arquebuſade 

de carraes 

de luce 

de Rabel 


Eel 


Edulcoration 


Eggſhells, prepared 


Elaterium 


Elder 


berries, rob of 


flowers, ſimple water 
oil by decoction 


ointment 


Elder, dwarf 
Elecampan 


candied 
extract 


EleQaries 
Electary, acid 


alexeterial f 
alterative 
anti dyſenteric 


antiepileptic 


aromatic 

of arum root 
balſamic 

of bayberries 
binding 
caryocokine 
of caſſia 


chalybeate 


deobſtruent 

for a gonorrhœa 
of guaiacum 
hemorrhoidal 
incraſſating 
lenitive 
nephritic 
paralytic 


Eleary, pectoral page 58 
- Peruvian "I 17 
purgative acid 598 
ſaponaceous 598 
of ſcammony 585 
257 of ſcordium © _ 
175 of ſulphur 599 
107 ointment  * 633 
_ Eleutheria iind 138 
171 Elixir of aloes ne 324 
3 19 aſthmatic e 325 
398 Daffy's Ih 318 
384 of guaiacum 3323 
442 volatile ms + > | 
454 of health 318 
48 of myrrh coinpditnd 328 
89 paregoric 325 
288 pectoral 328 
402 of propriety 5% 6% - 2 
220 Helmont's 293 
399 Paracelſus's 324 
81 vitriolic + . 
332 ſacred 3 28 
137 uterine | 328 
139 of vitriol acid 326 
339 dulcihed _. 327 
405 Mynſicht's 326 
582 Vigani” g-<* 7 
593 Elutriation 55 
593 Eutr aeg 39 
594 Emetics and Cathdrilcs 0 70 
583 Emulſions 602 
594 Emulſion, Arabic 6 
594 with arum '* 6504 
336 camphorated 603 
435 common 4 602 
598 purging 603 
585 of ſpermaceti : 604. 
583 Endive . 
595 Ens veneris 
595 Epithems | 
595 | bliſtering | 
596 volatile 
599 Epſom ſalt 
596 Eryngo 
584 candied” | — 
597 Eſſence, alexipharmie 5 330 
597 of ambergeas 329 
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Eſfence of lemons page 363 Fermentation page 5 
of Neroli 98 Fern 142 
royal 330 Feverfew 175 
of the woods 331 Figs 118 
Effential oils | 354 Figwort ' 227 
l 474 Filtration 45 
Etherial ſpirits 4354 Fir, filver and red 72 
Ethiopic pills 571 Fiſh glue 157 
Ethiops antimonial 543 Flag, ſweet 111 
| martial 492 yellow water-flag 148 
mineral 507 Flax, common 170 
Evaporation 48 purging 170 
Expreſſion 52 Fleawort 207 
Exficcation 52 Flies, Spaniſh 115 
Extraction 43 Flint 64 
Extracts with water 403 Flower-de- luce 160 

ſpirit 409 yellow water e 00 
Extract, cathartic 413 luce | 148 
of centaury 404 Flowers of benzoine 477 
chamomile 404 Flowers of ſal ammoniac \ . 463 
elecampane 405 ſulphur | 483 
gentian 405 waſhed 433 
guaiacum 407 ſteel 495 
black hellebore 40 zinc 540 
hemlock 400 Fluellin 138 
jalap 412 honey of 351 
liquorice 405 Fluxes for metals 57 
log wood 406, 413 Fomentation, anodyne 289 
opium by digeſtion 415 aromatic 289 
Peruvian bark 113, 406 common 288 
plantane | 400 ſtrengthening 289 
Rudius 408 Foxglove 136 
rue | 407 Frankincenſe 243 
ſaffron 411 Friar's balſam 323 
ſavin 407 Fulminating gold 488 
of ſteel 296 Fumitory 145 
Thebaic 407 Furnaces 30 
of wormwood 404 Fuſion 55 

F. G. 

Fat 98 Galangal 145 
prepared or purified 259 Galbanum 145 
Featherfew FE purified 263 
| Fennel 143 Galenic pharmacy I 
| | eſſential oil 362 Galls 146 
| | ſimple water 378 Gamboge 146 
Fennel flower 0 T7 pills 570 
on hogs-fennel 200 Gargariſms, aſtringent 618 
Fœnugreek 144 common 618 


Gargariſm, 
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Gargariſm, detergent ett 618 
emollient 618 
Garlick | | 79 
oxymel 35 2 
ſyrup 342 
Garnet ſtone "0 64 
Gaſcoigns's powder 4 
| Gelly of barberries 
currants 340 
hartſhorn 284 
quinces 340 
Gentian 147 
extract 405 
Germander 123 
water 226 
Gilla of vitriol 463 
Ginger 252 
ſpyrup 350 
Ginſeng 148 
Glaſs veſſels, coating 34 
Glaſs of antimony 534 
cerated "745 
Glaſs-wort 161 
Glauber's ſalt 467 
Glutinous ſubſtances 66 
Glyſter, anodyne or opiate 618 
aſtringent 619 
for the colic 619 
common 619 
domeſtic 619 
detergent 618 
emollient 618 
fetid | 619 
purgative 619 
ſtarc 618 
turpentine 61 
Sold N 98 
fulminating 488 
moſaic 505 
potable 4.88 
Golden-rod 249 
Goldilocks 235 
Gourd- ſeed 133 
Grains of paradiſe 149 
5 cnidian 244 
dily, purgin 229 
Graſs, quick F * 5 149 
Ground- ivy 1 151 
Ground - pine 124 
Croundſel 55 140 
Guaiacum, gum and wood 149 
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Ousiacum, balfam page 323 
elixir 323 
empyreumatic oil 418 

extract 407 
reſin 410 
tincture, volatile 323 
wines | 30 
Guinea pepper 202 
7 13s 66 
11 of aloes 407 
ammoniacum 84 
anime | 89 
Arabic 1 7 -- 
cherry and plum - tree 5 150 
elemi 138 
gualacum 1 
hederæ 1 
juniper 160 
lac 163 
ſeneca 150 
tragacanth 151 
Gum reſin 14 
ſtraining of 263 
Gypſum 23, 65 
H. 

Hartſhorn 131 

calcined 261 
gelly 284 
- oil, ſalt, ſpirit 4.30 

Harts-tongue 169 

Hartwort i 230 

Hartwort Italian 230 

Hedge-hyſſop 149 

Hedge: muſtard 140 

5 black 15 2 

extract 4 

honey 351 
tincture 314 
tincture 322 

white 152 

Hematites 151 

Hemlock 125 

| extract 400 

Hemp 115 

| hemp-a rimon | 

| watering Wag | ER: 3 

Henbane, black and white —— 1 

Herb benet 11 


* 
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Herb - maſtich page 174 
Herb; paris 154 
Herb- truelove 154 
Hermodactyls 154 
Hiera-picra 8 
Hipociſtis 156 
—_— 135 
conſerve 338 
Hogs-fennel 200 
Honey 175 
clarified 260 
Egyptian 630 
of fluellin 351 
hellebore 351 
of herb- mercury 351 
of roſes 352 
ſolutive 352 
Honey water 387 
Bobs - 172 
Horehound 174 
Horns 163 
Horſeraciſh 209 
compound water 397 
Horſetail 121 
Hot ſeeds 25 2 
Houſeleek 227 
Hungary water 385 
Hy ſſop 156 
eſſential oil 362 
ſimple water 379 
J. I. 
Jack- pint & ge 78 
4 | 156 
extract 412 
reſin 410 
tinctures 312 
Jamaica pepper, ſce Pimento 292 
Japan earth 157 
decoction 258 
tincture 313 
troches 561 
Jaſmine 157 
Icteric decoction 281 
Jeruſalem- oak 108 
ſage 208 
Jeſuits bark, ſee Peruvian 196 
| 1 106 
ncineration 56 
Indian leaf 172 


gage 231 


Indian Pink 
Infernal tone 489 
Infuſions 270 
Infuſions, alkaline 278 
antiſcorbutic | 278 
bitter 275 
purging 275 
of carduus 271 
cephalic 278 
of cinnamon 279 
: diuretic 279 
of linſeed 278 
pectoral 276 
aralytic 2 
4 — 2 bark 2 
of rhubarb 277 
of ſena 276 
of ſena with lemon 276 
Injection, balſamic 620 
mercurial 620 
Inſpiſſation 53 
Ipecacuanha 158 
tincture 292 
wine 296 
Triſh ſlate 155 
Iron 141 
preparations of 491 
Ifinglaſs 157 
Juices 265 
ſcorbutic 266 
Jujubes 160 
Julep, alexipharmic 608 
of ammoniacum 609 
antihyſteric 608 
binding 611 
of camphor 606 
acid 60 
carminative 60 
of chalk 607 
cooling 608 
cordial 608 
diaphoretic 609 
diuretic 610 
fetid 610 
hydragogue 610 
hyſteric | 609 
of muſk 607 
ſtomachic 609 
July- flowers 119 


Juniper-berries, wood and reſin 160 


eſſential oil 
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Juniper-berries, rob page 408 
compound water 395 

Ivy | | 151 
K. 

Kermes grains | 161 
confection | 350 
8 538 
ſyrup 345 

Knee-holly 214 

L. 
Labdanum 162 
Lac „ 
tindture | 313 

Ladies- bedſtraw | 146 

Ladies-mantle : 78 

Ladies-ſmock © 

Lard, tried or purified 259 

Laudanum, liquid 315 

of Sydenham. 300 
Lavender 165 
con ſerve | 337 

eſſential oil 353 

French | 235 

Spirit, ſimple 385 

| compound 385 

Lavender-cotton 73 

Laurel, ſpurge 165 

Lazule ſtone 166 

Lead > 

burnt ' | 499 
ointment 636 
red 499, 179 
_ h 500 
tincture 317 
vinegar 292 
white . 

Lecks | | 206 

Lemnian earth | 197 

Lemon juice | 169 

peel 169 

candied — 2 
eſſential oil _ 363 

Lemon-thyme n 

Lentils *' 166 

Lentiſk tren: 166 

Leopard's bane 1 

Levigation | 257 


Ley, ſoap page 428 
of iron 1 
of tartar R 
Lily of the valley ' 1069 
water lily „ 
white lily _ 
Lime 1 
Lime- tree | _— 
Lime water, imple 273 
more compound 274 
leſs compound 274 
Linus, /e Lohoch. „ 
Liniment, anody ne 642 
Arcæuss 634 
hæmorrhoidal 642 
mercurial 634 
ſaponaceous ” 450 
of three ingredients 640 
volatile 440 
white 639 
Linſeed 170 
expreſſed oil . 268 
infuſion | 278 
Liquorice 148 
ene BE 
Liquor, mineral anodyne of 
Hoffman n 
ethereal vitriolic 454 
Litharge 170 
| vinegar of 292 
Liver of antimony '526 
of ſulphur 485 
Liverwort 153 
aſh- coloured _ 
noble 153 
Locatelli's balſam 586 
Lockyer's pills _ $34 / 
LOSE. 1 
decoction . 'al-- 
extract 405, 413 
Lohochs 600 
Lohoch, balſamic 601 
acidulous _ 601 
common 600 
of linſeed —_—_ 
of manna os * 
ſaponackous _ 600 
N a | „ 
of ſpernaceti 600 
of ſtarch „ 
Lotion, ff naceous 439 
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Lovage | e 16 Mercur: , alkaliſate age 
. fee Troches. . 586 . 0 5 2 
Lunar cauſtic 489 calx $11 
pills 491 cinnabar 508 
Lungwort, ſpotted 208 coralline 512 
Lupine 47 corroſive precipitate 521 
Lutes 34 ſublimate 514 
ö | dulciſied precipitate 521 
8 M. dulcißed ſublimate 517 
Mace 172 emetic, yellow r 521 
eſſential oil 364 ethiops 507 
Madder 213 of life 537 
Magiſtery of benzoine 329 panacea, red 513 
of biſmuth _ 539 | white 519 
of tin 505 preciptate, green 521 
Magneſia alba 468 re 911 
Maidenhair, Canada 75 ſweet 521 
Engliſh 244 white 519 
| true 75 of Wurtz 521 
Malaca bean 87 yellow 521 
Mallow | 172 Mercury 92 
vervain-mallow 77 purified 506 
Manna 173 ſolution $111 
| lohoch 600 ſublimate, corroſive 514 | 
Marble | 22, 62 dulcified 517 
Marigold 112 ſugared 507 
Marjoram 172 Mercurial bolus 508 
eſiential oil of 364 cerate 641 
| Mzjoram, wild 191 injection 620 
| eſſential oil of 364 ointments 634 
Marmalade of quinces 340 pills 570 
Marſh mallow 32 plaſters 626 
ointment 631 purgattve 570 
ſyrup 243 Mercury herb, Engliſh 107 
Marfh trefoi! 244. French 177 
Maſterwort 158 dogs 178 
Maſtich 174 Metals | 23 
herb 174 Mezereon 178 
wood 166 Milfoil 178 
Materia medica 59 Milk 162 
Maudlin 77 ſugar of 477 
Meadow ſaffron 128 Milk of ammoniacum 623 | 
Meadow-ſweet 250 of ſulphur 486 
Meaſures 36 virgins +. 
| Mechoacan 175 Millepedes 178 
Medicinal one 541 prepared 264 
Melilot bs 176 wine 297 
plaſter 625 Millet 178 
Melons 176 Milmountain 170 
enſtrua 39 Miltwaſte 123 
92 Minerals 2! 
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Mint int age 176 
eceſſential oi! In 1 > 
_ ſimple water 379 
ſpirituous water 395 
tincture 271 
Mint, pepper 177 
| eſſential oil 364 
ſimple water, 379 
ſpirituous water 395 
Miſletoe | 249 
Mithridate | 588 
Mithridate-muſtard | 243 

Mixtures 696. 
Moſaic gold 505 
Mother-of-thyme 229 
Motherwort 1 
Mucilages 66 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds 284 
Mug wort 94 
Mulberries 179 
ſyrup 346 
Mullein 240 
Muſhroom, duity 172 
( 179 
julep 607 
Muſtard ſeed 230 
expreſſed oil 268 
hedge-muſtard 140 

mithridate-muſtard 7 

treacle- muſtard 243 
whey ä 290 
Myrobalans 180 
Myrrh | 181 
compound elixir 328 
compound powder 550 
tine 315 
tincture with aloes 315 

troches . 559 
Myrtle | 181 

N. 

Nard, Celnc . -- : 1 
Indian 182 
Navew- 181 
Nep or cat- mint 182 
Nephritic wood 183 
Nettle, dead | 164. 
Nightſhade, common 230 
deadly 231 
woody ( 
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Nite page 184 
antimoniated e 
cubic 469 
fixed _ 426 
purified 461 

© vitriolated 466 
decoction 282 
Frog | _ 

wit 
x dulcified — 5 
Nutmegs 185 
roaſted 260 
eſſential oil 364 
expreſſed oil 186 
ſpirituous water 399 
a. > O. 
Oak | 209 
Oak, Jeruſalem 209 
. 209 

Oats 7 97 

Ochre | 187 

Odoriferous balſam 587 

. eſſence 328 
a. 334 
troches 564. 
water 387 

Oils by infufion and coction 332 

empyreumatic 418 
| reftfied | 421 

eſſential 354 
Concrete 12 
expreſſed . 10, 267 

Oil of almonds, expreſſed 268 

of amber, ampyreumatic' 479 
animal, empyreum. rect. 421 
of aniſeed, eſſential © 361 
of Barbadoes tar, emp. 419 
of bayberries, eff, 363 
of bays, exp. 166 
of box, emp. 418 

of bricks, emp. 419 
camphorated 5 333 
of cara way ſeeds, ef, 361 

of chamomile, eff, 362 

| dectoct. 332 
of cinnamon, eff. 362 
of cloves, eſſ. „ e 
of 2 compound, | 
| em 420 

of cummin ſeeds, eſl. 362 

5 Oil 


Oil of dill ſeed, eff. page 360 Ointment for bliſters page 69 | 


of elder, decoct. 332 blue, mild 
of fennel ſeeds, ell. 362 8 ſtronger 632 2 
green, decoct. 333 of calamine 641 
of guaiacum, emp. 418 digeſtive 641 
of hartſhorn, emp. 430 drying 1 
of hyſlop, © ab 302 Egyptian 630 
of Jamaica pepper, eff. 265 of elder 636 
of juniper-berries, eff, 363 emollient 634 
of lavender, eff. 363 epiſpaſlic 639 
of lemon peel, eſſ. 363 for the eyes 63 5 
of linſeed, exp. 268 of four ingredients 636 
of mace, afl. l 364 green 639 
exp. 8 172 of gum elemi 634 
of marjoram, eſſ. 364 or the itch 637 
of mint, el. 364 of marſh mallows 631 
of mucilages, decoct. 332 | mercurial 634. 
of muſtard ſeed, exp. 208 of mercury precipt- 
of Neroli, eſſ. 98 tate 635 
of nutmegs, eff. 304 nerve 635 
exp. 186 | nutritum 635 
odoriferous, infuſ. 324 paralytic _ 641 
olive, exp. 187 pomatum 9 
of orange flowers, eſſ. 98 of pompholix 633 
of orange peel, eſſ. 268 ſaturnine 636 
of origanum, eff. 364 _ ſimple 636 
palm 192 of ſulphur 637 
of pennyroyal, eſſ. 365 of tar 630 
of peppermint eſſ. 364 of three ingredients 638 
of rhodium, eff, 365 of tuity 638 
of rinus 268 vermifuge 638 
roc k 199 white | 630 
of roſemary, eſſ. 260; with camphor 631 
of rue, eſſ. 365 yellow 632 
25 St. John's wort, infuſ. 332 of the calx of zinc 638 
f ſaſſafras, eſſ. 266 Olibanum 5 188 
of ſavin, eſ. , 365 Olives 187 
of ſoot, emp. 434 Oneberry 41 
of turpentine 366, 420 Onions 122 
of wax, emp. 420 Opium 189 
of worm wood, eff. 360 extract by long digeſtion 415 
Oil of ſulphur, / calied 444 ſtrained 263 
of tartar, per deliquium 427 tinctures | 315 
of vitriol 442 pills 
Oily draughts 604 Opobalſam 
emulſion 604 Opodeldoc 
purging grain 229 Opapanax 
Ointment of Arcæus 634 Orach 
bafilicum, black 632 Orange, Seville 
green 632 Curaſſoa 


yellow 632 peel 
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ſpirituous water 397 
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Orange peel candied - page 339 Peony, Page 192 
| conſerve 337 compound water 2396 
eſſential oil 268 Pepper 2 
ſimple water 376 Jamaica, fee Pimento 202 
ſpirituous water 393 - Pepperwort - 166 
ſyrup 343 Peruvian barx 19 
Orchis 8 15 . „„ 
Origanum | 191 - decottion - 287 
eſſential oil 364 electary 597 
Orpiment | 94, 98 extracts 406 
Orpine 131 { reſin 441 
Orris root 160 tinctures 309 
Oſmund- royal 142 wine 302 
Oſteocolla 191 infuſion 1 2 
Ox-eye-daiſy | 102 W or rock oil 199 
Oxymel of garlick 352 Pharmacy, definition lo of 1 
pectoral 778, 6Þ division | 
ſimple $F— 35353 4 3 
of ſquills / 353 Philonum © 592, 
Oyſter ſhells, prepared 257 Pilewort 4855 = 
Pills, alvetic _ 3 
„ | aromatic - -— a 
P. chalybeate 568 
„„ cocciæ ä 567 1 
Palm oil ö 192 of coloquintida, Gmple.. 566 
Palmer's powder 462 n withalogy 567 
Palſy drops 0 387 com mon 5 7s 
Panacea of antimony, 533 deobſtruent 568 
of mercury, red 513 ; purgative 568 ji 
4 white 518 dyſenteric - 574 id ' 
ieee 462 ethiopic 7 = 
Paradiſe grain 149 fetid N ot 35068 
Pareira brava 1 gamboge | .- $70 
Parſley, common 200 gummoſe | 569 
ſimple water 380 of jalap 2 3 
baſtard ſtone 85 Lockyef Wit Ne e, 
Macedonian 200 lunar ER 491 
Parſneps, — wild 195 Mathews's]! Es. 
Peach 196 mercurial 570 
Pearls - | 174 of olibanum - «1 = 
prepared 1 pacific cc 572 
Pearl-aſnes „ a pectoral — 
Pearl - barley 154 Plummer's | co EY 
Pellitory of Spain 208 | Rudius's | i 408 
bf the wall 295 Rufus's ä 
baſtard 207 ſaponaceous 572 
Pennyroyal 207 of ſcammony with aloes 565 
eſſential oil 1. ſcillitic i 574 
ſimple water 380 of ſpermaceti 575 
ſtomachic | 524 


Pills, ſtorax page 573 Poplar buds page 208 
| ſtrengthening 1 N garden 193 
of tar 575 ſyrup 346 
of two ingredients 566 Wild 194 
Pimento 202 ſyrup ; 347 
eſſential oil 365 Potaſh 136 
ſimple water 380 Poterius's antihectic 542 
| ſpiritous water 395 Poultice, ſee Cataplaſm 643 
Pimpernel 87 Powders 545 
Pine-tree 201 Powder of Algeroth 537 
Piſtachio nuts 186 of amber, compound 552 
Pitch 203 antiepileptic 550 
jews pitch 106 aromatic 553 
Plantane 204 of arum, compound 546 
| extract 400 bezoardic 549 
Plaſters, adhefive 624 for the bite of a mad 8 
ofammon. with mercury 626 dog 546 
anodyne 621 of bole with opium 547 
diſcutient 629 without opium 547 
antihyſteric 622 carminative 555 
bliſtering 628 cathartic ſaline 555 
cephalic 622 cephalic 552 
common, ſticking 624 of ceruſſe, compound 548 
with gums 624 des chartreux 533 
with mercury 626 of contrayerva, com- 
of cummin 625 pound 549 
defenſive 625 Cornachini's _ 551 
diachylon 623 of crab's-claws, com- | 
drawing 622 pound 548 
epiſpaſtic 628 to promote delivery 1 
with gums 624 diuretic 535 | 
of hemlock 62 fever 529 
melilot 625 SGaſcoigns's 549 
mercurial 6:6 for the gout $54 
of mucilages 6:6 of hiera-picra 553 
OXYCrocey wt 624 for the king's evil 556 
red lead 626 of myrrh, compound 550 
ſaffron 624 princes \ 513 
ſoap 627 of ſcammony 551 
ſticking 624 of ſcordium with opium 554 
ſtrengthening 627 without opium 553 
ſomachic 628 of ſena, compound 551 
ſuppurating 629 ſternutatory 551 
volatile 440 ſtrengthening 556 
warm 629 ſtyptic of Colbatch 541 
wax 622 ſtyptic of Helvetius 552 
Plums ; 206 temperating YE. 
Poley-mountain 205 teſtaceous, compound 548 
Polypody 205 cerated 554 
Pomatum 637 of tin | 502 
Pomegranates 149 of gum tragacanth 552 
Pompholyx 205 vermifuge 556 
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Precipitation age 47 Reſin of jala 
A pats | 1 N 2498 > of 8 bark 
Freſerved angelica 329 of ſcammony 
elecampane $39 .- yellow 
eryngo 338 Reſt-harrow 
lemon peel 339 Revivification 
orange * 339 Rhapontic | 
Prunel ſalt | 267 Rhodium wood v 
Prunes 206 | eſſential oil 
Pufl- ball | 172 Rhubarb 
Pulps, extraction of 262 Toaſted 
Puliatiila 208 infuſion 
Pum pion 195 tincture in ſpirit 
Pur ging flax 170 | tincture in wine 
Parging oily grain 226 Rice 
Purſlain 206 Riſigal | 
Putrefaction 75 18 Rob of VERS oa 
of juniper-berries 
Rocket 
Rock- oil 
Q macs golden 
Roſe, damaſk 
Quaſly root 208 5 ſimple water 
Queen of the meadows 248 ſyrup 
Quicken tree 228 whey 
| Quicklime 112 Roſe, red 
Quinces, gelly 336; conferve 
„ 
Quince feed 12 3 
mucilage 284 ſyrup 
| tincture 
| vinegar 
R. RON 
| | conſerve Sg 
Ragwort 156 eflential oil 
Raiſins 251 ſpirit 
Rape 181 Roſe wood 
Rapontic 211 Rue . 
Ratberries 214 conſerve 
ſyrup 346 extract 
Rattleſnake root 228 eſſential oil 
Realgar 94 ſimple water 
Reduction 56 Rupturewort 
Regulus of antimony 530 Ruſh, ſweet 
martial 531 Ruſſia aſhes | 
medicinal 529 Ruſt of ſteel prepared 
| ſtellate _ 531 . 
Reſins - 13, 409. | 
Reſin of aloes 407 8. 
black 420 
of guaĩacum 410 Saffron 
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* extract page 411 
ſyrup 345 
tincture ; 311 
wine 296 
Saffron, baſtard | 118 
Sagapenum 216 
Sages | 219 
of Jeruſalem 208 
wood fage' - 220 
Sago 1 8 

Saint John's wort 15 

oil by infuſion 3 32 

Sal ammoniac 216 
flowers of 463 

puriſied 462 

ſpirit 434 

dulcified 441 

- volatile ſalt 4.34 

Sal gem 218 
alkaline of ſea falt 427 
Salep 224 
Saline mixture, antiemetic 612 
cathartic 613 

ſaline 613 

diuretic 614 

Salt of amber 479 
purified 481 

bitter purging l 
common or ſea 218 
ſpirit 448 


coagulated 469 
dulcified 456 


divretic „ 170 

of hartſtorn | 420 

polychreſt 1 466 
pPrunel 467 
purging of Glauber 467 


of ſaline waters 214 


of Roche] or ſeignette 474 
ſecative 478 
of ſoot 434 
of ſorrel 474 
of Reel 495 
of tartar 423 
gr 110 © |} 503 
of vitriol 363 
of wormwood 425 
of zinc 541 
Salts, table of the quantities 
ſoluble in water 39 


Salts, alkaline 8 


Salts, alkaline fred 


tinctures 


Page 423 


volatile 429 
eſſential 14, 474 
neutral 457 
Saltpetre, ſee Nitre 184 
Samphire 131 
Sand- bath 33 
Sapphire 64 
Sapphire - coloured water 616 
Sarcocol 223 
Sarſaparilla 223 
Saſſafras | 223 
eTential oil 366 
Saturnine tincture 317 
ointment 636 
Savin | | 215 
extract 407 
eſſential oil 365 
ſimple water 381 
Savoury, ſummer 224 
vauce-alone 78 
Saunders, white, yellow, red 221 
Saxifrage, burnet 201 
meadow and white 225 
Scammony | 3 
| electary 585 
compound powder 551 
reſin 410 
Sciatica creſles 157 
Scordium 226 
electary 585 
compound powder 554 
Scorzonera 226 
Scurvy-graſs 128 
| conſerve 336 
ſpirit „ 
golden 388 
Scurvy-graſs, Scotch 108 
Sea-holly 140 
Sea-moſs | 130 
Sea-onion, /e Squills 226 
Sea-ſalt, /e? common 218 
Sealed earth 107 
Sebaſtens 227 
Seggrum or regwort 156 
Selenites 23. 
Self-heal 206 
Sena 227 
in fuſion 276 
powders compound 5 3 
31 
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| Seneka root 


| age 228 
decoction "ON 288 
Senica gum 150 
Septfoil 214 
Septic- ſtone 428 
Sermountain, or hartwort 230 
Shepherds-purſe 110 
Silk and ſilk worms 229 
Silver 91 
preparations of 489 
Silver weed 91 
Simaruba 230 


Simples, rules for collecting and 


preſerving 253 
Simples, general titles, includ- 
ing ſeveral of their medici- 
nal diſtributions 252 
Sinapiſm 644 
Slate, Iriſh 155 
Sloes 207 
conſerve „ 
inſpiſſated juice 207, 400 
Smallage 5 91 
Snails 171 
Snake root, Virginian 229 
decoction 283 
| tincture 318 
Snake weed 105 
Sneezwort 207 
Soap, al mond 436 
hard, white 2 8 222 
purified 437 
ſoft, black 222 
of tartar 438 
Soap leys 428 
Soap plaſter 627 
Soapwort 222 
Soldanella 108 
Solomon's ſeal 230 
Solution | 39 
of mercury 511 
Soot, wood 145 
oil, ſalt, and ſpirit 434 
tincture 35 
Sorrel, common 74 
conſerve „ 
eſſential ſalt 474 
wood ſorrel . 
Southernwood T3 
Spaniſh flies re 
Spar 22, 62 


Sparagus, fee Aſparagus 


Species aromatic 
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| Lage 9⁵ 


of ſcordium with I | 
without "_ $53 
Speedwell, female} FE 
mals "| 247 
Spermaceti 231 
lohoch 600 
| pills | 575 
Spignel 178 
88 164 
Spikenard 182 
Spirits, acid 442 
alkaline 429 
vinous 381 
table of their weights 37 
Spirit of amber 479 
aromatic ſaline 441 
ethbereal 479 
of vitriol 454 
of hartſhorn | 430 
of lavender, ſimple 385 
compound 385 
of Mindererus 472 
of nitre 446 
dulcified 455 
of roſemary , | 38 5 
of ſaffron © hu: ates; 
of ſal ammoniac. 434 
with quicklime 435 
dulcified 4.4.0 
ſaline aromatic 4.4.1 
of ſcurvy-graſs | - 
| urgin 83 
of ſea ſalt 77M 5 = 
coagulated 469 
: _ dulcifed” 456 
bf ſoot x 434 
ol ſulphur 444 
of turpentine 366 
of vinegar 4 
of vitriol 4.42 
Julcified 452 
volatile aromatic 441. 
cauſtic 435 
fetid 440 
ſuecinated 442 
of wine, proof 233 
rectiſied 232, 382 
camphorated 328 
tartarized 383 
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Spleenwort 
Sponge 

burnt 
Spunk 
Spurge 
Spurge- flax 
Spurge-laurel 
Spurge- olive 


Squills 
1 baked 


dried 
bolus 
oxymel 
pills 
ſyrup 
troches 
vinegar 
Starch 
glyſter 
lohoch 
Staveſacre 
Steel, alkalized 
. 
filings, prepared 
flowers 
ley 
ruſt, prepared 
ja rt 
ſoluble 
ſugared 
ſulphurated 
tartarized 
tinctures 
vitriol 
wine 
Sternutatory powder 
Stinging nettle 
Stœchas 
Stone- parſley, baſtard 
Stone, infernal 
medicinal 
ſeptic 
Stones, precious 
Storax 
liquid 
ſtrained 
| Strawſberry-buſh 
Styptic powder 
| tincture 
. water 
Sublimation 


234 
261 

77 
2.44 


243 


165 
178 
226 
260 
260 
581 
353 


574 
348 


560 
291 
245 
618 
620 
235 
494 
493 
1492 
495 
495 
492 


INDEX 


page I23 


Sublimate mercury, corrofive þ. 514 
en 517 


Succory | 125 
Sugar 215 
of lead ;.. 
of milk 477 
of roſes 562 
Sugar-cakes, anthelmintic 562 
Sugar-candy 215 
Sugared mercury 507 
ſteel | 339 
Sulphur EF 237 
of antimony 632 
golden 532 
8 precipitated 532 
bal ſam | 484 
flowers . 
1 4.86 
liver 485 
ointment 3 
precipitated 486 
ſpirit or oil 444 
tincture 320 
volatile 486 
troches 560 
water 445 
Sul oh ur-wort 200 
Swallow-wort 247 
Sweets j 68 
Sweet-ruſh 160 
Syrups 341 
Syrup, balſamic 344 
of buckthorn 349 
of clove-july-flowers 344 
colchicum 345 
of cowſlips 341 I 
of garlick 342 
of ginger 359 F 
of kermes . 345 © 
of lemon. juice 2 $45 I 
of maiden-hair 317 
of marſn mallows 3433 
of meconium | 346 ; 
of mulbernes 346 
of orange peel 343 
pP 7: 347 
of garden poppies 346 
of wild poppies 347 
of quinces 346 
of raſberries 30 


of dry roſes 3 
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Sig .-1 


Syrup of pale rofes page 348 Tincar page 107 
ſolutive, of roſes 318 TinQures 305 
of ſaffron 345 Tincture of amber 319 
ſimple 349 of ambergris 329 
of ſquills 348 of antimony 321 
of ſugar 349 diaphoretic 321 
of violets 349 antiphthiſical . 
To aromatic 307 
balſamic 307 
of benzoine 329 
T. bitter 306 
of cantharides 308 
cardamom ſeeds 308 
Tablets, ſee aches 8 caſtor 308 
Tacamahaca 239 compound 3og 
Talk 22, 85 cephalic _ 297 
Tamarinds 239 purging 298 
decoction with ſena 283 cinnamon 309 
Tame-poiſon 247 copper, volatile 497 
Tanſy 239 feti : 2388 
wild 91 of gum guaiacum 327 
Tr | 203 volatile 311 
ointment 636 of black hellebore 314 
pills 575 white hellebore 322 
Water 272 of jalap - 82 
Tar, Barbadoes 200 compound 312 
85 oil 419 of Japan earth 313 
Tartar | 240 of ipecacuanha 297 
cream of 473 of iron 313 
cryſtals 473 of gum kino 39 
emetic | 538 - of lace: 313 
ley or oil per deliquium 427 of martial flowers 313 
regenerated 469 of melampodium 314 
ſalt 423 of mint 27 1 
ſoluble 473 of myrrh * 315 
terra foliata 471 and aloes 315 
 vitriolated 465 of opium 315 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine 383 of peruvian bark 309 
| | ſteel 494 | volatile 310 
Tes | 242 of rhubarb, ſpirituous 316 
antiphthiſical 279 | vinous 317 
Thebaic extract 263 of roſes 277 
tincture 300 royal 330 
Thiſtle, bleſſed 3 a7 ſacred 298 
Thy me, common and lemon 243 of ſaffron 311 
mother by” | 229 of ſalt of tartar 321 
Tin e 234 ſaturnine 3 
calx 502 of ſena 318 
magiſtery 505 of ſnake root 318 
powder 502 of ſoot 311 
alt 503 of ſteel 


TinQure, 
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TinBture, ſtomachic page 307, 319 Turpentines page 240 
ſtyptic | 319 balſam 4.20 
ſudorific 320 bolus | 581 
of ſulphur 320 glyſter 679 
volatile 486 oil and ſpirit 420 
.thebaic 30 Turpeth mineral 521 
of balſam of Tolu 322 root 245 
for the tooth-ach 330 Tutty 246 
of valerian 322 prepared _. 258 
volatile 322 ointment 638 
of veratrum 192 = - | 
Tinglaſs, ſce Biſhmuth 105 
Toads 109 Vo Us 
Tobacco® 183 
- Tolu balſam | 101 Valerian, garden and wild 246 
Tormentil 244 mixture 613 
Touchwood 77 tinctures $96 
Tragacanth gum 244 Vegetables, their analyſis 
| compound powder 552 rules for collecting 5 
Treacle, Andromachus's 589 Venice treacle - 589 
' Edinburgh 592 turpentine 40 
z Venice | 589 Verdegris 
| Treacle bolus 581 prepared 257 
vinegar ; 292 Verjuice = 
| -water 392 Vermilion, /e Cinnabar 508 
Treacle- muſtard 243 Vervain mallow = 
Troches 558 Veſlels 35 
antacid 561 Vine- tree | . 249 
antacid laxative 5H2 Vine, wild 109 
anthelmintic 562 Vinegar 74 
antimonial 563 . diſtilled 451 
+ bechici 558, 559 of litharge 292 
cardialgic 561 prophylactic 292 
of Japan earth 561 Vinegars | 291 
of myrrh $59 of roſes 291 
nerve 563 of ſquills | 291 
of nitre 560 treacle 292 
of red lead 559 Vinous liquors, their produc- 
pectoral, black, white, tion and qualities 58 
&c. 558 Violets | „ 
purging 563 ſyrup 349 
white, of Rhaſis 558 Vipers 248 
of rhubarb 563 broth 284 
of roſes 562 wine 297 
ſialogogue 564 fat, prepared 259 
of {quills 560 Viper graſs | | 226 
ſtomachic 567 Virgin's bower 243 
of ſulphur 560 Virgin's milk 329 
| tweet ſmelling $64 Vitrification 56 
Turmeric | 134 Vitriol, green, white, blue 2249 
*Furner's cerate O41 calcined 464 


Vitriol, 


1 


Vitriol, colcothar 


6 


Page 442 Water, hyſteric Vage 393 
_ elixirs 324 Juniper 395 
gilla 463 lime, ſimple 273 
of iron 496 compound 274 
oil or ſpirit 442 mint, ſimple 379 
dulcified 452 ſpirituous , 395 
purified, or . 463 nephritic | 396 
of zinc 541 3 = 396 
Vitriolated nitre 466 ordoriferous 387 
tartar 465 orange peel, ſimple 37 
Unctuous ſubſtances 67 4 ſpirituous 393 
Unguents, /e Ointments 630 parſley 380 
Uſquebaugh 319 pennyroyal, ſimple 389 
Uſtion 56 fpirituons 397 
peony, compound 396 
peppermint, ſimple 379 
W. ſpirituous 39 
| : Jamaica pepper, ſimple 380 
5 PE . ſpirituous 396 
Wade's balſam 323 phagedenic 617 
Wake- robin 94 plague 392 
Waſhing over of powders 258 roſe 380 
Waters, diſtilled, ſimple 391 rue 38 
ſpirituous 371 ſapphire-· coloured 616 
Water, alexiterial, ſimple 375 ſavin ; 381 
> fpirituous 391 {yptic 617 
with WMegar 391 lulphurated 445 
alum 616 tar 272 
angelica 376 treacle 392 
Anhalt 388 valerian, compound 394 
aniſeed N 393 vitriolic, blue 6517 
aromatic 396 vitriolic, camphorated 617 
arquebuſade 398 vulnerary 398 
balm, ſimple 379 wormwood 390 
compound 384 Water flag, yellow . 148 
barley 284 Water germander, /zeScordium 226 
bryonR.compound'\,, 393 Wax, white and yellow 122 
caraway 394 Weights 36 
cardamom 394 table of the weights of 
carduus 370 liquids 37 
caſtor 376 Wheat 245 
chamomile 3-8 Wheys 290 
black cherries 377 alum 290 
cinnamon, ſimple 377 laxative 290 
ſpirituous 394 muſtard 290 
dill ſeed 375 ſcorbutic 290 
elder- flower 381 Whan, petty 189 
fennel 378 White willow 219 
honey 387 Wines | 247, 293 
horſe-raddiſh 397 aloetic alkaline 293” 
Hungary 388 Wine, antimonial 298 
* 379 aromatic 300 


Wine, 
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Warms, earth 
Wormſeed 
Wormwood, common 


Wine, bitter 
chalybeate 
emetic tartar 

"1 febrifuge 
guaiacum 
ipecacuanha 
millepedes 
ſaffron 
ſcorbutic 

ſteel 
viper 
winter cherries 

Winter's bark 

Wolf's bane, blue 

| wholeſome 

Woods, decoction of 
ellence 

Woodroof 

Wood ſorrel 

conſerve 


page 294 


925 
295 
302 


Zarnich 
Z.edoary 
Zinc 


flowers 


| page 171 

222 

72 

Roman and ſea 73 

conſerve 337 

extract 404. 

eſſential oil 360 
fixed ſalt 425 


compound waters 390 


Z. 


reparations of 
purification 


ſalt 


94 
251 
251 
540 
540 
8 
"ITT 
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Abies canadenſis 
Abrotanum 
Abfinthium 
Acacia 
Acacia Germanica 
Acanthus 
Acetoſa "= 
Acetoſella, wide Lujula 
Acetum 
| diſtillatum 
lithargyrites 
prophy lacticum 
roſaceum 
ſcilliticum 
| theriacale 
Aconitum ſalutiferum 
. Napellus 
Acorus verus 
vulgaris 
Adianthum 
rugo 
præparata 
As uſtum 
Zthiops antimonialts 
martialis "2 
mineralis 
Agallochum 
Agaricus, 
Ageratum 
Agnus caſtus 
Agreſta 


Agrimonia ; 


Alcea 


| Alec 


Alcis ungula 
Alcohol 
Alkekengi 
Alliaria 
Allium 


Alnus 


Ales. 
purificata 
Aloes lignum 
0: 


page 71 


241 


Alſine 


Althæa 
Alumen 
uſtum 464 
Amaradulcis 137 
Ambragriſcea 8 
Ammi 84 
Ammoniacum gummi | 84 
purificatum 263 
Amomum verum | 85 
vulgare 85 
Amurca 188 
Amygdalæ 86 
Amylum 245 
Anacardium 37 
Anagallis 87 
Anchuſa ” By 
Anethum - 88 
Angelica 88 
Anguilla 89 
Anguria 127 
Anime 89 
Aniſum 89 
Anonis 89 
Anſerina 89 
Anthora 90 
Antihecticum Poterii 542 
Antimonium 89 
| catharticum 536+ 
diaphoreticum 527 
lotum 527 
nitratum 527 
Præparatum _ 257 
Apes 91 
Apium hortenſe 91 
paluſtre 200 
Apozema aperiens 286 
Aqua abſinthii 390 
alexeteria ſimplex 375 
ſpirituoſa 391 
ſpirituoſa cum aceto 391 
aluminoſa 616 
anethi ſem. 3 
angelicz 376 


0? 
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Aqua Anbaltina page 388 
aniſi compoſita 393 
aromatica 396 
aurantiorum corticum 5 376 
. fimplex 7 
5 ſpirituoſa 393 
bryoniæ com poſita 393 
calcis ſimplex 273 
compolita , 274 
magis compoſita 274 
minus COMPURta 274 
cardamom1 294 
cardui 376 
carui ſeminum 39+ 
caſtorei 376 
catapultarum 398 
ceraſorum nigrorum 377 
chamæmeli 378 
einnamoni ſimplex 377 
.  fpirituoſa 394 
epidemia 392 
fœniculi 378 
fortis 44.8 
com poſita 450 
duplex 449 
ſimplex 448 
purificata 4 
hordeata 284 
byſſopi 379 
juniperi compoſita 395 
liberans 274 
meliſſæ 379 
com poſita 384 
menthz piperitidis 
e 0 "9 
j ſpirituoſa 395 
menthæ vulgaris 
es 0 379 
ſpirituoſa 395 
. mirabilis 295 
naphz 97 
nephritica 396 
nueis moſchatæ 396 
odorifera 387 
ophthalmica 617 
pæoniæ compoſita 396 
petroſelini 380 
phagædenica 617 
picea 272 
piperis Jamaicenſis 380 


piperis Jamaic, ſpirituoſa 396 
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Aquila alba 


Argentum 


Aſperula 


* 


Aqua pulegii ſiwplex 
85 ſpirituoſa 397 
Rabelliana 454 
raphani compoſita 397 
regia | 350 
reginæ Hungariæ 385 
roſarum damaſcenarum 


rutæ 

ſabin ex : 
ſambuci florum 
ſapphirina 

ſty ptica | 
ſulphurata 
theriacalis 
valerianz compoſita 
vitriolica cerulea 


camphorata 
vulneraria 


Arabicum gummi 
Aranearum telz 
Areſta bovis 

Arcanum corallinum 
Arcium, wide Bardana. 
Ardeſia hybernica 
Argentina 85 


Argentum vivum 
purificatum 

Ariſtolochiæ 

Arnica 

Arſenicum 

Artemiſia 

Arum 

Aſafœtida 
purificata 

Aſarum 

Aſclepias 

Aſpalathus 

Aſparagus 


Aſphaltum 

Aſplenium 

Aſtacus 

Aſter 

Aſtrantia 

Atriplex - . 

Avena 
Aurantia curaſlavenſia 
Aurantia hiſpalenſia 
Auripigmentum | 


page 380 


Aurum a 
fallinans 
muſivum 
pPotabile 
Axungia 
| curata 


B. 


Balauſtia 
Balſamita 1 
Balſamum anodynum 3 
| Bateanum 
cephalicum 
commendatoris 
- - Capaiba. 
 Canadenſe , 
Gileadenſe 
guaiacinum 
Judaicum 
Locatelli 
e Mecha 
odoriferum 
Peruvianum 
Perſicum 
ſaponaceum 
ſuccini 
ſulphuris 
Syriacum 
terebinthinæ 
Tolutanum 
traumaticum 
viride | 


univerſale, FP. 


unguent. ſaturn. 


vitæ 
Barba capræ 
Bard ana | 
Baſilicum angnentum 
Bdellium 
Becabunga 
Delladona 
Bellis 224. 
Benzoinum © © «6 
Berberis 
Beta 
Betonica | 
Betonica Pauli 
Betula 
Bezoar lapis | 
| preparatus 


488 


58 
488 


98 
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| page 98 


Bezoardicum joviale page 54 
| minerale "1 JN OW. 
Nſmut hum 105 
Biſtorta 4 4 
Bitumen | e 
Judaicum 105 
Bolus armena, &c. 106 
alexipharmacus 576 
ex alumine "£29" 
e camphora 577 
. e caſtoreo 577 
catharticus 577 
1 cum mercurio 578 
1 diaphoreticus | | 578, 
 4iureticus A 
 dyſentericus . | 579 
emmenagogus 579 
febrifugus 579 
hyſtericus 579 
iliacus 580 
mercurialis 580 
emeticus 530 
pectoralis 5 80 
rhei cum mercurio 580 
rheumaticus 580 
ſcilliticus 591 
ſudorificus 581 
terebinthinatus 581 
theriacalis 581 
Bombycis folliculi 107 
Bonus Henricus 107 
Borago 107 
Borax 107 
Botrys 108 
Braſſicæ 108 
Britannica 109 
Brunella | 10g 
Bunias V. Napus 181 
Bruſcus 109 
Bryonia 109 
Bufo , 109 
- Bugloſſum 109 
Bugula 110 
Burſa paſtoris 110 
Butua, V. Pateira 194 
Butyrum antimonii 536 
Buxus 110 
| 5 
Cacao 5 110 
Cadmia, V. Calaminaris 116 
1E - Calambac 


3 
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Calambac 
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1 168 
Cualaminaris lapis 1 . 110 
ræ s {8 >| 
bes r 4 A = 
' Calamus aromaticus 5411 
Calendula, /eu caltha 112 
Calomelass 518 
Calx antimonii 527 
Jovis 502 
mereurii 511 
viva 112 
-Camphora 113 
Cancrorum chelæ 114 
8 ræparatæ 257 
Cancrorum pix; | I of 
ræpaxati 25 
Cannabis hgh | = 
\ Cannella alba 114 
Cantharides 115 
Capillus veneris 115 
Capparis 118 
Capſicum | 116 
Carabe, J. Succinum 4 116 
Cardamine 116 
Cardamomum 117 
Cardiaca 3137 
Carduus benedictus 117 
Caricæ 118 
Carpobalſamum 118 
Carthamus 118 
Carui 118 
Caryocoſtinum 585 
Caryophylla 119 
Caryophyllata | 119 
* Caſcarilla, V. Eleutheria 120 
Caſia fiſtularis 120 
| lignea 120 
Caſtoreum 121 
Caſumunar 121 
Cataplaſma aromaticum 643 
camphoratum 645 
e cymino 643 
diſcutiens 643 
emolliens 645 
iſchiadieum 645 
matutans 644 
* 645 
| _. ſuppurans 644 
3 wee | 561 
-* Cauda equina : 121 
Ae e 536 


- 


Cavſticum commune fortĩius P2429 


*N pray 5135 
lunare 489 

W een 
Centaurium 5 K QU condi 
Cepa &5 122 
Cera : 48 122 
Ceraſa 122 

Ceratum album 640 

citrinum 640 
epuloticum 640 
mercuriale 641 
ſaponaceum 641 

Cereviſia amara 303 

| aperiens | 303 
Butler AT 303 

cephalica 304 

diuretica 304 

| ſcorbutica 304 
Ceruſſa 123, 500 
antimonii 528 

Cervus 131 
Ceterach 123 
Chærefolium 123 
Chalcitis 591 
Chaly bs 3 

| cum ſolphure 493 
tartarizatus 1 494 

rubigo præparata 492 
Chamaryparcſins- 123 
Chamædryͤs 123 

Chamzleon 124 
Chamæmelum 124 
Chamzpitys I 24 
Chelæ canecrorum 114 
præparatæ 257 
Chelidonium 124 
minus 8 
Chenopodium 975 108 
Chermes 8 
China radix 1 41,07 USC 
China chinæ, V. 8 16 

vianus cortex 
Cichoreum 1 4 820T2S 
Cicla 103 
Cicuta * 125 
Cinchonæ Cortex Fr. 126 
Cineres clavellati 161 
\ >. Ra 126 

Cinnabaris antimonii 337 
fat᷑titia 308 


* 
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* 
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Einnamomum 127 Cburbaril nn, 235 
Citrea mala ful 127 Gala 20 12 * A211 
Citrullus 1458. 127 Cremor tartari _ * 86 pe 473 
Enicus, J. Carthamus 118 "Ciera i OR 5 8 431 
Cnidia grana - - 243 praparta 257 
Coagulum aluminoſum 644 Ctithmun | „ 
Cobaltum | „ 93 ©Ctocus —::. 
Coccinella Hedis % 107.” antimonii a 
Cochlez, fue limaces | 171 lc ee 526 
Cochlearia nein 128 0 mitior 535 
offen ee 18 8 | medicinalis — 55 
Colchicum £53155 N 128 martis aperiens 493 | 
Colcothar ne: 442 | N 494 | 
Collyrium |, 617 metallorum a 526 
Colocynthis | 129 Cryſtalli tartar —_ 
Colophonia SY 420 veneris 7 
Columba ; 129 Cryſtallus lapis „ 
Condita 338 Cubebæ en 
Confectio alkermes 350 Cucumis agreſtis 1 
Archigenis -- _ hortenſis 1 
card iaca 414 Cucurbita 3 33 
Damocratis 588 Cuminum © 66 393 
Japonita 586 Cunila babula _ e 
Paulina 3 ſativa ee rn 
Raleighana 414 Cupreſſus "Lo 
Conſerva abſinthii 337 Cuprum e 
cochlearize -. | 339 Curcuma {cg OR 
- corticum aurantiorum 337 Curſuta . 134 
cynoſbati 338 Cuſcuta „ 134 
lavendulæ 337 Cyanus A 
lujulæ 336 Cyclamen "1,5 
malvæ * 337 Cydonia oo EO Ln 
menthz +/+ 336+ Cyminum | g 135 
prunorum flveſtrivm 338 Cynoſbatos 135 
roriſmafin!! 337 Eyperus | g £74 
Toſarum _ 337 , x 
| rute. 30 7 323 e 
Confolida major 7 D..... 
media aer? ain 155 
minima ) 247 Dadyli 5 1 
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